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Ji3ote0 Of tbe a^ontl). 



An attempt, which will surely be speedily 
successful, is now being made to enlarge the 
Salisbury and South Wilts Museum in order 
to provide additional space for the exhibition 
of the many objects of interest that for lack 
of room are now hidden from sight. Adjoin- 
ing the circular room is an old dilapidated 
building at present disused ; this it is pro- 
posed to repair and enlarge as a memorial to 
the late honorary curator of the museum, 
Mr. J. E. Nightingale, F.S.A., who took so 
keen an interest in all that concerned the 
welfare of this museum. The sum required 
to carry out the above scheme will be about 
;£25o; this it is confidently hoped there 
will be no difficulty in raising, seeing how 
much the existence of such a museum as 
that of Salisbury is appreciated, over 16,000 
persons having visited it during the past 
year. Subscriptions may be paid in direct 
to the " Nightingale Memorial Account," 
Messrs. Pinckneys' Bank, Salisbury ; H. P. 
Blackmore, hon. director ; G. H. Bourne, 
chairman ; Geo. F. Henbest, hon. secretary ; 
J. R. Yelf, hon. treasurer ; or to E. Doran 
Webb, F.S.A., City Chambers, Salisbury, 
who is the present honorary curator. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Royal Historical Society has decided, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Frederic Harrison, to 
lake steps to commemorate the centenary of 
the death of Gibbon in a suitable manner. 
A representative committee is being formed 
for this purpose, and it is hoped that arrange- 
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ments may be made for thi^ "tJelivery of an 
address as well as for an exl^ibtxion of por- 
traits, MSS., and other relics rof.^tlje great 
historian during the ensuing autumn. .• -Those 
who are willing to assist in this woi*k-ar^ re- 
quested to communicate with either -bf'tkp 
honorary secretaries, Mr. P. E. Dovej* r, 
Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, and Mr. 
Hubert Hall, 3, Staple Inn, W.C. •; 

4? 4? 4? 
We mentioned some considerable time ago 
in our archaeological news the discovery by 
Mr. W. Potter, of Old Parks, Kirkoswald, 
Cumberland, of an incense cup in a large 
heap of stones which the County Council 
were carting from a field on his farm for 
road-making purposes. A second was found 
last autumn containing a few small beads 
which appear to be of cannel coaL Frag- 
ments of large burial urns were also found, 
but in a very smashed and broken condition. 
Several slabs were found in the centre of 
the mound, once evidently part of a cist, 
having very curious markings incised upon 
them. These have been photographed, and 
will be reproduced in the local society's 
Transactions. A similar heap of stones 
exists in the next field, and waits explora- 
tion. Old Parks farmhouse is believed to 
have been the residence of the keeper of the 
deer when Kirkoswald Castle was inhabited. 
Just above it is the site of one of the 
mediaeval beacons. A silver penny of 
Edward I., and some pottery of various 
dates, Roman and Mediaeval, were recently 
found in pulling down an old house in the 
village of Kirkoswald. 

^ ^ ^ 
The condition of things with regard to the 

management of the parish church of Stratford- 
on-Avon has not infrequently come before 
the public during recent years after an un- 
enviable fashion. If the local papers are 
correct, a further blunder has now been 
perpetrated. "One of the churchwardens 
has sold as old lumber the ancient carved 
oak and panelled doors of the north porch 
of the parish church so celebrated as the 
burial-place of Shakespeare. The vicar and 
other churchwardens knew nothing of the 
matter until the sale was effected. The 
doors were erected a century before Shake- 
speare's time, and recently were temporarily 
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removed to di§ck)§e some old carving, and a 
peculiar hgly^water stoup in the porch. The 
doors weigh.'ialf a ton, and are in perfect 
condition.' "-The churchwardens thought they 
might 'ije^converted into a httle ready money, 
aiid-iC -Is' stated that the purchaser meant to 
u^e'-tRem in the construction of a pig-sty. 
, During their removal, however, inquiries 
'•were set on foot ; and now the purchaser is 
'being implored to restore the doors, but he 
naturally wants to make a profit out of the 
transaction. The inhabitants are most 
anxious to have the historic doors restored 
and rehung, so that the church may present, 
as near as possible, the appearance it did in 
Shakespeare's lifetime." 

^ ^ ^ 
This irregular alienation of the carved oak 

and panelled doors of the north porch of the 
parish church ofStratford-on-Avon has not, 
however, been without compensation, for the 
fact has been brought plainly before the 
readers of more than one London daily paper 
that the sale was entirely uncanonical and 
illegal. Rev. F. A. H. Vinon points out in 
the Standard that without the consent of the 
bishop of the diocese, the rector or vicar, 
both churchwardens, and the parishioners, 
no church property can be alienated or dis- 
posed of in any way whatever. Ignorance of 
this has unfortunately caused irreparable 
mischief and loss, particularly when ** restora- 
tion " (so-called) is taking place. In 1891 
an unusually interesting mediaeval bell was 
irregularly sold (for about a third, even less, 
of its value) from a village church in the 
diocese of Salisbury. Mr. Vinon lost no 
time in calling the attention of the bishop to 
this irregular alienation. He took steps for its 
recovery ; hence it now rests in its old home. 

^ ^ ^ 
Is not the following epitaph, which is plainly 
to be read on a stone in the churchyard of 
Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York, the only one 
in which a stage-coach is mentioned ? 

" Here 

rest the remains of 

Richard the Son of Fenwick Kidd 

(of Morpeth in Northumberland), 

who was unfortunately Killed by the 

overturning of the London Stage Coach 

near the Mount; October I5tl^ 1768, 

aged 19 years." 

4p 4» *!• 
It is proposed to publish a facsimile print of 

the fine pen-and-ink drawing, by Monsieur 



H. L. S. Bte. Guilmant, of Repton School, 
of the Saxon crypt at Repton. The size of 
the picture will be 18 by 22 inches, exclusive 
of margin ; it will be reproduced in per- 
manent photography, as a companion to the 
same artist's view of Repton School. The 
print will be issued as soon as a sufficient 
number of names are sent in to Mr. Richard 
Keene, publisher, Derby. The price to sub- 
scribers is 15 s. 

*J? •ifc* «1p 

With respect to the rudely incised tile found 
at Silchester, described on p. 261 of the last 
issue of the Antiquary^ Mr. A. Hall writes 
to us doubting whether it is intended to be 
the head of a " bos longifrons." " Is it 
not," he says, " meant for a horse ? The 
vertical lines over the neck stand for the 
mane. The pointed ears are not bovine ; 
they look asinine, but are not impossible in 
the horse." 

4? «1p 4p 

Mr. Henry Stone, of Exeter, points out to 
us (in reference to the review of " Lead work *' 
in the last number of the Antiquary y p. 275) 
that the font of Great Plumstead, Norfolk, 
can no longer be included in the list of 
ancient lead fonts. This font unfortunately 
perished in the fire which played such havoc 
with the church of Great Plumstead in 1891. 
An illustration of this font was given in our 
quarterly contemporary the Reliquary for 
April, 1892. 

«fc 4? 4? 
The parish church of Church Brampton, 
Northamptonshire, has several points of 
interest, but the most noteworthy object is an 
old oak-chest in the vestry, which is covered 
with elaborate ironwork, wrought in handsome 
and effective patterns. A lady (Miss Adela 
Cox) has sent us a drawing of part of the 
graceful ironwork on each side of the key- 
hole. The chest is fastened by a lock in 
the centre, and two hasps for padlocks at 
the sides. The ironwork extends over the 
ends and back of the chest as well as the 
front, and originally the lid was covered in 
the same manner. There is a woodcut of 
this chest in the fifth edition of Parker's 
Glossary of Gothic Architecture (1851); its 
date seems to be circa 1300. 

^ ^ ^ 
A considerable effort is now being made to 
popularize the study of Stonehenge. An 
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exhibition was opened on May ig at Wood- 
house Park, near Shepherd's Bush Green, 
where a full-sized model of Stonehenge "as 
it was " is one of the chief atlraciions. This 
model is the work of Mr. J. A, Randell, of 
Devizes, who claims that he has constructed 
it from actual measurement of the stones 
Still standing and lying on the site. Mr. 
Randell, in his short letter to the chairman 
of the Woodhouse Park Committee, coolly 
assumes that this structure was a temple, 
and assigns its date with actual precision to 
the year 460 b.c He might as well when 
he was about it have given the actual day 
and hour when the work was begun, together 
with the name of the architect. The hand- 
book that is sold on the grounds contains 
an admirable account of Stonehenge, sum- 
marinng the various theories as to its age 
and purpose, which ts the work of the 
capable pen of the Rev. E. H. Goddard, 
hon. sea of the Wilts Archaeological Society. 
The interest in this exhibition is enhanced 
by a large collection of engravings, drawings, 
and photographs of Stonehenge lent by Mr. 
William Cunnington. 

■J* * «$• 
Whatever may be said against the late Dr. 
Ferguson's opinion {Rude Stone Monuments, 
1872) that the whole structure is post-Roman 
and of the fifth century, no truly scientific 
arclueolc^st can deny that his ideas are 
worthy of close consideration. He was the 
first to draw the attention of antiquaries to 
the study of rude - stone monuments, not 



merely in Great Britain and France, but in 
Scandinavia, Spain, Northern Africa, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, India, and the coasts of the 
Black Sea, as well as to the remarkable fact 
that megalithic monuments are to this day 
still being erected in North-Eastern India. 
It may safely be said, as Mr, Goddard 
remarks, that in the further prosecution of 
this comparative study of rude-stone archi- 
tecture, and in the scientific use of the spade 
in excavations at Stonehenge, Abury, and on 
the sites of other circles, lies the chief hope 
of the ultimate reading of the riddle which 
has puzzled so many generations. Mr. 
Randell has a rival in the ridiculous in Mr. 
A. P. Sinnelt, who in Black and White, 
November 25, 1893, gravely asserts that 
Stonehenge is neither British nor Roman, 
but is the work of the inhabitants of the lost 
continent of Atlantis, to whom, he tells us, the 
early civiliiations of Kgypt on the one side and 
of Mexico on the other a. ike owe their origin. 

* -J- 'I' 
When the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
recently visited the church of Weiwang, 
some discussion took place on the note- 
worthy fact observable in several of the old 
Wold churches of a descent into the church 
of some 1 8 inches. That this was the original 
design of the Norman builders is manifest 
from those churches in which the Norman 
doorways still remain. It has been su^ested 
that this construction was devised for the 
purpose of securing greater warmth and 
freedom from draughts. We shall be glad 
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to know if ecclesiologists have noticed similar 
descents in other districts of England. We 
are quite aware that an occasional instance 
may be noticed elsewhere. It is said that a 
similar arrangement was usual with the old 
Danish churches. 

^ ^ ^ 
The sixth congress of Archaeological Societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries will 
be held at Burlington House on Monday, 
July 9, and Tuesday, July lo. An excursion 
will probably be arranged for Wednesday, 
July II. 

4p 4p 4p 

The annual meeting of the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Shrewsbury, from July 24 
to August I, promises to be a success. The 
following is the well-arranged programme, 
subject to some small modifications : July 24. 
—Reception by the Mayor at the Guildhall 
at noon ; president's address ; perambula- 
tion of the town. July 25. — Pitchford Hall 
and Church, Acton Burnell Church and 
Castle ; Langley Chapel, Condover Hall and 
Church. July 26.— Tong Church and Lilies- 
hall Abbey. July 27.— High Ercall Church 
and Manor-house, and Haughmond Abbey. 
July 28. — Annual business meeting, Wroxeter, 
visiting the site of Uriconium and Wroxeter 
Church. July 30. — Ludlow Church and 
Castle ; Stokesay Castle. July 3 1 . — Buildwas 
Abbey and Wenlock Priory. August i (extra 
day). — By invitation of the Shropshire Archae- 
ological Society, members of the Institute 
will be able to join the annual excursion of 
the Shropshire Society to Clun Castle and the 
neighbourhood. Mr. C. T. Ferguson, F.S. A., 
will be president of the Architectural Section, 
and Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S. A., president of the 
Historical Section. 

4^ 4p 4^ 

The Derbyshire Archaeological Society are 
making arrangements for carrying out a past 
recommendation of the congress of archae- 
ological societies with regard to the transcrip- 
tion of charity boards. The following are 
their suggested methods: (i) To transcribe 
all existing charity boards or tablets, dated 
prior to 1800, now in churches, or which 
may have been removed therefrom ; (2) to 
transcribe all entries in old registers or other 
parish books pertaining to charities ; (3) to 
collect, where possible, oral tradition of the 



existence and contents of such boards or 
tablets when they have disappeared. 

4? 4? 4» 

Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies, who is engaged on 
the Book of Public Arms^ has been usefully 
drawing attention to the bogus public arms 
of Essex. Essex itself, like other counties, 
has no proper armorial bearings. The arms 
attributed to Harwich, Halstead, and South- 
end-on-Sea are of no authority. The picture- 
arms used by the Corporation of Southend 
are supremely ridiculous. Mr. Fox-Davies 
satirizes them as "Illustrated Bits" or 
"Comic Cuts." The design is party per 
pale, on the dexter side a landscape repre- 
senting a well, on the sinister side a landscape 
representing an ecclesiastical building, on a 
chief a landscape representing a pier and 
esplanade, over all an inescutcheon "gules, 
charged with three seaxes fesseways proper," 
being the arms usually attributed to the 
county of Middlesex ! Crest, upon waves 
of the sea, a ship of three masts in full sail 
proper. Motto, " Forti nihil difficile." Col- 
chester, Maldon, Thackstead, Westham and 
Chelmsford seem all entitled to the arms 
they use. Saffron Walden has no armorial 
bearings. The seal represents a castle in 
base, and in fesse two towers, all joined with 
a circular wall embattled, and in the centre 
of the seal three saffron flowers slipped and 
leaved, with the legend, "Sigillum Comunis 
Ville de Walden in Comitatu Essex." 

4? 4» 4p 
The remarkable revival in interest that the last 
few years has seen in all forms of bibliography 
and particularly in bookbinding is evidenced 
by the catalogue (No. 77) just issued by 
Messrs. Ellis and Elvy, of New Bond Street 
the well-known dealers in rare books. They 
give two good plates of remarkable bindings, 
which they have now for sale. One of these 
is a handsome old English red morocco 
binding, the sides covered with gilt tooling 
of excellent design, and in perfect preserva- 
tion. It forms the cover to an octavo edition 
of Seneca^s Morals, The other one is a 
contemporary silk binding of much beauty, 
covering Het Nieuwe Testament (Amsterdam, 
161 5). It has pretty designs of birds and 
flowers, worked with gold, silver, and coloured 
threads on the sides and backs. 
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Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Hilton, F.S.A., is engaged on a third volume 
of " Chronograms," which will complete his 
laborious undertaking on a curious subject 
which he has made almost exclusively his 
own. The articles which Mr. Hilton has 
recendy contributed to these columns will be 
revised, and form a part of the new volume. 





Ciie It)etallitc OBrbitiitton at tl)e 
doctetp of antiquaries. 

|HE President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Sir Augustus Wollas- 
ton Franks, K.C.B., has signalized 
his accession to richly - merited 
" birthday honours " by causing to be col- 
lected together in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, within a very short period of 
time, a remarkable and most noteworthy 
collection illustrative of the highly interesting 
and historic subject of heraldry. The ex- 
hibition was on view from May 31 to June 13. 
It will be well in these pages to make a 
record of some of the more important matters 
thus brought together in Burlington House. 

In the entrance hall was exhibited a panel 
with painted diaper of Lions of England and 
Fleurs-de-lis of France, from the back of the 
prior's stall in the cathedral church of 
Rochester, of fourteenth -century date, which 
was lent by the Dean and Chapter. Another 
most interesting relic, unfortunately in a bad 
light, was the Scotch royal banner borne at 
the battle of Worcester, 165 1, lent by Rev. 
E. Francis Hay. Some remarkably good 
examples of heraldic cast-iron fire-backs were 
displayed in the hall, including two that bore 
the royal arms and the initials of Charles I. 
Among the contents of the wall-cases were 
German stoneware jugs or " Cullen pots," 
with the arms and dates of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. respectively, lent by Lady 
Charlotte Schreiber^ a variety of heraldic 
pottery and porcelain ; an early seventeenth- 
century wooden cup, mounted in silver, with 
the arms of Scudamore, Robinson, and Lister 
(the President) \ and a wooden standing cup 
and cover, engraved with crests of Lisle, 
Herbert, Ferrers, Digby, Sydney, and Knollys, 
dated 1614 (Sir J. C Robinson, F.S.A.). 



One of the chief attractions in the meeting- 
room on the ground-floor was the collection 
of relics of Edward the Black Prince from 
his tomb in the cathedral church of Canter- 
bury, which were kindly lent by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury. They consist 
of the helm, crest, shield, surcoat, gauntlets, 
and sword-scabbard. Considering that this 
armour has been subject to the corroding 
influence of exposure above the tomb for 
more than five centuries, its decayed con- 
dition not only fails to excite surprise, but it 
is contrariwise not a little remarkable that it 
should be in any way extant in our days. 

The great tilting helm of iron weighs 
seven pounds. If placed on the head it now 
seems awkward and large, but the leathern 
cap inside is almost worn away, and the 
helm, moreover, when in use would be 
supported by the rest of the armour. The 
small holes are noticeable through which the 
series of ties to fasten the cap were passed, 
and also those by which the crest was 
attached and rendered secure. The gilded 
lion, with a wondrous fine and prolonged 
tail, that forms the crest of the helm, is light, 
being made of leather, cunningly ornamented 
with gesso work representing the hair, which 
has been affixed in diamond-shaped pieces. 
The animal has now a singularly vacant look 
about the wide-opened mouth, but this is 
caused by the absence of the once protruding 
tongue of glowing red. The great shield of 
France and England quarterly is of embossed 
leather. The gauntlets are of latten, and still 
retain the leather gloves within. When per- 
fect each of the knuckles of the gauntlets was 
ornamented with a small gilt lioncel ; one of 
these, which is loose, is still preserved. The 
leathern sword-scabbard and buckle yet re- 
main, though the sword itself is missing ; 
"they say" that Oliver Cromwell appro- 
priated the sword when visiting the cathedral 
church of Canterbury. The surcoat was 
laced up the back, and originally richly orna- 
mented in due heraldic colours embroidered 
on velvet and padded with cotton wool. 
Age and exposure have turned the colours 
into a faded greenish brown. It is not a 
little remarkable that the arms of neither the 
shield nor the surcoat bear any label of 
cadency. Mr. St. John Hope ingeniously 
conjectures that this singular omission can 
only be accounted for on the supposition 
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that the relics were really those of Edward III., 
and not of his son the Black Prince, and that 
they were hung up over the son's tomb by 
the king's order as a mark of his deep affec- 
tion. The somewhat intricate question of the 
royal cadency labels and their charges of the 
fourteenth century were well illustrated in this 
room by casts of the shields from the tombs 
of Bishop Burgersh, in Lincoln Cathedral, 
and of Prince Edmund, Duke of York, at 
King's Langley, Hertfordshire. Some surprise 
having been expressed at the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury permitting these royal 
relics to be moved to London, it may be 
well to state that one object to be gained was 
the obtaining the opinion of experts as to 
their future preservation. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
also lent the shield of King Henry V. from 
the abbey church of Westminster. 

Another interesting relic from Cobham 
church, Kent, was the armet from the tomb 
of Sir George Brooke, K.G., eighth Lord 
Cobham, who died in 1558, with the wooden 
crest of a Soldan's head; the date of the 
armet is 1480-1500. 

The Earl of Verulam supplied an oblong 
carpet, possibly used as a state table-cover, 
embroidered with the royal arms, and with 
those of Ipswich, and the quaint icicles (**hoar- 
bottles ") of Harbottle. Two most handsome 
embroidered silk hangings, with the arms of 
Henry and Elizabeth Wentworth, of Blaken- 
ham, Suffolk, circa 1560, were from the 
President's collection. 

The most valuable and interesting thing, 
however, in the meeting room yet remains to 
be mentioned. This was the Westminster 
Tournament Roll, from the Heralds' College, 
which only a favoured few have hitherto been 
able to inspect, and that under much 
restricted conditions. It was probably 
painted for Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Garter, 
for the solemn joust held at Westminster, 
February 13, 1509-10, in honour of the 
birth of the short-lived Prince Henry. The 
roll is 59 feet 6 inches long, so that some 
portions at the beginning and end had to be 
doubled back, as the side of the room was 
not long enough for its entire exhibition. 
The figures, which arc beautifully represented 
in colours and gold and silver, average about 
7 inches in height. Unfortunately, the silver 
has lost its burnish and turned almost black. 



The roll is divided into three parts — the pro- 
cession to the tournament, the tilt itself, and 
the return from the tournament. The roll 
begins and ends with the monogram of H. 
and K. for the king and his queen, Katharine 
of Aragon, with the badge of a dimidiated 
rose. Among the very numerous points of 
interest in this roll may be noted the different 
manner in which the heralds and the pursui- 
vants wear the tabard, this garment being 
twisted round in the case of the pursuivants 
so that the front and back lappets fell on the 
shoulders. Two or three of the more 
elaborately dressed pages wear their hair in 
nets. The horses have great bells fastened 
on the top of the cruppers, after the same 
fashion that still survives in the state horse- 
trappings of Persia. The figure of the king 
on the return journey, clad in a kind of 
richly embroidered cosy-looking dressing- 
gown, is most amusing ; it is entitled " Le 
Roy desarmey." Some exceedingly gallant- 
looking gentlemen in the first procession are 
labelled " Les Gorgyas de la Court" What 
does this title mean ? Can it refer to their 
gorgeous apparel as gentlemen-at-arms of the 
royal court? Skinner's Etymoiogicon (167 1) 
says : " Gorgeous, k Fr. G. Gorgias^ splendide 
et ambitiose vestitus." 

In several table-cases in the meeting-room 
were a valuable collection of richly illumi- 
nated books contributed by the Queen, the 
Heralds' College, Viscount Dillon, Lord 
Crawford, etc., and a choice number of 
heraldic seals. The most valuable of these, 
both from the College of Arms, were (i) the 
original MS. of Nicholas Upton's treatise De 
Studio Miliiari^ circa 1440 ; and (2) an 
English Armoury, beautifully painted on 
vellum, which was begun in the reign of 
Edward III., 1447, with a preamble on 
tournaments, jousts, and tilting, and remark- 
able for the number of families having a 
badge as well as arms and crest. The best 
of those lent by the Queen was the Register of 
the Guild of St. Anne of Ghent, with portrait 
and arms of Margaret of York, sister of Edward 
IV. and Richard III., and wife of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, circa 1467. 

In the great library upstairs, the side 
opposite the range of windows was taken up 
by a huge screen, on which was hung a fine 
series of about fifty grants of arms in chrono- 
logical order. The earliest of these were the 
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letters patent of Henry VI., granting arms to 
his colleges of Eton and King's. They are 
both dated January i, 1448-49, and were 
obviously the work of the same scribe and 
the same illuminator ; it is curious to reflect 
that these two documents have once more 
been brought into close juxtaposition after 
having been separated for four and a half 
centuries. The latest of these records is an 
exemplification granted to Lord Byron, the 
poet, in 1822. At one end of the room hung 
a fine cloth-of-gold pall embroidered with the 
arms and badges (rose and portcullis) of 
Henr>' VII., lent by the University of Oxford. 
At the other end were a collection of the 
embroidered tabards of Sir William Dugdale 
and other later officers of arms. On a table 
we noticed the crown made for Charles II. 
at the Restoration ; the jewels have been 
transferred to the present crown. Near this 
were five small cushions from the church of 
Catworth, Herts, formed from early fourteenth- 
century cope orphreys, bearing embroidered 
shields and figures of saints. 

A wealth of illuminated pedigrees, patents 
of nobility, rubbings of remarkable brasses, 
adorned the walls of the various rooms, whilst 
other table- cases contained an interesting 
variety of early books, badges, chains, jewels, 
watches, etc., all selected because of their 
heraldic treatment. 

We are glad to know that an illustrated 
catalogue of this highly important collection, 
limited to 250 copies, will be issued at a price 
not exceeding 31s. 6d., providing a sufficient 
number of subscribers' names are received 

The success of this interesting exhibition, 
gathered together at a very short notice, was 
mainly due to the industry and exceptional 
heraldic knowledge of Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope. 




By the Rev. E. Maule Cole, M.A, F.G.S. 

GLANCE at the map will show that 
the high plateau of the Yorkshire 
Wolds has been cut up by denuda- 
tion, and carved out into an intri- 
cate network of dales, somewhat resembling 

* This paper was read before the members of the 
East Riding Antiquarian Society, at Huggate Dikes, 




branching coral. Except on the actual 
water-parting it is impossible to pass from 
one point to another without descending and 
ascending a daleside. In the district im- 
mediately under review some of the dales 
south of Garrowby Hill top (800 feet) descend 
into the Vale of York, but the larger, longer 
and more numerous run in an opposite 
direction, and combining into two, one on 
either side of Wetwang, eventually form a 
single dale bottom between Carton Station 
and Craike Hill, and so pass into Holder- 
ness. 

It is with the branch south of the village 
of Wetwang (235 feet) that we have now to 
deal. At a point known as Middleham 
Plantation, about a mile and a quarter west 
from Wetwang, this dale divides into two, 
one section, with several sub-branches, termi- 
nating at the village of Huggate ; the other, 
with one deep offshoot in the direction of 
Fridaythorpe, running up to Huggate Dikes. 
This latter, called Horse Dale, is very deep, 
being cut nearly 200 feet into the solid chalk, 
with a very steep side facing the north. Just 
below the summit of this steep side runs an 
entrenchment, originating in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilham, many miles away, and con- 
necting with Huggate Dikes. 

Turning now to the opposite, or western, 
side of the Wolds, we find a deep dale, with 
numerous branches, running up from Pock- 
lington, past Millington, to the same point — 
Huggate Dikes. A narrow neck of high 
ground (650 feet) separates the heads of these 
two dales, the one, remember, terminating in 
Holderness, the other in the Vale of York ; 
so that were it not for the neck, less than 
half a mile broad, there might be a con- 
tinuous comparatively level passage from the 
one district to the other. Across this neck 
have been constructed the series of entrench- 
ments which the members of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society are to-day invited to 
examine. 

You will observe that this is the only piece 
of level ground existing on the high Wolds, 
across which any persons could pass from 
north to south, or vice versd^ without having 
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its appearance in the Antiquary, as it forms an in- 
teresting sequel to his series of papers on ** The 
Entrenchments on the Yorkshire Wolds," which were 
printed in vol. xxiL of this magazine. 
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to face a steep daleside. This is highly 
significant. It points at once to the fact that 
these entrenchments must have been thrown 
up as a barrier, as a defence, as a military 
precaution. Whatever objections may be 
urged against the theory which last year I 
pronounced with regard to the entrench- 
ments on the Wolds generally, viz., that they 
were in the main military works, and which 
was met by the suggestion that they were 
simply primitive roads, or tribal boundaries, 
or enclosures of some sort, here at least no 



favourable conditions of the soil, they ex- 
tended right across the high land between 
the dale heads. In the portion that remains 
there are five parallel ramparts, with corre- 
sponding ditches. The relative heights and 
depths have, of course, been much altered in 
process of time ; the ditches have been parti- 
ally filled up, and the mounds have been 
lowered, but a tall man may still stand in the 
ditch without being able to look over the 
mound. 

Vou will notice that the mounds are not 
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such objections can be maintained. At all 
events, five or six parallel roads connecting 
two dale heads are utterly superfluous ; there 
is no possibility of any enclosure, and if a 
tribal boundary be insisted on, it &lls under 
the head of a military defence. 

I.*t us examine these earthworks more 
minutely. Unfortunately, the larger portion 
has been destroyed, but a portion still re- 
mains, about 220 yards in length, situated in 
Huggate Pasture. Originally, as we gather 
from a map published in 1 745 by Dr. Burton 
of York, and as may still be seen under 



continuous. Here is an opening. Was it 
intentional? or is it due to a subsequent 
excavation ? I am strongly inclined to think 
that it is original, and that it was intended as 
a sort of loophole for retreating or advancing 
from one set of ditches to another. Similar 
openings occur in Danes' Dike, and in the 
entrenchments at Burghead, in Scotland. 

The width of the Huggate Dikes, as re- 
maining, varies from 193 feet on the western 
side to 17s feet on the eastern. They are 
not, therefore, strictly parallel, such as shown 
in the map of Dr. Burton. Moreover, as he 
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gives the width as 219 feet, it is probable 
that an outside mound has since disappeared 
in the process of cultivation. 

From repeated examination of the ground 
across which these ramparts run, I am led to 
believe that certain holes in the next field, 
adjoining the road from Huggate to Garrowby 
Street, were excavated in very primitive 
times, and are not recent excavations for 
marling the land. The mounds run down 
into, and are built up across, the holes, which 
probably supplied the material from which 
the mounds were constructed. I have also 
noticed a semicircular projection on the 
south side of the ramparts in the same field, 
which may have served for an outlook, and 
would command an uninterrupted view from 
east to west. A similar construction may be 
seen in the Triplescore Plantation, opposite 
Fimber Nab, where an entrenchment runs 
from near Fimber Station to Life Hill, in 
Sledmere parish. 

Dr. Burton considered that Huggate Dikes 
formed part of a vast Roman camp, which 
included Millington Wold, Garrowby and 
Creenwick ! No wonder that Sir Walter 
ScQtt poked fun at antiquaries of his day. 
The idea is ridiculous. There is no shadow 
of doubt that the earthworks are British, as 
well as the tumuli with which they are asso- 
ciated. 

But we must go a step further. If, as I 
think you will all agree, the Huggate Dikes 
were constructed for military purposes, and 
not for roads or enclosures, it follows that 
the entrenchments, with which they are inti- 
mately connected, must be part and parcel 
of the same design. I may be reviving an 
old controversy, but I stick to my guns. 
Now from the western end of these dikes 
there run three earthworks, two on the 
southern side of the dale to Millington, and 
one on the northern. Of the two on the 
southern side, one continues near the top of 
the daleside all the way to the hill above 
Pocklington ; the other extends only for a 
short distance halfway down the daleside, 
with, eventually, branches upwards and down- 
wards. The one on the northern side 
descends to a dale which runs up to Green- 
wick, and is there connected with another 
strong series of triple and quadruple entrench- 
ments. 



Turning to the eastern end of the Huggate 
Dikes, we find an entrenchment running 
along the southern brow of Horse Dale, 
which eventually becomes developed into a 
double set of earthworks in Middleham 
Plantation, and crossing the modern road 
from Wetwang to Fridaythorpe, about a mile 
west of the former place is continued past 
the Monument,* in the direction of Kilham. 

My contention is that these entrenchments, 
and many others with which the Wolds 
abound, were thrown up as defensive works 
by a people inhabiting the high ground 
against invaders advancing from either the 
Vale of York or Holdemess. They occur 
almost invariably on the steeper side of the 
dales, and so exercise a commanding posi- 
tion. That they may have been used subse- 
quently as a safe passage from one point to 
another is not unlikely, and that they afforded 
a ready communication from a position 
attacked to another rallying point is probable; 
but these considerations do not warrant the 
conclusion that they were constructed origin- 
ally as roads, much less as enclosures for 
cattle. As to tribal boundaries, we can 
hardly imagine such a number of tribes in so 
limited an area. 



I 





€.^z CatnetiD or Comb of 
IBrontoen, SnglejBiea. 

By the late Mr. H. H. Lines. 

HE remains at Caer Gwrie, those 
named Maen Chwyt,t and the 
carneddau on Mount Badafon, 
were a great surprise to me, as 
I had never heard of them, and came upon 
them quite unexpectedly ; but the tomb of 
Bronwen I knew to be in existence, and it 
was, in fact, one of the chief objects of my 
pilgrimage to Anglesea. I had some trouble 
in finding it, and it was not until the third 
day of my search that success awaited me. 

• Erected to the memory of the late Sir Tatton 
Sykes, Bart., 1865. 

t These names, " Caer Gwrie" and " Maen Chwyt," 
appear in Mr. Lines* MS. as printed, but they are 
obviously wrong. Probably Chwyt is an error of the 
transcriber for " Llywd." — Ed. 
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I found it situated on a small island sur- 
rounded by marshy ground, water-courses 
flooded by a fresh on the river Alaw, and 
earthen ramparts or enclosures. It lay 
between 20 and 30 yards from the river 
bank. The island bears two names, Ynys 
Voel (or Bare Island), and Ynys Bronwen. 
To get access to this little island was one of 
my difficulties, and I expected to have to 
strip for it However, on second thoughts, 

1 went to the tenant of the estate at Glan 
Alaw, whom I fortunately found at home, 
stated my case to him, and was by him most 
courteously conducted to the spot I wished 
to reach. On the way he said, "It is only a 
heap of rubbish, but I would forfeit ;^ioo 
rather than disturb it, as I hold my lease on 
condition that I do not disturb the ground 
or remove any portion of it." I felt some- 
what surprised when he pointed to the site 
of the tomb, for I could see no rubbish 
to disturb. The carnedd had absolutely 
vanished; its earth and stones had been 
scattered on the surrounding lands and built 
into the field walls. The cist alone remained 
to tell the tale of Bronwen. Of course, after 
such a wholesale desecration there cannot be 
much to investigate. 

The original shape of the carnedd as re- 
gards its base or ground plan is preserved, 
clearly marked by an oval rim, like the rim 
of a dish, 6 feet wide, the inner edge raised 
from 6 to 8 inches, from which the area of 
the carnedd is hollowed to the extent of 

2 feet in depth, with a few slight inequalities 
on the surface. The area within the inner 
rim measures 47 feet north and south, by 
35 feet east and west. The exterior dimen- 
sions are 53 feet by 41. The whole consists 
of earth. In the centre of the oval is placed 
the headstone of the cist, with its remaining 
stones lying due north, showing that the cist 
was placed, in accord with pagan practice, 
north and south. The headstone was origin- 
ally a block of 4 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, but 
standing now only 2 feet 2 inches high, and 
has been split down the centre. It is prob- 
able that the cist remains in the oval carnedd 
in the same position it was originally placed, 
on the northern half, with the headstone 
exactly in the centre. This I took the 
trouble to verify by passing a line through 
the centre of the carnedd, and found it to 



pass along the split fissure in the headstone. 
This is really all that remains visible of a 
tomb which claims to be one of the oldest, 
if not quite the oldest, in Britain ; but its 
claims necessarily rest upon tradition, and 
writings derived from that same source. 

The desecration of the tomb took place in 
1813, and in October, 1820, Sir R. C. 
Hoare transmits an account of the event to 
the editor of the Cambro Briton, written by 
Richard Fenton Esq. He says : " A farmer 
living on the banks of the Alaw, in Anglesea, 
having occasion for stones, to make some 
addition to his farm buildings, and observing 
a stone or two peeping through the turf of a 
circular elevation on a flat near the river, was 
induced to examine it, when, after paring off 
the turf, he came to a considerable heap of 
stones, or carnedd, covered with earth, which 
he removed with caution, and got to a cist 
formed of coarse flags, canted and covered 
over. On removing the lid he found it to 
contain an urn, placed with its mouth down- 
wards, full of ashes and half-calcined bones. 
The discovery soon became known to two 
clergymen, who remembered a passage in 
the Mabinogion as follows : * A square grave 
was made for Bronwen, the daughter of Llyr, 
on the banks of the Alaw, and there she was 
buried.* " Fenton went to see the carnedd 
soon after, and says : '* The tumulus raised 
over the venerable deposit was of consider- 
able circuit, elegantly rounded, but low." 
" The urn was preserved entire ; it is in 
height about 12 or 14 inches, and the ashes 
and calcined bones were in it" 

In the April number of the Cambro Briton 
for 182 1, is the following communication 
from B. Llwyd, of Chester, dated February 
24, 1821 : "I take this opportunity of 
mentioning that Bronwen's Urn, of which Sir 
Sir R. C. Hoare has given an account in 
your number for October, is now in my 
possession at Chester." 

Before proceeding, I will call attention to 
the fact of the urn being found with its 
mouth downwards. This position was not a 
universal practice, but was only occasionally 
found. Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., in his 
work on urn burial, called Hydriotaphia, 
dated 1658, says of some urns found in 
Norfolk : " Those of the larger sort, such as 
had coverings, were found with their mouths 
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placed upwards, but others were placed with 
their mouths downwards, and were probably 
such as were not to be opened again, or 
receive the ashes of any other person, and I 
see no inconveniency in it, for the earth 
being closely pressed down, they stand in a 
position as like to continue as the other, 
being less subject to have the earth fall in, 
or the rain soak into them, and the same 
posture has been observed in some found in 
other places, as Holingshead delivers of 
divers found in Anglesea." If the urn sup- 
posed to contain the ashes of Bronwen is 
really the burial urn of that princess, there is 
every possible reason why it should have 
been placed with its mouth downwards, in 
accordance with Sir T. Browne's remark just 
given, as the circumstances attending Bron- 
wen's death as given in the Triads would 
appear to preclude the possibility of any 
other ashes being added to her own. 

In the Mabinogion, which consists of 
romantic tales founded upon traditional 
history, is a tale called " Bran Bendiged, or. 
Bran the Blessed." We find an Irish king 
named Matholwch, arriving with a fleet at 
Harlech, where Bran kept his court, to de- 
mand Bronwen, the sister of Bran, in marriage. 
He is accepted, and returns to Ireland with 
his bride, where, the honeymoon over, events 
occur which terminate in assault and cruelty, 
Bronwen getting a box on the ear, and pro- 
bably some amount of thrashing beside. 
This is called in the Triads "one of the 
three fatal insults of Britain," for Bran in- 
vaded Ireland to avenge his sister's treat- 
ment, and returned to Wales mortally 
wounded. After her ill usage we are told 
that Bronwen left Ireland, and, brooding over 
the indignity she had received, died soon 
after of that old complaint, a broken heart. 
In the 23rd Triad the same circumstance is 
spoken of as " one of the mischievous blows 
of Britain, the slap of Matholwch the Gwyd- 
delian on Bronwen, the daughter of Llyr." 
No doubt the siap was only one in a long 
course of conjugal disagreement, but it 
brought matters to a crisis, fraught with dis- 
tniction to many. Does this brief record of 
matrimonial discord bear any relation to the 
singular 6act of a stone forcibly fissured being 
placed as the headstone of Bronwen's burial 
cist? If we examine the position of that 



stone, we find it exactly in the centre of the 
carnedd ; it has apparently never been dis- 
turbed since the interment. It is unusually 
large for the end of a cist, and is placed with 
its end instead of its side against the cist. 
The urn, no doubt, was placed opposite the 
line of fissure. I minutely examined the 
fractured surfaces, and found the two halves 
to correspond perfectly : there could be no 
mistake, the small convexities on one half 
corresponded with the concavities on the 
other; the fractured surfaces in point of 
cclour and appearance could not be dis- 
tinguished from the other surfaces, there was 
the same appearance of age, stains, and moss 
on all the surfaces, and I came to the con- 
clusion that the headstone was purposely 
split when placed in the carnedd, as symboliz- 
ing the divorce, and as a memorial of a 
broken heart. 

After my return home I wrote to the pro- 
prietor of Glan Alaw, and he most courteously 
and promptly answered my questions re- 
specting the locality. He states that there 
are two pieces of land, one in his own occu- 
pation, the other in that of a farmer on the 
opposite bank of the river, with the name of 
Bronwen attached to them, and they are 
each a quarter of a mile from the carnedd. 
This leads to the inference that Bronwen had 
property here, and was buried on her own 
domain. 

The shape of the urn is of Celtic type, 
and the mode of interment by cremation was 
a Celtic custom. The urn is now in the 
British Museum, and a lady who has made 
a drawing for me of it (in a manner worthy 
of an experienced archaeologist), states that 
the ashes and bones of Bronwen still remain 
within the urn, and adds, what rather sur- 
prised me, that "there are portions of a 
smaller urn within the large one." Is it 
possible that this might contain the ashes of 
an infant child of Bronwen ? The measure- 
ment of the large urn is 1 1 inches in height, 
and 9 inches across the neck. The era of 
this relic is assumed to be a.d. 60, but I am 
inclined to think it must be somewhat earlier. 
Bronwen's nephew, Caractacus, was taken 
prisoner to Rome at the conclusion of the 
Silurian war, with all his family, including his 
father, Bran or Leyr, in the year 57 a.d. As 
Bran is said to have invaded Matholwch's 
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kingdom to avenge his sister's treatment, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he did so before 
the end of the Silurian war, as he would be 
rather old to be an active campaigner after- 
wards, and it is also a question if he ever 
returned from Rome. 
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By A. M. BELL, M.A. 



|HE village or town of Eyemouth, 
for it contains about 3,000 in- 
habitants, lies on the coast of 
Berwickshire, about ten miles 
north of Berwick, and five miles south of 
St. Abbs' Head, the promontory round 
which the sea enters to form the Firth of 
Forth. The little town is famous for its 
harbour, for on that rocky and dangerous 
coast harbours are few, and storms are 
numerous. When winds are contrary, the 
Eyemouth fisherman often thinks himself 
fortunate if he can find shelter in Leith on 
one side, or in Sunderland on the other. On 
the north of the harbour frowns a red crag 
of old red sandstone conglomerate ; on the 
south, vertical Silurian slates rise from the 
sea-level, soon forming lofty cliffs. The fault 
between the two formations has undoubtedly 
created a depression, which glacial erosion 
down the Eye Valley has somewhat 
deepened, and thus the harbour has been 
formed. At the north of St. Abb's Head, 
where the volcanic rocks of the promontory 
have their junction with the Silurian slates, 
there is at the fault a similar small, but 
useful and picturesque harbour, named 
Peniker-wick, or The Week, />., the bay; 
for miles northwards there is no other. 
Eyemouth is also famed for its herring- 
fishing and haddock-curing. During one 
week of our stay there duty was paid on the 
quay for 3,000,000 herrings. Excepting 
Frazerburgh, no port on the eastern coast 
of Scotland lands larger takes; so that, 
besides the inland trade, there is much 
export carried on with Sweden, Germany, 



and Holland. The difference between the 
two trades must often have been tantalizing 
to the fisherman. If a boat came in first in 
the morning, it might get all the local 
demands for the day, and sell its take at 
25s. a cran, or thousand fish. A boat 
coming in half an hour later might only 
obtain los. or 7s. 6d. for the same number. 

In earlier days the port was famed for 
smuggling, and the townsfolk are proud of 
the tradition. They show to a stranger 
secret cupboards in old houses, and holes 
in the wall or roofing, the use of which 
has not been forgotten. Portions of the 
streets are said to sound " boss," i,e. hollow, 
to the tread in places where no cellars are 
now in use beneath. The largest house in 
the town, named Gun's Green, was the 
chief and the boldest offender in this pur- 
suit ; it is a building of large dimensions, 
on which much capital must have been 
spent, and ostensibly, no doubt, was engaged 
in lawful trade. But within recent memory 
two underground passages connecting the 
storerooms with the open sea, not the 
harbour, on one side, and with the high- 
road on the other, have been blocked up. 
The safety of the children of Eyemouth 
caused and justified this interference; 
adventurous spirits, with whom the motive 
of curiosity is far more potent than any such 
trifle as personal safety or danger from in- 
haling carbonic acid gas. Too many children 
are lost, as it is, by drowning, and the sight 
of several lame girls and boys made one think 
that there were some unnecessary accidents. 
But to see the cliffs which some of these 
boys climb 1 the wonder is that one of these 
daredevils — they are not a majority — survives. 
These smuggling days are now far distant; 
only a few old men preserve traditions re- 
ceived from their fathers, who in their 
youth were engaged in the Free Trade^ 
and in their old age told with pride of their 
encounters with the gaugers, or of their 
many successful ruses and concealments. 

The most recent and by far the most im- 
pressive tradition, almost a religio iociy is the 
story of a storm, still universally named 
"The Disaster." On the 14th of October, 
1 88 1, there was a breeze in the morning, and 
many boats put out to sea. They had not 
gone far when the wind absolutely ceased, 
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and for a long time they were becalmed and 
motionless, while the air was oppressive and 
the sky lowering. Doubtless they were in 
the centre of a great cyclone. Suddenly 
and in a moment, the tempest burst on 
them from the east, and the light wooden 
shells were powerless before its fury ; a 
whole fleet was driven on the fearful crags, 
sometimes 400 feet high, which fringe the 
coast between Eyemouth and Burnmouth, 
and on that afternoon Eyemouth mourned 
for 139 of her most stalwart sons. Some 
escaped ; one boat was carried into Eyemouth 
harbour as boat was never carried before. 
Seized on a huge wave, it was borne forward 
over Lefaud, one of several rocky islands which 
fringe the entrance ; the bottom of the boat 
was knocked out, but the monster wave held 
on its course and kept its burden on its back 
till it was launched high on the beach. This 
incident, which we heard from many eye- 
witnesses, helped one to realize the nature of 
the storm, its difference to an ordinary gale, 
more than any other, A boat escaped into 
Burnmouth Bay ; the sailors were carried into 
a cottage and offered whisky, but the skipper 
exclaimed: "Na, lads, na; on your knees 
first, and thank the Almighty." The Scottish 
public closed neither heart nor pocket in pre 
sence of such trouble. A relief fund of 
;;^S3,ooo was subscribed, which has been ad- 
ministered in support of widows and depend- 
ants, and in the education of fatherless chil- 
dren. In 1883 487 persons were recipients 
of relief; in 1893 there were still 194, of 
whom 132 were residents in Eyemouth. Nor 
has the Scottish muse been silent; the Rev. 
W. C. Smith has written a touching poem on 
the event. Sympathy could do no more ; 
the fund raised and its administrarion are a 
pattern of wise socialistic effort. Yet in the 
presence of such destruction of life and of 
the associations which give happiness to life, 
quid vales el dona javant? There is a cottage 
now tenanted byan aged woman, her daughter- 
in-law, and grandchild ; on that day all the 
males of the household perished. Without 
direct aid from "the fund " these two women 
would have been on the parish, and doubt- 
less the fact of public sympathy is a great 
support; yet how little can aid or sympathy 
do to make their lives aught but one long 
mourning for an irrevocable past ! " Behold 



my house is left unto me desolate," were the 
words which rose to our lips as we left the 
humble tenement. 

During the first days of our stay an accident 
happened, which threw a sad shadow over all 
our delights. On a summer evening a skilful 
and successful Rsherman put to sea with the 
rest of the fleet. Kre long a boat was seen 
returning; the wife of the skipper recognised it 
as " her man's "; bringing out a telescope, she 
scannedthe deck carefully as the vessel entered 
the harbour.' " There are only six on board ; 
there were seven went out," were her fore- 
boding words. Half an hour later and she 
knew the truth— her own husband was taken 
from her. He was at the helm, when an 
accident entangled his leg in the log-line, he 
turned round, and a sudden jerk of the vessel 
threw him over the low gunwale into the 
water ; the lurching tiller struck him as he 
fell, and he sank, lost in the prime of life 
and usefulness. Much was spoken of his 
life and of his death ; an aged woman of the 
place spoke the truth very briefly and im- 
pressively : " The sea is a guid servant ; but 
oh ! it's a sair, sair master." 




The scenery of the neighbourhood is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and has special charms for 
the antiquary, the artist, and the geologist. 
Between Eyemouth and Sl Abbs' Head the 
coast is indented by one broad bay, which 
again is broken up into several smaller bays 
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or shores by successive promoiilories of 
harder rock. These headlands once ex- 
tended further than they now do, for isolated 
fragments or stacks stand in the waters be- 
yond the cliffs; and further still to sea, the 
reefs, now beneath the surface, are marked 
by waves which break and toss in foam 
above them. One of these bays is named 
the Coidingham Shore, and is a favouiile 
resort of artists. No wonder ; the colours of 
the dawn and of the sun rising over the 
waters, the seagull in air, on water, or on the 
cliff-ledgea, the forms of rock, precipice, and 
cranny, and their endless changes of colour 
in sun, shade, and storm, supply beautiful 
materia] without end. 
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Near Coidingham Village part of the old 
abbey church is slitl standing, and is used 
as the parish church. It was founded by 
niotiks from Durham in the twelfth century, 
and is still a fine example of Norman archi- 
tecture. Cromwell has the credit of the de- 
struction; a neighbouring eminence, about 
aoo yards distant, is said to be the spot 
where 

He slelled his cannon on the height 

to des troy the fabric which former piety had 



raised. About 120 years ago, workmen en- 
gaged on the ruins of the abbey found in the 
thick wall, sealed within stone and hme, the 
bones of a woman and fragments of a nun's 
attire. The chamber tells its own tale. Rome, 
legal and cruel Rome, prevails over Christ. 
"Go thy way, and sin no more," was the 
verdict of our Lord pronounced upon an 
erring sister. Not so with the priors of 
Coidingham ; they returned to the punish- 
ment of the fallen Vestal, and closed the 
last stone with unfaltering hands. The 
fate of Constance, in Marmion, was un- 
doubtedly suggested by this incident, of 
which a memorial still survives, 'i'he sandal 
worn by the immured nun is preserved in 
the archives of the church. 

A number of ancient tombstones, ap- 
parently of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, were brought to light during repara- 
tions of the fabric twenty years ago, and will 
reward study. Any relics of that date in 
Scotland, the home of political and religious 
wars, and domestic feuds and destructions of 
all kinds, are precious, as they are rare. 

Who shall speak worthily of St. Abbs, a 
mountain mass, forged in early days by deep 
volcanic fires, and in later time polished and 
indented by an icy tooth ; of its terrible array 
of crag and crevice, talus and precipice, cut 
and carved in wild fantastic shapes by dis- 
solving rains, cracking frosts, and the cease- 
less battery of ocean-waves ? Or of its as- 
sociations with human life ? The prehistoric 
camp on the turf, the modern lighthouse and 
foghorn, the ancient nunnery, once also a 
light in the darkness, but hardly distinguished 
now by " mouldering lines " upon the grass ; 
the neighbouring ruins of Fast Castle, the 
Wolfs Crag of the most pathetic of all love- 
tales — each of these would demand a power- 
ful pen to portray in fitting lineaments. This 
little article is aimed at nothing so lofty or so 
difficult ; only at children and their ways, 
for, in spite of Edie Ochiltree's verdict, to 
*' set our wits against a bairn " may be very 
fitting employment for the antiquary. 

The house which we had obtained in Eye- 
mouth for the summer was not in the fashion- 
able quarter, which lies in the valley of the 
Eye, sheltered from the winter wind, with no 
outlook on the sea. It stands on an emi- 
nence on the edge of the village, looking 
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down on the harbour, and welcoming the 
ocean breeze. On one side was a row of 
houses, and on the other grassy ground, if not 
common land, at least open to all, and leading 
by a pathway to the cliffs towards the north. 
The grassy slope was constantly used by the 
fishermen to dry their nets, and the eminence 
was a favourite resort of the villager to come 
up, with or without a telescope, and descry 
what boats were in sight 

On one of the first evenings after our 
arrival we were sitting enfamille at tea, about 
seven o'clock in the evening, with the window 
open to the fresh evening breeze, the pure 
ozone of the sea. Suddenly we were aware 
of a number of children — girls chiefly — bare- 
headed and barefooted, gathered on the 
railing in front of the window, and making 
themselves obnoxious. "I like djam to ma 
piece." " Wha catz crabs wi' his cookies ?" 
" I hae butter and bread to ma tea." Fast 
and free such remarks came flying in at the 
window. " Ah !" exclaimed a visitor from 
France, " c'est un pays de sauvages ;" and it 
was like it Obviously the thing to do was 
to go out, box the infantile ears, write as an 
ill-used stranger to the local paper, interview 
the provost and baillies, and admonish the 
village schoolmaster. Very foolishly we did 
nothing of the kind, but smiling at the 
barbaros mores guos admittit patria, reflected 
that strangers might be rare in the village, 
and have to stand the process of having 
"'alf a brick *eaved at them" before they 
could work their way up into respect. Going 
out, therefore, we got hold of one child, who 
had not run away as the others did, and 
impressed on her the foolishness of such 
conduct. The others, seeing no cutting ad- 
ministered, then returned, thinking it rather 
a distinction to be spoken to by a stranger. 
Probably, indeed, they were quite unaware 
that their former conduct had been rude or 
vexatious ; it was simply their way of making 
acquaintance, a kind of informal call through 
the window. So they listened demurely to a 
few words of wisdom, and were told to be off" 
and enjoy themselves. This they were not 
loath to do, and, departing, " played them- 
selves," singing and running on the green 
until darkness fell. 

On the next night the same thing hap- 
pened, except the annoyance, and we began 



to see that here was a local custom not un- 
worthy of an observing eye. So we went out 
again, taking notes this time. When a 
number of children had collected, the elder 
ones began to play. It was a privilege, and 
required discretion. The younger ones, 
whom the elder had in their care, were 
bidden to stand aside, with the injunction : 
" You're ower young to get played yet." 

The first game or song which forced our 
attention was this; it was played by about 
six children : five stood in a row beside the 
house-wall or railings, and one stood facing 
the others, about three paces distant from 
them. The solitary girl then sang, and com- 
monly in very sweet tones : 

Here's one old Jew, just come from Spain, 
To ask alone, your daughter Jane. 

Then the ^\q answered, also singing : 

Our daughter Jane is far too young 
To understand your Spanish tongue. 

Then, singing no longer, they spoke with 
animation : 

Go away, Coat -green. 

The old Jew answered with equal spirit, 
speaking also, without singing : 

My name is not Coat-green 

I stgp my foot, and away I go, — 

suiting action to word by a pretty prance 
upon the ground, and retiring backwards. The 
others then answered again in musical 
notes : 

Come back, come back, your coat is green. 
And choose the fairest one you see. 

Then the old Jew returned pacified, and 
sang in reply : 

The fairest one that I can see 
Is pretty Alice. Come to me, — 

naming one of the girls of the company. 
Alice, however, replies firmly : 

I will not come. 

When the old Jew sings rapidly, turning 
round as he does so : 

Naughty girl, she won*t come out. 
She won't come out, she won't come out. 

Naughty girl, she won't come out, 
To see the ladies dancing. 

Then Alice thinks better of it, and saying, 

I will come, 

joins the Jew. Then the two join hands, 
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and, turning round as in a reel, sing to- 
gether : 

Pretty girl, she has come out, 
She has come out, she has come out. 

Pretty girl, she has come out. 
To see the ladies dancing. 

Now there are two Jews, and the whole 
thing begins again : " We are two Jews, just 
come from Spain," and is repeated until all 
the players have been named, and have 
" gone to the Jews."* 

The game was full of varied action, and 
the children sang it very sweetly. The aver- 
sion to being Coat-green is probably ancient, 
as green has the reputation of being an un- 
lucky, if not an enchanted colour. 

A second song caught the ear immediately ; 
it was plainly a fishers' children's song, and 
might have been written on Christmas Eve 
by the genius loci himself: 

Let the ship come sailin' in, 

Sailin' in, sailin' in. 
Let the ships come sailin' in, 

A fine summer mornin'. 

Ye dauma set your fit upon. 

Fit upon, fit upon, 
Ye dauma set your fit upon, 

Or gentle John *11 kiss you. 

Three times bless you, 

Four times kiss you, 
Half a slice of butter and bread. 

Upon a siller saucer. 

Who shall we send it to, 

Send it to, send it to, 
Who shall we send it to ? 

To Mrs. Young's daughter. 

Here one of the company was named through 
her mother, and the song was repeated until 
all had been named and "got themselves 
played." 

This is very pretty. We see the boat coming 
in, and the bairns on' the quay to see what 
they have got, and the girls to carry off the 
nets or the lines. But the young women 
may not enter the boat — that is the men's 

* This song, under the name of the ** Spanish 
Nobleman," will be found in Girls^ Games^ a little 
book written by E. D. Bourne, and published by 
Griffith and Farran. The variations are considerable. 

Be she young or be she old. 
For her beauty she must be sold, 

is a stanza which an antiquary will regret, but the 
modem spirit of my northern friends has rejected. 
There is no trace of ** Coat green" in the printed 
version. 



sanctum ; whoever does shall pay a penalty, 
being kissed even by "gentle John." None 
of us had heard this song before, but it is 
perhaps more widely spread than we 
imagined, as, since writing the above, I 
have found that it is, in slightly different 
words, sung by the children on the Beauly 
Firth. 

A third song, which involved a little action, 
and therefore caught the attention, is very 
simple, and may perhaps be widely extended. 
It is also, as was almost universal, connected 
with love affairs. 

A little girl crouched on the ground apart 
from her companions buried her face in her 
hands and began to give forth conventional 
sounds of woe, which were somewhat belied 
by the sparkling eyes which twinkled be- 
tween the half-open fingers. Then the 
others sang : 

Oh, what is Jeanie weeping for, 

A-weeping for, a-weeping for ; 

Oh, what is Jeanie weeping for. 
All on this summer^ day ? 

Jeanie then replied in a voice of simulated 
sorrow — too great an effort, for a laugh would 
burst out at times : 

I*m weeping for my own true love. 

My own true love, my own true love ; 

I'm weeping for my own true love, 
All on this summer's day. 

The others answered gaily : 

Rise up and choose another love, 
Another love, another love ; 

Rise up and choose another love, 
AH on this summer's day. 

Jeanie is not inconsolable ; she starts up 
in a moment, names one of her companions, 
who then takes the place of the desolate 
lover, and the drama is repeated. A pretty 
fragment ran thus : 

Roses up, and ro^es down, 

Roses in the garden ; 
I wadna gie ye a bunch o' flowers. 

For tenpence halfpenny farden. 

Take her by the lily-white hand. 

Lead her across the water ; 
Gie her a kiss — and one, two, three ; 

For she's a lady's daughter. 

On May-day the children in Oxford may 
be heard to sing the first of these stanzas in 
a slightly inferior form ; but not the second, 
in which there is a bit of romance. The 
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lady's daughter has for love's sake given 
up her grandeur, but found a lover, who, 
as he values the flowers of the field at an 
uncommercial rate, will know also how to 
prize at its true value the "fairer flower" 
which he has gathered. This idea forms a 
beautiful child's song, and the words were 
sung with the animation which it is the part 
of all poetry, however humble, to inspire. 
The maid, in these romantic songs, is at 
times outspoken : 

Queen Mary, Queen Mary, my age is sixteen. 
My Other's a fanner on yonder green ; 
He has plenty of money to dress me sae braw, 
Yet nae bonnie laddie will tak' me awa*. 

One morning so early I looked in the glass, 
And I said to mysel*, '' What a handsome young lass," 
My hands by my side, and I gave a '* Ha, ha," 
Come awa', bonnie laddie, and tak* me awa'." 

Here the song — a fragment probably — ab- 
ruptly ended. The appeal to Queen Mary 
as the natural high-priestess and sympathetic 
witness of unfortunate lovers is most appo- 
site, and the situation in the second verse is 
as effective as the words are spirited. The air 
of this tune was also plaintive and beautiful. 
Another song had less poetical merit, but 
has so evidently sprung from the surround- 
ings and life of the singers that it possesses 
intrinsic merit. 

Eight o'clock bells are ringing. 

Mother, let me out ; 
My sweet-heart is waiting 

For to take me out. 

He's going to give me apples, 
He^ going to give me pears ; 

He's going to give me sixpence. 
And kisses on the stairs. 

There is nothing here " on the sly," it is all 
frank and open, and the love-making is " in 
a human sort of a way.'' 

Another lover's song was very amusing, 
and a great favourite. It was an adaptation 
of " Rule, Britannia," and ran thus : 

Britannia, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves ; 
Britons, Britons, shall ne'er be slaves. 

Here the tune suddenly changed; generalities 
were abandoned, and an abrupt personal 
appeal followed : 

Why don't you marry the gurl, my boy ? 

Why don't you marry the gurl ? 
She's got the ring and everything, 

Why don't you marry the gurl ? 

VOL. XXX. 



This sounded very comic, and yet not alto- 
gether incongruous. The lover in the true 
free state will not slight his intended; for 
the hardness of our hearts the legislature 
may sanction penalties for breach of a 
plighted promise, but there is a better way 
than this, and a true Briton will understand 
his obligations and cause no unnecessary 
heart-breakings. 

Only in one song was there any approach 
to the license of speech assumed by the 
lyrist of a hundred years ago, and this was in 
a fragment of an old and well-known song. 
As sung by the children it was as pure as 
their own minds, and need not be withheld. 
It ran: 

Green pease, mutton pies, 

Tell me where mv Jeanie lies, 

And I'll be with her ere she rise 

And cuddle her to my boozum. 

I love Jeanie over and over, 
I love Jeanie amang the clover, 
I love Jeanie and Jeanie loves me, 
That's the lass that I'll gang wi'. 

And so repeated until all had received the 
same affectionate embrace. 

Ere long our own children joined the 
children of the village in these innocent and 
homely games and songs, and it was perhaps 
in compliment to one of them that, two days 
before our departure, the following sweet 
lyric was added to the evening's entertain- 
ment: 

Bonny wee Mary, pretty wee Mary, 

Bonnie wee Mary Shaw, 
O what will come to a' the toon, 
When Mary gaes awa' ! 

O some will greet, and some will lauch. 

And some say nocht ava' ; 
And some wiU break their very hearts. 

When Mary gaes awa'. 

Thus, with somewhat "sair" hearts on 
both sides, we bade adieu to our young 
friends. Were we wrong in thinking that 
what we had heard was a late echo, or a still 
spontaneous voice of the old Border poetry ? 
that these children's songs still greeted us 
from the days 

When through fair Scotland did not rise and fall 
The clank of crane and wheel mechanical, 
But over hill and valley, dale and lea. 
Was falling yet the dew of poesie. 

Such voices, alas ! soon may cease. There 
is a music-hall even in Eyemouth, and in the 

c 
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streets of the town were to be heard the 
strains of " Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay," with other 
more objectionable ditties, brought fresh by 
rail from the London stage. 

The school-house must also be added as a 
solvent of old customs and language. Eye- 
mouth by no means falls short of the national 
desire in Scotland for education. The gather- 
ing of the flaxen-haired scholars, boys and 
girls together, all dressed more carefully than 
in holiday-time, was a pretty sight, and was 
heralded in a peculiar manner. In the early 
days of September we were startled by the 
unusual sound of a bell-man going his rounds 
and making proclamation. He told of no 
article lost or promised reward, but announced 
that '' on Monday next school would again 
be opened, and all scholars were hereby re- 
minded to have in readiness and bring with 
them by 9 o'clock on said day their books, 
copybooks, slates and pencils." On two days 
was this warning repeated, but was not always 
received with joy, as its consequence in our 
dwelling was the sight of a scholar, in per- 
petual tears, seated by a table, eyeing in 
misery a pile of books before him. Let us 
hope that he has since either become recon- 
ciled to learning or found more congenial 
employment. 

Quid sitfuturum cras^ fuge quarere. Come 
what come may, among many delightful 
memories of the Berwickshire coast, the 
memory of those children's songs will not 
readily be forgotten. They formed, in truth, 
the softer and gentler colouring in a picture 
where the prominent lines were either strong 
and manly, or stern and Solemn. 

That manly vigour is the visible mark set 
on the faces of our fisher-folk who need say ? 
— who, indeed, can say ? Dickens has tried 
in his old Peggotty and his Ham Peggotty, 
and noble as both of these great creations 
are, they are creations, and perhaps not so 
near the real thing as Steenie Mucklebackit 
was eighty years since. 

I would that my pen could introduce to 
my readers a true picture of my landlord, an 
old gentleman of more than fifty years, who 
went to sea when he was twelve years old. I 
see him now, standing bareheaded, in a blue 
jersey, his white locks waving in the air, at 
the helm of the Thistle, with the tiller be- 
tween his knees. We called him "Old 



Ulysses," for we thought him as bold and as 
wise, as daring and as resourceful in danger, 
as the Greek hero of the sea. Delightful 
were the stories which he told us of adven- 
tures with whales and sharks and herring, 
but chiefly with wind and water, on every 
bay and coast between Stomoway and Sun- 
derland. Without such tales his features told 
us that 

By many a tempest had his beard been shake, 

and we felt that, if anyone could face a 
tempest, he was the man. 

He was not alone ; his son Jack was — or 
will be, if the fates spare him — just such 
another. I will relate an anecdote about 
him ; One day Jack had come in from the 
fishing, and was walking homewards along 
the quay. He was startled by the screams 
of some children in distress ; they were 
beside the sheer and unprotected edge of 
a lasher or side-stream, which conducts the 
waters of the river Eye past the harbour, and 
the channel is deep and dangerous. Run- 
ning up, Jack saw a child floating down the 
lasher, head downwards; a minute or two 
more and he would have been drowned, as 
children have been drowned on the very spot 
before ; but our Jack jumped in and pulled 
him out, and tended him on the bank till he 
saw consciousness returning. Now, reader, 
had it been you or I we should have made 
much of this exploit, have had it reported 
throughout the country with all due particu- 
lars, and perhaps have been rewarded with a 
fair medal Not so friend Jack ; seeing that 
danger was past, he hurried home to change 
his clothes without even finding out the 
child's name. To save a child's life was 
only a piece of the ordinary morning's work 
to him. 

Jack was also dear to the antiquary. He 
made extra-good bone needles for mending 
nets. He did not buy machine-made ones, 
but made his own by grinding down the 
bone on a stone. Jack, therefore, was a 
neolithic man ; but he took any stone from 
the beach, without shaping one at all ; in 
this he showed a conservative feeling which 
goes very far back indeed in human history. 

Of the stern side something has been said 
already; another portrait may be added 
We soon made the acquaintance of an old 
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gentleman, with flowing locks of golden hair, 
too old now to work even at the haddock- 
fishing, but living quietly on the hard-won 
savings of his life. He had been a sufferer 
from "the disaster," which, if my memory 
serves me, had cost him four grown-up sons. 
Since then he was " failed like," but did not 
give way to sorrow. He was an elder in the 
Free Kirk, and, more Scotico^ loved to turn 
conversation on religious topics. He told 
me that of all the texts of Scripture that one 
came most to his heart which declares that 
" Man is born to sorrow." 
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HIS is the happily chosen title of 
the book that gives the results of 
the series of excavations of Tell 
el Hesy recently completed by 
that experienced archaeologist, Mr. F. J. 
Bliss, on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. It is a fact now well known to 
antiquaries that, in most countries, a site, 
originally chosen by the earlier inhabitants 
of the special district as suitable for defensive 
purposes or otherwise adopted for residence, 
is usually occupied, for like reasons or in 
accordance with ancient precedent, by succes- 
sive waves of settlers. Thus, in investigating 
not long since the site of a massive Norman 
keep in the midlands, proofs were dug up 
which clearly showed that the slight hill or 
burrh, whereon the Norman castle had stood, 
had previously been occupied in succession 
by neolithic man, By the Romans, and by 
the Saxons. 

The mound of Tell el Hesy stands in the 
rolling country which lies between the rocky 
Judsean mountains and the rich plain of 
Philistia, sixteen miles east of Gaza. It rises 
some 120 feet immediately above the stream- 
bed of the Wddy el Hesy. " Some 2,000 
years before Christ, the Amorites built a 

• A Mound of Many Cities; or. Tell el Hesy 
ExcavaietL By F. J. Bliss, M.A. Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund (A. P. Watt, Norfolk Street, Strand). 
8va, pp. xii, 201. Upwards of 250 illustrations. 
Price OS. 



town on the bluff, 60 feet above the stream, 
and on the ruins of this city their successors 
built another. This rebuilding on the ruins 
of predecessors went on century after century 
until about 400 b.c., when the site seems to 
have been abandoned, the ruins of the last 
inhabitants being 60 feet above the ruins of 
the first builders, with a whole series of towns 
between them. Some twenty-four centuries 
passed, and all apparent traces of the lofty 
buried city had disappeared ; denudation had 
done its work, leaving a rounded surface 
which was sown and yielded a rich crop of 
wheat or barley or beans. Between April, 
1890, and January, 1893, the officers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund excavated at the 
site, and the restoration of the original level 
of the city at its north-east quarter was the 
result of their work." 

A succession of cities or buildings on the 
same site have a tendency in the East to 
raise themselves above the natural level to a 
far higher extent than in England or on the 
Continent. In the East, from the earliest 
times, buildings have been constructed of 
sun-dried bricks. These readily resume the 
nature of the mud from which they were 
formed as the result of war or of decay. 
The men of the next generation or epoch 
desiring to build on the same site would find 
no heaps of stone nor other debris that had 
to be removed before the new work was 
undertaken. They would simply have to 
build afresh on the four or five feet of sun- 
burnt soil into which their predecessors' 
dwellings had resolved themselves. 

The first settlement on Tell el Hesy 
spread over an area nearly a quarter of a 
mile square. It was surrounded by a great 
wall nearly 30 feet thick. A great comer 
tower was uncovered, 56 feet by 28 feet, with 
rooms about 10 feet square. The chief 
"finds" in this, as well as in the other 
lowest cities, consisted of a variety of pot- 
sherds ; but in one of the rooms was found 
a group of copper and bronze articles, and 
like the weapons found in Egypt, and prob- 
ably representing the local civilization. These 
weapons are all carefully figured ; one of 
them, a well-shaped spear-head, is here repro- 
duced. 

A few polished articles in bone were also 
found, as well as a bronze figure much 

c 2 
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decayed, which had been probably used a.s a 
charm, for there was a ring at the head of 
the figure by which to suspend it. 




pottery; but a far more momentous discovery 
was made in connection with this second 
city on May 14, 1891 — a tablet was found 
bearing a cuneiform inscription. In size and 
shape it resembled the tablets found at Tell 
e! Amarna in the south of Canaan, and the 
characters are now known to have been 
those that were used there about b.c 1400. 
The tablet is of burnt clay, of a dark -brown 
or coffee colour, and in size only about 
s\ inches by 2 inches. But this small 
ancient brick is of exceeding archaeological 
and historical value. Reference is made on 
it to Zimrida, who was Governor of Lachish 
in the reign of Khu-n-Aten, and a letter 
from the King of Jerusalem to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh tells us that he was murdered at 
Lachish by servants of the Egyptian king. 
In an appendix are given the transliteration 
and translation of this tablet by Professor 
Sayce ; it is now in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople, This discovery of a local 
letter sent from one Syrian city to another 
opens out a wide and well-founded hojje as 
to the possibly invaluable results of future 



Professor Sayce says that "the buried 
records of the past are about to speak once 
more, and tell us, it may be, of days when 
Abram, the Hebrew, pitched his tent in the 
neighbourhood of Hebron, and paid tithes 
to the King of Jerusalem." 

In the third city a good deal of pottery of 
the transition period, from the Amorile to the 
Phoenician period, was discovered, including 
a slab with a female ligure in low relief. 



About 17 feet above the base of the first 
city were found the foundations of a second 
city, about 48 feet below the top of ihe 
mound. One of the most noteworthy dis- 
coveries in connection with this city was a 
remarkable chamber, evidently constructed 
for the introduction of a hot blast It still Some of the pottery of the second and third 
remains doubtful whether this was an early cities had a hard firm [Xistc-. and was roughly 
bta.><t-rurnace for iron, or an oven for baking painted, restoibling the finest Egyptian ware 
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of the Tell el Amama period. A fragment 
with a quaint bird belongs to a large, wide- 
mouthed vase, painted in red and black. 
This ware is undoubtedly of foreign importa- 
tion. 

The fourth city is distinguished by an 
ash-bed found all over the area, and varying 
in thickness from 3 to 7 feet. This great 
bed of ashes that runs through the centre 
of the mound remains the mystery of the 
Tell. Professor Flindere Petrie ascribes them 
to alkali-burners, who he supposes to have 
plied their trade on the deserted hills. Mr. 
Bliss, however, thinks that these ashes came 
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from furnaces which at this time may have 
monopolized the place. In the remains of 
the city built upon this ash-bed were found a 
small bronze idol with a gold collar, and a 
tiny bronze statuette of a she-goat and kids. 
Some quaint pottery was discovered, including 
a female figure, of well-known Phcenician type, 
with huge ears. 

A beautifully symmetrical building, 56 feet 
square, belonging to this city (1300 B.C.), was 
carefully uncovered. Some of the doorways 
bad jambs of limestone. A large number of 
scarabs and cylinders were found here, as 
well as various objects in bronze and much 
insoibed pottery. 



The fifth chapter sums up the discoveries 
from the fifth to the eighth city. Among 
the remains of the fifth city a curioui 
structure was found at the depth of a feet, 
formed of isolated stones and mud -brick 
wallings ; the whole covered an area of 
112 feet by 45 feet. The most probable 
suggestion is that this large building was a 
barrack for soldiers. 




City six occurred at a depth of 18 feet. 
In this were found many pits, which had 
probably been used as storehouses for com. 
The most interesting relic of this city was 
the fragment of the neck of a jar inscribed 
with four Phcenician letters. 

Professor Sayce translates this word as 
"belonging to Samech"; this name is found 
in 1 Chron. xxvi. 7. M. Renan and Major 
Conder give, however, different readings. 
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Bronze objects occur throughout the whole 
of the mound; objects in iron from the top 
down to the upper part of city four. 

The characteristic pottery of cities five to 
eight was the Jewish or coarse copies of the 
older Phoenician type. We give a reproduc- 
don of one, which is a rough painting of an 
ibex. 
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Othei Tragments vere of a rough Creek 
type. 

Flint implements were found in abundance 
from the top of the Tell to the bottom. 
Sickle-flints were common in all the periods. 
Mr. Spurrell gives some valuable notes on 
these stone implements in an appendix. 
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The last chapters of this valuable work 
give an epitome of the chronology of the 
Tell, a sketch of the expedition, and an 
amusing account of the Arabs and Fellahins 
by whose labour the work was accomplished. 
There is not a line of padding from begin- 
ning to end ; the book is excellent and 
interesting from cover to cover. The com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund are 
much to be congratulated, not only on Mr. 
Bliss's work as an explorer, but also on. the 
admirable nay in which he has summed up 
the last of bis discoveries. 



Cbe CtssinQiton Q^%%. anD tbe 
KefielUon of '45.* 

By R. M. Grier. 

■N the old and picturesque hall at 
Tissington there is preserved a 
large collection of historical docu- 
ments of very great interest and 
They have lately been enamined in 
detail by the Roya! Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, and part of them for the first 
time made public. It is from a small portion 



value. 



only of the documents thus calendared that 
the present paper has been written, and the 
FitzHerbert collection is large enough to 
provide material for several other papers of 
great interest. 

With the many notices of the earlier years 
of the present century and the later years of 
the last the Commissioners express a hope 
to deal at some future time. As yet they 
have only reported fully on the following 
four classes, which deal with the latter half 
of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth centuries. 

1. Letters of, and orders signed by, Monck, 
the general who did more than anyone else 
to bring about the Restoration. 

2. Private correspondence of George 
Treby, afterwards Lord Chief Justice. The 
news letters are interesting, and many of the 
writers are of note. Among them may be 
named the infamous Titus Oates, and the 
famous Bishop Burnett, William Penn, and 
John Locke. 

3. The Popish Plot documents, which also 
must have belonged to Treby, as he was 
Chairman of the Committee of Secrecy, and 
in other ofhcial positions at the time. How 
they came to Tissington does not appear. 

In the first twenty letters of this third 
class we have an unusually curious and 
interesting set of documents, for they are 
evidently the original letters of the secret 
correspondence between the Courts of France 
and England in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles II. Ciphers are made use of in 
these letters, and the body of each letter 
seems to have been written with sympathetic 
ink, probably with lemon juice, which having 
been once brought to tight by being held 
before the fire is still legible, diough often- 
times faint. Sometimes the whole of a letter 
has been written in this light brown ink ; 
sometimes the secret writing occurs as a part 
only of a letter, of which the rest is written 
in common black ink upon ordinary harmless 
topics ; sometimes it appears as interlinea- 
tions throughout aletter written with common 
black ink. 

It seems probable that these were the 
actual letters which were seized in the house 
of Colman, the Duchess of York's secreUry, 
and made use of in his prosecution. 

4. The fourth class 6i manuscripts is the 
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one which at present most concerns us. It 
consists of a series of letters written at the 
end of 1745-46, describing the Young Pre- 
tender's march upon England, some of the 
skirmishes which took place, the feeling of 
the inhabitants at various points, the means 
of defence adopted, and many other details, 
altogether forming a most graphic picture of 
a critical time. Perhaps of no district of 
England are more graphic details given than 
of our own immediate neighbourhood, and 
as these Tissington letters have never before 
been made public, it is hoped the following 
extracts from them will be of interest, and 
will add something to previous knowledge of 
local history. 

Of course there is no need to give any 
detailed account of the Young Pretender's 
rebellion. The general history of his romantic 
and daring expedition is sufficiently well 
known to enable us to pass over the earlier 
portion of his famous march into England, 
and it will be enough if we meet him on the 
borders of Staffordshire. He marched along 
the ordinary route from Macclesfield to Leek, 
where he arrived on December 3. 

Throughout the long journey from Scot- 
land, Charles Edward had striven to keep 
his followers from alienating the sympathies 
of the inhabitants of the English counties 
through which they had passed. Discipline 
was enforced as rigidly as possible, and 
orders were issued that looting and plunder- 
ing were to be sternly repressed. These 
regulations were carried out with very con- 
siderable completeness, and surprisingly little 
animosity was shown by the country-people 
as they passed along. But on the other 
hand, absolutely no active sympathy towards 
them was evinced. The attitude of the 
nation was one of mere negation, though 
this very apathy was at one time a serious 
danger to the Government. Added to this 
source of danger was the feeling of mystery 
which accompanied the Pretender's move- 
ments, and which ultimately developed into 
the extraordinary panic which gave the name 
of " Black Friday " to the day of its greatest 
culmination. 

The mystery which hung over the ad- 
vancing army originated probably in the 
amazing ignorance which prevailed of the 
habits and manners of Scotsmen of that date. 



The Highlanders were regarded much as 
most people now think of a South Sea 
Islander. They were thought by Englishmen 
to be savages and cannibals, and strange 
stories are told of the hiding away of children 
along their line of march. 

The defective means of inter-communica- 
tion only heightened the mystery. The 
Tissington letters show this very plainly. 
The "rebells" are now reported to be at 
one place and now at another, and nothing 
certain can be ascertained apparently as to 
the present movements or future intentions 
of the visitors. 

As they won their way southwards they 
seem to have grown on the one hand more 
confident, and on the other less orderly. 
" They marched at a prodigious rate." 
" Several marched all night," and " in high 
spirits." Wild rumours spread abroad. 
** There were several Manchester gentlemen 
that joined the rebels, who informed me that 
20,000 French were actually landed in 
England, which account came to the Pre- 
tender this morning (not to be credited) ; 
they are full of money, they give out they 
are 20,000, and one-fifth more which follows 
them." 

To oppose them Cumberland was collect- 
ing an army. He got it to Stone, supposing 
the Pretender was bound for Wales. Thence 
he advanced to Stafford. A little later he 
had to remove to Lichfield, that he might 
cover the high road to London. The Duke 
of Devonshire had collected forces at Mans- 
field. The valour of these troops was not 
actually put to the proof, perhaps fortunately. 
A letter from Mansfield, December 6, says, 
"We were much alarmed here last night 
with a report of the rebels being within a 
few miles of this place. The Derbyshire 
forces left us in no small hurry and confusion, 
which contributed a good deal to encrease the 
allarm.** 

Such was the state of the country and its 
inhabitants when Charles Edward entered 
Leek at nine o'clock on the morning of 
December 3. They are reported as " deter- 
mined to make the best of their way to 
London." The letter of that date, written 
from " Warslow, five miles from Leek," says 
" they were yesterday pushing for Wales, but 
took the sudden turn, as I guess to avoid 
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the Duke of Cumberland's army. I expect 
they will march for Ashboum for Darby, but 
hope the army will be able to give 'em battle 
soon." The inhabitants of Leek were, 
however, prepared for the visit in spite of 
the Pretender's sudden change of plans, as 
the postscript to the above letter says " the 
Duke of Cumberland sent sixteen men to 
Leek, to order the people to get their effects 
and send him an express on their approach, 
and he would attack them there." But 
Charles Edward continued to outwit him. 
Instead of London his immediate object was 
Derby, between the forces of Cumberland 
and Devonshire. He at once proceeded 
therefore to Ashbourne, where he arrived at 
three o'clock on the same day, having on 
his way "surprised and taken prisoners 
II Light horse belonging to his Grace of 
Kingston, one of which is an officer, and 
seven Light horse belonging to his Grace of 
Cumberland, that the men have their hands 
tied behind them, and are obliged to march 
with the rebels." These soldiers were pro- 
bably scouts, and their capture was important, 
as it apparently frustrated Cumberland's 
design of attacking the rebels in the Leek 
and Ashbourne district, and enabled Charles 
Edward to pass safely by the Duke, though 
a letter of December 4 says, " it's supposed 
the King's army wasn't above eight or ten 
miles from *em. 

But the haste with which the Pretender 
was now marching, rendered necessary pro- 
bably by the gathering troops, was beginning 
to tell on his followers. We now read 
"People who now are in this house (at 
Warslow), who have seen them at Maccles- 
field, say they seem lame with their march 
and cramble much. . . . No baggage come 
up. This looks well." 

Our documents add nothing to our previous 
knowledge of the Pretender's reception at 
Ashbourne. On Thursday, December 5, 
our Warslow correspondent reports, "The 
rebells were the last night at Derby, Ash- 
bourne, and Wirksworth. It's thought their 
route is southward by Nottingham or Lough- 
borough." Evidently they were getting 
scattered, and the strict discipline was already 
relaxing. However, Derby was entered with 
great state. As is so well known, it was 
here that the momentous resolve was taken 



to retreat. Our letters give no details of the 
visit to Derby, but bring before us very 
vividly the rapidity with which the decay in 
discipline, of which traces had already been 
seen, now set in. One of the letters reports 
" there was not above 3,000 well-armed, the 
others with rusty guns and a brace of pistols 
each man, the boys pitchforks." 

Charles's army evidently very much re- 
sembled Falstaff's "ragged regiment." But 
he himself was wholly confident of success. 
However, his advisers thought otherwise, and 
the retreat began on the morning of Decem- 
ber 6. On that day they marched back to 
Ashbourne. Next day, the 7th, they reached 
Leek in miserable plight, "much dispirited 
and tir'd with marching." We have a couple 
of letters which very distinctly picture to us 
the disjointed condition of straggling disorder 
into which they had fallen. The first says, 
" At one o'clock yesterday morning the rebels 
began to march from Ashburn, Leek Road. 
Parties continued marching till seven, when 
the artillery moved. The Pretender went 
about seven. They plundered very much, 
were more abusive than in their first visit, 
and lived altogether on free quarter." The 
second says, "By an express just arrived 
(Sunday evening, December 9), from Leek, 
I have the following particulars. A thousand 
rebels marched last night from thence for 
Macclesfield; at six this morning the re- 
maining body began to march the same way. 
At eight the artillery marched. A coach- 
and-six, with about 40 horse, left Mr. 
Mills's house about eleven. Twelve horse- 
men returned presently into town demanding 
horses at three or four places, and threaten- 
ing to shoot people if not produced. After 
an hour's search left the town. Mr. Mills's, 
Mr. Lockett's, and the houses of the principal 
inhabitants . . . have been totally stripped 
and plundered, taking their linen apparell 
and everything valuable, and ransacked and 
disfigured houses entirely. Mr. Lockett, 
sen., was detained prisoner a time, and 
ordered to be shot if he did not produce 
his son. It is apprehended these outrages 
arise from the town apprehending two rebels 
who stayed after the rest in their first visit 
to steal horse, and were sent to Stafford 
jail." 

This fortunately takes the main body 
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safely out of Staffordshire. When immediate 

success ceased, at once the tide of misfortune 

b^an to flow. The country people began 

to awaken from their apathy, and to pluck 

up courage to attack any stragglers. There 

remains a curious relic of one of these at 

the Ship Inn at Swythamley, through the 

nigged neighbourhood of which the rebels 

struggled rather than marched. It consists 

of an original copy of the Manchester 

Magazine for December 24, 1745. It is 

said to have been taken from one of the 

Pretender's followers who had entered the 

Ship with the object of plundering the house. 

He was overpowered by " mine host " ; and 

his gun, together with this interesting old 

news-sheet which he had in his possession, 

is preserved at the ancient hostelry. Not 

always were the people so valorous and 

fortunate as this. There is at Okeover Hall 

a most quaint letter from the chaplain to 

the Mr. Okeover of that date, which throws 

curious light on the manner of the retreat, 

and is well worth printing, though it is not 

one of the documents from which we have 

drawn our preceding information. 



«* Good Sir, 

"We have had a dreadful time the 
last week. Upon Tuesday night we had 
five lay with us ; and upon Friday night, as 
they returned from Derby, four lay with us, 
and about seven o'clock at night came three 
(six) horsemen and said they wanted armour, 
and plundered the house and stables and 
bams, and the church. They have taken 
your best saddle trimmed with gold lace and 
furniture belonging to it, and your lady's 
bridle, and two other saddles and two other 
bridles and two pair of boots, and upon 
Tuesday the young mare, and upon Saturday 
morning the gray pad both at Christopher 
Tomkinsons, and they have taken all your 
horses at Okeover. We kept out of their 
way and saved them all. Upon Saturday 
morning, after they was gone, came three 
ruffians, and said they wanted money, and 
took from me eighteenpence, and picked the 
servants pockets of their money, and my 
silver tobacco-box; they killed none of us, 
but threatened us much» My humble service 
to your good lady, your good brother Nicol, 



and his good niece, and pray God send us a 
happy meeting. 

" I am, good sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 

"Jer. Witching. 

" Okeover, Staffordshire, 
^^ December ^^ I74S«" 

The subsequent history and failure of the 
movement is well known. Therefore, with 
this last characteristic notice of the Rebellion 
of '45 in our immediate neighbourhood, we 
conclude this paper. 
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^olp Uiz\\% of ^cotlanD : tgeir 
legenDs anD Superstitions. 

By R. C. Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Coniintud from vol. xxviii., p. 265.) 

ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND {Continued), 

ORKNEY ISLANDS : ST. TREDWBLL'S LOCH. 

St. Tredweirs Loch is held by the people 
as medicinal, whereupon many diseased and 
infirm persons resort to it, some saying that 
thereby they have got good. Yet it is said 
that when they have done all that is usual for 
them to do — as going about the loch, wash- 
ing their bodies or any part thereof, leaving 
something at the loch, as old clouts and the 
like, etc. — it is but in few in whom the 
effect of healing is produced. As for this 
loch's appearing like blood before any 
disaster befall the royal family, as some do 
report, we could find no ground to believe 
any such thing. 

SHETLAND ISLES: YELABURN OR HICLABURN 

SPRING. 

A custom formerly prevailed for persons to 
throw three stones, as a tribute to the source 
of the salubrious waters, when they first 
approach a copious spring called Yelaburn, 
or Hiclaburn (the Burn of Health), in that 
neighbourhood. A considerable pile has 
thus been raised. But the reputation of the 
spring begins to decline, and the superstitious 
offering is no longer so religiously paid. — 
Stat. Account of Scotland^ v. 185. 
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ISLE OF PAPA: ST. TRBDWELL's LOCH. 

It was the belief of the faithful that con- 
valescence was restored to women by passing 
in silence round the loch. 

SKYE : KILBRIDE. 

Here was a well with one trout only in it ; 
the natives are very tender of it, and though 
they often chance to catch it in their wooden 
pails, they are very careful to preserve it 
from being destroyed. — Martin's Western 
Islands^ 277. 

Campbell says that in the Western High- 
lands and islands, and the Isle of Man, there 
is a whole series of tales which relate to 
water-horses, and which show that people 
still firmly believe in their existence. He 
proceeds: ''In Sutherland and elsewhere 
many believe that they have seen these 
fancied animals. I have been told of 
English sportsmen who went in pursuit of 
them, so circumstantial were the accounts of 
those who believed they had seen them. 
The witnesses are so numerous, and their 
testimony agrees so well, that there must be 
some old deeply-rooted Celtic belief which 
clothes every dark object with the dreaded 
form of the each uisge. . . . The bay or 
grey horse grazes at the lake-side, and when he 
is mounted rushes into the loch and devours 
his rider. His back lengthens to suit any 
number ; men's hands stick to his skin ; he 
is harnessed to a plough, and drags the team 
and the plough into the loch, and tears the 
horses to bits; he is killed, and nothing 
remains but a pool of water ; he falls in 
love with a lady, and when he appears as a 
man, and lays his head on her knee to be 
dressed, the frightened lady finds him out by 
the sand in his hair . . . and when he sleeps 
she makes her escape. He appears as an 
old woman, and is put to bed with a bevy of 
damsels in a mountain shealing, and he 
sucks the blood of all, save one, who 
escapes over a bum, which, water-horse as he 
is, he dare not cross. . . . These tales and 
beliefs have led me to think that the old 
Celts must have had a destroying water-god, 
to whom the horse was sacred, or who had 
the form of a horse." He also says that the 
water-bull is known all over the islands. 
" There are numerous lakes where the water- 
bulls are supposed to exist, and their progeny 



are supposed to be easily known by their 
short ears. When the water-bull appears in 
a story he is generally represented as friendly 
to man." 
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9 ItiSt of tbe 3Int)entotie0 ot 
Cbutcb ^ooD0 maDe temp. 
CDtaiatD ID3I. 

By William Page, F.S.A. 
{CotUinued from p. 83, voL xxix.) 



COUNTY OF RUTLAND. 

Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 7 Ed- 
ward VI. — I Mary : 

{LiL R. H., BdU. 447, No. i.) 

COUNTY OF SALOP. 

Clebury North. 
Stoturton. 

{Ex. Q. R., Ch, Gds., \.) 
Newport 

{Ibid., |.) 
Dydylbore. 

(/^., I.) 
Abdun. 

{Ilnd,, }.) 
Mylbore Stoke. 

{Ibid., f.) 
Moreton Corbet. 

{Ibid., f.) 

1. Acton. 

2. Pulverbeche. 

3. Selattyn. 

4. Pechforde. 

5. Counde. 

6. Wolstaton. 

7. Lyebolwed. 

8. Ruckles. 

9. Chapell of Cresscbege in the parish of Conde. 

10. Kedeley. 

11. Prene. 

12. Smethecote. 

13. Acton Bumell. 

14. Froddesley. 

15. Burynton. 

16. Hareley. 

17. Stepulton. 

{Ibid., i.) 
Wheathyll. 

kibid., f) 

1. Rotlynehape. 

2. Hopesaye. 

3. Stowe. 

4. Worburye. 

5. Clomburge. 

6. Lydbury. 



o. L.y 
7. W< 



entnor. 
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COUNTY OF SALOP (contmusd). 

8. EggetoD. 

9. Mjrnde Towne. 

10. HoptoD. 

11. Qongonfoid. 

12. More. 

13. Ledom. 

14. Bishop CastelL 

1. HadnoU. 

2. Sa3mt Alkemundes of Shrewsbury. 

3. Grylshyll. 

4. Broughton. 

5. Shrewsbury (memorandum as to money). 

6. The like. 

7. The Crosse near Shrewsbury. 

8. Meolbebrace. 

9. Sa3mt Julyans. 
la Preston Gobbes. 

11. Chapele of the Qene. 

12. Batellfelde. 

13. A chapel [no name.] 

14. Saynt Maris within Shrewsbury. 

15. St .... in Shrewsbury. 

(/^iV/., A.) 

1. Cherbury. 

2. Shealve. 

3. Worthyn. 

{/did., AO 

1. Saynt Julyans in Shrewsbury. 

2. Sa^t Alkemundes in Shrewsbury. 

3. Saint Maryes in Shrewsbury. 

4. The Est Fored. 

5. Batellfeld. 

6. Preston Gobbs. 

7. Hanood. 

8. Meolle Brace. 

9. Browghton. 
la Grynsell. 
II. HadnoU. 

(/^.,tV) 

1. Moche Wenlock. 

2. Dytton. 

3. Chapel of Bentall annexed to the Vicarage 

of Great Wenlock. 

4. Chapel of Monck Hoppton in the Franchises 

of Moche Wenlock. 

5. Shepton. 

6. Chapel of Barow. 

7. Eton. 

8. Wylley in the Franchises of Wenlok. 

9. Broseley. 
la Madeley. 

11. Chapel of Burton. 

12. Bagesore. 

13. Beckeburye. 

14. Hewle. 

15. Lytyll Wenlocke. 

(/W/.» iV) 

1. Liavayrwaterden. 

2. Maynston. 

3. Clon'. 

{^^, A.) 
Chetton. 

(/^^., A.) 



COUNTY OF SALOP (c^miimud^ 
Donyngton. 

{Ibid., A.) 

Betthowse. 

(Ibid., A.) 

1. Tongge. 

2. Newport 

3. Acton Piggott 

4. Acton BurnelL 

5. Byshop CasteL 

6. Kynerley. 

7. Estope. 

8. Dowlys. 

9. Stow. 

10. Clon. 

11. Acton on the Hyll. 

12. Ludlow. 

13. Bedston. 

14. Caynham. 

15. Hopsay. 

16. Collewyston. 

17. Corley. 

18. Bromfyld. 

19. Hope Baggore. 
2a Clorbury. 

21. Hopton. 

22. Stretston. 

23. Mylboome Stoke. 

24. Burford with chaples annexsed. 

25. Mylston Chapell. 

26. Blogonflfort. 

27. Asford Cardynall. 

28. Overbere. 

29. Hopebowdeler. 

30. Asford Bowdelcr. 

31. Cardyngton. 

32. Wystonstow. 

33. Waterden. 

34. Bettus. 

35. Maynston ChapelL 

36. Rusbury. 

37. Stanton Lacye. 

38. Bytterley. 

3&/. The Chapell of Myddylton. 

39. Silvington. 

40. Calmynton. 

41. Nene Solleres. 

42. Hugat 

43. Seint Margett Cle. 

44. Gret 

{Ibid, AO 
Kynlctt 

{Ibid., A) 
Hanwood in Shrewsbury. 

{Ibid, A) 

1. Yettun, 

2. Byrytun. 

3. Prone. 

4. Herly. 

5. Wenloke Magna. 

6. Long Stantun. 

7. Burwarton. 

8. Lytyl Wenloke. 

9. Brosley. 
la Egytun. 
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A LIST OF THE INVENTORIES OF CHURCH GOODS. 



COUNTY OF SALOP {contiftued,) 

11. Bentall. 

12. Barow. 

13. Chapell of Kynley. 

14. Dvttun. 

15. Wylley. 

10. Lawles Opton. 

17. Morslow. 

18. Rotlynghope. 

19. Madeley. 
2a Sheppton. 

21. Bageser. 

22. . . . berc. 

23. Myntown. 

24. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

1. West Frebton. 

2. RoytoD. 

3. Wcm. 

4. Flanamora. 

5. Osweslr*. 

6. Monford. 

7. Worthin. 

8. Sulatin. 

9. Petton. 
I a Fittes. 

11. Lytylljcrf. 

12. Melierley. 

13. Cherbury. 

14. Nesse Strange. 

15. Spradon. 

16. Lapvngton. 

17. Mydell. 

18. Sente Martense. 

19. Brad wall. 

20. Stepulton. 

21. Forde. 

22. Smethcote. 

23. Attingham. 

24. Habl^rley. 

25. Acton Burnell. 

26. Ley Botroe (le Botwood ?). 

27. Wolstaston. 

28. Cownd. 

29. Cressett. 
3a Pycheford. 

31. Ponsburey. 

32. Chetwen. 

33. Whethenton. 

34. Dawley. 

35. Longdon. 

36. Stercheley. 

37. Preston on Wyldmore. 

38. Lyllesoll. 

39. Norton. 

40. Yeton Constantyd. 

41. Longford. 

42. Uffynglonge. 

43. Rodyngton. 

44. Ercsdl Magna. 

{T0 ^e continHcd,) 



Publications anD ptoceeDings of 
9tcl)£eolo0ical Societies. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

Part 3, completing vol. ii. of the Proceedings of the 
Hampshire Field Club, has just been issued. It 
is paged from 257 to 374, in addition to separate 
paging for small iyp^ record of the details of the 
operations of the society, etc. This issue is a par- 
ticularly good one, and well edited by Rev. G. W. 
Minns, F.S.A. ; antiquities predominate considerably 
over natural history. — The paper on '' Carisbrooke 
Castle," by Captain James Markland (keeper), is an 
admirable one. It is illustrated by a plan of the early 
earthworks, distinguishing between those of ninth and 
tenth century date, and those which are probably of 
much earlier date. A more attractive plan is the 
large folding plate which gives a bird's-eye view of 
Carisbrooke Castle as it is supposed to have been in 
the time of Edward III., derived from ancient docu- 
ments and from existing remains. It is one of the 
best plans of the kind that we have seen, and will 
well repay careful study by those who are in any wa^ 
interested in our large mediaeval fortresses. There is 
also a reproduction of a plan of Carisbrooke Castle in 
1 74 1, from a drawing in possession of the Royal 
Engineers' Department, Portsmouth, as well as several 
text illustrations of details. — Mr. T. W. Shore contri- 
butes a short, but carefully and ably written, essay on 
'*The Condover Valley and its Prehistoric Inhabi- 
Unts."— "The Oratory of Barton " is an (illustrated) 
account, by Rev. R. G. Davis, of the foundation of an 
oratory or college for six chaplains and a clerk in 
1275, at Barton, in the Isle of Wight. The account 
of the life led by these Austin Oratorians, taken from 
original documents, is vividly portrayed. — Another 
thoroughly good paper is by Mr. N. C. H. Nisbett, 
entitled '* Notes on some Examples of Saxon Archi- 
tecture in Hampshire." A puite of details gives 
drawings of pilaster strip, north doorway, and chancel 
arch of Corhampton Cnurch ; the west door of the 
church at HeadbDume Worthy ; and the font at Cor- 
hampton. We cannot, however, agree with Mr. 
Nisbett in r^;arding the bowl of this font as Saxon. — 
" Osborne, and the Families who have held it," by 
Dr. J. Groves, is a good compendium of the little that 
is known of the early history of this estate, now of so 
much interest to loyal Englishmen. — Major Attree, 
R.E., writes usefully on ''Some Hampshire Church 
Dedications from Pre- Reformation Wills." — Rev. E. 
S. Prideaux-Brune contributes "Notes concerning 
Rowner," with an illustration of the church, and an 
apparently carefully compiled list of rectors from 1292 
downwards. — ^The editor gives an interesting account 
(with plate) of a remarkable inscribed slab in the 
church of North Stoneham, which has hitherto greatly 
puzzled antiquaries. In the centre is a shield charged 
with a two-headed imperial eagle, and round the 
margin is inscribed : La Sefwlturade la Schola d$ 
Sciavoni Am Dni MCCCCLXXXXL Mr. Minns 
interprets this to be "The Tomb of the Confraternity 
of Slavonians, a*d. 1491/' and proceeds to show how 
this inscription throws light upon a chapter in the 
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history of the andent commerce of Southampton. — ^A 
short anonymous article describes and well illustrates 
the Norman house at Southampton kno¥m as '* King 
John's Palace.** — Nor are naturalists left out in the 
cold. " A New Hampshire Fungus," with coloured 
^ate, b of much more than county or local interest. — 
We hare but seldom handled a provincial society's 
journal that has given us so much pleasure as this ; 
there is not one paragraph of padding. 

^ ^ ^? 

Part 6, voL iv., of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
SociBTY has for firontispiece a fine armorial book- 
pfaUe which was probably engraved for Sir George 
Hongerford, of Cadenham, Knt., who died in 17 12. 
The mantling b well executed. The index to War- 
ren's GuitU is continued. Announcement is made of 
a new department of the journal termed ** Book-Plate 
IdentifioUion," under the management of Messrs. J. 
R. Brown and H. W. Fincham. Eleven nameless 
plates are this month printed for identification. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Leicbstershirb ARCHiCOLOciCAL Society's 
Transactions, vol. viL, Part I., just issued to 
members, contains the proceedings at the bi-monthly 
meetings, a full account of the annual excursion to 
Melton Mowbray and the neighbourhood, and the 
following papers: "Melton Mowbray Church," by 
the Rev. Richard Blakenev; ''Notes on a Pamphlet 
of the Restoration Period *^ (** Mirabilis Annus," etc., 
l66i>, hy the Rev. E. H. Bates; ''Notes on a 
recently recovered Register at Claybroke, 1 701 — 
■TIS*" ^ ^c Kc^* £• ^* Bates ; and an excellent 
paper on the " Discovery of one of the Main Sewers 
of Roman Leicester," by Colonel Bellairs, who is 
midoubtedly the best living authority on the subject 
of Leicester during the Roman occupation of Britain. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Shropshire ARCHiCOLOciCAL Society's 
Transactions, 2nd Series, vol. vi., Part II., just 
issued to subscribers, consists of 150 pages, and 
oootains the following papers : " The Story of 
Oswestry Castle," by J. Parry Jones ; " An Ancient 
Bronze Matrix found at Chirbury," by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Bnrd; "Some Account of the Manors of 
Chetton, Endon Burnell, and Endon George," by the 
Rev. Ralph C. Purton ; "The Churchwardens' 
Accounts of High Ercall," by the Hon. and Rev. G. 
H. F. Vane; "The Kynaston Family," by W. 
Burson ; " Wenlock Corporation Records," by H. F. 
J. Vaughan; "A Fourteenth-centuiy Document re- 

rting one of the Trade Gilds of Shrewsbury," by 
Rev. C H. Drinkwater ; and the " Rectors of 
Sdattyn," being a further portion of the history of that 
place, by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen. The part 
ts varied and interesting. The Chirbury matrix is, 
according to the late Mr. Matthew Bloxam, of the 
date 1590 — 1410. It contains a representation of the 
A^rgin and Child, three inches in length, and is a die 
for casting small images, which were perhaps sold to 
wor^ppers at one of the shrines in the Priory Church 
of C^bory. 

PROCEEDINGS. 
At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
hdd on May 31, the president read an address with 



reference to the Heraldic Exhibition, and the chief 
objects of interest contained therein. — Mr. Everard 
Green communicated an account of Wriothesley's 
Tournament Roll of 15 10, which has been lent by the 
Heralds' College to the exhibition. — The president 
read a paper on early heraldic book-plates and heraldic 
engravings, illustrated by a fine senes of examples. — 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper descriptive 
of the helm and crest, snield, surcoat, etc., from the 
Black Prince's tomb, exhibited by the courtesy of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Mr. Hope specially 
called attention to the omission of the laoel for 
cadency on the crest, shield, and surcoat, which could 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the 
relics were those of Edward III., and not of his son, 
perhaps hung up by the King's order as a mark of his 
deep affection. — At the ordinary meeting, on June 14, 
the following exhibitions and commumcations were 
laid before the society : Selection of Skulls and Horn- 
cores in illustration of the Origin of the Breeds of 
English Oxen, by Professor T. McKenny Hughes; 
" Of the Methods used in Making and Ornamenting 
an Egyptian Rock-tomb," by Mr. Somers Clarke ; 
" Recent Excavations in Montenegro," by Mr. J. A. 
R. Monro; and "On the Chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary beside the Cloister at Wells," by Mr. 
Edmund Buckle. 

^ ^ ^ 
The second general meeting of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland for 1^94, was held in 
the Council Chamber, Tholsel, Kilkenny, at 11.30 on 
May 14, when the general business of the society was 
transacted. After luncheon carriages conveyed the 
members to Dunmore, five miles mstant, wnere the 
extensive series of caves were explored by torchlight 
The return was through Jenkinstown Demesne to 
Jenkinstown House by the xind invitation of the Hon. 
Richard Bellew, where portraits are preserved of 
Bishop Rothe (1568- 1652) and his nephew. Dean 
Rothe. Thence across the Nore by Three Castles 
Bridge and along the old Thomback Road, which 
commands a beautiful view of the junction of the 
Dinan and the Nore, and the plain of Ros Airgead 
(silver wood) where, traditionally, silver shields were 
made centuries before the Christian era. After Uie 
return to Kilkenny there was an hour's drive in the 
town to see its antiquities. During the morning 
session and at an evening meeting the following papers 
were read : " Ogams, including four recentfy dis- 
covered," by the Rev. Canon Hewson ; "The De 
Verdons of Louth," by the Rev. Denis Murphy ; 
" The Irish Chieftainry," bv the Rev. T. A. Mac 
Murrogh- Murphy ; "The Ancient Celtic Cross of 
Drumgoolan, co. Down," by Francis Joseph Bigger ; 
" Prehistoric Pottery firom the Sandhills," by W. J. 
Knowles ; " Notes on the Chartulary of the Monsis- 
tery of St. Mary the Virgin of Kenlis in Ossory," and 
" Notes on the Royal Foundations of King James II. 
in Kilkenny," by G. D. Burtchaell ; "Two Illustra- 
tions of a Funeral Custom in the Baronies of Bargy 
and Forth, co. Wexford," by Miss Margaret Stokes ; 
" Old Place- Names and Surnames in co. Kerry," by 
Miss Hickson ; " Old Seal of the Town of Youghal,^' 
by George J. Hewson ; " Further Notes on the Word 
'Sidh,"'^ by George Coffey; and "Points of resem- 
blance between some recent discoveries in Greece 
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and andent remains in Ireland," by S. K. Kirker. 
On May i <, early in the forenoon, carriages started 
from the Victoria Hotel, convejring the members along 
the left bank of the Nore, past the famous marble 
works and the little old ruined church of Blackrath, 
and one of the Dunbell Raths through the village of 
Bennett's Bridge, still keeping the left bank of the 
Nore through the beautiful demesne of Mount Juliet, 
by kind permission of the Earl of Carrick, in which, 
seven miles from Kilkenny, is the ruined castle of 
Ballylinch, the ancient seat of the second branch of 
the Grace &mily. The castle was described by Mr. 
Langrishe, vice-president. Thence the party pro- 
ceed^ about a mile to Legan Castle adjacent to the 
demesne, where is a recently-discovered Ogam in- 
scribed "legaun," or pillar-stone, from which the 
castle derives its name. The castle, stone, and 
manner of its discovery were described by the Rev. 
Ganon Hewson. At 11.30 the party left Legan for 
Thomastown, a mile further. Here is a large and 
beautiful thirteenth-century church, figured in Led- 
wich, and often erroneously described as an abbey. 
It had choir and side aisles. In the graveyard are the 
upper portion of a large Celtic cross, similar in pattern 
to those seen in last year's excursion at Nurney, co. 
Carlow ; also a small fragment of the ancient font. 
Among the toml»tones are in the north aisle a floor 
slab, with floriated cross armorial bearings and Latin 
inscription, as yti undeciphered, but conjectured to 
commemorate Thomas Den, Bishop of Ferns, who 
died August 27, 1400. In the chancel are two life- 
sise effigies of post-reformation clerics not identified 
(no arms or inscriptions). At 12.15 ^^ ^^"^7 ^^^^ 
Thomastown, passing a house in the town said to have 
been occupied for a night by James IL in his flight 
from the Boyne, and over the bridge, which is flanked 
by two ruined towers, to Jerpoint Abbey, one mile 
distant Jerpoint Abbey was founded in the eleventh 
century for Cistercians by Donal MacGiolapaudric, 
Prince of Ossory, and Felix O'Dullany, Bishop of 
Ossory. At i p.m. the party left Terpoint for a large 
Ogam in a field at Ballyboodan, $( miles distant, part 
•of the lands of Knocktopher Priory. Near the 
Ogam b the old church of Kilkerril, now called Kil- 
curl, and a castle, an ancient seat of a branch of the 
Purcell fiimily. The party then left Ballybooden for 
Knocktopher Priory. The Priory was founded A.D. 
1356, for White Carmelites, by James, second Earl of 
Ormonde. Within the Priory buildings is a holy well 
dedicated to the Blessed Trinity. At Knocktopher 
are the remains of the ancient '' tochair " across the 
stream and marshy ground adjoining, from which the 
place derives its name (the hill at the causeway), and 
the sites of four castles — one, the occasional residence 
of the Earls of Ormonde. The second Earl, founder 
of the Priory, died there October 18, 1382. Also the 
twelfth-century tower and doorway of the ancient 
parish church. Among the tombstones in the old 
churchyard is one of the twelfth century recently dis- 
covered with an incised cross of curious pattern. 
After lunch the party left Knocktopher tor the 
ninth or tenlh-century church at Sheepstown, which 
was described Iw M. M. Murphy, hon. local secre- 
tary for West Kilkenny. The members also visited 
the ancient ruined church and round tower at Agha- 
villar, with the castle of the Graces standing in the 



churchyard, which were described by the Rev. W. 
Healy, P.P., hon. provincial secretary for Leinster. 
The party returned to Kilkenny through Kilree and 
Kells, which lie on the direct road. At Kilree are a 
beautiful Celtic cross, a round tower, an ancient 
church, with several inscribed ancient monuments and 
a holy well dedicated to St Bridged. These were 
described by Mr. P. M. Egan, hon. local secretary 
for the city of Kilkenny. At 4.30 the party left Kilree, 
and, about a mile further, arrived at the extensive 
ruins of the Priory and Castles of Kells. These were 
also described by Mr. Egan. 

^ ^ ^ 

At the meeting of the Royal ARCHiCOLOGiCAL 
Institute, held on June 6, Mr. E. Green in the 
chair. Dr. Hopkins read a paper on " An Early 
Seventeenth-Century Organ Contract." The organ 
was built for the chapel of Chirk Castle, Nmth 
Wales, by John Burward, organ maker, of London, 
at a cost of ;^I50, paid by Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
the then owner of tne castle. The date of the coo* 
tract is February 29, 1 63 1, the organ being completed 
in ten months. Dr. Hopkins exhibited the original 
contract, and also some contemporaij MS. music 
books from the same chapeL — Dr. Wickham Lej^ 
read a paper on **The Constitution Quia ^ropier 
which Governed Canonical Elections in the Middle 
Ages." They were (i) by way of the Holy Ghost ; 
(2) by scrutiny ; and (3) by compromise ; instances of 
the survival of these practices in England in the 
nineteenth century were given. 

^ ^ ^ 

A meeting of the Oxford University Brass- 
Rubbing Society was held on May 29 in Mr. Man- 
ning's rooms. — Mr. S. W. Crowfoot read a paper on 
** The Problems of an Engraver." He advocated the 
artistic, as well as the historical, claims of the brass. 
He reminded us that Bume-Jones did not think it 
unworthy to design a funeral monument. He pointed 
out the technical limitations of the brass-engraver, and 
showed that the design was that by which a brass 
must be judged. The brass-engraver, when one con- 
siders his difficulties, has shown himself in many cases 
a true artist endowed with power of expression and a 
sense of symmetry and proportion. He then com- 
mented on the scarciW of our information as to the 
engraver, and showed us how the artist identified 
himself with his work in striking contrast to the puny 
aims of the modem craftsman. — ^After a discussion 
the meeting adjourned. 

^^O ^A^ ^A^ 

^r\j ^^y ^^9 

A meeting of the Society of Biblical ARCHiB- 
OLOGY was held on June 5, at 37, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, when the following papers were 
read: By Rev. Dr. Gaster, "An Unknown Aramaic 
Version of Theodosius of Rome of the * Song of the 
Three Children'"; and by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, 
"TheGodNinip." 

^ ^ ^ 

On May 26 the members of the Bradford Anti- 
quarian Society made an excursion to Kildwick 
for the purpose of visiting the church and other anti- 
quities in the district. At Kildwick Station they were 
received by Mr. W. A. Brigg, who acted as dcerone 
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dorine the day, and were conducted at once to the 
draicn. On the way there the famous bridge over the 
Aire was inspected. This bridge, which is one of the 
most ancient in the valley of the Aire, was constructed 
in the reign of Edward II., as is shovm by the still 
existing accounts for the estates of Bolton Abbey. 
There nad been a village at Kildwick for centuries 
before this, and Domesday Book shows that even in 
Saxon times the community had its church. Having 
assembled in the church, the party was briefly wel- 
comed \^ the Vicar (the Rev. A. D. C Thompson), 
after which Mr. Brigg gave a short account of the 
architectural history of the building. He remarked 
that the great length of the building had gained for it 
the name of the "Lang Church of Craven,*' and 
pointed out the curious fact that though a clerestory 
exists, and is an important feature in the south side of 
the church, upon the north side the clerestory is 
absent. Dealing with the general history of the village^ 
he pointed out that the manor of Kildwick had b^n 
— soon after the foundation of the monastic community 
at Embsav, afterwards removed to Bolton Abbey — 
raven bv the founder of the abbey, Cecilia de Romillie, 
the mother of the fiunous " boy of Egremont," to the 
canons of Embsay. The history of the village after 
that event, as written in the Bolton Abbey Compotus, 
was that of a well-managed agricultural estate. Sub- 
seijaently, after inspecting the registers, the early 
namted glass in the windows, and the interesting 
ionrteenth-century efiSgy of a knight in armour in the 
churdi, the party proceeded to Kildwick Hall, the 
residence of Alderman Brigg, a quaint seventeenth- 
century building overlooking the valley. An account 
of the history of the building was given by Mr. Brigg, 
and the president of the association (Mr. T. T. Emp- 
sall) added some valuable facts with regard to the 
history of property in the locality after the dissolution 
of the monasteries, which he had recently gathered 
from onpobluhed documents in the Record Office, 
London. ^ the kindness of Alderman Brigg the 
interior of the house was inspected, and the partv 
went OD to Farnhni Hall, the residence of Mr. Franlc 
J. Slingsby. Thb building is of considerable anti- 
quity, and was formerly, there b reason to believe, a 
*^ ped," or fortified dwelling-house, and it may have 
seen serious work when, after the battle of Bannock- 
bmn, the Scotch harried the village of Kildwick. The 
towen of the house remain, and the walls are of 
t«wwjm<^ thickness. The party afterwards found time 
before the return train to visit Kildwick Grange — the 
kcal residence of the canons of Bolton when visiting 
their estate. The building has been divided into 
halves, but one portion of the house still remains very 
largdy in its original condition. A beautiful moulded 
cohng is retained, the walls are mostly panelled with 
dark oak, and a beautiful staircase is still intact 

^ ^ ^ 

At a meeting of the Royal Historical Society, 
held on May 24, Mr. Hubert Hall in the chair, the 
following were elected fellows : Messrs. G. W. 
Pkothero and A. Kingston. — A paper was read by 
Mr. A. G. Little " On the Educational Organization 
of the Mendicant Friars in England," in which the 
sfstem of the schools was described with great 
minBtenfw and with much research. 



The Salisbury Field Club visited Warblington 
Castle and Church and Chichester Cathedral on 
May 30. The party reached Havant by train, and 
thence proceeded in brakes a short mile and a half to 
Warblington. Of Warblington Castle but one tower 
and the remains of some outworks are left. Here 
lived for a time Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, who 
was bom at Farleigh Hungerford Castle in our county, 
and who, when old in years, was executed — murdered 
would be a truer term — for high treason in Henry 
VHL's reign. In the castle was bom Henry Cotton, 
Bishop of Salisbury from 1598 to 161 5. ''He was," 
says Wood, " a younger son of Sir Rich. Cotton, Knt, 
one of the Privy Council to K. Edw. 6." Warbling- 
ton Church, the porch of which is illustrated m 
Parker's Glossary of Architecture^ was, so the story 
goes, built by two maiden ladies. An altar-tomb 
(with effigy) in the chapel, east of the south aisle, 
commemorates, according to the same authority, one 
benefactress ; and an effigy found with a stone coffin 
some time back, outside the north aisle-wall, the 
other. The pillars of the south arcade are good Early 
Perpendicular work ; some of the old paving-tiles 
have been relaid in the chancel, and a numl^r of 
stone coffins found at different times are preserved in 
the church. — In the aftemoon the party reached 
Chichester, which, although but a small city, is fortu- 
nate in possessing within its ancient walb, among 
much else that is noteworthy, three such interesting 
and beautiful buildings as the cathedral church of St. 
Peter, St. Mary's Hospital, and the Market Cross, 
St. Mary's Hospital, founded A.D. 1229 for a chaplain 
and thirteen bedesmen, stands on the site of an earlier 
institution. St. Mary's still retains its ancient plan. 
Entering by a gateway (Perpendicular in style) into a 
small courtyard, immediately fronting us is the hos- 
pital, resembling in appearance a church, the nave of 
which forms the hall, tne two side-aisles being divided 
off into rooms for the inmates. The whole is covered 
in with a timber roof of one span, supported by two 
rows of massive balks of the same material. The 
chancel, which forms the chapel of the hospital, is 
divided from the hall by a rich wooden screen. 
Decorated in style ; in the chapel are the old stalls, 
the carving on the under portion of the seats of some 
of them is exceptionally vigorous and good. To the 
north of the chapel, and communicating with it, is a 
small sacristy. The Market Cross was built by 
Bishop Story about 1 501, and stands at the junction 
of four streets, each of which is named after one of 
the four points of the compass. The cross is octagonal 
in plan, the vaulted roof being supported by a cylin- 
drical column of great thickness. Externally the apex 
of each arch is surmounted with a canopied nicne ; 
these once were filled with statues — St George, 
Bishop Story (the founder), and other bishops. The 
clock was the gift of Dame Elizabeth Farington, 1724. 
In the cathedral attention was specially directed to 
the capitals of the pillars in the presbytery ; the two 
interesting carved panels of stone in the north choir- 
aisle, representing the *' Raising of Lazarus " and the 
''Meeting between Martha and Mary and our Lord 
at the entrance to Bethany"; and the richly-carved 
tomb of Bishop Shurbome, 1536. In St. John's 
chapel are some good examples of Sussex ironwork. 
The library is in the chapel of " The Four Virgins," 
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and contains some MSS., and some interesting relics 
from the tombs of early bishops. The restored tomb 
of St Richard is in the south transept, behind which 
are some curious panel-paintings by Bemardi, the one 
representing the granting of a charter by Ceadwalla to 
Selsey Cathedral, and the other the confirmation of 
the same charter by Henry VIII. The panel-paintings 
of the bishops of Chichester in the north transept are 
also by this artist. 

^ -Off ^ 

The first of the excursions which the members of the 
Thoresby Socibty in Leeds have planned for the 
present season in the pursuit of archaeological study 
took place on May 26, the scene of the visit being 
Selby and neighbourhood. Among the places of 
hbtoric interest visited were Selby Abbey, and the 
ancient ecclesiastical edifices of Brayton, wistow, and 
Cawood, together with the remains of the famous 
Cawood Castle. Apart from Selby's great Benedictine 
monastery, the most remarkable place visited was that 
of the castle at Cawood, or rather of the little that 
now remains of that memorable pile of buildings. 
The little that does remain, however, is of unique 
interest, inasmuch as it afibrds some indication of the 
splendour of the palace that stood on the site when it 
was the residence of the archbishops of York and of 
Cardinal Wolsey himself. Here it was that "the 
proud Lord Cardinal" was taken prisoner on the 
mandate of his sovereign, and bade ''a long farewell 
to all his greatness." From Cawood it was that the 
fiillen favourite set out on his humiliating journey to 
London, dying on the way at Leicester, ''where a 
reverend abbot with all his convent honourably re- 
ceived him," and from whom he sought shelter for 
''an old man broken with the storms of State." 
Apart from the romance of the great Cardinal's fall 
and his arrest by the Earl of Northumberland, the 
castle at Cawood has many other associations of 
especial interest. Long before the Conquest, for 
instance, the archbishops of York possessed a palace 
here, and it was the summer residence of Wolsey 
when he was arrested for high treason. The palace 
was demolished during the great rebellion, and all 
that now remains is a Urge chapel or banqueting-hall 
— now used as a granary — and tne gatehouse bluing 
the arms of the See of York, the work of Archbishop 
Kempe in the middle of the fifteenth century. It was 
through the beautifully-ornamented gatehouse that the 
proud Lord Cardinal passed in the hour of his 
humiliation. In the room above this gatehouse the 
Archbishop's courts-Ieet for the manor are still held, 
while extensive marks of other old foundations assist 
in carrying back the mind to one of the most remark- 
able perils of English history. In the church of 
Cawood— the points of interest in which were indi- 
cated by the Vicar, the Rev. G. Day— is a monument 
of Archbishop Monteigne, a native of the district, 
who had been Bishop successively of Lincoln, London, 
and Durham, and founded a charity at Cawood. At 
Wistow Church, a couple of miles from Cawood, in 
the direction of Selby, the party were conducted over 
the church by the Vicar, as they were also at Brayton 
Church by the Rev. T. Cheese. Brayton Church, 
which belonged to Selby Abbey, is considered to be 
one of the most remarkable Norman churches in this 
part of Yorkshire, its characteristic features being its 



very rich portal, with beak-head mouldiogs and 
medallions, and its transept. Other churdies in 
Yorkshire with similarly decorated doorways are Adel 
and Birkin. It is supposed that the church at Brayton 
was given to Selby by the Conoueror. At Sielby 
Abb^ itself the party were receivea by the Vicar, by 
whom they were shown over the stately edifice. The 
abbey, which was a foundation of William the Con- 
queror in the latter part of the eleventh century, 
holds a unique position as the one great Benedictine 
monastery of the North of Englana surviving as a 
parochial church. Being the only one of the York- 
shire abbey churches which is not wholly or partly in 
ruins, it is generally regarded as the most interesting 
monastic church in tne county ; but it has been 
grievously spoilt by "restorations" and by the treat- 
ment of some of its monuments. There are few 
buildings in England in which are to be found better 
opportunities of studying the various styles and 
changes in English ecclesiastical architecture than are 
afforded by the abbey church of Selby. — ^The next 
excursion of the society will be on June 30, when 
they will visit Ripon and Markenfield HalL — On the 
invitation of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
they will visit York on July 18 and 19, and the last 
excursion of the season will be to Kirkstall Abbey 
some time in September. 

^ «#£ ^ 

An evening meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was 
held on May 23, at 22, Albemarle Street, the presi- 
dent (Mr. G. L. Gomme) in the chair. Mr. Ordish 
exhibited a Sword Dancers' dress sent him by Miss 
Edleston, of Gainsford, near Darlington, and read a 
short note by that lady, giving an account of the 
Sword Dancers' Exhibition, and produced a copy of 
their song. Mr. F. Sessions read a paper entitled 
"The Omens of the Thugs and their relation to 
European Folk-Lore of Birds and Beasts," and a dis- 
cussion followed in which Mr. Baverstock, Mr. Nutt, 
Mr. Kitts, Dr. Caster, Dr. Greeor, Mr. Kirby, Mr. 
Hartland, and the president took part Papers on 
the " Classification of Proverbs and Sayings of the 
Isle of Man," by Mr. G. W. Wood, F.I.C., and on 
" Water and Well Worship," by Mr. A. W. Moore, 
were also read. 

^9^ ^^y ^^y 

On May 29 the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
held their first summer meeting, having a long and 
interesting day on the Wolds. Upwards of sixty of 
the mem^rs arrived at Wetwane by trains from Hull, 
Beverley, Scarborough, Driffield, Malton, and York. 
The first rendezvous was on the prettily-planted and 
well-sheltered lawns of Wetwang Vicarage. It is 
difficult to realize that there was not a single shrub 
on this once bleak spot when the Rev. £. Maule 
Cole came here as vicar thirty years ago. The earliest 
arrivals had breakfast at the Vicarage, and at 9.30 Mr. 
Cole read an able paper on the manorial and general 
history of the parisn. An adjournment was then made 
to the church, which was described by the Rev. Dr. 
Cox, F.S.A., oresident of the society, and now rector 
of Holdenby, Northampton. He said the church was 
dedicated to St. Michael, and not to St Nicholas as 
Kelly's and other directories stated. The mistake as 
to St. Nicholas probably arose from one of the two 
bells bearing the inscription SancU NicoUu ora /rv 
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Hs b black letter of the fifteenth century. The 
curious plan of the church was commented upon, there 
being a larro north transept. Mr. Bilson and the 
Rer. M. F. Morris joined in a discussion as to certain 
details of the church. Dr. Cox drew attention to 
the descent into the church of some i8 inches, and 
pointed out that this was a peculiarity of several of 
the Wold churches. Shortly before eleven the large 
party left Wetwang in five big farm waggons, each 
drawn by three gaily-caparisoned horses. These con- 
Tcyances were much appreciated, especially as they 
were most kindly plaoed at the full service of the 
society by the fanners of the district. Some six or 
seven miles of fine wold scenery brought the party to 
Huggate Dikes. On arriving at this series of entrench- 
ments, the Rev. £. Maule Cole read a valuable paper. 
He pointed out that these earthworks stretched across 
a neck of high ground, less than half a mile broad, 
which separates two deep dales, the one terminating 
in Holdemess, and the other in the Vale of York, 
thus interrupting a continuous and comparatively 
level passage from the one district to the other. The 
entrenchments cover, in fact, the only level field of 
ground existing in the high wolds across which any 
persons could pass from north to south, and vice versA^ 
without having to face a very seep dale side. The 
naper thoroughly established the point that the 
Huggate Dikes were ancient military works. At the 
conclusion of this much-appreciated paper some dis- 
cussion took place, and a return was made to Huggate 
schoolroom, where the rector (the Rev. W. R. JoUey) 
and Mrs. Jolley most courteously entertained the large 
party to luncheon. After luncheon the election of 
several new members was proceeded with.— Colonel 
Haworth-Booth proposed, and Mr. Bethell seconded, 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Jolley, and 
the Rev. Dr. Cox proposed, and Councillor Hall 
seocmded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Clarkson and his 
l»other filtnners for their liberal loan of convejrances. 
A short visit was afterwards paid to the church. — 
The rain somewhat spoilt the programme, but most 
of the party proceeded on foot some two or three 
miles through the dales to Fridaythorpe, where the 
little unrestored church is full of interesting Norman 
work, which was briefly commented on by Dr. Cox 
and Mr. Bilson. Another two miles were traversed, 
during which Mr. Cole and Mr. Mortimer pointed 
out the various entrenchments on the surrounding 
wolds, and Fimber was reached, where a bountiful 
tea was provided in the schoolroom, Sir Tatton Sykes 
and the Rev. E. M. Cole being the hosts of the society. 
A few minutes were spared for the beautiful new 
cbardi of Fimber and then the members sought their 
respective trains at Fimber Station. — The next meet- 
ing of the society is at Preston, Hedon, and PauU on 
Almost i6, and the annual meeting will be held at 
Dnffidd on September 24 and 25. 

^^ ^ ^J 

The St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society paid a 
visit, CD June 9, to the church of Chalfont St. Giles, 
under the guidance of the Rev. C H. Evelyn White, 
F.S.A. 

•^w^ ^^y *^^ 

The SOCIBTY FOE THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 

Buildings held its annual meeting in the Old Hall, 
VOL. XXX. 



Clifford's Inn, on June 14, Mr. J.' T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., in the chair, when a paper was read b^ Mr. 
Heywood Sumner on " Protection and Production." 
^^ ^^ ^ 

The annual meeting of the Wilts ARCHiEOLOGiCAL 
AND Natural History Society will be held this 
year at Marlborough, on July 19, 20, and 21. 
Amongst other places of interest it is intended to visit 
Ramsbury, Lattfecote, Aldboume, Great Bedryn, and 
Chisbury. One of the attractions of the meeting will 
be the exhibition of the very large collection of local 
flint implements and of Roman coins from the site of 
Cunetio found by Mr. T. W. Brooke, of Marl- 
borough. 

^ ^ ^^ 

The Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club 
had an excursion on May 22 to Bridgnorth and the 
neighbourhood. The places visited were : Worfield, 
with its church (dating from the fourteenth century) 
and fine Bromley monuments ; Chesterton Walls, an 
andent British camp, embracing twenty acres, but 
since used by the Romans, perhaps as a summer 
camp ; the fragments of Chesterton Church (four- 
teenth century), are now built into two cottages, and 
adjoining well, traditionally said to be a baptistery ; 
Stockton Church ; and the old manor-house at Ewd- 
ness. At Chesterton Walls a paper on the camp was 
read by the Rev. T. Auden, F.S.A. 

^^ ^ ^ 

The seventh meeting of this session of the Society 
OF Biblical ARCHitOLOCY was held at the society's 
house on June 5. Several new candidates were 
elected, and others nominated for the next meeting. 
A paper was read by Dr. M. Gaster on **An Un- 
known Aramaic Version of Theodosius of Rome of 
the *Song of the Three Children.'" A paper was 
also read by Mr. T. G. Pinches, entitled "Was 
Ninip • the Most High God ' of Jerusalem ?" 

^ «^ ^ 

The first meeting and excursion of thb season of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
AND ARCHiEOLOGiCAL SOCIETY was held ou Wednes- 
day and Thursday, June 13 and 14, at Lake Side 
Hotel. On the first day, June 13, the members and 
their friends met at Ulverston, and took train to 
Cark Station, where carriages were in readiness to 
take the party the following excursion — viz., to Cark 
Hall, Cartmel Priory Church, Field Broughton, 
Cartmel Fell Chapel, to Lake Side Hotel, where the 
f)arty stayed all night. On the second day, June 14, 
carriages left Lake Side at nine, and proceeded by 
Ilaverthwaite Station, Colton Church, Spark Bridge, 
Lowick Green, Woodgate (where a divergence of 
three-quarters of a mile was made to see the stone 
circle at Knapperthaw), thence by Goathwaite to 
Stone Rings Camp, near Burney, and the British 
settlement on Heathwaite Fell, from which the drive 
was continued to Ashlack Hall, and vi& Grisebeck to 
Kirkby Hall and Church, arriving at Kirkby Station 
about five p.m., in time for trains to all parts. — Cart- 
mel Church and Cark Hall were described by Mr. 
W. O. Roper; and Cartmel Fell Chapel, its image 
of the Rood, its woodwork and old glass, by Chan- 
cellor Ferguson. — The following papers were laid 
before the society during the two days, and the places 

D 
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vi^ted were described : " The Homes of the Kirkbys 
of Kirkby-in-Fumess " and "A Grasmere Fanner's 
Sole Schedule in 1710," by H. S. Cowpet, F.S.A. ; 
" More Local Nolices from Privy Council Recocds," by 
T. H. Hodgson; "A TuUie and Wauch Pedigree,'' 
bf H. Wagner, F.S.A. i "The Fate of the Regular 
Clergy at the Tudor Disestablishment" and "The 



Incense Cups and Beads," by Ihe president, Chan- 
celloi Feiguson, F.S.A. ; "Touching (or Ihe King's 
Evil," by H. Barnes, M.D. ; " Hardknolt," by Rev. 
W. S. Calveriey, F.S.A, 

*5 *ff ^ 

At the monthly meeting of Ihe Socibty OF Anti- 
quaries OF Nbwcastlb-on-Tvne, held on May 30, 
considerable discussion arose with regard to the 
alterations going on at St. Andrew's Church, New- 



wardens of St. Andrew's, assured the society that he 
might say for himself, for the Vicar, and his fellow- 
church warden 3, that their wish was la have every- 
thing of antiquarian interest most carefully protected, 
and in any way Ihey could Ihey would take Ihe 
erealest possible care that no injuiy was done to any- 
thing that was found- They had made s^iecial arrange- 
ments with Mr. Hicks, atchilect, to the eSecl that 
everything of antiquarian interest should be taken the 
greatest care of. So far as the contract was con- 
cerned, if they happened to come across anything that 
would indicate any of the old building, and possibly 
the lost chantiy, which they thought might stand 
upon the present vestry, it was decided that the con- 
tract might be altered so that they might pay for any 
dilfcrences in work. So far as the tombstone of Sir 
Aymer de Athol was concerned, he might say it had 
been suggested by one of the churchwardens (Dr. 
Arnison) that a cast should be taken, which the 
churchwardens might either lake care of themselves 
or give to the Society of Antiquaries, though he did 
not promise the latter. They wished to have (he 
tombstone so protected that they might know where 
it was. They did not expect, in lowering the floor of 
the chantry to the level of the floor of the chancel, 
(hat they would do any injury to anything. — Rev. C 
v.. Adamson read a paper OD " John Dagnia and the 
Glass Trade." 

^ "•? -tff 

On .Saturday, June 9, the membeti of the Aidwo- 

Io^olI iieciKm of vlit EinMtsr.uMfl m<j> Mim.aud 

Institute drove to Oacott College. They were there 

:t by the Rev. Dr. H. Parkinson, the Rev. Canon 



ing 0* it does on an elevated and exposed site, forms 
a predominating feature in the landscape from several 
directions. The chapel is a conspicuous feature, and, 
though perhaps somewhat lacking in dignity, is very 
pleasing and attractive. The magnilicent retedos is 
decor&led with paintings and Umi^es enamels, and 
the effective colour decorations of the walls and arches 
compensate for the rather bare character of (he archi- 
tecture. There are several chapels, that of Our 

I interesting. Th 

lief attractions we 
Only those of the party who h 



lirteenth century of rernarkable cali- 

graphy and exquisite miniature painting, all in 
wonderfully good preservation, had whole page draw- 
ings of apostles and saints of great cxcelleoce of 
drawing and of colour, the latter remaining nearly as 
bright as it was silt hundred years ago. The manu- 
scnpts are a line series extending from Ihe thirteenth 
to the sixteenth centuries, and form a valuable means 
of studying the gradual changes of style, and the series 
is contmued in early printed and illustrated books, the 
binding alone being in many instances of rare beauty 
and excellence. The embroidered vestments, from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries are ex- 
ceedingly Bne, many of them belong to SL Chad's 
Cathedral ; but it was quite impossible during the time 
allotted to see a twentieth of the treasures of the 
library. The same may as truly be said of the 
museum, to which the party were next conducted. 
The nucleus of the museum was formed by Pugin, 
and consisted to a great extent of small carved 
rnedi^eval statuettes of wood, many in good preserva- 
tion and containing much of the origiiwl painting. 
There are also figures in stone and alabaster, many 
very exquisitely carved, painted, and gilded triptychs, 
and other work in wood and metaL An exceedingly 
flne bronze eagle desk, with statuettes, pinnacles, and 
other architeclumi adornments, b, perhaps, the chief 
object of the collection. This was presented to SL 
Chad's Cathedral by Henry, E^rl Shrewsbury. It is 
probably Ihe finest thing of its kind in the world. A 
siruill wrotvht-iron receptacle for burning a charcoal 
made to represent a fortress, with towers, 
11, drawbridges, gates, etc. — an extremely 

J and IntereMing work. A crudfix, carved out 

« rf * TWT Imp ri pgle nece of ivoiy, is one of (he 

lollege, and originally belonged 

Much of the church plate 



■*ff 
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The Derbyshirk Abch.«ological and Nat 
HlSTOEV Society had an expedition to Breedon and 
lAngley Priory on June ao. The church of Breedon 
was described by the Vicar. From Breedon the patty 1 
* '■? Lsngley Priorv, where Mr. Shakespenr 1 
. • viiiilori and described the interesting 1 
rf tkc priory. 1 

Elht annull excursion of the Archi- 
BtD AkCiLcoLOGicAL Society fok ths I 
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CoUKTiES OF Lincoln and Nottikohah took 
pbcc in the De^>hbourbood of Hotnculle, a numbei 
of Lincoliuhiie churches being visited. A start wu 
Dudeshontjrafteihairput nine o'clock in the morning 
from the Bull Rin{| it Homcistle. Aihby Pueiorum 
Chordi was first inspected, and Bfterwards a brief 
ittil was paid to Somersby. A Peipendiculac church 
at Salmool^ attracted some attention. The party 
foithec visited the ecclesiastical edifices at Tetfonl, 
Onnsbp, Harrington (where luncheon was partaken 
of). Bag Endeitrr. HagworthiDgham, Lusby, Boling- 
taike, Marehaia-on-tbeHill, and Soivelsby. On 
anivii^ at Homcastle the members assembled in the 
Com Exchange to hear a paper on " Some Ancient 
Secants relatmg to the Manor of Lengton and its 
Lmds," by the Rev. W. O. MaasinriwriC the Rector 
of Onnsl^. The Rev. J, Conway Walter, the Rector 
of Langton, who acted in the capAcity of hon. local 
secretary, read a paper on " The Neighbourhood of 
Ilomcastlc and some of the Inhabitants thereof in a 
^^one Age." The annual dinner was held in the 

^ "•? *ff 

Dkkstonk Colleck Natural flisroity and 
AKCI1.COLOGICAL SociBTY. — The ex^encies of 
school duties have prevented the accomplishment of 
much work this term. Howavcr, severrLl sdcntilic 

Epers have been read, besides one by the president, 
r. A. A. Armstrong, M.A., on "Momimenlal 
Brasses." It was most complete and instructive, 
and evinced thorough mastery of the subject. A 
la:^ number of tubbings of lamous or typical 
brasses was shown from the large and valuable 
coUedion in the school museum. This collection, 
the making of which is due entirely to the efforts of 
Ur. Armstrong, is probably excelled, in size and 
qtndity, by few, and includes not a few Tcprodoctions 
ofc^ies now no loiter extant. A complete rubbing 
of one of the best of the Flemish brasses— that of 
AbbM Deiamere of Si. Albans— hangs on the halt 
tfairooe of the college, and one of the most interesting 
rf palimraril brasses was nntil quite lately in the 



r, Abbol'a Bnnoley, Hanbury, Clifton Camp- 
edc, Rnnlcj, Trentham, elc On St. 
^ Dmr, June ii, an excursion was made 
Mdetltaekadeniilpof Mr. P. Aidan Hibberl, M.A 
triGe-Dfcaidaiit). Tninwas taken at 9.30 to Rushion, 
and ine valley of the Danr, l)ie boundary of the 
county, and the haunt of llie dipper, gray wagtail, 
sandpiper, and kingfisher was fciltowcd. A visit was 
poiil to Swythamley Hall and Deer Park, by kind 
mviialkm of P. T. Biocklchurnt, Esq. Here were 
shown various mementoes □( the Young Pretender's 
vinl to the district — especially interesting to the 
mn as " the '45 " (as dcpicled in the Tissiiwlon 
HSS.) has recently formed [he subject of one ofthe 
mdety's papers— Roman " fmdi,' deeds and court 
rolls of the estate Irom I'd ward I. downwards, 
taleiesting poacher relics, and also innumerable 
lieasutes of every dale and every country. Lunch 
was bospilably provided. The Hanging Stone was 
^■^ — -■ — ' — ' tjf wonderful firmation, and with 
Lud Church, rnmd whose marvel- 
ic cleA legends of Lollard services 



have gathered, was next examined, and the rugged 
summit of the Roaches was traversed from end to 
end. Here was ample material for the botanist and 
the ornithologist as well as the geolc^isl, and at the 
furthest end llic Cromlech and the splendid specimen 
of a seventeenth- centuiy farmhouse, which "Windy- 
gales " affords, supplied ample attraction for the 
antiquarian members. Tea at Leek and train back 
to Denslone ended a very enjoyable and prolitable 



IRetietss snD Boticeg 
of jQets IBooMi. 

[Puilisieri art rtqvutid to it so good as always ia 
mark eltarly Ike fricis ef boots stat for revirui, as 
thest Hoticts an inttndtd tt bt a practical aid to 
beei-biiyiiig readers. ] 
Grbbh Pastures : being Choice Extracts fi-om the 
Works of Robert Greene, M.A,, 1560-1592. 
Made by Alexander B. Grosart. Eltiet Slock. 
Pp. xvi, 174. 
Yet another of those sweet little books that Mr. 
Elliot Stock continues to produce, in captivating 
covers, under the well-chosen title of the " Eliza- 
bethan Libraty." It is as welcome as its predecessors, 
and perhaps all the more so, as it brings before us the 
name and writings of a man far less familiarly known. 
There is no Englishman of any denee of education 
who has not beard a somelfaing of Bacon, Sidney, or 
Ralrigh, and who does not know just a something of 
their writings. But there is many a man of a fair 
d^ree of education who knows nothing of Robert 
Greene and hb works. And yet his liie and works 
extend, in the " Huth Library," to fifteen consider- 
able volumes, and there are no books that contain 
more vivid pictures of common English life in the 
Elizabethan, or are fiiller of the manners, customs, 
fashions, speech, and superstitions of the times than 
do these. Greene was confessedly, till towards the 
close of his life, a dissolute living man ; but, as Dr. 
Grosarl says in his introduction, it is immensely to his 
credit to have written so much both of prose and 
poetry, and yet to have absolutely abstained from 
ministering to the unchasle appetite of readers for 
garbage, and this in an age when it paid well to write 
impurely. " To his undying honour, Robert Greene 
left scarce a line that dying he would have wished to 
blot." 

The selections seem to be made with much dis- 
crimination, and comprise apothegms and apt sayings, 
cullings from his plays, a variety of his pastoral odes, 
as weU as some admirable descriptive passages from 
his prose works. 
These are gems well worth transplanting : 

" Rather love by ear than like by eye." 

" Finding, with Scipio, that he was never less alone 

than when Tie was alone." 

" The sour bud will never be the sweet blossom." 
" Words hath wings, and once let slip can never be 

recalled." 



3^ 
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We wonder how many of our readers, when using 
or hearing quoted such apt and well-known sayings 
as, ** Familiarity breeds contempt," ** Necessity hath 
no law," " Killed her with kindness," or " One tale 
is always good until another is told," are aware that 
these household words originated with Robert Greene ? 

For two brief extracts we must find space, the one 
poetical, on Time (from "Arbasto"), and the other 
prose, on the Tongue (from ** Penelope's Well") : 



(i 



In time we see the silver drops 
The craggy stones make soft ; 

The slowest snail in time we see 
Doth creep and climb aloft. 

With feeble puffs the tallest pine 

In tract of time doth fall ; 
The hardest heart in time doth yield 

To Venus* loving call 

Where chilling frost alate did nip, 

There flasheth now a fire ; 
Where deep disdain bred noisome hate, 

There kindleth now desire. 

Time causeth hope to leave his hap : 
What care in time not eased ? 

In time I loathed that now I love ; 
In both content and pleased.' 



»» 



"Itseemeth that Nature by fortifying the tongue 
would teach how precious and necessary a virtue 
silence is ; for she hath placed before it the bulwark 
of the teeth, that if it will not obey reason, which 
being within ought to serve instead of a bridle to stay 
it from presenting the thoughts, we might restrain 
and chastise such impudent babbling by biting. And 
therefore, saith he, we have two eyes and two ears, 
that thereby we may learn to hear and see much more 
than is spoken." 

* ^ * 

Old Celtic Romances. Translated from the Gaelic 
by P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. David NuU. Pp. xx, 446. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
We are glad to be able to welcome a second edition 
of Dr. Joyce's Old Celtic Romances, In addition to a 
general revision, there is added to the edition another 
Ule, **The Voyage of the Sons of O'Corra." Dr. 
Joyce translated this story fifteen years ago from two 
Rojral Irish Academy MSS., and subsequently amended 
it by the more correct text of the Book of Fermoy. 
Lochan, Enna, and Silvester, the chief characters of 
this extraordinary tale, are historical ; they were saints 
of the early Irish Church, and flourished in the sixth 
century. O'Corra and his wife Cairderga had many 
children, but they always died a moment after birth. 
At last they made a bond with the demon for a child 
who would outlive them. In due time the lady bore 
three sons at a birth. They were baptized after a pagan 
rite and dedicated to the demon under the names of 
Lochan, Enna, and Silvester. They grew up marvels 
of strength and accomplishments. L^rning accident- 
ally^ that they had been baptized in the service of the 
devil, ** It is verv wrong, said they, ** not to bring 
ruin and woe on his enemies ; we ought to slaughter 
the clergy, and burn their churches." Then these 
three arose, collected a band, and spoilt and burnt 



Tuam, and afterwards plundered and attacked the 
churches and clergy of Connaught. At the end of a 
year they had destroyed more than half the churches 
of Connaught. Tlien Lochan said to his brothers, 
" We have made a great mistake in not having killed 
our mother's father and destroyed his church." So 
they journeyed to Clogher. and found their grand- 
father on the green of the church, with a great com- 
pany round hinu Although the elder knew what 
was in their hearts, he caused the O'Corras to be 
received with the greatest kindness. That same 
night repentance came on them for their crimes, and 
in the morning they owned their sins to the elder, and 
asked if God would forgive them. The old man 
assured them that He would ; so they heard Mass, 
made their confession, made staffs of the handles of 
their spears, and set out in search of Finnen of 
Clonara, ** the tutor of the saints and of the just men 
of all Erin." St. Finnen appointed a young cleric to 
teach them for a year, during which time they were to 
speak only to their master. At the end of the year 
they had mastered the Canons, and the saint then 
enjoined on them the task of restoring all the churches 
they had destroyed. This being accomplished, they 
went forth on the ocean in a curragh to make a pil- 
grimage, visiting a variety of islands, where they saw 
wondrous sights and encountered strange adventures. 
This latter part has a close resemblance to the often- 
translated "Voyage of Maildun," given in the earlier 
pages of this volume. These twelve tales have all a 
j^culiar interest. They are briefly described in an 
mtroduction, and have some useful notes. They are 
taken from the MSS. of Trinity College and of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and form the first collection of 
old Gaelic prose romances that has appeared in an 
English dress. 

* * <» 

Walton and the Earlier Fishing Writers. 

By R. B. Marston. Elliot Stock. Pp. xxviii, 

264. 
This last volume of the Book-Lovers' Library treats 
of a subject which has ever been a fascinating one to 
men of letters as well as to all lovers of ** the gentle 
craft." It has fallen into fhe worthy hands of Mr. 
Marston, editor of the Fishing Garette^ and editor of 
the hundredth edition of the Complcat Angler^ to put to- 
gether a variety of information with regard to the 
earlv bibliography of English fishing. The result is a 
book that is excellent of its kind, and of we 11 -sustained 
interest from beginning to end. He begins with an 
enthusiastic account of the celebrated Treaty se of 
Fysshynge with an Angle^ 1496, which seems to be 
rightly attributed to Dame Juliana Bemers ; he praises 
it both for its practical value to the angler, and from its 
literary aspect as an angling idyll. I^nard Maxall's 
Book of Fishing with Hooke and Line^ 1590, affords 
material for another chapter. Two or three more 
sections are occupied with descriptions of seventeenth- 
century books, such as Gervase Markham's Art of 
Anglings Denny's Secrets of Anglings and Barker's 
Delight, The other chapters are full of gossip and 
pleasant chat, and much new information with respect 
to Walton and Cotton and their associates and times. 
This book is certain of a hearty welcome on both 
sides the Atlantic* 
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Thb Jacobite War im Ireland (16881601). By 
Charles O'Kelly, Colonel in King James s Army. 
SecUy^ Bryers and Walker ^ Dublin. i2mo., 
pp. xii, 115. Price is. 
We are ^lad to welcome this small work, now for 
the first time presented to the public in a readable 
form, as it is indispensable to the Irish historian, and 
to all those who desire to arrive at a true estimate of 
the events of the ^ears that are chronicled. Colonel 
O'Kelly's interesting narrative is well edited by 
Count Plunket and Rev. E. Hogan. He has been 
described by those of strong Orange sympathies as 
"a sincere patriot," and his is the only narrative pre- 
served to us from the Old Irish or ''Nationalist" 
side. Charles O'Kelly was bom at the castle of 
Aughrane, ca Gal way, in 1621, and died there in 
1695. He fought on the side of the Irish against 
Cromwell, and afterwards served as an officer in the 
French and Spanish armies. At the Restoration he 
returned to his Irish estates, and in the Parliament of 
1689 sat for the county of Roscommon. Though 
sixty-eight ^years of age, he was commissioned by 
James to raise a regiment to defend Connaught against 
the Enniskilleners, but was defeated at Boyle, and 
barely escaped with his life. 

e « e 
The History or Reynard the Fox. By F. S. 
Ellis. David Nutt. Small 4to., pp. 346. 

There is no preface, nor are there any learned or 
would-be learned notes to this delightfully-printed 
and wholly charming book ; but we are reminded of 
the origin and early printing of this favourite late 
medijeval moral tale by the fulness of the title on the 
initial page. It runs as follows: "The History of 
R^mard the Fox, with some account of his Family, 
Fnends, and Associates : a Free Rendering into 
Verse of the Translation made in the days of King 
Edward the Fourth by William Caxton, from the 
Dutch prose-version of the Story, with the Addition 
of tome particular Matters not therein set down but 
very needful to be known. By F. S. Ellis. With 
Devices by Walter Crane." TTie second title-page 
repeats the opening and ending of the previous page, 
hot with the addition of: '* With Glossarial Notes in 
Vulpine Verse and an Index-Summary of Chief Matters 
contained in the Story." The devices by Walter 
Crane are quite as fascinating as might be expected 
from his ready pen, and have seldom been surpassed 
in modem book-producing. The frontispiece ; the 
title-page ; the numerous square blocks, with cunning 
beasts and birds, by the side of the head-lines ; and 
the design that accompanies the Summa, with which 
this rhymed version concludes, are all that can be 
desired, in short, the book in every respect does 
credit to the producer, the designer, the Chiswick 
Press, and the publisher. 

The Summa runs thus : 

** If any man herein should read 
Words that keen pricks of conscience breed, 
Let him forthwith his ill ways quit 
And turn his heart to better wit. 

** And whoso feels disposed to frown 
At aught he findeth here set down. 
Let him for what his spirit shocks. 
Blame not the author but the fox." 



'*The Glossarial Notes on some persons, places, 
and things mentioned in the foregoing Historv, and 
on some words used by Reynard and his friends, 
which have fallen out of our-day speech," abound in 
humour as well as in pleasantly-imparted information. 
We make three brief quotations : 

^^Palster. A palster carried in his hand 

Each pilgrim to the Holy Land. 
'Tis a Dutch word, that's why, I weet, 
*Tis not in Bradley nor in Skeat 
It was a staff five feet in length. 
And of good sturdiness and strength." 

" Stork, Thb good word hath been treated badly, 
Left in the cold by Skeat and Bradley. 
To find the reason beats one hollow, 
'Tis a good Caxton word for swallow." 

'* Wonderly, Grammar-men who in these days live. 
Count * wonderly ' no adjective. 
Yet if such use I should be taxed on, 
I shield me behind Father Caxton. 
* Thaventure of the world,' quoth he, 
(Cap. twenty-seven) * is wonderly.'" 

If any of our readers wish to learn in a concise 
form the history of that famous cycle of tales known 
as "Reynard the Fox," they cannot do better than 
consult Mr. H. L. D. Ward's recently-issued and 
most able second volume of the Catalogue of MS. 
Romances in the British Museum, wherein eighteen 
pages are devoted to an essay on this subject. 

* * * 
Old English Popular Music. By William 
Chappell, F.S.A. A new edition, with a preface 
and notes and the earlier examples entirely 
revised by H. Ellis Wooldridge. London : 
Chappell and Co, and Macmillan and Co, ^ 1S93. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. 
It was inevitable that a new edition of Chappell's 
notable book should be published, and the writer of 
this notice had on more than one occasion an oppor- 
tunity of talking to the late Mr. Chappell on the 
subject. Mr. Wooldridge, having chosen a definite 
ground for his editing operations, has performed his 
part thoroughly well We do not quite agree with 
nim as to the ground chosen ; but leaving this alone, 
the result is a fine piece of work. 

The book is divided into sections, the first of which 
relates to songs and ballads ; the second, dance tunes ; 
and the third, occupying the whole of the second 
volume, the later songs, ballads, and dance tunes. 
The account of the earlier popular music which 
commences the work is full of interest ; but the editor, 
in conformity with his scheme, it should be noted, has 
not annotated it with any evidence beyond that derived 
from literary sources. Now, by the nature of things, 
this source of information must be very limited. The 
literary men of the early Middle Ages were Church- 
men, and they had brought with them the Latin 
language, and the Roman ritual and music To fall 
back upon the few stories relating to men disguised as 
harpers gaining access to fortresses and to prisoners — 
as in the well-known instances of Baldulph, who joined 
his besieged brother Colgrin in York, and of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, whose imprisonment was discovered — 
is not adequate. These are traditional sources of in- 
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formation, and it would be of immense importance if 
the earliest literary tunes could be compared with the 
recorded and unrecorded traditional tunes preserved 
in nursery songs, singing games, and the interesting, 
but neglected, work or labour songs. If a tune written 
down and used for a popular song or ballad of literary 
origin in the fourteenth or fifteenth century is iden- 
tical, or practically so, with a traditional tune not 
written down until the nineteenth century, an inter- 
esting problem is presented to the inquirer as to 
which is really the older. Our own predilection is in 
favour of the traditional tune, but we confess we 
should like to see such an auUiority as Mr. Wool- 
dridge apply himself to the problem, for it is one well 
worthy the attention of the most erudite. 

The earliest, and in some respects the most inter- 
esting, example which it is possible to give of the 
kind of music treated of in this work occurs in the 
reign of Henry III. — " Sumer is icumen in.'* The 
sweet and pastoral character of the melody, says Mr. 
Wooldridge, in perfect accordance with the sentiment 
of the words, is mdicative of a popular origin ; while 
the strictness of the canon, combined with so har- 
monious a result, reveals the hand of a scholastic - 
musician. 

" Sumer is icumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu, 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med 
And springth the wde nu 
Sing cuccu. 

" Awe bleteth after lomb 
Lhouth after calve cu ; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth 
Murie sing cuccu 
Cuccu, cuccu 
Wei singes the cuccu 
Ne swik thu naver nu." 

All the unconscious charms of these sweet lines tell of 
the traditional, and we agree with Mr. Wooldridge 
that they fully deserve all the attention they and the 
tune have received. But what is the origin of the 
tune? Mr. Wooldridge leaves the question unan- 
swered, but it is to be answered. 

Let us take the case of ** Nancy Dawson." It is the 
tune of the well-known game, ** Here we go round 
the mulberry-bush." But Nancy Dawson was written 
down and became popular in 1762, while the game- 
tune became incorporated into literature only during 
the past half century. Will anyone deny that the 
game is far older than the song, if it is not older than 
English literature ? With this question we are led to 
the irresistible inquiry as to whether it is conceivable 
that the game, which has only this one tune in all 
Britain, and it is very widespread, suddenly in 1762 
threw off its own traditional tune in favour of the 
** Nancy Dawson " tune. We, of course, think such a 
thing is not conceivable, but we meet with no assist- 
ance from Mr. Wooldridge. Two other game-tunes, 
** Barley Brake " and the "Cushion Dance," are in- 
cluded in this collection under their popular names. 
In the former case, Mrs. Gomme, in her Trcuiitional 
GamcSy gives no tune, and in the latter she suggests 
that the game is a descendant from the dance, which 
was a marriage- dance of probably the greatest anti- 
quity. Here, then, the issue between game and song 



is clearer, and it illustrates what appears to us to be 
so important, namely, that these song-tunes need to 
be annotated from the traditional side even more than 
the literary. 

We have left ourselves but little space to say what 
we think of this grand book when viewed as a contri- 
bution to English history. The people who could 
compose, preserve, and love these songs belong to a 
race that do not deserve all the usual epithets of un- 
romantic, hard-headed, and the like. While kings 
and leaders in politics and war were pushing the 
nation ahead of all others in economic prosperity, the 
villagers and the cottage peasants were singing their 
sorrows and delights to the wind and sky, and living 
all the happier for it. This book, alone of all books 
on the subject, helps us to realize this ; and if we have 
ventured to criticise one aspect of the method pursued 
bv the writer, we are heartilv in accord with him on 
all other points. His work is steady, sound, and 
minutely accurate ; his subject is approached lovingly, 
as it should be, and he places in tne hands of those 
of us who have for years longed to possess the earlier 
edition a substitute which is worthy of the subject, 
and a splendid memorial of the original author. 

* * * 
Vanishing London : a Series op Drawings 
Illustrating some of the Old Houses, 
ETC., IN London and Westminster. By 
W. Roland Paul. Published by the Author, 3, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 4to., pp. 24. Forty 
plates. Price 15s. nett. 
In this work Mr. Paul has brought together a 
collection of drawin|[s which will serve as a record 
of an interesting period of the street architecture of 
London which is now rapidly disappearing. His 
aim has been to bring together in a concise and 
handy form this set of carefully- drawn pictures, 
accompanied by short descriptive notes of their posi- 
tion and history. The materials of which many of 
these houses are built being chiefly of wood, render 
them especially liable to destruction by fire. 

The Strand and its ofishoots still retain a large num- 
ber of old houses of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which are well worth drawing, and which 
Mr. Paul has illustrated for the first time. 413 and 
414, Strand, are houses with good bay windows of 
two storeys, one of which retains its oric^inal wrought- 
iron balcony. Numbers 416 and 417 have also bay 
windows, and have a very fine eaves cornice carried 
round the entire building. Until the autumn of 1893 
Nos. 164-167 formed the largest and most picturesque 
group of old wooden fronts in the Strand. The best 
of these have, however, now been destroyed, but will 
be found represented on Plate XL, from a drawing 
made by Mr. Paul shortly before their demolition. 
Drawings are also given of some good houses in 
Buckingham Street, Norfolk Street, Wych Street, and 
Holywell Street, all opening out of the Strand. 

Other charming plates are those that give examples 
from Lincoln's- Inn Fields, Great Queen Street, Bis- 
hopsgate, and the Rolls House and ChapeL 

On *he west side of Little James Street, Bucking- 
ham Gate, is the picturesque and little- known group 
of buildings called Emanuel Hospital It is built 
round three sides of a quadrangle, measuring about 
170 feet by 90 feet. The fourth side towards Uie road 
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has a large iron gate towards the centre and another 
at each end. Thb hospital was established pursuant 
to the will of Lady Dacre, who died in 1595, 
" towards the relief of aged people and the bringing 
op of children in good ana laudable acts.'* The 
present buildings are of red brick with stone coigns, 
and date from the time of Queen Anne, when the 
hospital was rebuilt. 

* * €► 
Monograph of thr Stalactites and Stalag- 

MTTBS OF THE ClEAVBS CoVB, NEAR DaLRY, 

Aysshire. By John Smith. Elliot Stock, 4to., 

pp. 34. Thirty-six plates. 
Mr. John Smith, who is vice-president of the Geo- 
logical Society of Glasgow, has produced a valuable 
monograph on the growth of stalactites and stalag- 
mites by a process of crystallization, a subject on 
which it is believed no treatise has hitherto been 
attempted. He had ample opportunities for their 
study during the archaeological exploration of Cleaves 
Cove ; an account of the antiquarian deposits found 
in this Cove appeared in the transactions of the 
Geological Society of Glasgow for the year 1885, and 
in the sixth volume of the Archaological and Histori- 
cal CoUecHons of Ayr and Galloway, 

* * €► 

The Holbeach Parish Registers. By Rev. 
Grant W. Macdonald, M.A. James Williamson, 
Lincoln. 8va, pp. xvi, 173. Price 7s. 
This volume is remarkably well done ; it is not a 
mere renter transcript, but abounds in matters of 
general mterest to the district, and could with much 
advantage be studied bv all who are interested in 
registers or have any idea of publishing them. It 
opens with a general raper on the transcripts, which 
was read before the Spalding Gentleman's Society ; 
then follow complete transcnpts of the christenings, 
marriages, and buriak of the years 1606 and 161 5- 
164a Some part of the missing portion extending 
over many years is supplied from the Bishop's 
Registry at Lincoln. To this succeed notes about 
past inhabitants of Holbeach, which are taken from 
wills examined at Lincoln and other original sources. 
They contain a good deal of interesting information 
about Dr. Stukeley, a well-known antiquai^ of last 
century, of whose £iimily a full pedigree is given. 
Some stray items from the old parish registers 1560- 
1788 are then given, the names being arranged in 
alphabetical order. Here are a few : 

"Lee, John, a left-handed writing master, a 
Stranger, buried July 30^ 1696. 

"Levins, Widow, Buried, Annababtist. Dc 20 
1716. 

"Middleton, Mary, Richd. Askew's Mother bur. 
Aug. 3 1723." 

To her there was a curious stone erected in Hol- 
beadi churchyard : 



« 



In Memory of Mary the wife of John Middleton 

Who Departed this life Aug. ye 3, 1722. 
She'd 20 young Keth After 72 years old 
And at 76 her Corps was laid in mould." 



•* Norman, Abraham, Self Murderer buried at the 
lane called Whitcross. Mar 11. 1700-1. 

" Woodbine, Avis. Buried Avis Woodbine widdow 
who d/d in ye I03«» year of her age." 

The succeeding pages contain a list of landowners 
of Holbeach 1699, collected from the parish terriers. 
This list gives the field-mmies and the acreage of 
each holding. 

The book ends with " the bounds of the parish oi 
Holbeach two hundred years as given us by William 
Pepper," who, as Dr. Stukeley informs us, was the 
parish clerk, and a tenant of Mr. John Stukeley, his 
father. There are three thorough indexes. 

^ ^ ^ 

We have received Roman Inscriptions in Britain, 
IIL, 1892-1893, by Mr. Haverfield, F.S.A. This 
is a valuable illustrated reprint (William Pollard 
and Co,, Exeter) from the Archaological Journal, 
—The Last Resting Place of a Scottish Queen and a 
Great English Bishop is a well- written pamphlet by 
the Rev. E. Heighten, M.A., rector of Tarrant 
Heynston and incumbent of Tarrant Crawford, 
Dorsetshire. It is not a little remarkable that the 
humble village church of Tarrant Crawford should 
contain the relics of Joan, wife of Alexander II., and 
of Richard Poore, the founder of Salisbury Cathedral. 
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MOATED MANOR HOUSES. 

Probably nowhere in the kingdom are there so 
many moated manor houses as there are in Essex and 
East Anglia generally. Little seems to be known 
about them, and in no work which I have consulted is 
there any information as to when they were so forti- 
fied. Can any of the readers of the Antiquary refer 
me to any authors on this subject, or give me any 
references bearing on it? After Stephen's time we 
read of the demolition of an enormous number of 
castles which had been fortified without proper licence. 
Is it possible that any of these could have been the 
fortresses referred to ? It is quite evident that many 
of those ordered to be destroyed must have been of 
hasty erection ; and as very few of the sites are known, 
we may safely consider that those done awav with 
were very unimportant structures, very unlike the 
substantial Norman castles, the remains of so many of 
which we see now existing. 

Henry Layer. 
Colchester, 
May 29, 1894. 



GEORGE SAMUEL, ARTIST. 

In the absence of any biographical notice worthy of 
record, I venture to appeal to you and your numerous 
readers for any scraps of information you or they may 
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possess relating to a landscape painter of some note 
whose name seems, nevertheless, likely to slip out of 
recollection. 

I refer to George Samuel, who was bom in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, and who con- 
tributed paintings to the Academy for nearly forty 
years — namely, from 1786 to 1823. He died in 
1826. 

If any of your readers can add to this slender 
history any facts, however unimportant they may 
appear to be, I shall be much obliged to them. 

Arthur Durosb. 
6, Gedling Grove, 

Waverley Street, Nottingham. 

[Information to be sent direct to our correspondent. 
—Ed.] 



PLACE-NAMES. 

I see that a correspondent at p. 255 claims some 
Celtic names as Jutish. I select three for examina- 
tion, and suggest a close reconsideration of the rest : 
(i) Strood or Stroud is certainly from the Latin 
strata^ English street, Welsh ystryd ; the Celtic 
Britons certainly had the first innings at this word. 

(2) Catt's Place. Catridge, Cattisfield (see Celtic cad 
or cat^ fight, battle, etc), Cattigem, Catterick, etc. 

(3) Csinnings, Celtic Ken or Caen^ head ; so Kent, 
Kennet, etc. Let me add (4) Wroxall, Wraxall, 
Wroxton, and compare Uriconium, Wroxeter, Wrekin 
— perhaps Ivernian, a class of names not yet fiilly 
defined, but certainly not Jutish or Frisian. 

A. Hall. 
Paternoster Row. 



A METHOD OF CASTING FROM PAPER 

SQUEEZES. 

There is a well-known practice used by archae- 
olc^sts of taking impressions of inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs by means of paper soaked in water applied by 
a brush or sponge, allowed to dry on the original, 
and then detached with care. These impressions can 
be readily taken in any locality, and their extreme 
lightness is especially appreciated by travellers ; but 
their fragility is such that a short exposure to a damp 
atmosphere is sufficient to sensibly deteriorate them, 
and it is besides impossible to take copies. 

By means of the following arrangements, I have 
succeeded, while preserving the lightness of these 
impressions and their easiness of execution, in milking 
them sufiidently hard to take plaster casts in unlimited 
numbers. This is how the result is obtained : While 
the impression taken in the ordinary manner is 
adherent to the original, and has begun to dry on the 
outer surface, a coat of cold paste, consisting of two 
or three handfuls of flour in a quart of water, should 
be laid on with a brush or a sponge on the outer 
surface. 

The impression must be allowed to dry after having 
been covered with the paste and when detached from 
the original, from which it will separate easily. It 
can then be put aside without risk of losing its shape, 
provided it is kept dry, until such time as a second 



application can be made for the purpose of rendering 
it impervious to moisture. 

Any kind of vegetable or animal paste can be used 
in the above operation if it is only required to harden 
the impression ; but as it is necessary, in addition, to 
render it impervious in order to run plaster casts, it is 
indispensable to make use of a paste of sufficient 
adhesive strength to solidify the paper, and at the 
same time to admit of the penetration of the hygroroetiic 
material. Paste made from dough I recommend for 
this purpose. For the preparation of the h)^ometric 
material, any fatty or resinous substances may be 
employed, using the cheapest according to locality. 

This is a dubbing which gives very good results : 
Melt two parts of plumber's resin and ten parts of 
tallow together, and apply the mixture to the inside of 
the impression, which should be previously dried and 
laid horizontally on a table ; the dubbing should be 
laid on very hot in order that it may be sufficiently 
fluid to penetrate the paste as well as the paper ; the 
impression can only be made perfectly impervious to 
wet by complete impregnation with the mixture. 
Care must be taken not to use too much of this 
mixture, or it will stop up the cavities in the impres- 
sion. When the preparation has been allowed to 
cool, the impression will be perfectly hard and 
impervious to moisture. 

To take plaster casts from the mould thus prepared, 
a bed of fine dry sand of sufficient thickness should 
be made on a board with a raised mai^n placed 
horizontally, on which the mould should be laid with 
the external face downwards ; a slight pressure with 
the hand will force the mould into the sand, which 
will be sufficiently strong to take the plaster, and 
which may be made of any thickness that is desired. 
The mould should be oiled, and the plaster poured in 
in the usual way. It is possible, under certain con- 
ditions, to obtain bronze castings in this manner. 

J. Hebb. 

14, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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Note to Publishers. — We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state tht price 
of books sent for review. 

To intending ConTvaBVTOKs.— Unsolicited AiSS, 
will always receive careful attenlicm^ but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to subtnit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressea 
*^ Antiquary, Holdettby^ Northampton,** All business 
letters should be addressed to thi Publisher^ 62, Pater- 
noster Raw. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
** Antiquary " if of general interest^ or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately^ or through the " Antiquary," to questions of 
the ordinary nature that so9fietimes reach him. No 
cUtention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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Botes of tbe si^ontb* 

Ecci.ESiOLOGiSTS and others will be glad to 
learn that the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
are making arrangements to resume the ex- 
cavations at Watton Priory next September, 
under the guidance of Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope and Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. It will be 
recollected that last year the ground-plan of 
the divided Gilbertine church was uncovered, 
with most interesting results. This year the 
attempt will be made to solve the intricate 
problem of the arrangement of the conventual 
buildings of this the largest of the Gilbertine 
houses, and which remained occupied by 
canons and nuns down to the very day of 
its dissolution. The Society of Antiquaries 
has just shown the importance they attach to 
these proceedings by voting a sum of ^£5 
towards the resumption of the excavations. 
The president of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B.), and other 
leading archaeologists outside the county, have 
also subscribed to show their sense of the 
importance of the undertaking. 

^ 4? «i^ 
The Sixth Congress of Archaeological 

Societies in union with the Society of Anti- 
quaries, held on July 9 and 10, and conclud- 
ing with an excursion to Silchester on July 1 1, 
was a distinct success, and is chronicled 
elsewhere in this number. The attendance 
was not quite so good as on some other 
occasions, but several of the subjects treated 
of were of considerable importance to archae- 
ologists, and were well and generally debated. 
The committee appointed to report to next 
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year's congress on the arrangement and rear- 
rangement of local museums, so far as con- 
cerns archaeology, ought to be able to do good 
work. The congress of this year attracted 
more attention from the press than hereto- 
fore. It was reported at some length both 
in the Standard and in the Z>aify Chronicle, 

^ ^ 4? 
The work already accomplished at Silchester 

this year (to which allusion is made else- 
where in these pages under the report of the 
Archaeological Congress) promises to be of 
material interest. The three insula already 
examined have only yielded one house, and 
that of the corridor type, but a variety of 
small rectangular buildings have been ex- 
posed of a nature quite different to anything 
yet uncovered. They give shelter to a large 
number of hearths or furnaces composed of 
tiles, some of them circular, and others 
oblong. The floor-tiles of these hearths or 
furnaces have been burnt white with intense 
heat. Unfortunately, they all are so near the 
surface that very little of the sides remain. 
They have no connection with any metallic 
operations ; the only remains on the hearths or 
in parts closely adjacent being wood ashes. 
The able antiquaries engaged in conducting 
these excavations have not yet arrived at any 
conclusion as to the use or object of these 
hearths. Two theories, however, are tenta- 
tively put forward. One of these suggests 
that coppers were suspended or built-in over 
these furnaces for some such operation as 
that of dyeing; the other imagines these 
hearths domed over to form ovens, and used 
as the city bakeries. For our own part, we 
think the last surmise the more probable. 
Surely some other traces than wood ashes 
would have been found had the hearths been 
connected with dyeing ? 

4? 4? 4? 
During the week beginning July 9, Mr. J. T. 

Micklethwaite, F.S. A., conducted, by leave of 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, 
some excavations in the north-east angle oif 
the cloister garth, in the expectation of dis- 
covering part of the nave of the Saxon 
church, foundations of the choir and transepts 
of which were found by Mr. Irvine within 
the area of the present church during 
the recent restoration. The diggings met 
with partial success, undoubted lines of 
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seventh-century masonry being uncovered; 
but it has not as yet been thoroughly planned 
out, and it was found that the substantial 
piers of the cloister-pent of Perpendicular 
date, had much interfered with the remains 
of the original church. 

4? 4? ^ 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries^ vol. xiv., pp. 236-238, entry is made 
of a note read by Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., 
on December 8, 1892, on a curious piece of 
sculpture covering the front half of the 
cylindrical drum which supports the column 
dividing the main entrance of the cathedral 
church of Peterborough. A sketch of the 
sculpture done by Mr. Waller is also given. 
The subject is a figure held head downwards 
by several demons, and is remarkably realistic 
in treatment. Mr. Waller decides that the head 
downwards figure is a female, and describes, 
after a somewhat plain fashion, the coarse con- 
duct of which he conceives the demons to be 
guilty. He concludes that the subject repre- 
sents " the punishment of a sin, and that sin 
luxuria. . . . We are at the entrance of a 
church of the Benedictine Order, which was 
strict in its rules and warnings. The female 
is here symbolical of a vice they must avoid, 
undergoing torment by infernal agents ; and 
it is here represented at the entrance of their 
church in the same manner as a scarecrow is 
fixed in our fields to warn off the feathered 
pilferers." Unfortunately for Mr. Waller's 
ingenious explanation, the topsy-turvy figure 
proves on examination to be a bearded man, 
and in man's apparel ! Of this there can be 
no doubt. 

4? 4? 4? 

The museum at Tullie House is certainly 
popular, to judge from the donations it re- 
ceives. Chancellor Ferguson has presented his 
collection of poll-books, election squibs, lam- 
poons, caricatures, bills, addresses, admissions 
of freemen, with notes of expenses thereto, 
and their travelling expenses to be admitted 
and to vote, tavern bills, etc., to the number 
of over 1,000, ranging in date from 1679 to 
the present time, and relating to Carlisle, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland. Many neo- 
archaic antiquities have recently been given, 
hand-loom weavers* picking-sticks and shuttles, 
toothed sickles, early local bank-notes, some 
entirely in manuscript. An interesting gift 



is a collection of thin slips of bamboo wound 
round with coloured silk, and sent by the 
natives of the Philippine Islands as patterns 
for ginghams they wished to have. The 
moral is, that if a town will provide a good 
home for a museum, gifts will flow in, some 
rubbish, of course, but many valuable local 
objects. 

4? ^ 4? 

A number of red roofing tiles of Roman 
date have just been discovered in Brooke 
Street, Carlisle, a district which Chancellor 
Ferguson has shown to be in the heart of 
the great Roman cemetery there. The un- 
broken tiles measure 18 inches by 12^ inches 
at one end, and 1 2 inches at the other. On 
the longer sides a Range of about an inch is 
turned up, and this flange is notched out at 
the wider end of the tile, so as to receive the 
narrower end of another tile. One of them 
was stamped in bold lettering, leg. xx v. v., 
the well-known 20th Legion, Victorious and 
Valiant. Others were stamped lug. ii avg., 
the 2nd Legion, styled August, 11 being 
not uncommonly found for e. Some coffin- 
nails and broken pottery were found under 
the tiles, which have clearly covered an inter- 
ment. The tiles were arranged in three 
rows, the outer rows with the flanges turned 
upwards, the centre with the flanges down- 
wards, and overlapping the inner flanges of 
the outer tiles, as they would do on a root 
Careful look-out is being kept for the occur- 
rence of similar tombs in the vicinity, where 
extensive building operations are going on. 

4? 4? 4? 

It takes nearly as much work to arrange for 
digging sections across Hadrian's Great 
Barrier as it does to start an Arctic expedi- 
tion. In Cumberland, however, matters are 
well in progress. Permission has been 
obtained for sections in Brunstock Park, on 
White Moss, at Blaetam, at points between 
Hayton Gate and Hare Hill, and at Willow- 
ford. As we go to press, a start is being made 
at the first- mentioned place, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Haverfield, Mr. T. H. 
Hodgson, and Mr. Mowatt, with^a view to 
finding the Gromatic Ditch, a term which 
one of our contemporaries has improved into 
the Granatic (!) Ditch. The places men- 
tioned all lie east of Carlisle, and between 
that city and the Poltross Burn, that divides 
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Cumberland from Westmorland Mr. Cal- 
verley is prospecting westward of Carlisle for 
suitable places for other sections. 

^ 4p 4p 

Our contemporary, the Builder, of July 7, 
has two double-page photo-lithographs of the 
choir of Rievaulx Abbey, as well as a 
ground-plan of the choir and transept, and 
various mouldings, from the drawings of 
Mr. F. F. Glennie. The letter-press is an 
admirable account of the architectural history 
of the abbey from the pen of Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope He thus concludes : " Much 
could be said about the other remains of the 
monastery, but until the ruins are freed from 
the deplorable growth of trees, bushes, and 
ivy, and accumulated rubbish, many interest- 
ing problems must be left unsolved." We 
must again remark that the neglected condi- 
tion of this noble ruin is a scandal, a scandal 
in which the public have an immediate in- 
terest, for they have for several years been 
charged one shilling each for admission, and 
have therefore a direct right to inquire as to 
the use to which the admission money is 
put 

4p ^ 4? 

We notice that public attention is being 
again directed to the alleged unhappy con- 
dition of Fotheringhay church. An architect 
of Peterborough, writes thus to a daily 
contemporary : " I can fully confirm the 
opinion that this noble building is in a 
most dangerous condition. At the request 
of a former incumbent I made (in 1882) a 
careful examination of the fabric, and at 
that time the roofs of the nave and aisles, 
and several of the beautiful flying but- 
tresses, were found to be in a dangerous 
state.'* A Northamptonshire correspondent, 
who objects to much that has been done 
under the name of restoration, and who 
has known the church and district well for a 
quarter of a century, writes to us that ** the 
diurch of Fotheringhay cries aloud for im- 
mediate attention and careful reparation, or 
ere long the best parts will become a ruin.*' 
"1 could wish," he adds, "that the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough, instead of 
commissioning Mr. Pearson to prepare a 
memorial in the cathedral church for Mary 
Queen of Scots, would devote the money to 
starting a fund for the preservation of an 



exceptionally beautiful church which is so 
inseparably connected with her unhappy 
memory." 

^ ^ 4p 

The Builder, commenting on the dangerous 
condition of the church, gives an excellent 
summary of the diversified historic interest 
which attaches to the fabric. Deformed by 
the loss of its earlier choir, Fotheringhay 
Church, its tower surmounted by a later 
octagon lantern, and spirelet with a falcon 
and fetterlock for vane, stands on the river's 
left bank, a conspicuous landmark in the 
Nene Valley. It was given to the convent of 
De la Pr^, near Northampton, by Simon de 
St. Liz, second Earl of Northampton, who 
founded it, as a vicarage, temp, Henry II. 
In 2 Henry V. the abbess gave it to the 
College of the Virgin and All Saints founded 
at Fotheringhay by Edward, Duke of York, 
14 1 2, in place of an ancient nunnery there. 
Edward, before he went to France, where he 
fell at Agincourt, agreed to pay William 
Harwod, "freemason of Fodringey," ;^3oo 
for rebuilding the body of the church — as 
now — to be 80 feet by 60 feet, with two 
aisles, each having six buttresses, a west 
window of four lights and five side windows 
of freestone, like those in the choir, a clear- 
story with windows to correspond, a tower 
80 feet high, 20 feet square within its walls, 
6 feet thick, a north porch 12 feet long, a 
west door, and a south porch joining the 
cloister-door. Edward IV. refounded the 
college, whose possessions in many countries, 
including property in Holborn, City of 
London, are assessed in a survey of 1535 at 
jQ^2t^ 15s. 9d. yearly. Leland says in his 
Itinerary : " The fair cloister . . . was made 
in King Edward the IVth.'s days, one Felde 
being master of the college. . . . This Felde 
set the verses of the book called ^thiopum 
terras, in the glass windows with figures, very 
neatly." Edward IV. brought hither from 
Pontefract the body of his father Richard, 
slain at Wakefield, for burial on the high 
altar's north side ; here, too, were buried 
Edward, Duke of York ; Richards son, the 
Earl of Rutland, murdered by Lord Cli fiord ; 
and Richard's wife, Cicely Nevill, who passed 
thirty-six years of her widowhood at Fother- 
inghay Castle, where she gave birth to 
Richard III. Camden tells us that all these 
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had magnificent monuments, which were 
demolished, together with the chancel, their 
bodies being thrown into the churchyard, by 
the Duke of Northumberland, who also 
pulled down the college, given to him temp, 
Edward VI. On visiting Fotheringhay in 
1573, Elizabeth ordered two monuments to 
their memory to be put up in the church, 
and that a stone bridge should replace the 
wooden one across the Nene. Edmund of 
Langley, Duke of York, rebuilt Simon de 
St. Liz's castle at Fotheringhay, and planned 
its keep in the shape of a fetterlock; he 
acquired it from Mary of Valence, Countess 
of Pembroke ; it passed subsequently to 
Henry VI I. 's consort, and then in dower to 
Katharine of Arragon. The popular error that 
James I., moved by filial piety, pulled down 
the castle is refuted by the fact that he 
bestowed it upon Lord Mountjoy, and by a 
survey made April 3, 1625 (a few days after 
the King's death), which specifies its several 
buildings, two ditches, etc. The central 
mound remains ; the outworks and the moats 
can still be traced. 

4? 4? 4* 
We are glad to note that the City of London 

itself is now being roused to protest against 
the further destruction of City churches, and 
the desecration of their sites. On July 6 
the Lord Mayor presided at a meeting held 
at the Mansion House for this object. Dr. 
Freshfield, F.S.A., moved a resolution to the 
effect that the meeting, while favourable to a 
much-needed reform in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the City, deplored, and must 
strenuously resist, further action in this direc- 
tion. He said it was necessary to resist any 
alteration of the Union of Benefices Act 
which would rob the parishioners of their 
right of vetoing the proposed destruction of 
their churches, because the Wren churches 
were their own, built by taxation. Professor 
Shuttleworth, in seconding, said that archi- 
tecturally the City churches were unique in 
Europe, notably because they were the pro- 
duction of one master mind, and marked a 
certain tone and level in our national life. 
He denied that they were of no use in the 
City ; but if they were not useful they could 
be made useful Mr. Lefevre wished to put 
a rider to the resolution exempting the re- 
moval of churches for sanitary reasons or 



for City improvements, but the Lord Mayor 
would not accept it. The resolution was 
carried. Mr. W. Neave Hill moved a reso- 
lution regretting the attempt being made to 
destroy the church of St. Ethelburga Bishops- 
gate. This was seconded by Mr. H. C. 
Richards, and adopted. 

4? 4? 4? 

An interesting gold ring of Roman date has 
just been presented to Tullie House. Some 
forty or fifty years ago, when Bank Street, Car- 
lisle, was being formed, the contractor, the late 
Mr. Nelson, of Friar's Carse, Dumfriesshire^ 
picked this ring out of a cart laden with earth 
from the excavations. It is of pure, or 
nearly pure, gold, and the bezel has sockets 
for three small stones, now all lost Two 
green stones were in the setting when the 
ring was found. The bezel is produced 
along the finger, and the portion so produced 
represents two animals drinking out of a 
vessel. When the ring was exhibited to the 
Archaeological Institute at Carlisle in 1859, 
these animals were pronounced, doubtfiilly, 
to be panthers ; but in 1882, when exhibited 
to the same society, they were said to be 
bears, and the vessel was called a kettle. 
The representatives of the late Mr. Nelson 
have, quite unsolicited, presented the ring to 
Tullie House as its most fitting destinatioa 

^ ^ 4? 
Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A, held a sitting 

of the Carlisle Consistory Court in the 
transept of the cathedral church on June 28, 
when a most interesting church was under 
discussion. The Rev. N. Salusbury, the 
vicar, and the churchwardens, of Newton 
Arlosh, applied for a faculty to empower 
them to form a chancel at the north end of 
the church ; to raise and tile the sanctuary 
floor ; to convert the existing circular recess 
in the east wall now used as a chancel into 
an organ-chamber and vestry ; to construct 
a new three-light window in the north wall 
of the new chancel in place of the existing 
two single-light windows; to insert new 
single-light windows in the east and west 
walls of the new chancel in lieu of the two 
existing windows ; to reverse and adapt the 
seating of the body of the church to the 
altered arrangements, leaving a central pas- 
sage aisle; to board over the flagged floor 
under the seating, and to distemper the walls 
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in tints, and clean and paint the roofs. Mr. 
Salusbury appeared in support of the appli- 
cation. — The Chancellor having asked him 
what were the objections to the present 
arrangements, he stated that there was no 
great objection except that the length of 
the church east and west was only about 
half what it was north and south ; the result 
was that the seats were facing all ways, and 
the altar-table was invisible to most of the 
worshippers, while the church was very dark. 
They wanted to get all the seats to face one 
way; and the architect considered that the 
only plan was to put the chancel at the 
north end of the church. — In reply to further 
questions, Mr. Salusbury said the cost would 
be about ^200. They had got almost all 
the money. There has been a vestry meet- 
ingy and the proposed alteration was ap- 
proved; in fact, the scheme was passed 
nem, con. The Bishop had approved of 
what was proposed to be done. — Mr. Moseley 
(from the oflfice of Mr. Oliver, the architect) 
stated, in reply to the Chancellor, that he 
agreed that the cost would be about ^200. 
— Mr. Salusbury, replying to the Chancellor, 
said that they proposed to use the old seats, 
cutting them down to suit. The seats were 
of ash, and had been in use probably since 
1844. The number of sittings would be 
reduced, but there would be an increase in 
the number of fixed seats. — The Chancellor 
said he had had an opportunity of examining 
the plans, and he considered the architect 
had been very successful in his treatment 
of one of the most interesting churches in 
the diocese. They knew the exact date 
when that particular church was built. There 
was still extant a license of the Bishop of 
Carlisle to the Abbot of Holme Cultram for 
the building of a church at Arlosh. It was 
dated 1309, and Arlosh was then beginning 
to be called the "new town," taking the 
place of the submerged town of Skinbur- 
ness. The church was one of the fortified 
churches found on the Borders, and is de- 
scribed in the Archaological Journal^ vol. xvi. 
The walls were of great thickness, the 
windows were seven or eight feet from the 
ground, and the tower was evidently adapted 
as a living place for the priest. At the 
b^inning of this century, when Lysons 
wrote his history of Cumberland, the church 



was in ruins, roofless, and the north wall was 
gone. The late Miss Losh, of Woodside, 
found the parishioners carting away the 
stones, and using the church as a quarry. 
She offered to the then Bishop to make the 
church fit for service at her own expense, 
and she did so in a very ingenious way. 
She added what could only be described as 
a great room on the north side, with a little 
circular apse in the east side of the new 
room. The arrangement had always seemed 
to him unsuitable for service, as the altar was 
invisible from most of the seats ; and he had 
no doubt that to turn the church half round 
and make the chancel at the north end was 
the proper thing to do. He was very glad 
the Bishop had approved the idea. — Mr. 
Salusbury: In fact he suggested it, and he 
has seen the plans. — The Chancellor, con- 
tinuing, said he was glad that was so, because 
otherwise he should have reserved his de- 
cision. It seemed to him that what was 
proposed would be a very great improve- 
ment. — Mr. Salusbury remarked that it was 
not intended to touch the fourteenth-century 
walls at all. — ^The Chancellor said he con- 
sidered that the plan was a very successful 
one. There was another church in the 
diocese which stood north and south ; that 
was Kirkandrews-on-Eden, which was built 
by Telford, the great road engineer. As it 
was not proposed to meddle with the outer 
walls at Newton Arlosh, no bond would be 
required. — The faculty will issue. — We are 
glad to give this report at length, as it is a 
good example of patient research and inquiry 
for other Chancellors to follow. 

4? 4? ^ 
The heritors of Govan parish have most 

creditably, by voluntary assessment, raised a 
sum of about £,^0 to be applied towards 
the erection of a suitable building for the 
better preservation of the valuable sculptured 
stones in the churchyard. However, to pro- 
vide an adequate building about ;£3oo will 
be required, and the committee appeal to 
the public for the ;£^2io required. Some 
years ago the heritors erected a small house 
to preserve the very remarkable stone coffin 
discovered in the churchyard, and two of 
the hog-backed stones. It is proposed now 
to utilize a portion of this building, and to 
erect a corridor in which the other crosses 
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may be placed for protection against the 
elements. The building will be lit from the 
roof, so that the tracery on the stones may 
be easily examined, and the key of the 
building will be deposited with the church 
beadle, who will be, therefore, able at any 
time to give access to the monuments. The 
committee consist of Sir John Stirling Max- 
well, Bart., of Pollok, Mr. Parker Smith, of 
Jordanhill, M.P., and four other heritors. 

We have received an auctioneer's particulars 
of sale of freehold land which was disposed 
of at Horsham on June 27. Lot 3, in the 
village of Ditchling, Sussex, is described as 
" an ancient mansion (now let in tenements) 
of great historical and antiquarian interest 
known as * Wing Place,* said to have been 
built by King Alfred the Great, and believed 
to be described in Domesday BooL" A 
slip printed in red draws the special ** atten- 
tion of antiquarians (j/r), and all those 
interested in ancient buildings to Lot 3." 
An illustration of the old house is given. 
That which is shown of it in the picture, if 
correctly drawn, is certainly not earlier than 
the sixteenth century, or somewhere ap- 
proximately a thousand years wrong. The 
auctioneers, however, are wise in saying 
that " the vendors do not guarantee the 
accuracy of these statements" with respect 
to Alfred and Domesday. The next time 
these gentlemen are drawing up particulars 
of sale with an old house in it, they had 
better pull the bow a bit further, and state 
that there is reason to suppose it was a 
shooting-box of Queen Boadicea, and men- 
tioned in Caesar's Gallic War I 

4p 4p 4? 

Another pig of lead has been brought to 
light in Derbyshire. On July 6, whilst the 
workmen were employed in excavating the 
foundations of the new Board School at 
Bradwell, they dug up a pig of lead which is 
supposed to be of Roman origin. There 
were no marks or initials on it, but from the 
shape and rude manner in which it is finished 
it has evidently never been made in a mould, 
but was simply run into a basin of sand. 
The place where it was found is almost in a 
direct line with the old Roman road, between 
the encampment at Brough and Buxton, and 
it is surmised that it was either stolen or lost 



whilst being transported between the two 
stations. It is about 18 inches long, 6 
inches broad, 4 inches in thickness, and 
weighs about i cwt. 

4» 4» 4» 

The committee of the archaeological section 
of the Cardiff Naturalists' Society have just 
(July 16) issued an appeal to raise several 
hundred pounds to thoroughly prosecute the 
interesting work of research begun by Mr. 
Storrie on the Ely racecourse, two miles from 
Cardiff. When Mr. Storrie first communi- 
cated to the committee his discovery of the 
remains of a Roman villa on that site, £^2^ 
was voted to enable him to ascertain the real 
nature and extent of the remains. After 
several weeks of preliminary research, Mr. 
Storrie has been able to present a report 
which conclusively shows the importance 
of the undertaking. Mr. Walter Cook, 
90, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, is the hon. 
sec. of the fund, which has our heartiest 
good wishes. 

From Mr. Storrie's preliminary report we 
take the following extracts : " I beg to report 
that I have during the last four weeks made 
a series of explorations of certain ancient 
remains on fields in the occupation of Mr. W. 
Emerson, of Sweldon, and Mr. George 
Thomas, of Ely Farm, to ascertain the exact 
nature of four large mounds and one long 
mound, which I some time since reported to 
contain ancient remains, and which I sus- 
pected to be the foundations of a marsh 
village. With this object in view, I cut a 
line of trench 4 feet in width and 334 feet in 
length diagonally through the largest of the 
mounds — viz., that in Mr. Emerson's field, 
thus going a yard beyond the mound at each 
end, and having 328 feet of the trench 
included in the mound. I had made very 
little progress before I found that the fer 
most prominent feature was the Roman part 
of the remains, and that, though an un- 
doubted prehistoric settlement had been 
made there, it would not be possible to 
develop the prehistoric part until the Roman 
part had been dealt with. . . . Besides the 
trench before mentioned, I have dug 81 holes 
in various places in these mounds and their 
vicinity, over 40 being in Mr. Thomas's field. 
In my belief these mounds are not artificial, 
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although seated in a low marshy valley, that 
they were not piled and wattled like the 
Glastonbury one, and made purposely for 
habitation, but that the Ely mounds are 
morainic and natural, and that, having been 
found by the early men, habitations were 
erected on them, and a colony rose which, 
with varying fortunes, endured until the 
advent of the Romans, who found them- 
selves constrained to occupy what may have 
been an enemy's camp. At a later period, 
when peace had been secured, they erected 
the villa, the foundations of whose walls, and 
the cementing, plastering, colouring, etc., we 
are now bringing to light. It is against all 
previous experience that the Romans would 
have erected a villa of the size and character 
of the present one in such a low, marshy 
situation, when the adjoining hill was only 
ten minutes' walk distant, unless it was 
already populated or held by an adverse 
force, which it was necessary to permanently 
dislodge, llie strength of the walls in this 
Ely villa being greater than the Llantwit 
Major villa, I think, points to the fact that it 
partook more of the nature of a stronghold 
than did the latter one. With regard to the 
walls, what remains is in good character ; 
the wall plaster seems to have been at least 
equal, the fresco colours as brilliant, and the 
pottery equal in type, to that found at Lant- 
wit. I have not up to the present found any 
large tessellated pavement, the small piece 
found a week or more ago being coarse in 
quality and plain as to design ; but from the 
odd tesserae picked up, it is evident that a 
pavement of good quaJity either exists or did 
exist here, because some of the loose tesserae 
are of the description known as * Polombina ' 
marble, imported from Italy for the best 
pavements only. Owing to the small number 
found, I have an idea that this pavement still 
exists in a nearly entire state, although up to 
the present I have not been able to find it in 
situ." 

4p «fr 4? 

The grand and weighty collection of manu- 
scripts known as the Codex Atlanticus of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which are so jealously 
guarded in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
and for which Charles I. offered in vain a 
thousand guineas in 1630, is about to be 
leproduced in its integrity, thanks to the 



courageous enterprise of Signor Ulrico 
Hoepli, the well-known publisher of Milan, 
who is sparing neither labour nor expense 
to accomplish this gigantic work, the most 
important ever undertaken in book produc- 
tion. The Codex Atlanticus, with its 800 
pages and 1,750 drawings and writings of 
Leonardo, proves that the great genius was 
as much at home in military art, mathematics 
and geometry, in physics and astronomy, in 
hydraulics, mechanics, and industrial ap- 
pliances, as in architecture ; and that, while 
his productions with the brush are simply 
sublime, he was not less eminent as a 
sculptor, nor wanting in power and grace 
when he turned to poetry. Considering the 
varied information on almost every branch 
of knowledge contained in this great work, 
we need not wonder that, while princes, 
kings, and emperors looked with a covetous 
eye at the Codex Atlanticus, and tried by 
all possible means to get possession of it, 
scholars of all countries have attempted to 
study and analyze the volume, with little 
success so far, as the undertaking required a 
long sojourn at Milan, which for one reason 
or another but few could afford. Its repro- 
duction has consequently often been desired, 
and scientific institutions and public libraries 
all over the world will confer a true benefit 
upon their studious members and readers by 
acquiring a copy. The original text is to be 
reproduced integrally in heliotype, without 
the slightest variation either as to orthography, 
abbreviation, or punctuation; and to this 
original reproduction is to be joined a purely 
orthographical reduction in print, without 
any modifications or substitution of words, 
simply to facilitate the reading of the written 
matter. The great undertaking has now 
begun, and the first part is ready for delivery. 
Each of the thirty-five parts will contain 
forty plates, 20 inches by 15 inches in size, 
on special hand-made paper ; not less than 
five are to be issued annually, the whole to 
be completed in 1900. Only 280 copies of 
the work are to be printed, of which the 
publisher offers the first 200 at ^^48 each 
for subscribers paying in advance, or at 
30S. per part payable on delivery. The 
remaining 80 copies will not be sold at less 
than 36s. per part, and as allotment of the 
first 200 copies is to take place in strict 
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accordance with priority of order, we would 
strongly advise librarians and wealthy 
amateurs to apply at once to the publisher, 
Signor Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, who offers also 
to forward the first part for examination. 

4? 4? 4? 

On Saturday, July 7, the record price for any 

picture ever sold in London by auction was 
achieved by Messrs. Christie at their rooms, 
King Street, St. James's, when some remark- 
able examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds were 
offered. Lady Betty Delm6 (sister of the 
Earl of Carlisle) and Children, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, engraved by Valentine Green and 
S. W. Re)molds, was put up at 5,000 gs., and 
after some smart bidding was secured by 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer for 11,000 gs. The 
portrait of the Hon. Miss Monckton, after- 
wards Countess of Cork, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, went to Messrs. Agnew for 7,500 
gs. These two pictures realized nearly 
;^20,ooo, and the first reached the record 
price for any picture ever sold at Christie's. 
The famous Duchess of Devonshire, by 
Gainsborough, which so mysteriously disap- 
peared, sold for 10,100 gs., and the Raphael 
in the Dudley collection two years ago went 
for about 10,000 gs. The great Raphael, 
which was offered in Messrs. Christie's rooms 
some ten years ago, was avowedly bought in 
at ;^2o,ooo, but that, of course, was not a 
sale. 

4? 4? 4? 

The Library Association of the United 

Kingdom will hold their seventeenth annual 
meeting in Belfast, under the presidency of 
his Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, on September 4 and three following 
days. Papers will be read and discussions 
held on questions of Practical Librarianship, 
Bibliography, and the Development of the 
Library Movement, and the draft of a Public 
I jbrary Amendment Bill will be considered. 

4? 4? 4? 

Sir Henry Layard, who died on July 5, aged 
seventy-seven, was a man of great parts and 
conspicuous general ability. He made the 
best use of his talents, and did no small 
service to his country and generation. As 
an antiquary he deserves very special mention 
in these columns, as he was the father of the 
new and accurate school of archaeologists who 
labour patiently with pick and spade. When 



quite a young man he was much impressed, 
during a prolonged tour in the East, with the 
ruins at the village of Nimrud, said to be the 
site of the ancient city of Nineveh, and de- 
termined on some future occasion to explore 
them. The opportunity came to him in 
1842, through the generous aid of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. Subsequently he obtained 
help from the Consolidated Fund, and was 
attached to the Embassy at Constantinople, 
to enable him the more effectually to carry 
out his operations in the Valley of the Tigris. 
The record of his marvellous archaeological 
achievements will ever live in his memorable 
volumes Nineveh and its Remains^ and Monu- 
ments of Ninevehy whilst a still more abiding 
proof of his zeal is to be found in the 
wondrous collection of old-world sculpture 
that still forms one of the chief attractions of 
the British Museum. In 1852 he forsook 
archaeology for politics, and became a dis- 
tinguished statesman and diplomatist. Of 
late years he lived much in Venice, where he 
took a prominent part in the revival of the 
most celebrated industry of that unique city, 
the manufacture of fine and many-coloured 
glass, which has now once more spread over 
the whole of Western Europe. 




HDn ®ome popular arcbasological 
€tcor0 anD JFictiong** 

By Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 




RCHiEOLOGY is day by day be- 
coming more accurate and scien- 
tific, and true antiquaries are be- 
ginning to learn that surmise and 
guess-work — unless it is clearly stated that it 
is surmise and to be taken for what it is worth 
— are unworthy of a study that is valueless 
unless honest and thorough. 

Patient and comparative investigation, the 
gradual building up of truths around certain 

* A paper read at the sixth Congress of Archaeolo- 
gical Societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries 
at Burlington House, on July 9, 1894, and printed in 
the Antiquary at the request of the Congress, with 
certain corrections and additions. 
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ascertained facts or dated periods, and, above 
all, the systematic and carefully chronicled 
excavations of historic and prehistoric sites 
are the characteristics of the best archaeology 
of the day. The cheap sneer or the satire - 
shaft of ridicule are now but seldom levied 
against the antiquary, for his work is recog- 
nised as essential to the student of either 
history or art 

Nevertheless, we have inherited, from the 
less accurate generation that preceded us, a 
variety of blunders and hasty assumptions 
that we once too readily accepted as truths 
or highly reasonable probabilities, and which, 
though refuted again and again, still linger 
on amongst us, crop up occasionally in the 
most unexpected places, and seem thoroughly 
determined to die a hard death. 

It should certainly be one of our duties to 
do our best, in the respective districts where 
our work lies, to scotch such errors, or to lay 
them decently in their graves. The correc- 
tion of popular errors can be readily accom- 
plished, without giving any serious offence, 
during our excursions or winter sessions, if 
combined with a little tact and general 
courtesy. If we are certain of a downright 
error being promulgated in our hearing, it is 
surely the kindest thing to point it out after 
a kindly method. To let it pass is to be- 
come an accomplice in a blunder or misstate- 
ment. 

It might possibly be useful, and it certainly 
would be entertaining, for a committee of 
this union to be appointed to draw up a 
glossary of popularly-accepted archaeological 
blunders, which it should be the duty of all 
our members to endeavour to eradicate. At 
all events, I propose just now to occupy your 
time for a few minutes in naming three 
or four of such errors pertaining to ecclesi- 
ology — 2l subject of which I have some 
special knowledge; and there is but little 
doubt that anyone thoroughly conversant 
with other branches of archaeology would 
find it equally easy to detect popular blunders 
in all such subjects. 

By way of preface, a blunder of a general 
and quasi-grammatical character may be 
noted It is by no means infrequent, even 
now, to meet with writers and speakers who 
persist in using the adjective " antiquarian," 
when they intend to denote one of ourselves, 



an ** antiquary.** I am quite aware that 
certain good authorities may here and there 
be cited as using " antiquarian " when 
" antiquary " is meant ; but to do so is none 
the less a blunder, however many Homers 
we may find nodding. If anyone is in doubt, 
let him just ask himself how he would like to 
talk about Walter Scott's " Antiquarian " ! 

Surely it is high time that the imaginary 
connection between Cross-legged effigies and 
the Crusades should be exploded, and yet 
how rampant is that fiction in certain places, 
and how constantly it has to be contradicted. 
To upset this fiction, it is enough to enumerate 
the following facts : 

1. That many effigies of actual Crusaders 
are not represented cross-legged. 

2. That many effigies of knights who did 
not go to the Holy Land are thus depicted. 

3. That the effigies of several ladies are 
cross-legged. 

4. That a large number of the figures thus 
represented are of a period subsequent to the 
Crusades, the fashion, indeed, remaining 
occasionally in use until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

5. That no cross-legged effigies are to be 
found on the Continent. 

6. That the theory is based purely on 
guess-work, which soon obtained general 
credence. 

Mr. Hartshorne considers that " the 
popular fiction that cross-legged effigies are 
monuments of Knights Templars has evidently 
arisen from the fact of six out of nine effigies 
in the Temple Church being so represented." 
In controverting this fiction, he incidentally 
exposes another, for he continues: '*With 
the exception, however, of one effigy which 
is not cross-legged, it is extremely doubtful 
whether any of these celebrated figures are 
memorials of Templars. They are all 
habited, not in the distinctive dress of the 
order, as exhibited by the only known effigy 
of a Templar, in the church of St. Yved de 
Braine, near Soissons, but in ordinary military 
costume." 

The truth seems to be, with regard to these 
effigies, that the attitude was a purely con- 
ventional one for some time in vogue with 
English sculptors. 

The next question it is proposed to name is 
that long-debated and apparendy still un- 
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settled question of the origin and use of 
Low Side-windows. I am not specially defend- 
ing the title of these church openings, but 
make use for the sake of convenience of the 
term which is still in general use among 
ecclesiologists. It would take us far too 
long and be foreign to my subject to 
enter into any general discussion as to 
these low side-windows or shuttered open- 
ings. I would only remark, in passing, that 
I have given for many years, and continue to 
give, the closest attention to these ecclesio- 
logical puzzles wherever I meet with them 
(and they are far more frequent than is 
usually supposed), and that I remain con- 
vinced that the one theory which reasonably 
accounts for the great majority of them, and 
which has documentary evidence on its side, 
is that they were used for the purpose of 
ringing the sanctus bell therefrom at the time 
of Mass. However, we are now dealing with 
blunders, and it may fairly be claimed 
that one of the theories for these openings, 
which was at one time very popular, and is 
still fondly adhered to by the majority of 
country clergymen, is as positive and stupid a 
blunder as can be put forward in connection 
with the fabrics of our churches — I allude to 
that favourite name leper-windows — the notion 
being that English mediaeval lepers were com- 
municated through them by the parish priest, 
or, at all events, that through them they 
might gaze upon the sacred mysteries. 

To begin with, no one, whether leper, 
excommunicate, or anything else, could pos- 
sibly (as a rule) see the altar through these 
wall-openings. Nor could any position more 
absolutely awkward, aye, and often impos- 
sible, be conceived, for any human being, in 
sickness or in health, kneeling, erect, or 
crouching, to receive the consecrated Host 
than through such a window. I am not 
speaking from guess-work. For many a 
year whenever I found one of these windows, 
whether in use or blocked up, I always pro- 
ceeded to the churchyard and took up the 
imaginary position of a communicant at the 
opening. After making all allowance for 
possible alterations of levels, anything more 
hopelessly inconvenient in nineteen cases out 
of twenty it is impossible to imagine. If 
anyone doubts this he has only to follow my 
example, and he will speedily give up his 



leper-window theory if he is still inclined to 
retain it. If this is not sufficient, let our 
leper-window friend imagine himself the 
priest, and try from the inside what con- 
venience these shuttered windows offer for 
the conveyance outside, even if done most 
irreverently, of the consecrated Host, and I 
am confident, if he is a reasonable being, he 
will abandon the notion. 

Then, you find these windows, and not 
unusually two, in almost every church over 
certain extensive districts. Terrible as was 
the extent of this disease, it is altogether idle 
and silly to pretend that it was so generally 
prevalent throughout England as to require 
at one period an almost universal provision 
for it in all parish churches. Such a suppo- 
sition is absolutely unhistorical. 

Moreover, these shuttered windows are 
often found in churches that are in close 
proximity to the old lazar hospitals (each with 
its chapel and priest) for the special accom- 
modation of the lepers. 

If any further argument is required, it may 
be mentioned that the ninth canon of Pope 
Alexander III., De Leprosis (promulgated in 
the latter half of the twelfth century, which is 
just about the date of a large number of these 
English shuttered windows), states that as 
lepers cannot use the churches or church- 
yards commonly frequented, they shall gather 
together in certain places and have a church 
and cemetery of their own, with a priest 
peculiar to them, and that no one shall 
hinder the erection of such church or chapel. 

A good deal more might be said of 
a cumulative character to pulverize the very 
notion of a leper-window having any sensible 
reason on its side ; but I will only pause to 
name in a single sentence one other fact. 
This silly notion, to the best of my belief, 
had its origin in the discovery many years 
ago of a wall-painting at Eton College, which 
was supposed to depict the administration of 
the Eucharist to a leper through such a 
window. But this interpretation of the 
subject of the painting was shortly afterwards 
universally admitted to be a strange error. 
The Eton picture used to be quoted to 
prove that the Sacrament was poked through 
the window to the leper in a cleft stick. It 
really represents a Jew baker (the priest) put- 
ting his son (the leper) into the oven (the 
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mouth of which was the low side-window) 
with a peel (the cleft stick) ! 

I trust, then, that all members of this 
conference, and those whom they represent, 
will do their best to stamp out this general but 
eminently foolish and absolutely unhistorical 
conception as to lepers and the parish 
churches of England 

Another would-be explanation of this low 
side-window gave us the ugly word Lychno- 
uope. We used to be told that these shut- 
tered openings were for the watching of a 
light, but there was some confusion in our 
teachers between the sepulchre light and the 
pascal candle. Why the watchers were com- 
pelled to spend a cold March or April night 
in the damp churchyard instead of going 
into the chancel we were not told ! 

My other point will not require so much 
labouring. Whitewash or colourwash, as 
applied to the stonework of churches, is still 
generally supposed to be a post-Reformation 
enormity, and those who wish to be thought 
specially smart are still in the habit of speak- 
ing of it as a " churchwarden abomination." 
I am not now arguing pro or con as to the 
legitimacy of its use on stone, whether ashlar 
or irregular — and of course everyone must 
condemn its frequent or thick application so 
as to choke up mouldings or delicate carvings 
— 1 am simply dealing with what are absolute 
facts, and correcting popular blunders, and 
the fact is that whitewash and colourwash 
on the stones of our churches were in 
ordinary use long before the Reformation. 
Nearly twenty years ago I was engaged with 
my friend Mr. St. John Hope in excavating 
the remains of the Premonstratensian Abbey 
of Dale, Derbyshire; last year I had the 
honour of working under him in beginning 
the excavation of that highly interesting 
Gilbertine house, Watton Priory, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. In both those 
cases we found whitewash on stones that had 
been buried for three and a half centuries. 
Between those two dates Mr. Hope has had 
the superintendence of a great number of 
like explorations, and, though he has never 
told me so, I have little doubt but that in 
almost all of these cases he has met with a 
similar use of whitewash or some light colour- 
ing application. 

Documentary evidence on this point is as 



positive as the testimony of our eyes. Eddius 
tells us how St. Wilfrid, when restoring the 
ruined minster of York, washed the walls 
whiter than snow {parietes lavans super nivem 
dealbavU), Paul of Caen did the like at 
St. Albans five hundred years afterwards. 

In this connection, too, I may note, as a 
matter not usually known, that the lines of 
incised cross slabs were usually, or at all 
events often, filled in with vermilion or 
some other bright colouring substance that 
threw them into strong relief, and added 
much brightness and effect to the design. 
This I know from long-buried examples that 
I have personally unearthed; and yet the 
average church fabric describer has no idea 
that such was the case. 

Is it necessary to point out — yes, it must 
be, as we year by year are still pained by these 
wretched church " restorations " — that the 
builders of our parish churches never intended 
the irregular masonry between the windows 
or over the arcades, in the interior of the 
fabric, to be left bare and naked, revealing 
all its ugly anatomy ? No ; it was invariably 
covered up with a decent application of 
plaster, and on the plaster were figure-paint- 
ings or conventional coloured designs, which 
were renewed from time to time according 
to the taste of the generation or the progress 
of art. But the average English church 
restorer, be he parson, layman, or even 
architect, is still so deficient in knowledge 
as to blunder to the conclusion that it is 
highly correct to strip the place to the bones. 
Even architects who can add R. A. and F.S.A. 
to their names have been guilty of this bar- 
barism within the last few years. 

Ihe outcry sometimes raised against the 
painting or gilding of oak^ and still more the 
determination to clean oak, in any wholesale 
or partial " restoration," of every particle of 
colour or stain, are simply the result of 
ignorance, or lack of reading and observa- 
tion. Oak (the wood of ordinary use), par- 
ticularly if carved, was as a rule painted, 
stained, and gilded throughout old England, 
whether in ecclesiastical or domestic build- 
ings. The proofs of this are simply over- 
whelming and innumerable. Ignorance of 
this is a stupid blunder that not infrequently 
leads to disastrous results. It was ignorance 
that caused the unique Renaissance chancel 
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screen, the work of John of Padua about 
1580, which is in the church of Holdenby 
(of which I am now the rector), to be cleaned 
of its original bright stains under Sir Gilbert 
Scott in the " sixties," and then touched up 
with gilding in the most inappropriate places. 
It was ignorance that caused Dr. Fumivall 
in 1888 to set to work to scrape original 
colouring and paint off the charming panelled 
walls of the long gallery of Haddon Hall, 
with a grievous result that I only saw to its 
full extent last week. These are but two 
instances, with which I am well acquainted, 
of the results of this mischievous blunder. 

Notwithstanding many a recent remon- 
strance, not a few of those who wish to be 
very " correct " in their ecclesiology, including 
even some bishops and their immediate 
advisers, persist in applying the term pastoral 
staff to a bishop's crook, and crosier to an 
archbishop's cross. But the fact is that this 
would-be distinction and really ignorant con- 
fusion is of very modern date. The term 
crosier was hardly ever applied to an 
archiepiscopal cross till about 1826. A few 
years later, however, English ecclesiologists 
rushed at this blundering distinction, and it 
was adopted rashly by such able men as 
Blore, Bloxam, Parker, Pugin, Hook, Haines, 
Boutell, Mackenzie Walcott, and Fairholt, 
as well as by several dictionaries, but not 
including that of Skeat. It requires, there- 
fore, some brief argument to upset this 
curiously general adoption of a new and 
mistaken meaning. The usual old English 
word for a bishop's crook was croce, croche, 
or crosse, and the bearer of it was called a 
crocer, croyser, or crossier. The same term 
was used for an archbishop's cross-bearer. 
A bishop's staff was called a crosier's staff, 
or crosier -staff, as if people connected it 
more closely with the clerk who carried it 
than with the bishop himself. Then the 
second member of this term, viz., "staff," 
was gradually dropped — what had at first 
been called a croce, and then a crosier-staff, 
was called simply a crosier. This use began 
about 1530, and has continued (save for this 
tiresome modern blunder) ever since. There 
is no ancient authority whatever for applying 
the term crosier to an archbishop's cross, 
which is a something entirely apart from, 
and of different signification to, the croce, 



crosier, or pastoral staff which an archbishop 
uses, in common with his suffragans, as a 
symbol of his episcopal office.* 

Another common blunder is that the arch- 
bishop's cross is used by him in place of the 
crosier, whereas the cross ought to be carried 
before him, and he himself hold the crosier, 
as is done by the Archbishop of York. 

It surely is scarcely necessary to add, in 
connection with the subject of crosier or 
pastoral staff, that the would-be distinction 
between the holding of the crook outwards 
or inwards as betokening the difference of 
the external rule of the bishop and the 
internal rule of the abbot or prior is all 
modern fudge, and not in the least borne 
out by ancient seals or effigies, or anything 
that is authentic. 

The interpretation of a church fabric after 
symbolic rules or imaginings often leads to 
curious blunders. It is one thing for clergy 
and instructors to draw symbolic lessons 
from details of construction or from general 
plans of sacred buildings. This was an 
undoubted mediaeval as well as an occasional 
modern use, and doubtless has its advantages. 
But the attempt to prove that churches were 
thus constructed in order to give the preacher 
a text, or the ordinary worshipper a pious 
hint, usually lands the one who makes such 
an assertion in an absurdity. For instance, 
a once common blunder, and one that is 
now heard from time to time at our summer 
church excursions, is the explanation of the 
twists and deviations of a cruciform church 
from true east and west as intended to denote 
the inclination of the Head or of the Sacred 
Body of our Lord when hanging on the cross. 
The late head-verger of Lichfield cathedral 
church — aye, and some of those of far more 
education and standing in connection with 
that minster — used to be fond (in quite recent 
days) of taking the visitor to the west end of 
the nave, and asking him to observe the three 
several deviations from the straight line that 
are observable along the vista from that 
point to the east end of the Lady Chapel. 
The explanation was then vouchsafed that 
this was a pious device of the old builders to 
represent, even on the ground-plan, the death 

* This question has been most exhaustively and 
ably treated by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A, in 
Archaologiat vol. lii. (1890). 
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of the Saviour as He hung upon the cross of 
shame. They did not stop to reflect that 
this assertion demanded a miracle, for the 
ground-plan of Lichfield cathedral church as 
it now exists covered several centuries in its 
gradual evolution. I do not know of a single 
cruciform church built throughout at one 
period that has these inflections. They 
simply arose through either carelessness on 
the part of the builders or rebuilders of 
different periods, or through their taking the 
true east at the varying times of beginning 
their work. 

The prevalent idea that the Romans, after 
the edict of Constantine, turned their basilicas 
into Christian churches is a strange supposi- 
tion. Such a notion carries with it, as a 
result, that they no longer required law-courts, 
exchanges, or municipal offices. Is there any 
known instance anywhere of the transposition 
of a civil basilica into a Christian church, 
imless a period of disuse and ruin had inter- 
vened? 

Of late years particular attention has been 
given to the monastic and conventual life of 
England, and almost every one of our 
provincial archaeological societies has been 
associated with the investigation of the sites 
of abbeys, priories, or friaries. It becomes 
us, then, to be as accurate as possible in our 
nomenclature of the different parts of con- 
ventual buildings, and to avoid, by careful 
study, the usual confusing pitfalls into which 
the ordinary describer of a monastery or 
convent, whether on paper or viv& voce^ 
usually stumbles. But on this occasion I 
content myself with asking that we should 
strive, by an accurate use of the respective 
terms, to combat the ordinary notion, which 
is really a gross blunder, that regular canons, 
monks, and friars were all one and the same, 
and that they can, at all events, without much 
blame, be all lumped together under the 
generic term of " monks." To those who are 
really acquainted with the subject, such a 
blunder is just as bad as if we were to argue 
that soldiers, sailors, and marines were all 
one and the same service, and were inter- 
changeable terms, just because they were all 
banded together in defence of the kingdom, 
and to do honour to her Majesty. 

Let us, then, remember that it is as ignorant 
to talk or write of the monks of a Premon- 



stratensian house as it would be of the 
soldiers of a ship, or of the canons of a 
Carthusian house as it would be of the sailors 
of a regiment. True that, as time went on, 
the distinction between canon and monk 
became to a great extent obliterated ; but 
their functions and conditions were at one 
time quite diverse, and it is always well to 
adhere to the true nomenclature of those 
serving the different religious houses. 
Originally, the canon was always in Holy 
Orders, whilst the monk was often not a 
priest, and there were other distinctions 
equally important into which we cannot now 
enter. 

The sexton or guide still persist in de- 
scribing every unexplained hole in a church 
as a confessional ; for instance, a small loop- 
hole in the turret staircase in the chapel at 
Haddon Hall is thus named, where, if you 
believe it, the priest must have sat crouched 
upon the narrow stairs, whilst the miserable 
penitent knelt in discomfort on a ladder ! 

There is scarcely a ruined abbey in 
England of which some strange story is not 
told of subterranean passages extending fabu- 
lous distances. You may meet men who 
assert that they have been far along them ; 
so have I, but they are merely well-contrived 
sewers. 

Time does not permit the entering into 
any other phase of archaeological blundering 
save some of those which pertain to ecclesi- 
ology, as I promised at the beginning of this 
paper ; but possibly I may be permitted in a 
word or two to remind the conference that it 
is our bounden duty to upset legends (often 
very modern ones) if they are contrary to the 
truth, or are proved apocryphal on investiga- 
tion. 

Here are two instances of quite different 
kinds, the one dealing with a special article to 
which a false interest has been imparted, and 
the other with a poetical and romantic tale 
attached to a particular building. 

Shaw House, Newbury, Berks, is a charm- 
ing example of an Elizabethan mansion. A 
steeple hat preserved there has for a long 
time been confidently asserted to be the 
head-gear of Oliver Cromwell. Last month 
the Kernoozer Club visited Shaw House, 
and were allowed to carefully inspect the 
relic, when they felt constrained to speak the 
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truth, and state that the hat in question un- 
doubtedly belonged to a female of the 
period. 

Some ten days ago I had to be guide to a 
large party of the Home Reading Union over 
Haddon Hall. There is hardly anything I 
value more in my own much-loved county of 
Derbyshire than Haddon Hall, with all its 
infinite wealth of historic associations from 
Norman days down to those of Queen Anne, 
offering as it does a rare, nay, almost unique, 
example of a perfect and peaceful great 
manorial house of England that never 
suffered from warlike attack, and consequently 
gradually developed from the rough Norman 
to the elaborate Renaissance after a most 
charming fashion. When asked, however, 
about Dorothy Vernon, I was bound to 
state that the romantic tale of her elopement, 
so dear to artistic and poetic natures, 
is but an idle invention of a fourth-rate 
novelist of the beginning of the present 
century, and is contradicted in every alleged 
particular by documentary and architectural 
facts. 

To these may be added the common story 
that this or that abbey was battered down by 
the cannon of Oliver Cromwell. This comes 
of a confusion in the popular memory 
between the two Cromwell s. 
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C&e (Grafton (Galleries. 

By Roach le Schonix. 

HE summer exhibition of 1894 at 
these galleries is a happy idea, 
and well carried out. The title 
of the show — " Fair Women " — is 
open to criticism, but an explanatory note 
prefixed to the catalogue does much to justify 
or at all events excuse the title : " As there 
are included certain pictures of women 
possibly more celebrated for their historical 
interest, their influence, or their wit than for 
their beauty, some exception has been taken 
to the title of the exhibition. The directors, 
however, do not know of any fixed standard 
by which such pictures can be judged, and, 
further, they believe that in the eyes of some 



one person, at least, almost every woman has 
been considered fair." 

The first three galleries have been 
arranged with a general idea of chronological 
sequence. " More than this," say the direc- 
tors, ^'was impossible, as too strict an 
accuracy was incompatible with anything 
like symmetry or harmony in the grouping 
of the pictures." 

In the Octagon Room there are two strik- 
ing Greek or Graeco-Roman portraits of the 
second century, both taken from Egyptian 
mummy cases ; they are lent by Mr. Ludwig 
Mond. We should like to be assured that 
these pictures have not been touched up or 
improved. 

Number four is an excellent Holbein — 
Christina, Duchess of Milan. She was 
daughter of Christian H., of Denmark, and 
widow of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
Luckily for herself, she is said to have 
declined an offer of marriage from our 
Henry VI H. Subsequently she married 
Francis, Duke of Loraine, and died in 1590. 
Another yet more historic Holbein is the 
portrait of Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scot- 
land, sister of Henry VIII., grandmother of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and wife of James IV. 
of Scotland, who fell at Flodden in 1513. 
It is the property of the Marquis of Lothian. 
Earl Spencer lends the celebrated contem- 
porary portrait of Lady Jane Grey, painted 
by Lucas de Heere. The thirty-two pictures 
in this room are almost every one by artists 
of great celebrity, whilst the portraits them- 
selves are of women of much note. Titian 
is represented by Caterina, Queen of Cyprus, 
who abdicated in favour of the Venetian 
Republic in 1489; Federigo Zucchero by 
Isabella, Countess of Rutland, wife of the 
third Earl, a most excellent pose ; Cornelius 
Vroom by Queen Elizabeth, as Diana, lent 
by the Marquis of Salisbury ; Rembrandt 
by a portrait of the painter's wife ; and Paulo 
Veronese by Margaret, Duchess of Parma, 
Regent of the Netherlands, and natural 
daughter of the Emperor Charles V. The 
portrait of Isabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta 
of Spain, by Alonzo Sanchez-Coello, is more 
remarkable as representing this noteworthy 
woman than as a work of art or beauty. 
She was the daughter of Philip II., and 
married, in 1598, Albert, Archduke of 
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Austria, receiving as a dowry the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands. After her husband's 
death she took the veil, but retained the 
reins of government, which she held with 
great ability. When commencing the famous 
siege of Ostend in 1601 she made a vow that 
she would not change her linen until the 
town was taken; it held out for more than 
three years, and the peculiar hue which the 
Archduchess's linen had by that time assumed 
has ever since been known as coukur IsabelU, 
She died in 1633. 

Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, by 
Marc Gheeraedts, is a delightful, intellectual 
portrait of "Sidney's sister, Pembroke's 
mother." She was daughter of Sir Henry 
Sidney, and sister of the celebrated Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose Arcadia she published after 
his death; she married, as his third wife, 
Henry, second Earl of Pembroke, and died 
in 1621. 

One of the most life-like, realistic portraits 
in the whole exhibition is that of Maria 
Voogt Claasdr, by Franz Hals. This grave 
and elderly dame is represented in a black 
dress with narrow ruff and cap of white, and 
holding a clasped book in her hands. In 
startling contrast to this is the nude half- 
length of Diane de Poitiers, the celebrated 
favourite of Henri H., by Francois Clouet. 

In the music- room Rubens is represented 
by his portrait of the celebrated Anne of 
Austria, who died in 1656 ; she was daughter 
of Philip III. of Spain, and wife of Louis XIII. 
of France. Earl Spencer lends his portrait, 
by Godfrey Kneller, of Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough. The Queen lends 
a fine group of Sir Peter Lely's, which in- 
cludes the Princess Mary, as Diana; Nell 
Gwynn ; Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleve- 
land ; and the very beautiful one of Elizabeth 
Hamilton, of the Court of Charles II. There 
are also some excellent Van Dycks, the best 
of which is that of Dorothy Sidney, Countess 
of Sunderland. She was daughter of Robert, 
second Elarl of I^icester, distinguished above 
all the women of her time for her mental and 
physical charms, and celebrated as "Sach- 
arissa" in Waller's poems. She married 
Henry Spencer, first Earl of Sunderland, who 
fell, fighting for the King, at the battle of 
Newbury, and subsequently Robert Smythe, 
of Bounds. She died in 1684. 



Greuze, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and Hoppner are also well represented. 
The blue Gainsborough of Mary Bruce, 
Duchess of Richmond, is altogether charm- 
ing. So, too, though after a very different 
style, is the Reynolds of Mary Isabella 
Somerset, Duchess of Rutland, who was the 
reigning beauty of her day. She died in 
1 83 1. Her rival in beauty, fashion, and 
politics was Elizabeth Foster, Duchess of 
Devonshire, of whom there are here two 
portraits, one by Angelica Kauffmann, and 
the other by Sir Joshua Reynolds. One of 
the best of the Romneys in this room is Lady 
Hamilton, as Ariadne, though in the opinion 
of most the palm should be given to a most 
attractive portrait of Mrs. Michael Angelo 
Taylor, as Miranda. She was the wife of 
Right Hon. M. A. Taylor, M.P., Recorder of 
Poole. 

In the long central room are several 
Greuzes, including one of Madame du Barry, 
the favourite of Louis XV., who was 
guillotined in 1793. The Hoppners, 
Romneys, Reynolds, Wests, Gainsboroughs, 
etc., are numerous, as well as others of 
distinguished artists of modern date. 

In this room is a striking portrait by Allan 
Ramsay of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of 
Argyll, lent by the Duchess of St. Albans. 
She was the younger of the two famous 
beauties. She married (i), in 1752, James, 
sixth Duke of Hamilton, the ceremony being 
performed at midnight in Mayfair Chapel 
with a ring of a bed-curtain ; (2) 1759, John 
Campbell, afterwards fifth Duke of Argyll. 
By her two marriages she became the m(jther 
of two Dukes of Hamilton and two Dukes 
of Argyll. She died in 1790, aged fifty-six, 
having retained her beauty almost unimpaired 
to the last. 

It is not a little remarkable that in these 
same galleries is the portrait of her elder 
sister, Maria Gunning, Countess of Coventry, 
painted by Maurice Quentin de la Tours, 
and lent by Mr. Gilbert Coventry. 

The elder of these famous beauties, 
daughters of John Gunning, of Castle Cooke, 
Ireland, made their appearance at Court in 
1 75 1, created an extraordinary sensation, and 
crowds followed them wherever they went. 
In March, 1752, Maria, who was the lovelier 
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of the two, married George, sixth Earl of 
Coventry, her sister Elizabeth having married 
the Duke of Hamilton a few weeks earlier. 
Lady Coventry died of consumption in 1760, 
at the age of twenty-seven. 

In the end gallery there are two remarkable 
portraits to which a sad interest respectively 
attaches. Not a few of these " Fair Women," 
these beauties of their day, had not only 
miserable lives, but their personal attractions 
brought much misery to others. The Grafton 
Exhibition of this summer is eminently the 
place for the moralist 

B^l Spencer lends a remarkable Van Dyck, 
representing Venetia Stanley, Lady Digby. 
She is here painted as she was found dead in 
her bed. She was the daughter of Sir Edward 
Stanley, and wife of the celebrated Sir Kenelm 
Digby. She was a woman of singular beauty 
and attainments, and scandal was busy with 
her name. She was found dead in her bed 
in 1653, and it was asserted at the time that 
her husband had killed her by giving her 
viper-wine to preserve her beauty, of which he 
was very proud. 

The late Ix)rd Forester lent a portrait of 
Mary Forester, Lady Downing, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. She was the daughter of Sir William 
and Lady Mary Forester. This lady had a 
sad and romantic history. Her father. Sir 
William Forester, married her, at the age of 
thirteen, secretly to his ward, George (after- 
wards Sir George) Downing, and the latter 
immediately went abroad. On his return 
three years later he refused to acknowledge 
his wife, and she having also formed another 
attachment, a joint petition for an annulment 
of the marriage was presented to the House 
of Lords in 1 7 1 5, but refused by two votes. 
Lady Downing then retired into private life, 
and died at Hampton Court, while Sir George, 
unable to marry again, bequeathed his pro- 
perty for the foundation of Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

Peculiar interest is also attached to No. 237 
in this gallery. It is a portrait of the Infanta 
Maria of Spain, by an unknown artist, and 
is the property of the Earl of Denbigh. It 
is the original that was brought back by 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Charles I. (as Prince of Wales), to show 
James I., after their tour in Spain. 

Modern portraits and female figure paint- 
ings by the best of modern artists abound, 



but we can scarcely do more here than just 
name some of the artists in order to give an 
idea of the richness of this collection. There 
are various good works of Bume Jones, 
Rossetti, Millais, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Leslie, Poynter, Alma-Tadema, Richmond, 
Calderon, Watts, and Herkomer. Three that 
hang side by side (Nos. 137, 138, 139) are 
singularly worthy representatives of present- 
day treatment of "Fair Women": they are 
Rossetti's "Veronica Veronese," Leighton's 
" Frigidarium," and Leslie's " Lavinia." 

Among the few nudes, there are two of 
singular beauty and grace ; Frederick Sandys' 
"Portrait of a Girl," and Poynter's "High 
Noon." 

The miniatures and objects of vertu in 
numerous table cases in the different rooms 
are priceless in value, and many of them 
possess remarkable historic associations. 
Among the very numerous and exquisite 
miniatures may be named those of Ninon 
de TEnclos, Mary Queen of Scots, Catharine 
of Aragon (Holbein), Empress Josephine, 
Lady Arabella Stuart (Hilliard), Marie 
Antoinette when fifteen, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
Madame de Pompadour, and Princess Char- 
lotte. 

The lovers of old lace will find here 
admirable examples of Old Flemish, Point 
d'Argenton, Early English, Old Valenciennes, 
Point d'Angleterre, Spanish Point, and every 
variety of Brussels. A cover and pillow-case 
are supposed to have been worked by 
Princess, afterwards. Queen Elizabeth, at 
Hatfield, where she had for her companion 
her relative, Margaret Willoughby, of WoUa- 
ton, afterwards Lady Arundel of Wardour. 
Some Point de Venice, in the figures and 
trophies, is said to have belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. Mr. G. E. Crisp lends a dress 
of Queen Elizabeth, which was woven ex- 
pressly for her in Norwich, and was worn 
by her in 1578 at Langley Hall, Norwich, 
which was then a royal palace. Among the 
watches are ones that belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Anne, both the 
property of the Earl of Ilchester. There is 
a most choice collection of old fans, and 
also a variety of snuff-boxes, and of scent- 
bottles in Sevres, Dresden, Chelsea, Bow, 
and Wedgwood. 

Sir George Douglas Clerk, of Penicuik, 
lends the following most interesting collec- 
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tion of relics, which were worn by Mary 
Queen of Scots at her execution at Fotherin- 
gay Castle: (i) Gold necklet, composed of 
fourteen perforated beads, with thirteen 
smaller beads between, and pear-shaped 
perforated gold pendant. (2) Coloured silk 
fan, mounted in tortoiseshell, and tortoise- 
shell handle. (3) Gold-worked locket, sur- 
rounded with small pearls, and studded with 
remains of enamel, containing small painted 
miniature, with portrait of James VI. (4) 
Back part belonging to above locket, con- 
taining portrait of Mary, and of same descrip- 
tion as above. (5) Pendant belonging to 
locket, enamelled and set with pearls, and 
containing two small appendages, one 
circular, with small pearl, and the other a 
single pear-shaped pearl hanging at foot. 

These relics came into the possession of 
the present owner as follows, and have been 
at Penicuik House since the date the pro- 
perty was acquired, or af)Out that time, viz., 
1646 : 

When Queen Mary went to the scaffold at 
Fotheringay Castle, she gave her gold neck- 
lace, fan and locket, etc., containing the 
picture of James VI., to one of her Maids of 
Honoiur, Geilles Mowbray, who married Sir 
John Smith, of Barnton; their daughter, 
Geilles Smith, married Sir William Gray, of 
Pittendrum ; their daughter, Mary Gray, 
married John Clerk, who in 1646 bought 
the estate of Penicuik, and she brought the 
necklace^ fan, and locket into the family. 

In the same case are also a locket, con- 
taining hair belonging to Prince Charlie, and 
the Yew-tree Medal, struck in commemora- 
tion of the betrothal of Mary and Darnley ; 
one of these is perhaps not quite relevant to 
the exhibition, but it was thought undesirable 
to disturb the arrangement of the case. 




Cbe ^ooDtDork of tfie Cfiurcl) of 
OBlack atDton, ^outb Detion. 

By Edward F. Strange. 

National Art Library. 
HE parish church of Black Awton 
(Aveton, Blakaveton, Blackauton), 
dedicated to Saint Michael, is a 
handsome and well-placed struc- 
ture di Early English architecture, with addi- 

YOL. XXX. 




tions and alterations extending to the later 
Perpendicular period. Its chief point of 
interest, however, is a Tudor rood-screen 
and parclose, which still exist in the muti- 
lated condition common to those of other 
churches in the locality. 

The screen itself, about 1 1 feet in height, 
has five low-crowned arches filled with some- 
what ordinary Perpendicular tracery, and 
extending throughout the whole width of the 
centre aisle. The parclose consists of two 
similar bays on either side, the whole being 
richly painted with, there is every reason to 
believe, the original colours, in which green, 
red, and blue predominate. In its first form 
it was, doubtless, vaulted, the upper por- 
tion broadening into a gallery of about 3 
feet in width, in the centre of which stood 
the rood itself on a pedestal, of which form 
a few examples still remain. These screens 
have been broken up literally by brute force,* 
probably during the reign of Edward VI., 
or in the early part of that of Elizabeth ; the 
Puritan movements of both these periods 
having been specially directed against pro- 
minent roods and other forms of symbolic 
church furniture. It is possible that under 
this iconoclastic influence the screens were 
stripped of the roods and ornament of every 
kind, but left standing with the tracery com- 
paratively uninjured. In 1560 Elizabeth 
issued an edict permitting the retention of 
" open screens " between chancel and nave ; 
and these doubtless remained in all their 
nakedness until the High Church revival 
under Laud in the seventeenth century, when 
the fragments of carving were again collected, 
and simply nailed up on the flat, hurriedly, 
as it would seem, and without intelligence. 
In this latter process they of course suffered, 
being cut to fit the arches without the least 
consideration for what ornament still survived. 
In the neighbouring church of East Ailing- 
ton, which endured a similar ordeal, three 
panels of Jacobean work are built into 
the screen as it now is, apparently to com- 
plete it, one of them bearing the date 1633, 
a fact which, in connection with the general 
occurrence of seventeenth-century billeting, 
etc., in other churches of the district, and 

* A curious piece of evidence of this has been re- 
cently communicated to me by the Rev. J. Henning, 
of Kingsbridge, who has discovered a portion of the 
pedestal of the rood formerly in that church, actually 
Gearing distinct and unmistakable hammer-marks, 
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the pulpits of East Allington and Dart- 
mouth* (dated), sufficiently fix the period of 
the "restoration," 

The carved ornament is very striking, and 
both in details and treatment quite distinct 
from the characteristic work of the locality, 
with the exception of the upper course, in 
which can he traced a survival of that run- 
ning pattern, with its accompanying interlace- 
ment, so common in Devon and Somerset. 
The second course is a simple alternation of 
a knop with a toothed trefoil, and was pro- 
bably intended to point upwards ; it is worth 
while to compare this with similar work in 
the Dartmouth pulpit already referred to. 
But the main interest and beauty of the 
screen lies in the larger fragments of vaulting, 
now fastened up in the spandiils of the 
arches. These have a number of very free 
variations of conventional floral ornament, 
interlacing to a limited extent only, but of 
great quaintness and originality. The carving 
is in extremely low relief, being, as one 
might say, almost entirely in two planes, and 
altogether suggesting the idea that it was the 
work of a worker in stone rather than in 
wood. Among the patterns is to be found the 
cleft pomegranate, a device which was intro- 
duced into England by Catherine of Aragon, 
and of which a sketch is given. 



surrounding shields, which contain repre- 
sentations of one of the most popular devices 
of the fifteenth century, the instninienU of 




J>ETA!L 
ON 
"PAaCLOSE. 

The lower panels of the screen still show 
paintings in white, of scrolls and grotesques, 
■ DoUnuui, AmUni PitlpUs (Londoo, 




PARC LOSE 



the Passion,! with the exception of two 
shields bearing the monograms of Henry 
VIII. and his first queen, and thus fixing 
(with the pomegranate in the carving) the 




dates both of screen and paintings. It 
should be noted that the latter consist solely 
of a repetition of two designs, a pricked 
+ Rohault de Fleury (Ch.), Mlmeire stir la In- 
slrumeiUs de la Passien de N. S. Jhus Christ (Parii, 
I, plate 1870); and WilUhire (W. H.), Catalagut 0/ Priiiti 
-' tilt British Afuseum (London, 1879). 
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pattern having been probably used to supply 
an outline of the ornament, which has then 
been put in by hand, a process common 
enough at the time. 

The church also contains a fine pulpit in 
black oak, of late sixteenth- or early seven- 
teenth-century work, in good condition, ex- 
cept that two discarded panels are at present 
lying among a mass of debris, fragments of 
the old screen and other unconsidered trifles, 
in the rubbish comer of the church. There 
is also a good Early English font of red sand- 
stone, and the east window has some curious 
leading. 

The parish of Aveton was formerly one of 
the richest possessions of the wealthy Pre- 
monstratensian settlement of Torr Abbey (to 
which it was given by Peter Fitz Mathew), 
and whose arms, guUs^ a chevron between 
three crcziers^ are still to be seen sculptured 
on the capitsd of one of the columns in the 
nave. The church is mentioned in the 
Taxatio Eccksiastica Pape Nichoiai IV, 
(1288-91), and, at the time of the Disso- 
lution, the Abbey's holding in the parish 
was valued at jQ$/^ 14s. 8d., an amount 
sufficiently large to explain the decoration of 
a church which must have been highly 
prized.* 

Perhaps in this place it may be permissible 
to appeal for some greater consideration for 
what yet remains in Devon and Somerset of 
the glories of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
woodwork. What with sheer neglect and 
stupidity, careless and commercially-inspired 
''restoration," and a quite inconceivable 
lakewannness on the part of many of the 
kx:al clergy, they are fast disappearing ; and 
those who would like to see a more universal 
appreciation of the splendid western school 
of wood-carving of the later Middle Ages 
are finding it every year more difficult to 
gather up the fragments that yet are. Is it 
too much to expect a clergyman to make 
himself a sufficiently good archaeologist at 
least to cherish and understand the beauties 
of his own church. In many of these 
country parishes there is surely leisure 
enough for this, and often opportunities of 
acquiring information quite beyond the reach 
of the casual visitor. What is wanted is 

* OliTcr, MonastUon Diactsis Exotitensis (Exeter, 
1846). 



simply earnest, loving, systematic work, such 
as is being carried on in the adjacent town 
of Kingsbridge, at all events. The reward 
would be great, if it consisted only in the 
self-consciousness of having preserved for 
future generations these noble legacies left 
to the Church by the piety and skill of the 
great craftsmen who are gone. 

Note.— A complete set of photographs of the work 
referred to in this paper can be seen in the National 
Art Library, South Kensington. 
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By F. Gautisr. 




INOTHER museum has been added 
to those already existing in Rome. 
On May 7 was inaugurated the 
building modestly called the Mag- 
azzino Archeologico, which stands under the 
trees of the Coelian Hill, at the so-called 
Orto Botanico. 

The Marchese Vitelleschi, vice-president 
of the Archaeological Commission, read the 
inaugural address, and Professor Lanciani 
delivered a short but brilliant discourse on 
the salient objects of interest in the new 
museum. He illustrated by numerous and 
interesting quotations the fact that the interest 
taken in the classic remains of Rome by her 
citizens was no new thing, but that continually 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries protests were made by the Roman 
people against the wholesale destruction of 
monuments by the Popes, notably when the 
Septizonium was destroyed by Sixtus V., and 
the Capodi Bove, the tomb of Metella, 
was preserved only by the violent expostula- 
tion of Roman citizens. 

But to return to the museum. The col- 
lection, though yielding to others in interest, 
is perhaps more adapted to the student than 
to the casual sightseer, and it is in accord- 
ance with this view that Commendatore 
Lanciani proposes ultimately to add a small 
library, and place in each hall a list of the 
books referring to the study of the objects 
contained therein. The first sala is given up 
to " materiali di costruzione e decorazione," 
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and here are samples of the handicrafts of 
the workers in marble, in iron, in clay, in 
tarsia, of modelling, and of wall-painting, 
together with the materials for the colours 
and the implements for grinding them. There 
are also specimens of glass-work, and mosaics 
formed of glass cubes. Some of the intarsia 
marble work is very remarkable, resembling 
the well-known inlaid panels representing 
wild animals found near Sant' Antonio on the 
Esquiline, and now in the Capitol Museum. 
One of the most interesting objects in this 
hall is a block of cement, in which lie im- 
bedded an end of rope and a torn bit of coarse 
canvas, just as the workman threw them 
down on the then soft substance eighteen 
centuries ago, when he was working at some 
buildings in the gardens of Sallust, where 
they were discovered a few years since. Piled 
against one wall are slabs of rare marbles : 
Breccie di Sette Basei, di Villa Casale, di 
Egitto, Broccatello, Occhio di Pavone, etc. ; 
a dado of Verdeantico, and from the theatre 
of Balbus (in the neighbourhood of the old 
Ghetto) an enormous block of Rosso di Le- 
vante, a marble which till now was thought 
to be unknown to the ancients. Two other 
walls are completely occupied by a most 
comprehensive collection of bricks and tiles, 
with the stamps of both imperial and private 
manufactories, the study of which is so neces- 
sary to the topography of Rome and the 
Campagna. 

The second hall contains the large and in- 
teresting group of objects found in tombs 
whose position both below and within the 
walls of Servius TuUius proves that they be- 
longed to the very earliest settlers, and, indeed, 
among them have been discovered imple- 
ments similar to those found in the " terra- 
mare." These sepulchres are of various 
forms, some imitating, in terra-cotta, trunks 
of trees sawn asunder, in one half of which 
still reposes the skeleton, while others in the 
black " Alban " ware are made in the shape 
of the circular wattled huts which were the 
habitations in life of this primitive people, 
and whose "counterfeit presentment" re- 
ceived their ashes. In the so-called "ca- 
panne" tombs are found objects proving 
either an advanced state of civilization or at 
least commerce with civilized nations — bronze 
mirrors, vases of Phoenician glass, fibulae 



inlaid with amber, glass beads, and in one 
case a patera of silver, painted vases of Phoe- 
nician and Greek ware ; in short, many ob- 
jects identical with those discovered lately in 
early Etruscan tombs near Civita Castellana. 
The third hall is almost entirely filled with 
the articles taken from that vast cemetery of 
the Esquiline, which was covered over and 
laid out in gardens under the supervision of 
Agrippa, to come to light again in our day, 
when the new quarters near the railway sta- 
tion were constructed. The most important 
monument is that of the College of the Public 
Fluie-players — the Tibicini — which was found 
in the Via Carlo Alberto, between Santa 
Maria Maggiore and the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele. The monument is of peperino^ 
its style of decoration recalling that of the 
well-known sarcophagi of the Scipios, and on 
a fragment of the architrave is the following 
inscription in archaic characters : 



[cOlJlEGIE - TIBICINV. 
L - PONTIVS - L - C. 
L-LICINIVS-L- L. 



P - PLAETORIVS. 



Other fragments show parts of figures of 
tibicini, holding in the left hand, one a 
double, another a single, flute ; the external 
walls of the tomb were overlaid with stucco, 
on which are vestiges of rudely frescoed 
figures. The actual records of the College 
of Tibicini, " qui sacris publicis praesto sunt," 
only go back to the second century of the 
imperial rule, but that the college was already 
existent in the fifth century of Rome is 
evident from the incident of the famous 
strike of the fiute-players, with its comical 
conclusion, well known to all students of 
Livy (ix. 30). 

In this room, under glass cases, are the 
contents of no less than thirty tombs, in 
which burial by inhumation and cremation 
appear to have been equally practised. Here 
are objects of great interest — lamps, with 
grafiti in archaic letters, Greek and Cam- 
panian vases, alabastrons of striped glass, 
and two very singular little bronze l^;s, 
with three incisions and the Svastika cross ; 
these may have been votive, but Professor 
Lanciani thinks more Ukely formed part of 
a Httle puppet, like the doll found in the 
sarcophagus of Crepereia Tryphoena. 
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Under one case is a common earthen jar, 
which contained a bronze vessel, and this 
has been left exactly as it was found with 
the ashes undisturbed, amongst which a broad 
gold ring is conspicuous, and also part of an 
olive wreath of most delicate workmanship, 
the leaves in bronze, the berries in gold. 
In another part of this room are monolithic 
sarcophagi of various sizes in tufa, or neufro, 
some enclosing smaller ones of marble ; and 
here also are some of the slabs of " pietra 
gabina," which lined the "puticoli," those 
great receptacles for the corpses of the lower 
classes of the Roman people, and the 
artisans and slaves. Thus all three systems 
of burial are represented here. In these 
futuoli were found the small terra-cotta 
altars which occupied the shelves of one 
case. They are barely a foot high, and 
some are of fine and elegant shapes, and 
quite Greek in design. A favourite subject 
is Thetis seated on a dolphin, bearing the 
arms of Achilles, and heads of Harpies and 
Medusas are often repeated. These small 
altars were presumably used as stands for 
the little lamps — sometimes in lead, some- 
times in clay — which have been found in 
vast numbers. Another case is entirely 
filled with children's toys, tiny jars, basins, 
lamps, bottles, vases, figures of animals and 
birds, some still with traces of colour, which 
have been found by hundreds in the 
" puticoli " of the poor, thrown in with the 
little corpses by Roman mothers more than 
2,000 years ago. 

In this h^ though not belonging to it 
chronologically, are some exquisite marble 
fiagments found in the precincts of the 
Orti Lamiani (in the neighbourhood of the 
Lateran) ; a woman's arm is remarkable for 
grace and execution. In terra-cotta, too, 
there are some beautiful pieces — notably, 
the lower part of a face with exquisitely 
modelled nostrils and mouth; a horse's 
head, and fragments of delicate bas-reliefs, 
supposed to have belonged to the tympanum 
of a temple, and found on the Via Campana, 
beyond the Porta Portese. 

In hall No. 4 are the interesting " Stipe 
votive attribuite al sacrario di Minerva 
Medica." These votive offerings were dis- 
covered in 1887 near the modem Via 
Meralaua close to the church of SS. 



Pietro e Marcellino, where, it is conjectured, 
must have existed a famous shrine sacred 
to the goddess. (Of course, everyone now 
knows the title of Minerva Medica given to 
the circular ruin near the railway is a 
misnomer.) Every part of the human 
body is represented in terra-cotta, each 
model having a hole at the back, by which 
it could be suspended at the shrine — feet, 
legs, masks of full faces, and of profiles, and 
a large number of really well-executed heads 
with short curly hair; one particularly fine 
one is not cast, but modelled "a stecco," 
and represents a pretty woman, on whose 
head bald patches intervene with thickly- 
growing curls; all these are presumably 
offerings of gratitude to Minerva in her 
character of "hair-restorer." There are also 
a number of little stele with two seated 
figures, the female holding an infant, which, 
with other ex-votos, would appear to imply 
that the goddess was also invoked against 
sterility. Pigs, too, and other animals are 
represented, and also horses' hoofs. In 
another part of the room is part of a frontis- 
piece in peperino with a Typhon, and there 
are numbers of little figures in coarse clay of 
the Tanagra type. 

Sala V. contains "Sculture figurate dell* 
Impero"; but here, too, is the ancient 
peperino altar of simple archaic form dedi- 
cated to the god Verminus — "the god of 
microbes," as Professor Lanciani calls him. 
It was found in the Macao, near the railway 
station, in the neighbourhood of the Praetorian 
camp, and the inscription runs : 

VERMINO 

A - POSTVMI VS - A - F - A - N - ALBI 

DVO - VIR - LEGE - PLAETORIA 

The characters are rudely cut There are 
many busts in this room, some of which 
were discovered when the new Via del 
Tritone was opened up to the Corso ; there 
are also some interesting bas-reliefs from the 
temple of Tellurus, and another of a Bacchic 
procession. There is a small replica of the 
fine headless female statue found some years 
ago in the Stadium of the Palatine, and now 
in the Museum of the " Terme," and also a 
curious small seated statue, probably of 
Orpheus, for various animals are represented 
at his feet, and a bird resembling a parrot 
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more than an owl sits upon his knee. This 
statuette has sufTered much deterioration. 

The sixth and last hall is extremely inter- 
esting from an archaeological point of view, 
for it is almost entirely devoted to objects 
appertaining to the "acquedotti urbani." 
On stands are ranged those leaden pipes 
with the names of imperial or private indi- 
viduals, which are of such assistance in 
tracing the topography of ancient Rome. 
From the grounds of the Villa Wolkonsky 
and from the Coelian come great perforated 
blocks of travertine, which telescope into 
each other with marvellous accuracy, and 
through which passed some of the vast water 
supply of Rome ; while on the same model 
are made the terra-cotta tubes which fed the 
little garden fountain. A model is here of 
the Piscina lumaria of the aqua Vergine 
(Trevi), which still exists under the Pincian 
Hill, where the Viccolo del Bottino comes 
out on the Piazza di Spagna, and there are 
various statues and ornamental sculptures, 
evidently destined for the adornment of foun- 
tains or artificial lakes. One of the hand- 
somest of these is an immense block of very 
fine marble, shaped like the prow of a vessel, 
and terminating in a finely-carved boar's head, 
quite perfect, with the exception of the end of 
the snout; on either side are marine monsters, 
now defaced, through whose mouths the 
water spouted. This fine piece of sculpture 
was found near the Colosseum, and decorated 
the lake made by Nero on that site. Students 
of hydraulics are interested in the unique 
bronze suction-pump and the finely-worked 
bronze taps and spouts. 

Of the other objects in this room particu- 
larly worthy of notice is an inscription found 
in the Trasteuere, containing the statutes of 
the " negotiatores eborarii et citriarii," the 
manufacturers of furniture in ivory and cedar- 
wood, relating to the celebration of the new 
year and of the birthdays of the Emperor 
Hadrian and others of their patrons. This 
inscription has been carefully edited by Pro- 
fessors Hiilsen and Gatti. Close by is a 
curious Palmyrene inscription from the 
Temple of the Sun ; and also near at hand 
is a fragment of a bas-relief found at the Via 
Appia, with a representation of a gladiatorial 
combat, in which the gladiators are shown 
with their special weapons and equipments. 



and with their names, victorinvs, vrsvlys, 
etc. 

The building of the museum itself is sur- 
rounded by the nightingale-haunted trees of 
the Coelian, under which are scattered firag- 
ments of altars, bases of pillars, recumbent 
columns, sarcophagi, baths, amphorae and 
dolire from imperial storehouses ; inscriptions, 
and odds and ends of archaeological refuse. 

Among all these relics of a long-past time 
there is one which brings us nearer to our 
own days, and this is the inscription which 
was once attached to the cross erected in 
front of Sant* Antonio dll' Esquilino by the 
prior of the French Antonians, to com- 
memorate the absolution given by Clement 
VIII. to Henry IV. in 1595. The upper 
line, which is partially effaced, should read : 

IN MEMORIAM 

ABSOLVTIONIS - CHRISTIANISSIMI 

HENRICI - nil 

FRANCIiE ET NAVARiE. 





Cfte '45 : JFurtfjet IParticulaw 
from tbe Ciisismgton ^%%. 

By F. AlDAN HiBBERT, M.A 



|Y friend, Mr. Grier, in the interesting 
paper which he compiled from the 
Report* of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commissioners on the Docu- 
ments at Tissington Hall, for our archaeological 
society at Denstone, and which the editor 
of the Antiquary honoured us by printing.t 
deliberately restricted his purview to our own 
historic neighbourhood. But the MSB. give 
very many details concerning the whole march, 
and as the Young Pretender's rebellion is a 
subject of never-failing attraction to readers 
of the Antiquary^ I have put together the 
following paper in the hope of supplying 
some new material for the history of this 
exciting time. 

The documents from which our materials 
are drawn are contemporary letters written 

* Hist. MSS. Com., Thirteenth Report, Appendix, 
pt. vi. 
t Antiquary^ July, 1894, pp. 22 25 (vol. xxx.). 
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from various persons and places in the North 
and North Midlands of England. The first 
is from Morpeth, September 22, 1745, and it 
speaks of the rout of the royal troops at 
Preston Pans. We then read various par- 
ticulars about the rebels. Their numbers are 
*• supposed about six thousand." Their pro- 
jected invasion is causing widespread alarm 
in England : " We are all in the utmost 
consternation;" and the wildest reports are 
current as to the magnitude of the advancing 
army : " By the best calculation we can get 
the rebels are about 11,000 strong, and by 
robbing the gentlemen farmers round the 
country, they have got together about 2,400 
horses, and if you'll believe the Caledonian 
Mercury^ they are increasing very fast, num- 
bers being added to 'em daily." 

This last letter is from Morpeth on 
October 14. The remark about "robbing 
the gentlemen farmers " contradicts the view 
which the ordinary accounts give us of the 
orderly and disciplined character of the 
southward march. In fact, the Tissington 
MSS. rather incline us to believe that a very 
considerable amount of looting took place. 
For instance, we read later how at " Swarson 
bridge " •• they took a horse from a carrier, 
his shoes, and a shilling. The officer gave 
the man his money again, and paid for his 
shoes, but kept the horse." 

The expected route is given as "by How- 
gate, Mantley, Peebles, Drumalier, Beal, 
Locharby, Greeta Green, Carlisle, etc," They 
''crossed Eklen at a place called Peathwash, 
and have taken up their quarters at Green- 
dale^ two miles from hence," i>., Carlisle. 
The same letter from Carlisle says : " We ex- 
pect every hour they will attack us. We are 
in great spirits and resolved to give them 
a warm reception." But nevertheless the 
courage of the citizens soon oozed away, and 
die city speedily surrendered at Charles 
Edward's demand His summons to the 
mayor is given as follows : 

" C P. of W. R. of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, and of 
the dominions thereunto belonging. 

"Being come from our father to recover 
just right with fiiU authority we are sorry to 
find you should prepare to obstruct our 
passage. We therefore to avoid the effusion 
of Enghsh blood doe hereby require you to 



open your gates, and let us enter as we desire 
in a peaceable manner, which if you do we 
shall take care to preserve you from any 
insult and sett an example to all England of 
the exactness with which we intend to fulfil 
the king our father's declaration and our 
own. But if you shall refuse us entrance, 
we are fully resolved to force it by such 
measures as Providence has put into our 
hands and then perhaps it will not be in our 
power to prevent the dreadfull consequences 
which usually attend places taken by assault 
You may consider seriously of this and return 
an answer in two hours for your delay we 
shall take for a peremptory refusal and shall 
take those methods that are likely to 
succeed." 

Charles entered on December 17, and was 
proclaimed Regent, for which we afterwards 
read that "The Mayor and Town Clerk" 
were " sent to London to take their tryals." 
Heavy exactions were levied from the city, 
as was usual in the case of places which 
showed any hostility. 

Meanwhile Marshal Wade, who had made 
as though he would relieve Carlisle, had 
retired back to Newcastle-on-Tyne. From 
there he thus addressed " the Mayor and 
Gentlemen of Lancaster " on November 6 : 
"I think you have acted very prudently in 
the resolution you have taken to ship off the 
guns and other warlike stores should the 
rebells approach you, for if their main body 
should venture to march into Lancashire it 
will be impossible in your present situation 
to repell their force, but if they by quick 
marches should enter your county I propose 
to march to your relief, by the first way that 
is possible for the artillery to pass, which 
they tell me is from some part of Yorkshire. 
All the advice I can give, is, if you have any 
forces, as most of the counties have, to make 
use of them by dividing into small parties, 
who may fire from every hedge, to keep the 
rebells from separating from their main body 
to pillage and plunder, which I think will 
embarrass them more than any other method 
that can be expected from the county regi- 
ments, and it is my humble opinion that the 
further the rebells penetrate into England, 
the more certain will be their distraction, 
tho' particulars may suffer by their bold 
attempt." 
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There is not much further of interest in 
our documents till Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire are reached, and Mr. Grier has dealt 
with that district. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose the insurgents to have entered Derby 
and left it again, and to have returned back 
to Macclesfield. 

If some show of discipline had been main- 
tained on the southward journey, there was 
not even a pretence of it on the northward 
return. The Highlanders vented their 
anger and disappointment in constant 
plunder. At Macclesfield they behaved in 
such a manner that we read : " The town is 
almost ruined by the rebels." The result was 
that the former apathy of the English 
changed to active resentment, and every 
opportunity was seized to attack small parties 
or to capture stragglers. "Four persons 
riding through Stockport Saturday in the 
night refused to be stopt by the watch, on 
this the watch fired amongst them, and killed 
a rebell, which so exasperated the rebells 
that the town in their councells was ordered 
to be burnt, but for their other officers who 
opposed it. They have taken Mr. Alcock, 
Senr., an attorney, Mr. Robinson a grocer, 
Mr. Bore, Mr. Osborn, with them prisoners 
for going only to speak in behalf of the said 
watch and company. As also led away James 
Lucas the constable with a halter about his 
neck, and Peter Lewach, and Ralph Kemp 
are prisoners amongst them for striking a 
Highlander." 

In the country districts the same thing 
was seen. "The advanced guard of the 
rebells was beat back from Emraont Bridge, 
and chaised to Kendall, by the country 
rising upon them." 

"Within a mile of Penrith the country 
assembled to oppose them with scythes, pitch- 
forks, guns, swords, etc." Stragglers were every- 
where the object of attack. A letter written 
from Chesterfield on December 12 tells how 
larger bodies sometimes revenged such at- 
tacks : " They burnt Joseph Stockport's cow- 
house and barn and destroyed his cattle, for 
shooting the rebell on Saturday, and have taken 
the father, an old man of 90, prisoner." It 
is reported that there are " Thirteen rebells 
prisoners in Manchester house of correction, 
and we have severall more taken att Wiggan, 
being stragglers tired with marching, which 



is apprehended to be the reason of their stay 
at Preston." 

On their first visit they had been very well 
received at Manchester, but during the 
interval which intervened before they re- 
turned, on December 9, the feelings of the 
inhabitants underwent a change. A vivid 
incident is recorded, under date December 8, 
of their first visit. "The constables of 
Manchester ordered 50,000 bullets to be 
made for the rebels, and sent southward after 
them. This one constable owns, but the 
poor fellow was pistoled into it. The same 
Mr. constable attended the rebels, hunting 
for arms and horses with a Bible in his hand, 
in order to swear the persons they went to." 
This action of the "Jacobite constables" 
drew down upon them the anger of the 
populace, as the next extract shows. It is 
from the same letter as the last, and bears 
testimony to the alteration of opinion : " On 
Friday last they had rejoycings in Manchester 
for the taking of Carlile [by the royal forces], 
all windows in towne were illuminated; 
the loyal gentlemen met and drunk several 
loyal healths. The Pretender was carr/d 
about the streets in effigy (dressed in plad 
and armed with sword and target) by the 
populace. A person on horseback went 
before him beating a warming-pan, and cry- 
ing out. King George for ever ; no warming- 
pan brood ; no warming-pan Pretender ; and 
at proper places the mob made a stand and 
cryed aloud. No Jacobite parson, No Jacobite 
doctors, No Jacobite constables, Hanover for 
ever, the Duke of Cumberland for ever, etc 
No one insulted, no mischief done. In the 
conclusion they burnt the effigy in great 
form." The letter explains the allusion to 
the " Jacobite parson " and the " Jacobite 
doctors " as follows : " One Coppock, a clergy- 
man in Manchester, joined the rebels and 
Dr. Deacon, a nonjuring physician, sent his 
three sons, who are now prisoners." 

"The day they left Manchester they de- 
manded ;£^4,ooo, which the inhabitants re- 
fused to pay." In revenge, " the rebels 
destroyed, at Manchester, all their provisions, 
liquors, etc.," and "wounded several people 
in a terrible manner." " By an express since 
from Manchester, the mob rose upon 4 or 
500, that were left." 

Meanwhile Cumberland was advancing 
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after them with all haste. He is reported to 
be marching " about 20 miles a day/' and he 
'• declares he will not sleep till he has seen 
them." The people did everything in their 
power to help him, and to hinder the rebels : 
" The country people and militia are break- 
ing up the roads and laying trees across to 
impede their march, and it is not doubted 
but care will be taken to break down Ribble 
Bridge, near Manchester." This was their 
conduct towards Charles Edward's troops. 
On the contrary, we read of very different 
actions towards those of Cumberland. * * Most 
of the foot are mounted by the country 
people in order to make double marches; 
and the people are very diligent in repairing 
the roads for his army, and bringing in horses 
to draw his artilllery, which is drawn night 
and day." Under such circumstances, the 
marvel is how Charles Edward managed to 
keep so well ahead. Everywhere, we read, 
"where our forces come there are great re- 
joicings by ringing of bells, bonefires, and 
illuminations in every window." 

In the neighbourhood of Penrith, the royal 
forces b^an to draw within range of the 
rebels. A long letter from Kendall gives 
particulars of a skirmish which took place 
there: 



« 



The Duke's horse and one regiment of 
granadiers march'd from hence till they came 
to Clifton-Moor, about 2 miles from Penrith, 
14 miles from Kendall, where they arriv'd 
about 4 afternoon, when our hussars and 
rebels had severall fires at one another for 
about an hour. Our horse and dragoons 
were immediately form'd into a line of battle, 
the foot being behind, and a draught out ojf 
three r^ments of dragoons was detached 
and marched on foot towards the enemy, 
commanded by Coll. Honeywood, being 
about 150. They marched to the bottom of 
the moor, where our hussars informed them 
they were, but it being near 5 and dark, our 
men could not see them till they were upon 
them, nor even then until they gave fire, for 
they were intrenched in a deep watry ditch 
beyond a hedge: as soon as our men had 
receiv'd the fire they returned it with the 
fire of platoons, and immediately after with a 
whole volley, which was performed with ad- 
miration. Then the rebels run away, and 



our men gave a hussa and followed; they 
run the length of one field, and then gave 
us another fire, and we returned it, then they 
attacked us sword in hand, but it being very 
dark, and our men having great heavy boots 
and it being among ditches and hedges and 
soft watry ground, made it worse for our 
men. We had 1 1 men killed and 18 wounded, 
amongst which was Col. Honeywood, and a 
captain, but none mortall. Our men all 
stood under arms all night (which was a very 
cold rainy one) expecting a battle next morn- 
ing, for the rebels' artillery march'd over this 
moor about 2 this afternoon. Five rebels 
found dead in the field next morning, and 
thirty-nine taken prisoner by the country 
people, most of them wounded, and seven- 
teen found dead next day in the river and 
ditches thereabouts, and I dare say a great 
many more were killed. The rebels march'd 
with their artillery from Penrith about 6 this 
night, and took about 100 inhabitants with 
them, with lanthoms and were made to lead 
their horses all the way to Carlisle, where 
the dogs got about nine next morning. 

" The Duke and his horse got into Penrith 
Thursday morning about nine, and his foot 
that night and Friday. All Thursday and 
Friday the country people, hussars, and 
Hunters, were continually bringing in rebels 
into Penrith so that there is now kill'd and 
taken upwards of 200. Lord Elco is taken, 
he got a cutt in his throat by our hussars 
which was sew'd up, but doubtfull whether he 
will recover. Capt. Hamilton is taken, and 
one who came from Manchester, who after 
taken required quarter, which was granted, 
after which the rogue fired a pistol at one of 
our hussars." 

Another letter from Penrith, December 19, 
adds a few particulars : 

" We martched forward to this place, but 
were stopt 2 miles short of it by about 800 of 
the rascals at a village called Clifton, which 
they had taken possession of, and had lined 
all the hedges about the place ; we drew up 
in order on a common about a quarter of a 
mile from the village, by this time it was 
almost dark, but our hussars and a party of 
Cobham's and Bland's dragoons dismounted, 
got into the fields, and after a sharp fire of a 
quarter of an hour we cleared the fields and 
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hill of them, and then took possession of the 
place and continued in it all night, our army 
remaining on the common, where they were 
drawn up, we lost about 12 dragoons, and it 
is unknown what number of the rebels was 
slain, for they carried many away and threw 
them into a river hard by, we found only 5 
this morning on the field, we have taken 50 
prisoners this morning. My Lord Duke is 
very well after this fatigue of lying under arms 
all last dreadfuU wet night, and I hope this 
night's expected rest will refresh him and all of 
us, tho' beads are almost out of fashion with 
us. The rebels made this stand to secure the 
retreat of the remain body, who went from 
hence during the scirmish, and I suppose 
are before now at Carlisle, but I hope we 
shall demolish them all before they reach 
Scotland, we are now but 16 miles from 
Carlisle, and I suppose shall be before it 
to-morrow; the Duke of Perth was very 
active last night, we hear of one of their great 
officers being wounded but cannot say who, 
poor Colonell Honey wood received wounds, 
and we fear he is in danger ; we were on an 
eminence and saw the action thro* out, but 
encountred with nothing but the long night 
and comfortless weather, for it began to rain 
at 3 in the morning and continued till this 
day noon. My best wishes attend all at 
Thoersby, this is no time for compliment, 
but I am hartily, tho' not a little fatigued." 

On the 19th Carlisle was reached, but 
was left next day, a garrison of 300 men 
being left behind. A few hours after the 
rebels had departed Cumberland came up 
with his army, and soon captured the town 
and its Stuart garrison. This latter con- 
sisted of what was known as "the Man- 
chester Regiment," and its officers were cruelly 
executed. 

Cumberland followed hard and fast, de- 
claring "he will follow them to their very 
doors in the Highlands." However, he was 
checked for a time by a hasty recall to 
London to oppose a threatened French in- 
vasion, of which we read some details in 
our letters : " Sir, I was in Preston on Sun- 
day the 15, the town was in the utmost hurry 
from an express that came that day to the 
Duke, the purport was a great number of 
French were landed in Kent." 



However, the alarm proved false : " About 
four or five on Monday morning, another 
express came with an account that it was a 
false alarm. A gentleman of fortune, who 
was in the room when the Duke received 
it, and heard it read, told me the contents 
were that Vernon had taken and destroyed 
seventeen transports and four men of war, 
and that the Duke might follow the rebels, 
whereupon he jumped about the room for 
joy and declared he would follow them to the 
furthest part of Scotland, but he would see 
an end of them ; others told me Vernon had 
only taken one French East Indiaman and a 
Privateer full of men, a little time will con- 
vince us how it is." 

It was fortunate that Cumberland was able 
to return with all haste, for his deputy, 
Hawley, had sadly mismanaged affairs, and, 
indeed, if Cumberland had remained much 
longer absent, it seems as though things 
might have gone well with the rebels after 
all. They themselves perceived this to the 
full, and tried to prevent the news of 
Cumberland's return becoming publicly 
known in Scotland " The rebels published 
a proclamation at Stirling offering a reward 
to any who would discover the author of 
that damnable lye^ that the person commonly 
called the Duke of Cumberland was arrived 
in Scotland, so apprehensive were they that 
their army would fly on the approach of that 
illustrious young hero." 

But Cumberland's appearance in person 
rendered such expedients futile. He arrived 
in Edinburgh on January 30, surprising 
friends as well as foes by the rapidity of 
his movements. This rapidity he main- 
tained. A letter from Edinburgh, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1745-6, says : " After the uncommon 
fatigue, which his royal Highness the Duke 
underwent in his expeditious journey to this 
city, none expected a speedy march of the 
troops; yet to every one's surprize he dis- 
patched the business of the army, and 
marched it in less than 24 hours aAer his 
arrivall. The whole troops were in motion 
on Friday at 5 o'clock in the morning, and 
expressed the greatest eagerness to attack 
the rebels. General Huske led the van, 
his Royal Highness set out soon after the 
artillery, and passed through this city in the 
Earl of Hoptone's coach, amidst a pro- 
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digious crowd, who expressed their satisfac- 
tion by repeated acclamations of joy, and 
prayers for his success. Att a quarter of a 
mile's distance, his Royall Highness mounted 
his horse, and was soon up with the army, 
which lay that night att Linlithgow. The 
rebels called in their stragling parties, and 
seemed to prepare for a general engagement, 
which was expected on Saturday. No time 
was lost, for early that morning the artillery 
moved, together with Lord Cobham's, and 
4 troops of Lord Mark Kerr*s dragoons, 
which were all the horse that had joined, 
Legonier's, and Hamilton's, being left to 
patrol near this city. The quickness of this 
motion, and the alertness of the army, 
equally surprised and terrifyed the rebells, 
who, that morning having blown up their 
powder magazine in the church of St. 
Ninian's, fled with the greatest precipitation 
without the least regularity, and made such 
haste, that they got to the north side of the 
Forth by the ford of the Trew that night" 

Another despatch from Newcastle adds 
that they " nailed up all their cannon, leaving 
all their baggage behind 'em," though it is 
allowed a few lines further on that "some 
say the rebels fled so precipitately, that they 
had not time to nail up their cannon." 

It was felt that the deliverance had been 
real, and great joy was shown. "Such a 
speedy deliverance to the south part of Scot- 
land was beyond the warmest expectation, 
and the inimitable bravery of his Royal High- 
ness, who has freed the better half of North 
Brittain from oppression, slavery, rapin, and 
blood, in the short space of three days, will 
be ever gratefully acknowledged by all the 
friends of liberty. . . . Yesterday the most 
devout thanksgivings were put up to Almighty 
God for this begun deliverance from this 
wicked and unnaturall rebellion." 

An incident is recorded in the siege of 
Stirling Castle which is worth giving : * It's 
said the rebels attempted to bribe the 
principall gunner of Stirling castle, but, he 
having the honour to communicate the affair 
to the general, he made a very good use of it 
by suflering them, in an intended general 
assault on the Castle to come as near it as 
they pleased, and they, not doubting but they 
had the gunner on their side, came just under 
the guns in great numbers, which the general 



perceiving ordered the guns to fire and killed 
some hundreds of the rebels." 

The Pretender's forces were now going 
rapidly to pieces. We read of some of 
the leaders taking ship for France, in the 
company of the PVench Ambassador, the 
Pretender escaping to the Highlands mean- 
while. ** Feb. 4. — It is this day reported 
that the Highlanders are dispersing, and 
forcing the country people to exchange 
cloaths with them. The Duke has ordered 
the Argyleshirmen and dragoons to pass the 
Forth in pursuit of the rebels." They also 
suffered losses through the defection of some 
who had joined them when fortune had 
seemed to smile ; and we read of prisoners 
of war escaping. Everything indicates the 
nearness of the end. Of the culminating 
disaster at CuUoden we read the following 
note : " A copy of a letter sent us by Dr. 
Herring — '1746, April 26. By an express 
this day at noon from the Duke at Inverness 
there was 2,500 of the Rebels killed and most 
of the general officers either killed or taken 
prisoners. This express left the Duke in 
pursuit of the Rebells. Taken 5,000 stand 
of arms and 30 pieces of cannon. 

Ld Strachallan kill'd. 
Mackintosh ditto. 
Ogilvie ditto. 
Appin ditto, 
and many more taken. 

Totally dispersed, not 200 to be found 'ita 
any place together. Earl Cromarty taken 
with 100 of his men.' " 
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HE following is a copy of the im- 
portant communication made by 
the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings to the Master 
of the Merchant Taylors' Company : 

" Sir, 

"The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings has heard with something 
like dismay that the Merchant Taylors' Com- 
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pany has granted a building lease of No. 3, 
Laurence Pountney Hill to the City of 
London Real Property Company, without 
stipulating for the preservation of its beauti- 
fully vaulted stone undercroft and that this 
unnvalled specimen of the lower story of 
one of the houses m which the rich London 
merchants of Plantagenet times lived and 
stored their wares is to be pulled down 

The fire of London in 1666 with the — 
in many cases — inexcusable destruction of 
ancient buildings since that time, has left 
this great city less to show of its historic 
power and beauty than any other chief city 
in Europe, and it is possible that there is 
not another example of the same style and 
date as this building remaining in London 

' Its great interest is that it perfectly 
illustrates the form and position (half below 
and half above ground) of the London 
houses of Ednard II s reign The only 
other example remaining within recent years 
was the crypt generally known as Gerard s 
Hall which uas demolished about forty 
years ago to allow for the construction of 
Cannon Street 

This was rather larger than the mam 
chamber of the Laurence Pountney build 
ing and had a row of four columns down 
the centre from which the vault ng sprung 
but taking into account the exquisitely 
vaulted vestibule and chamber at the Suffolk 
Lane end, it is questionable whether the 
latter should not be regarded as the more 
beautiful and characteristic building of the 
two. 

" The destruction of Gerard's Hall crypt, 
although to make way for a great public im- 
provement, is now looked upon as a ruthless 
act of barbarism ; and that the great Mer- 
chant Taylors' Company should have allowed 
a building of equal Interest to pass out of 
their hands to share the same fate, could 
surely only have arisen from want of know- 
ledge of the significance of this beautiful 
fragment of I^ndon's early form of building. 
The excuse made in the case of Gerard's 
Hall, that it stood in the way of a great 
public improvement, could not be urged 
in this instance; and even the pecuniary 
loss involved by its retention would be com- 
paratively small, owing to the ease with 
which it could be incorporated in a new 
building, arising from its singularly good 



state of preservation, and the line unbroken 
area of the main block, measuring about 
43 feet by 17 feet, together with its height 
above the streets allowing for daylight 
and ventilation and the space on the north 
s de allowing of good arrangements for air, 
and iccess to all pans of the new and old 
bu Iding Good useful and remunerative 
buildings could consequently be built over 
It, with lift and other modem contnvances , 




while, from the stability of the ancient 

structure, there could be no difficulty in 
protecting it from injury while works were 
proceeding. It would be quite possible to 
arrange that the upper floors should be at 
the same level as those of the new building 
on the south ; although even if this could 
not be managed, the inestimable value of 
this perfect rib-vaulted undercroft, dating 
from the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, surely calls for more consideradon 
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than the question whether it will or will not 
work in with the levels of a modern neigh- 
bouring building. 

" These considerations, however, can have 
but little weight with the directors of the 
City of London Real Property Company, 
who are bound to look merely to the 
pecuniary interest of their shareholders. 
The utmost that can be expected from them, 
is either to consent, on equitable terms, to 
stipulations for the preservation of the build- 
ing, or to surrender their lease without seek- 
ing any pecuniary gain from the transaction. 
It is, therefore, to the Merchant Taylors' 
Company that my society must appeal — 
and it appeals widi confidence to a body 
pre-eminent, even among the Livery Com- 
panies of London, for its support of educa- 
tion — to secure a relic so enriched by 
memories of those makers of England, the 
early merchant princes, for the future 
pleasure and enlightenment of English 
speaking people. 

" I have the honour to remain, on behalf 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, 

" Your obedient servant, 
" Thackeray Turner, Secretary. 



« 



May 30, 1894." 



[We much regret to learn that this able pro- 
test has been made in vain. The crypt is 
irrevocably doomed to destruction. — Ed.] 





Cfte TBi0|)op'0 TBatn, aaielte, 

©ometget 

By Arthur J. Jewers. 

■HE recent proposal by the Com- 
mittee of the Wells Recreation 
Ground to make considerable 
structural alterations in the 
ancient "Bishop's Barn" has drawn much 
local attention to it, with the result that 
it has, at any rate for the present, been 
preserved from harm; but it may be in- 
teresting and useful to make a record 
of all the facts in the Antiquary of 
what was proposed and what has actually 
been done, or is in course of being carried 
out, in consequence of the energetic action 



of Mr. Robert Isgar, a member of the 
committee, who opposed the mutilation of 
the barn. The great Bishop's Barn, which 
from an early date must have formed the 
most important building on the Bishop's 
home farm, both from its size and object, 
was built, according to the late Professor 
Freeman, probably in the first half of the 
fifteenth century ; this gives rather a wide 
margin for a decision as to who may have 
directed its erection, but there is no docu- 
mentary evidence, nor is there any shield of 
arms or other mark on the building to assist 
us in placing the date more definitely. The 
two great building bishops of this See at that 
period were Bubwith (we still see his arms 
on the east face of the north-west tower of the 
cathedral, and on the south end of the east 
side of the cloisters, also in contemporary 
glass in the windows of the library over this 
cloister which he built ; these arms are : 
Arg, a f esse eng, sa. between twelve holly-leaves 
vert, 4, 4, and 4 in quadrangles. There are 
two old examples of this coat, which is cut 
on the Bishop's tomb, in glass of the Close 
Chapel, one of the two shields there having a 
mullet on the fesse. The charges are quite 
clear and beyond question, though Collinson 
calls them bubbles; but then, the heraldry in 
Collin son's History of Somerset when tested 
is so often incorrect, it needs entire rewriting), 
the other great builder being Bishop Becking- 
ton, who was consecrated just nineteen years 
after the death of Bubwith, Bishop Stafford 
coming between them. As Bishop Becking- 
ton put his arms, or else his rebus, a lighted 
fire-beacon, on most, if not all, his work, 
we shall probably not be far wrong in 
attributing the bam to Bubwith, with whose 
time it best agrees. The accompanying 
view of the barn (p. 70) is from a photo- 
graph showing the north side and east 
end, which well shows the simple dignity of 
the whole building, nor is it in any way 
remarkable unless for its length, which is 
no feet, while the width is 25 feet; and 
also the number of buttresses, there being 
twelve on each side, with only 6 feet clear 
beween them, three at each end, and one 
each side of the north and south porches. 
There is no carving or enrichment as at 
Glastonbury, if we except the niche on the 
north porch and the finales on the gables, 
all the mouldings being very plain. The 
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pitch-hole and door seen near the west 
end were cut in the last century, when a 
wall ten or twelve feet high was built across 
the interior ahoui the third buttress from the 
west end, and a floor laid forming a loft, lc» 
which the only external entrance is by the 
pitch-hole, while access to the space beneath 
is gained by the small door at that end, 
the small door in the porch is an ancient one 
reopened. 

The bam continued to be used without 
interruption for its original purpose until 
about six years since, when ihe Palace Farm 
was rebuilt, and the barn with land adjoining 
it were acquired for a recreation ground for 
the city, from a fund set on foot for the pur- 



retnains be it known), to put in dorraer 
windows, build Up the great doorways and 
put down a wooden floor ; this last was laid 
down, but the representations made by Mr. 
Is[;ar in the local press raised so much 
opposition that further work was stopped, 
provided money for new oak doors, etc., 
were raised before the next meeting, which 
was done. Good oak doors will, therefore, 
be put in the doorways large and small, and 
it is also proposed to alter the pitch-hole 
and door near it, to make it uniform with 
the original work, two small shields being 
put at the ends of the dripstone, one charged 
with the ancient arms of the see : A saJtin 
surmounting a pastoral staff betwun, en the 




pose as a Jubilee commemoration by tlie late 
Bishop, Lord Arthur C. Hervey, who built 
two cottages in one corner of the ground, 
the whole being vested in trustees termed 
the Recreation Ground Committee. 

Since the barn has no longer been needed 
for its original purpose, various suggestions 
have been made from time to time for con- 
verting it to some useful purpose, one of them 
being a museum ; an asphalt floor was laid 
down, and the barn used occasionally in con- 
nection with a flower-show, and as a tea-room 
to entertain troops passing through the ciiy. 
At last the committee decided that it was 
too dark and draughty in its present state, 
so they decided to cut away portions of the 
roof (the original oak timber of the roof 



dexter hoo keys erect and addorsei, ihe bowi 
interlaced, on the sinister side a sword erect. 
On the other shield the arms of the late 
Bishop : OH a bend three trefoil, and in thief 
a martlet for difference. These shields mark 
the date of the restoration work on the barn, 
which we trust may long be allowed to bear 
its testimony to the skill and wisdom of those 
fifteenth-century builders. While treating of 
the barn and the recreation ground in which 
it stands, may I point out, for the benefit of 
future antiquaries, that on the main gates of 
these grounds, which open on to what is 
known as the Bishop's Drive, a road between 
it and the palace moat, are two shields, one 
on each pillar, each being heraldic anomalies; 
one has what professes to be the arms of the 
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city, but it is utterly without authority, and 
no example appears to exist prior to the pre- 
sent century ; on the other is what is intended 
for the arms of the late Bishop with those of 
the see. On the dexter are the arms of the 
corporation of Vicars Choral, incorrectly used 
as those of the See ; on the sinister are the 
arms of the Marquis of Bristol, at least, if we 
go by the painting, but if the colouring has 
perished, and we judge by the lines, then 
the field, instead of being red, becomes blue, 
and would seem to belong to a different 
family altogether ; nor is there any division 
between the two coats. One might have 
expected something a little better than this 
burlesque of the Bishop's arms placed close 
to his palace gates. 




a^ona, 3ngle0ea. 

By thb late Mr. H. H. Lines. 




UESTIONS will at times occur to 
the minds of inquiring archaeolo- 
gists referring to the era of the 
Druids. When was that era — its 
origin, its period of highest development, 
and its decadence ? Has it left any evidence 
of its existence ? and if so, can it be recog- 
nised at the present day ? Here are questions 
taking us back to those remote times when 
history, ashamed of its youth, its inexperience, 
and its obscurity, claimed a fabulous origin 
and descent from the gods then worshipped, 
tracing its pedigrees to immortal sources. 
This state of society, combined with, or 
perhaps more properly succeeding, the era 
of Druidic supremacy, with its jealously- 
guarded mode of instruction, transmitting 
its philosophy, its history, and its laws by 
oral tradition, and entirely independent of 
written records, has deprived succeeding 
generadons of all knowledge of the origin 
and the development of a race whose priests 
were at once the philosophers, the princes, 
and supreme rulers of Britain. 

It appears almost in vain to endeavour 
to lift the veil of mystery which conceals 
this subject more effectually than that which 
enveloped the ancient mysteries of Greece. 



All we can gather on the point is found in 
a few fugitive observations by the classic 
writers, and the names of Druid, Bard, and 
Ovate which still cling to certain localities. 
These considerations led me to a slight 
research in the island of Druidic refuge, 
Mona, where I thought it not improbable 
that some stone memorials might yet be 
left connected with the former existence 
of the Druids in the island. Whether I 
succeeded is problematical. However, I 
found structures which, if not unknown to 
archaeologists, are entirely unknown to the 
uninitiated in these matters, and I suspect 
that archaeologists, if they have detected the 
strange rock-like structures to be the works 
in some measure of human hands, hesitate 
to commit themselves to a full avowal of 
their suspicions. At any rate, no attempt 
to place before the public measured plans 
and reliable descriptions of each have come 
under my own observation. 

Considering that the best way to commence 
was to take some well-known point in history 
to start from, when we are told by no less 
an authority than Tacitus the Druids and 
their conquerors came into collision, I started 
to explore Caer Leb, the first Roman station 
established in Mona. I confess I was sur- 
prised to find it so very small, and yet so 
strongly guarded by ramparts and ditches. 
There could be no mistake as to its Roman 
character, though it is probably one of the 
smallest permanent stations ever made by 
that people. It corresponds in style with 
those constructed in Scotland by Agricola, 
and therefore is of the Polybian type which 
was practised until the time of Trajan and 
Hadrian. Fortunately we have not to depend 
upon any Saxon writers for the accounts 
given us of the conflict and final subjugation 
of Anglesea, but upon the contemporary 
history as given by the conquerors. At first 
the Romans appear to have been somewhat 
scared at the reception given them by the 
frantic Druids and Druidesseswith dishevelled 
hair, swearing, cursing, and denouncing in 
the most approved Celtic fashion of the day. 
Tacitus was evidently a little sensational in 
his account of the affair, but the Roman 
general thought the demonstration all non- 
sense, for within two miles of the field of 
battle he placed a small garrison of not more 
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than 280 men (half a cohort) to keep the 
frantic beings in subjection. 

1 believe the Druidic rites and ceremonies, 
and, indeed, everything connected with the 
system, to have been swept away during the 
Roman occupation, though perhaps not all 
at once. The Druidic system during its 
decadence, in addition to its being opposed 
by the Romans, became incorporated with 
innovations derived from various sources, 
and it is to these periods of transition and 
innovation that we should place the struc- 
tures which are yet remaining in Anglesea. 
There is nothing left that we can say is of 
the unalloyed Druidic type with any degree 
of certainty. The transitions have been so 
gradual that we can trace them down to the 
periods when Christianity became fully 
established in every part of Britain, for a 
lingering attachment towards the obsolete 
rites existed in remote places long after the 
time of the Druids, and even long after these 
practices had been denounced by the Chris- 
tian Church. Of this state of things we 
find ample proof in the writings attributed 
to the Bards of the time of Taliesin, and 
which to my mind helps to establish the 
identity of those writings where the attempt 
to blend Paganism with Christianity shows 
itself in many laudatory idolatrous poems 
mingled with Christian intercessory prayers. 

The Roman power seems to have been 
extremely jealous of the influence exercised 
over the native tribes by the Druidic system, 
which, as far as we can learn, had nothing 
in common with classic theology as adopted 
by pagan Rome. Thus finding themselves 
opposed, and being determined to conquer, 
the Romans entered upon a war of extermina- 
tion as far as the Druids were concerned. 
The contest at this time for supremacy was 
short and sharp, but though many Druids 
were destroyed by Suetonius, many others 
took refuge in Ireland, or in the thick woods 
which at that time clothed the island of 
Mona. After a time these found means to 
re-establish themselves and their power, and 
thus called for the second invasion of Mona 
by Agricola, This time the Romans were 
successful, and after arranging the govern- 
ment, and placing a permanent station in 
the centre of localities bearing Druidic 
names, which have descended to our own 



times, Agricola left for Scotland. During 
the four centuries of Roman rule which 
followed the Druidic system was shattered, 
leaving only that feature of its original consti- 
tution which centred in the Bards, and who 
appear not to have fallen so sweepingly under 
the ban of the Roman governors as did the 
Druids. Thus there was no difficulty about 
the retention of the traditions. 

The station Caer Leb is placed in a bog 
surrounded by lands bearing such names as 
Tre-r-Beirdd (residence of the Bards), T^e^:- 
Dryws (residence of the Druids), Bodowyr 
(abode of the Ovates),* Bryn Gwyn (Royal 
Mount of Assembly), Maes mawr Gad (Field 
of the Great Army), Trefwry, Melin Bodowyr 
(Mill of the Ovates). Thus the object in 
placing Caer Leb in such an unusual position, 
in low marshy ground, instead of choosing 
a more commanding site overlooking the 
surrounding country, as was customary with 
the Romans, seems to have been that by so 
doing they occupied the centre and head- 
quarters of a Druidic settlement, thus showing 
that these Tres and Bods existed prior to 
their own advent. Amongst all these names 
we find neither Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
nor Norman. They are all old British 
designations, and tend to prove that the old 
race was far from having been exterminated, 
for had this been the case neither the Roman, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Dane, nor the Norman 
would have taken the trouble to retain the 
original names of these various localities. 
We thus find certain places possessing names 
of the Druidic period, but when we look for 
any material evidence which can be used to 
identify them as bearing out the character 
implied in the respective names, we are at 
fault The progress of agriculture and com- 
merce make great havoc with the remains 
of past ages, and the utmost endeavours of 
archaeologists and historians to prevent the 

* The Ovates were that order of the Druids whose 
special vocation was to carry out the theoretic ideas 
of their age. They were practical men who applied 
scientific knowledge to the requirements of the day in 
various ways, and it is suggested that Freemasonij 
originated with them. This order, though marking 
the third in the organization of Druidism, is probably 
the oldest, and in a very primitive manner would take 
precedence in point of time of the other two orders. 
The Ovates would be the architects of the cameddau, 
of the stone rings, of the open temples, and of the 
memorial stones. 
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obliteration of these things is scarcely of any 
account. If a pigsty is wanted, the cromlech 
answers every purpose ; the carnedd and its 
stone rings go to make a boundary wall for 
some clodhopper. Such has been the fate 
of remains which within the present century 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Caer I^b, and very Httle is left of the Druids, 
except their name attached to their old 
possessions. Bryn Gwyn, is near the river 
Breint, and is about half a mile from Caer 
Leb. It is a perfect circle, of 180 feet 
in diameter, very like an amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded by a great agger 10 feet high and 
20 feet broad at the base. The place is 
supposed to be a Celtic court of judica- 
ture. The area is a perfect flat, and is 
entered on the west. A cottage farm has 
been built on its north boundary. The 
inside of the agger is faced by a rough stone 
wall, surmounted by a quickset hedge. The 
purpose for which this circle was formed is 
not at all evident, and must be left to con- 
jecture It was not made for defensive 
purposes, there being no foss either inside 
or outside the agger, nor is there any evidence 
of its having a sepulchral character. Another 
locality which I looked at, Bodowyr, has 
given name to the adjacent farm. Old 
Bodowyr is situated against the side of a 
maish; the site retains its mounds and 
trenches, also a few stones, and a cromlech 
in an excellent state of preservation. I 
found the measurements of the chamber of 
this cromlech to be 5 feet high, 5 feet 9 inches 
long, and 3 feet 9 inches wide. The table- 
stone is 7 feet 6 inches by 6 feet, supported 
on three of its uprights. The height of the 
entire structure is 7 feet 3 inches. There is 
no evidence of a carnedd having existed. 
The question here arises. When was this 
cromlech probably erected ? Was it prior to 
the Roman Conquest of the island ? Was it 
during the Roman occupation, or was it 
subsequent — that is, after the fifth century ? 
The latter period was that of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, when cremation of the 
dead was superseded by inhumation. The 
fifth century is therefore the latest period to 
which we can assign the erection of this 
cromlech, but how many centuries further 
back we can look for its origin history fails 
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to reveal to us. However, it is sufficient for 
our purpose that it exists now on the ground 
of the old Bod of the Ovates, and which 
surely implies that it was the last resting- 
place of one or more of that ancient Druidic 
fraternity. The cromlech is situated in a 
piece of cultivated land, along the side of 
which appears to extend a portion of a 
Roman road, two miles in length, passing 
from the station of Caer Leb, and for about 
half a mile beyond the cromlech towards 
Holyhead. It is in sight of the Roman 
highway, which must have been traversed to 
a greater extent than any other road in the 
island by Roman soldiers. If this cromlech 
was in existence prior to the establishment 
of the garrison of Caer Leb, it must have 
been a familiar object to the Romans, and 
would go far to prove that they did not wage 
war with tombs. 

There is probably no class of remains the 
exact era of which we are so much in the 
dark as in the case of cromlechs. That they 
were not all covered up beneath a carnedd 
is now generally acknowledged, and the one 
under notice appears to be of that class. 
The only conditions by which we can form 
any reliable conclusions should be an exam- 
ination of their relation to other remains 
which are frequently to be found surrounding 
them. It is on this principle that, finding 
this ancient tomb upon a domain which is 
named after, and which also shows the 
foundations of the residence of, the Ovates, 
I think it not an unreasonable assumption to 
suppose its origin may be placed as far back 
as tl-e time of the Druids. 

BODAFON. 

About ten miles north of Bodowyr there 
remains a cromlech at the southern base of 
Bodafon mountain, standing within another 
of the old Druid localities, Tre-r-Beirdd, or 
Town of the Bards. Immediately in its 
vicinity at Llanfihangel, or Church of Fihan- 
gel (St. Michael), in the Town of tlie Bards, is 
a Maen Hir 10 feet high above ground, and 
named Maen Addwyn, apparently a com- 
memoration stone to Addwyn, whoever he 
may have been. Also on two peaks of 
Bodafon are groups of carneddau, and some 
other ancient remains which I had no oppor- 

G 
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tunity of examining, but which appeared to 
possess considerable interest As regards 
the Maen Hir, I found it to have been, as I 
frequently found others of these ancient 
memorials, greatly exaggerated in height. I 
measured it lo feet high, but it has been 
spoken of as being 15 feet. 

I found the table-stone of the cromlech to 
be 1 1 feet by 9 feet, and 4 feet 6 inches thick. 
Beneath its ponderous mass lie five sup- 
porters, which have all given way under its 
weight, and caused it to swerve about 4 or 
5 feet out of its first position. It was placed 
upon the outer curve of what appears to 
have been originally a double concentric 
semicircle, surrounding a smaller circle of 
25 feet diameter. There are twenty- three of 
the stones of these concentric rings left, 
exclusive of the cromlech itself, which con- 
sists of six stones, while two others of the 
outer semicircle have fallen into a gravel- 
pit, which lies close on one side of the 
cromlech. About twelve or fourteen stones 
have been abstracted from the rings, yet we 
fortunately find all the principal stones left, 
those which give a definite character to the 
whole group and indicate that these concen- 
tric rings formed a mortuary llan, or en- 
closure where some pagan ceremonies were 
enacted, and offerings made to the departed 
spirit of the deceased occupant of the crom- 
lech. If we take a line due east from the 
cromlech through the two inner rings, it 
leads on the eastern side to a group of stones 
standing 4 feet high, which appears to have 
been a place of presidency, from whence the 
oracle would be delivered. This group has 
lost two or three of its stones. It overlooks 
the whole of the rings and is the high place 
of the seer. In front is a stone, 5 feet long, 
having a small lustration cavity artificially 
worked upon its surface. On the same line 
and in front of the cromlech is a stone 
having all the characteristics of an altar, 
triangular in its general shape, and presenting 
an obtuse point towards the cromlech, while 
the two sides as they recede from the point 
are slightly concave. This altar is much 
weathered and very rough, but there can be 
no mistake about its having been brought 
into its symmetrical shape by artificial means. 
We thus find the cromlech, the altar, the 
lustration basin, and the presidential seat all 



standing in their respective circles, and upon 
a line bearing due east and west That 
these various rings with the cromlech all 
formed parts of one structural arrangement 
is evident from the shape of the ground upon 
which they are placed, rising gradually from 
the cromlech to the high seat of presidency, 
behind which the ground is hollowed into 
three bays forming the terminus of the 
crescent-shaped rings. The average size of 
the stones is 2 and 3 feet high, the largest of 
them being 7 feet long. The altar-stone is 
8 feet long and 3 feet high. The lower sur- 
face of the table-stone is coved in the centre ; 
it is 2 feet from the ground, but originally it 
must have stood 5 feet high, as the prostrate 
supporter on the north end is 6 feet long. 
There is a cavity on the upper surface of 
the table-stone 3 feet long and i foot wide. 
It is a question if any other interments have 
taken place within these rings, as the crom- 
lech is certainly the leading object in the 
whole group, and the rings are mere acces- 
sories to it. A careful search with the spade 
would be the only means of ascertaining the 
fact. It appears to me that in this cromlech 
and its surroundings we possess evidences of 
hero worship contemporary with the exist- 
ence of the cromlech tomb. 

On the highest peak of Bodafon, which is 
about 900 feet above the level of the sea, is 
a group of well-defined hollows, the bases of 
carneddau, lined with rough stones of small 
size. First we find two oval cavities 5 feet 
by 4, a larger one 7 feet square, with two or 
three small ones only 2 feet square each. 
The three largest, standing somewhat higher 
than the others, and forming the apex of the 
mountain, would no doubt have contained 
the remains of the chief of a tribe or family. 
Here has been one of the heaped stone 
carneddau, all the stones which formed the 
raised heap having been removed and leav- 
ing only the paved hollows which contained 
the remains of the bodies. The pavements 
are indeed left nearly as they were at first 
laid down, showing the different courses dis- 
tinctly as they include or are worked round 
small outcrops of the native rock, in one 
case the outcrop forming a side to one of 
the s-feet cavities. 

{To be continued.) 
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IpubUcations anD l^toceeDings of 
atcf){eoIog1cal ^octettes. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Part 2, vol. iv., of the Toumal of the Royal Society 
OF Antiquaries of Ireland has a well-varied and 
Taloable series of articles. Dr. Munro writes on 
" The Structural Features of Lake Dwellings," with 
two illustrations, his object being to describe in a 
systematic nuinner the structural principles on which 
andent lake dwellings were constructed. — Mr. 
Goddard H. Orpen contributes a paper, with plan, 
on ** Ptolemy's Map of Ireland." — The ancient and 
interesting small church of St. Bridget, Britway, 
CO. Cork, so little known, owing to its isolated posi- 
tion, is briefly described (with two illustrations) by 
Mr. F. £. Currey ; it is, alas ! being rapidly destroyed 
by huge trunks of pernicious ivy. — Mr. W. Frazer 
writes pleasantly and learnedly on " The Shamrock : 
its History." — Another article by the same gentleman 
gives the second part of his " Early Pavement Tiles 
in Ireland"; this section deals with tiles that display 
shamrocks and fleur-de-lis, and is illustrated by five 
coloured plates. — " The True Story of the Two 
Chie& of Dunboy : an Episode in Irish History," by 
the late Mr. A. J. Fetherstonhaugh, is concluded ; 
the fictitious character of much of Mr. Froude's would- 
be history of Ireland is once more conclusively ex- 
posed. — Mr. T. J. Westropp contributes the second 
part of his valuable and well -illustrated account of 
** Churches with Round Towers in Northern Clare." 
— " The Norman Settlement in Leinster," with map, 
is an excellent paper by Mr. James Mills. — Colonel 
Vigors continues his ** Extracts from Books of the 
OW Corporation of Ross." — The "Miscellanea" 
section is varied, and includes an account of two 
recently discovered sword-dirks from co. Carlow. 

^ ^ -•e 

The eighty-first number of the Wiltshire Arch- 
^ological and Natural History Magagine, 
completing the twenty-seventh volume, has just been 
issued. It begins with an account of the annual 
meeting and excursions at Warminister, in 1893, the 
report being accompanied by illustrations of the 
drawing-room and of a mantelpiece in Stockton 
House. Then follows an account, by General Pitt 
Rivers, of his latest works, near Rushmore, the exca- 
vation of a small camp, which has proved to be of 
the Bronze Age, accompanied by plans and sections 
and plates of the objects discovered. Probably no 
other early camp has ever been so completely and 
scientifically examined before. Six sections were first 
dog across the ditch and rampart, and then, as the 
General sa3rs, "as the evidence obtained from the 
sections appeared to be insufficient, I determined to 
dig the camp all over, down to the undisturbed chalk 
ditch, rampart, and interior space." This was done 
accordingly, and the exact position of each fragment 
of pottery, 1,591 in all, was carefully recorded, with 
the result that when these are brought together in an 
** average section " it is clearly seen that the pottery 
in the rampart, and in the lower part of the silting of 
the ditch, is British, associated with one or two bronze 
articles, whilst the pottery in the upper part of the 



silting of the ditch is Romano British. Altogether 
the paper and its illustrations forcibly point the moral 
which General Pitt Rivers has always insisted on, 
that in the excavation of earthworks the thing to aim 
at is not the discovery of interesting articles so much 
as the exact recording of the position of everything 
found, including, more especially, the fragments of 
pottery, of which too often no notice is taken at all. 
Next comes *'A Plea for the Further Investigation 
of the Architectural History of Longleat," by Mr. 
C. H. Tallx)t, with an illustration of two stone tables 
at Lacock, remarkable for their elaborate Italian- 
looking decoration; and following this, "Notes on 
Sundial for the Monastery of Ivy Church, near 
Salisbury," by the late Rev. R. Dixon. The dial is 
an interesting cubical stone one, with heart and 
crescent shaped hollows, etc. , on the five faces ; a 
good plate of it accompanies the paper. Two plates 
of encaustic tiles with armorial bearings, now at 
Heytesbury House, which are supposed to have come 
from the floor of the Hungerford Chapel in the church, 
with notes thereon by Mr. H. Brakspear, come next ; 
and then a series of the accurate and exhaustive notes 
on the architecture of a number of churches visited by 
the society, from the pen of Mr. C. S. Pouting, 
F.S.A., which the readers of this magazine have now 
for some years learned to look for. We hope that 
some day we may see these notes collected together 
and completed in the form of a handbook on the 
churches of Wiltshire. The account of the opening 
of a tumulus on Cold Kitchen Hill, by the Rev. E. 
H. Goddard, is illustrated by two plates of various 
articles found in it, almost all of Roma no British age, 
the most interesting being a very perfect spoon of 
white metal, a branch of red coral, a bone counter 
and button, and an earthenware sling stone. Mr. 
W. Cunnington, F.G.S., follows with an account of 
three "good vessels" and "loom weights" found 
in a dwelling-pit on Oldbury Hill, in 1890; and 
Mr. B. H. Cunnington, F.S.A. Scot., describes the 
finding of a series of Romano- British urns, appar- 
ently, in sitUy in the kilns in which they were burnt, 
near Pewsey. These kilns are described as simply 
holes in the ground, lined with burnt clay and com- 
municating with each other by flues, also lined with 
clay. The interest of the discovery is increased by 
the fact that the material of which the urns are com- 
posed — the peculiarity of which is the presence of 
certain black grains, apparently of cinder — appears to 
agree with that of fragments of pottery found in the 
interior of the rampart of Wansdyke, about eight 
miles from the spot where the kilns were discovered. 
The number concludes with an In Mcmoriam notice of 
the late James Waylen, with bibliographical notes on his 
writings, and a series of short notes on various sub- 
jects of archaeological and historical interest ; notices 
of Wiltshire books, pamphlets, and articles lately 
published ; and five and a half pages recording the 
recent additions to the society's museum at Devizes, 
chiefly books and pamphlets bearing on the county 
of Wilts. Altogether it is a well- illustrated and varied 
number. 

^ ^ ^ 

Part Ivi. of the Index Library of the 
British Record Society contains further sections 
of (i) Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383- 
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1558; (2) Wiltshire In(|uisitiones Post Mortem; (3) 
Gloucestershire Inquisitiones Post Mortem ; (4) 
Gloucestershire Wills ; and (5) London Inqubitiones 
Post Mortem. 

^u ^ ^ 

The July number of the Journal of the Ex LiBRis 
Society begins with an article by Mr. Ashbee, 
F.S.A., on "Book-Plates of Celebrities." — The 
index to Warren's "Guide" is concluded. — The 
second ** Identification " plate is given, containing 
eleven anonymous book-plates. Out of the eleven 
given last month, seven have been identified. — Mr. 
Walter Hamilton writes on the recent heraldic ex- 
hibition at Burlington House. The frontispiece to 
this number is the very fine book-plate of Sir Charles 
Frederick, K.B., 1752. 



PROCEEDINGS. 
The Congress of Arch^ological Societies.-— 
The sixth Congress of Archzeolo^ical Societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquanes opened its pro- 
ceedings at Burlington House on July 9, at 2.30 p.m., 
under the chairmanship of Sir A. Wollaston Franks. 
Representatives of the following societies were pre- 
sent, in addition to the members of the standing 
committee : Royal Archaeological Institute, British 
Archaeological Association, and the county societies 
of Cumberland and Westmorland, Berkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Derbyshire, Devon, Essex, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Kent, Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, Surrey, 
Sussex, Worcestershire, and East Riding of York- 
shire. — The report showed that the Union was in a 
satisfactory financial position. The Suffolk Institute 
of Archxology had been enrolled since the last Con- 
gress. In the discussion that arose on the report, 
the President characterized the annual indexes of 
archaeological pai^ers issued to the Union, and for the 
most part bound up with the ** Transactions" of the 
different societies, as very valuable, and it was de- 
cided to continue them. Mr. Ralph Nevill was 
asked to undertake an appendix to the list of tran- 
scripts of parish registers which was issued in 1 89 1, 
as many more have been copied in extenso or pub- 
lished since that date. — The first subject discussed 
was **A Photographic Survey of England by Coun- 
ties," which was originally brought before the Con- 
gress last year, when the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute and the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland produced some of the results of the schemes 
they had adopted in that direction. Mr. Nevill 
read the report of the sub-committee appointed to 
consider the subject, by whom it was recommended 
that a general principle should be adopted in each 
county of securing large-sized, strongly-mounted, per- 
manent photographs of all objects of archieological 
interest, the aim being to obtain correct detail rather 
than picturesque effect ; that the service of amateur 
photographers should be organized and special areas 
assigned, one district or hundred of a county being 
the work of a single year ; and that three sets be 

}>repared, one for the county society or museum, one 
or the Society of Antiquaries, and a third for the 
British Museum. An amusing and somewhat heated 
discussion arose upon a suggestion of Mr. St. John 



Hope's that a five or ten foot rod should be intro- 
duced into each picture, so as to give the true scale, 
and that such rod should be marked not only with 
feet and inches, but also with metres and centimetres. 
This innocent and practical little hint was objected 
to by Mr. Wyon, and vehemently opposed by Mr. R. 
D. Llovd, on the score of its being a slight to 
England and the British Empire by encouraging 
French measures. However, the rest of the Congress 
were clearly of opinion that double-scale or bilingual 
staffs would be a great boon to English archaeologists 
for purposes of comparison with foreign prints and 
photographs, and that true archaeology was cosmo- 
politan and not national. Some amusement was 
caused by a delegate objecting to any further con- 
tinuance of this ** Rule, Britannia" discussion. 
Eventually, on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
seconded by the Rev. P. Ditchfield, the double-sode 
suggestion was added to the report. A resolution 
was also passed in support of the aim of Sir T. B. 
Stone, ot Birmingham, to form a central pnoto- 
graphic scKiety, it being considered that the local 
archieological societies should content themselves 
with drawing up schedules of objects to be photo- 
graphed, and giving general advice. — Mr. St. John 
Hope brought forward the question of ** The Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Britain arranged by Counties." 
Such surveys, consisting of maps with accompanying 
indexes, have already been issued of Kent, Herts, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland, and LaJicashire 
north of the sands. The surveys of Herefordshire 
and of the rest of Lancashire have now been completed, 
whilst Mr. Beaumont laid on the table his survey, 
with voluminous schedules and indexes, for Essex. 
It was also stated that the surveys of Berkshire, Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire, Devon, Durham, Northumberland, 
Surrey, and Sussex are in more or less active prepara- 
tion. To secure uniformity, arrangements have been 
made for the general use of a scheme of symbols 
which denote the various characters of archaeological 
finds and remains of pre-Roman, Roman, and post- 
Ruman periods. It is also proposed to subsequently 
arrange for mai)s of mediaeval remains after a like 
fashion. An interesting and practical discussion took 
place on various points that arose out of this survey 
Question. — The next subject was that of ''Popular 
Archaeological Errors and Fictions," which was intro- 
duced by the Rev. Dr. Cox, who suggested that a 
glossary of such errors might with advantage be com- 
piled. He confined himself chiefly to ecclesiology, 
but said that other branches of antiquarian pursuit 
were equally tarnished by blunders. The chief 

f)()ints touched upon by Dr. Cox were that cross- 
egged effigies were nut connected with the Crusades ; 
that " leper windows " are absolute mbnomers, no 
lepers ever being communicated at parish churches ; 
that whitewash and colourwash on stonework are not 
a post- Reformation use, but are found from Norman 
days downwards ; that oak in old days, both in 
ecclesiastical and domestic buildings, was usually 
painted, gilded, or stained ; and that pastoral staff 
and crosier are synonymous terms, the latter having 
no reference to an archiepiscopal cross. He also 
drew attention to two historical blunders. At Shaw 
House, Newbury, an old steeple hat was preserved, 
always asserted to have been worn by Oliver Crom- 
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well, but it really was the headgear of a woman of 
the period. Haddon Hall was nowadays always 
associated with the tale of Dorothy Vemon*s elope- 
ment ; but the legend only dated from the beginning 
of the present century, dnd was absolutely contrary 
to £urts. The President said that the British Museum 
seemed peculiarly susceptible to fictionmongers. The 
Museum was supposea to be in want of a Queen 
Anne farthing, and to be prepared to pay a fabulous 
price for it, as only three had been minted, of which 
the Museum was supposed to possess two. But the 
feet was that there were five varieties of Queen Anne 
fiuthings, and they were all, save one, quite numerous. 
Applications were also often made at the Museum to 
sec a stone, brought from Wales, which had a con- 
temporary inscription marking the spot where St. 
Paul preached, whilst others desired to see the arrow 
with which the Danes shot St. Edmund. It was 
needless to say the Museum had never had the 
custody of such relics. Mr. St. John Hope spoke 
of the absurd stories connected with almost every 
monastic ruin regarding long underground passages, 
which were really big drains or sewers ; and he also 
spoke of the ignorance that made even good archi- 
tects continue to strip off the plaster of old rubble 
masonry, as had recently been done with Norman 
vaulting at the cathedral church of Canterbury by Mr. 
Pearson. — Many of the dele^tes dined together at the 
Criterion on Monday evening, under the presidency 
of Mr. Brabrook. 

On Tuesday forenoon the Congress resumed its 
sittings at Burlington House, the chairman being Mr. 
Brabrook. " The Organization of Local Museums" 
was the first point for discussion. In the unavoidable 
absence of two gentlemen who were curators of 
museums, and who were expected to address the 
Congress, Dr. Cox opened the subject, referring to 
the expediency of making provincial archoeological 
museums as much as possible representative of the 
surrounding district or county. He instanced the 
Northampton Museum as a good example of how this 
should be done. The somewhat original arrangement 
of the Leicester Museum was also commented upon 
^vourably, and praise was given to the Sheffield and 
other museums, as well as to the excellent arrange- 
ment of Roman remains at Reading and York. 
Br^hton, Durham, and others came in, however, for 
hostile criticism, whilst the absence of any archae- 
ological collections in such a county as Derbyshire 
was much deplored. He recommended the formation 
of a special committee to deal with the whole question 
of antiquarian museums, their arrangement, and their 
relation to corporations, county councils, and local 
aichjeokigical societies, such committee to report to 
the next Congress. Mr. Mill Stephenson hoped that 
the local societies would not be expected to maintain 
museums. Mr. Emanuel Green condemned the 
accumulations of stuffed crocodiles and Fiji spears and 
such-like material in our provincial collections. Mr. 
Round said the first requisite of a museum was good 
light, and condemned the low-vaulted apartment of 
Colchester Castle into which the valuable Essex col- 
lections were crowded. The Rev. J. B. Wilson spoke 
of the difficulties arising from clashing authorities, as 
was the case at Worcester. Eventually, after a pro- 
longed and useful talk, a museum committee was 



appointed, consisting of Dr. Cox, Chancellor Ferguson, 
and Messrs. Mill Stephenson, Gomme, G. E. Fox, 
and J. Ward, with power to invite the co-operation of 
curators and others. — Mr. Brabrook next brought 
forward the question of **The Ethnographical Survey 
of Great Britain," and gave details of the organization 
recently formed for the purpose by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, of the committee 
of which Mr. Brabrook is a distinguished member. 
The question was debated at some length by Messrs. 
Round, Hope, Ditchfield, Gomme, Stapleton, Nevill, 
and others, with the result that the circular and re- 
commendations of the Ethnographical Committee are 
to be issued to those societies in union that may desire 
them for the purpose of being bound up with their 
** Transactions." — Mr. St. John Hope read a valuable 
paper on **The Better Organization of Local Archae- 
olo^cal Meetings. " The chief jxjints made were that 
societies should make it a rule, as far as possible, not 
to accept local hospitality on their excursions, lest the 
picnic element should prevail, and they should become 
a tax on those who can ill afford it ; that the 
prosperity of a society varies directly in accordance 
with the number and importance of its excursions, 
several of the languishing ones having but one a year ; 
that the object of every excursion be strictly the 
serious investigation and examination of the antiquities 
of a particular district, and not a mere excuse for a 
day's outing ; that plenty of time be allowed for the 
proper examination of each object, whether earthwork, 
house, church, or castle ; and that at least one two- 
day excursion or meeting be arranged during the 
summer, such as the admirably arranged annual meet- 
ings of the Cumberland and Westmorland, Kent, 
Somersetshire, and East Riding of Yorkshire societies. 
The advantages of a two -day meeting were ably 
argued. Mr. Hope also gave some good hints as to 
the best methods to be adopted by a demonstrator in 
addressing and striving to interest an audience. This 
paper gave rise to an animated debate, in which 
several of the representatives described the methods 
adopted by their own societies. — The question of 
cataloguing family portraits and local prints of given 
districts was briefly introduced by Mr. Gomme, but 
it was agreed to defer the matter till next year's Con- 
gpress. 

On Wednesday, July it, an excursion was made 
by the delegates to Silchester, the party numbering 
upwards of sixty. On arriving at Reading the party 
proceeded to the museum, which is close to the 
station, where Mr. G. E. Fox explained the ground- 
plan and models of the Silchester excavations, as well 
as the large number of architectural and other Roman 
antiquities which are there so admirably arranged. 
When the carriages reached the site and remains of 
the old Roman town, the attention of the visitors was 
chiefly directed by Mr. St. John IIoi>e to the excava- 
tionj? that have been made during the last two months. 
The foundations of buildings that have been uncovered 
differ materially in construction and arrangement from 
those previously explored. They will probably turn 
out to be shops or warehouses. In connection with 
some of them are circular and oblong hearths, which 
have no connection with any metallurgic operations, 
but have probably been connected with some manu- 
factory, the nature of which has not yet been 
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ascertained. On June 2>; a hoard of about 250 silver 
coins was found in a vase of black ware, and is now 
the subject of an inquiry by the Treasury in connection 
with the disputed question of treasure-trove. The 
coins are of the early emperors, the latest being some 
of Commodus ; but they have not as yet been 
systematically examined. — In the course 01 his con- 
cluding remarks, Mr. St. John Hope expressed the 
deep concern with which he had heard that it was 
being proposed to remove the important architectural 
collection in the Reading Museum to what was 
practically an ill-lighted cellar, with its floor 10 feet 
below the pavement, in the new buildings about to be 
added to the library museum. We understand that 
this proposal had been submitted to the council with- 
out any communication with the committee of the 
Silchester Exploration Fund, who have devoted so 
much time and labour to the collection and arrange- 
ment of the discoveries. Every skilled antiquary will 
admit that so far this Reading collection in the smaller 
room is one of the first architectural Romano- British 
collections in the country, and really of far greater 
hbtoric value than the small matters in the cases of 
the larger room. We can scarcely think it possible 
that Reading will commit itself to such an unfortunate 
course. The proposed change was most adversely 
commented upon by several of the leading archaeolo- 
gists who were present, and we should not be surprised 
(if the Reading Town Council persist in their resolve) 
to learn that some strong and effective protest will be 
shortly forthcoming. — The weather was most favour- 
able ; the antiquaries partook of tea in the open air, 
and thus ended a most successful and pleasantly 
arranged congress. — Atkenaum, 

-05 ^ ^ 

At the meeting of the Society ok Antiquaries, 
held on June 21, the Rev. R. H. Lathbury exhibited 
a curious and hitherto unnoticed palimpsest brass from 
Denham, Bucks, having on the reverse the effigy of a 
Franciscan friar. — Dr. E. Maunde Thompson read a 
paper on a Latin deed of sale of a slave, dated May 
24, A.D. 166, from a papyrus in the British Museum, 
found in the Fa^ryum. — Mr. Oldfield read a paper, 
illustrated by diagrams, on his restoration of the 
Mausoleum at Halicamassus, the main principles of 
which, with the evidence, literary and monumental, 
by which it was supported, had been explained in 
his two previous papers of June 15 and 22, 1893. 
He stated that on the joint indications of the lacunaria 
and the lions' heads of the cymatium, he agreed with 
Professor Cockerell in making the columniations of 
the peristyle only 8 feet 9 inches, or two and a half 
diameters, corresponding with the "pycno style" 
system of Vitruvius, which was adopted owing to the 
exceptional weight of the pyramidal rooS He 
described the principal vertical divisions of the build- 
ing as shown in his diagrams. Externally, the base- 
ment constituted the pyramis inferior of Pliny, which 
was, like the upper pyramid, 14 feet 6 inches in height, 
and graduated in steps. Internally, it contained the 
true ceiia of the monument, the chamber discovered 
and destroyed by the Knights of Rhodes in 1522, and 
restored in Mr. Oldfield's diagram from the descrip- 
tion of De la Tourette. The pteron, or principal 
story, had, as he held, no enclosed compartment, but 
consisted merely of eight massive but isolated piers, 



surrounded first by a quadraD|;ular cincture of de- 
tached square pilasters, and outside these by the thirtj- 
six columns of Pliny's description. At its centre, 
visible from without on all four sides, stood the 
colossal bronze eikon of Mausolus. From the north 
and south sides of the pteron were projected octostyle 
colonnades, from its east and west fronts pediment- 
headed hexastyle porticoes, with columns on their 
returns, making eight to each portico ; and these 
columns, with four more at the intervening corners 
of the pteron, made up the required thirty-six. The 
63 feet which Pliny gives as the length of the north 
and south sides was really the measure of the two 
lateral colonnades. The 411 feet given as iYieMus 
circuitus was in the present restoration the exact 
perimeter of the whole pteron, measured on its lowest 
step. Above the pteron Mr. Oldfield, following 
Canina and Cockerell, inserted an attic. He described 
the form and dimensions of the upper pyramid, and 
showed by diagrams how its original apex was en- 
closed by Pythis within the pedestal he constructed 
for his quadriga. Passing to the interior, he showed 
the probable position of the celia and of the sepul- 
chral chamber also discovered by the knights. Both 
the cella and the interior of the pteron above were, 
as he suggested, roofed with hollow pyramids, formed 
of approaching horizontal stones, similarly to certain 
tombs at Panticapeum and at Camirus, which he 
described. How the sculptures of the Mausoleum 
were adapted to the design Mr. Oldfield hoi)es to 
show in a future paper. — Observations followea from 
Mr. Murray, of tne British Museum, Mr. Phen6 
Spiers, and the President They were unanimously 
favourable to Mr. Oldfield's restoration as compared 
with Mr. PuUan's and Mr. Fergusson's, of both of 
which diagrams were then exhibited. No objection 
was taken to Mr. Oldfield's interpretation of Pliny, 
nor to any of his archaeological arguments ; but 
modifications were suggested of certain details in his 
elevation, with a view to architectural effect — 
Athenaum, 

^ ^ ^ 

The second country meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tynk was held 
on July 5 at Bamborough. Members met at Bedford 
Station on the arrival there at 10.49 of the train from 
Newcastle, when carriages conveyed them to Bam- 
borough. At noon the church was described by the 
vicar, the Rev. Canon Long. At i p.m. the party 
proceeded to the Castle under the guidance of Mr. 
Bates, who, with the permission of Lord Armstrong, 
pointed out objects of interest in and about the Castle. 
A full account of the Castle is to be found in the 
Arcfueologia ^liattat xiv. ("Border Holds," vol. i), 
pp. 222-281, and of the church in the New County 
History of Northumberland^ p. 103. There was no 
meeting of the society in the Castle on June 28, that 
day being Race Wednesday. 

^ ^ ^ 

About forty of the members of the Lancashirb 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, under the 
guidance of their honorary secretary, Mr. George C. 
Yates, F.S.A., visited Ince Blundell Hall and 
Sephton Church, on June 23. Ince Blundell Hall is 
the Lancashire seat of Mr. Charles Joseph Weld 
Blundell, the representative of the anaent family of 
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Weld, of Lalworth Castle, and whose ancestors, the 
Sherburns, were owners of Stoneyhurst Arriving at 
Sephton the party drove past Sephton church and 
the andent folk-lore well of St. Helen, through the 
Tillage of Lunt (Lunte of Domesday Book), alongside 
the Sephton meadows to Ince Blundell Hall. Ince 
Blandell is the Hinne of Domesday Book. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Weld Blundell the members 
were permitted to inspect the collection of ancient 
marbles gathered together by the late Mr. Henry 
Blundell, of Ince Blundell, and which are now de- 
posited in the room specially built for them and 
known as the Pantheon. These marbles, which are 
of the deepest interest, contain examples of Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian work, and are perhaps better 
known and appreciated on the Continent than by 
Englishmen. The collection of antiques appears to 
be the largest private collection (unless the former 
Townley collection equalled or just surpassed it) 
which England ever possessed, though it is inferior 
to others in the number of remarkable specimens. It 
is exclusively the work of Mr. Henry Blundell {hoin 
1728, died 1810). Mr. Blundell had nearly attained 
to his grand climacteric, when, having accompanied 
Mr. Townley to Rome, he was present on the occasion 
when (through the agency of Jenkins) the marbles of 
the Villas Mattel and d'Este were offered for sale. An 
opportunity so alluring, of becoming possessed of 
wdl-known antique statues and of a collection without 
a graduxd and tedious acquirement, was a temptation 
not to be resisted by Mr. Blundell. The earliest pur- 
chases were made in 1777, and valuable acquisitions 
kept constantly being made up to 1803. On leaving 
Ince Blundell the party drove through Thornton and 
past the ancient sunciial and stocks to the ancient 
parish church of St Helen at Sephton. This church 
consists of nave, chancel, two siae aisles, and a tower 
surmounted by a steeple. The tower and the chapel 
on the north side are of early Decorated work, about 
1300- 1 32a The greater part of the north aisle is 
about one hundred years later, and the nave, chancel, 
and south aisle are about 1520-1535. The chancel is 
separated firom the nave by an oak screen, which is 
mostly of modem work, although it has bits of old 
carving worked up in it. The stalls in the chancel, 
the screen of the south chapel, and the oak benches 
with poppy-head ends in the nave are work of about 
1480 to 1500, although these latter are not in situ. 
The brasses of the ancestors of the Earl of Sefton 
(Molyneuxs of Sefton) which are in this church, are 
in excellent preservation and were carefully examined. 
One of these brasses is of Sir Richard Mol^eux (who 
died in 1566) and his two wives and their children. 
By the first wife he had five sons and eight daughters, 
and by the second, five sons and one daughter. They 
are ranged by their respective mothers, with the 
following inscription and quaint epitaph underneath : 

Sir Richarde Molyneux Knighte and Dame Elenore 

his wyffe, whose soules God pdon. 
Dame Worshope was my guide in lyfe 

And did my doinges guyde, 
Dame Wertue left me not alone 

When soule from bodye hyed ; 
And though that dcathe with dinte of darte 

Hath brought my corps on sleape. 
The etemall God my etemall soule 

Eternally doethe kepe." 
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In the same chapel are several tombs of the Molyneux 
family. One in white marble is to the memory of 
Caryll, third Viscount Molyneux, who died in 1699. 
(Daryll was an eminent but unsucces.sful Royalist, and 
was one of those who signed a petition to Prince 
Rupert for the relief of Lathom House in March, 
1643, when it was besieged by the Parliamentary 
forces and defended by the heroic Countess of Derby 
till the siege was raised by the approach of Prince 
Rupert's army on May 28. Near his tomb is that of 
his wife, daughter of Alexander Barlow. There are 
also brasses of Sir William Molyneux (who fought at 
Flodden and took two banners with his own hand) 
and his two wives ; and of Lady Margaret Bulkeley, 
who was a daughter of Sir T. Molyneux, and who 
founded a chantry of our Lady of Pity in the chapel 
at the east end of the south aisle. This latter brass 
has a splendid canopy inlaid in the stone, and is in 
almost perfect preservation. The pulpit is a curiously 
ornate specimen of seventeenth-century work, and is 
adorned with an abundance of carving ; and around 
it, in gilt letters, is the inscription with a date 1635 : 

" He that covereth his sinne shall not prosper ; 
But who so confesseth and forsaketh them shalt 

have 
Mercie. Happy is the man." 

Round the sounding board are the words : 
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My Sonne feare thou the Lorde and the King, 
And medle not with them that are given to 
change." 

^LC^ ^A^ ^LC^ 

^ry ^'y ^ry 

The June excursion of the Bradford Antiquarian 
Society was to Aysgarth-in-Wensleydale, on Satur- 
day, June 9. At Aysgarth Station the visitors were 
met by Mr. William Home, F.G.S., of Leybum, who 
had kindly undertaken to fill the post of cicerone. 
The celebrated falls on the river Ure, above and 
below Aysgarth Bridge, were first visited, and were 
seen at their best, the recent rains having served to 
make the water-effects grand in the extreme. From 
the riverside the excursionists proceeded to Aysgarth 
Church, dedicated to St. Andrew, where the Vicar 
(the Rev. S. W. Stow, M.A.) was in readiness to 
receive them, and to explain the various objects of 
interest in the sacred edifice. The church occupies a 
commanding position upon a knoll overlooking the 
Ure, about midway between the upper and lower 
falls. It is an old foundation, having been originally 
built during the reign of Henry III., and enlarged 
probably during the reign of Henry VIII. Little 
beyond the tower, however, remains of the old edifice. 
One of the chief antiquarian features of Aysgarth 
Church is the superb rood-screen, said to have been 
conveyed bodily from Jervaulx Abbey on the dissolu- 
tion of that monastery in 1537, and which occupies a 
position on the south side of the chancel. The highly- 
finished character of the work and its admirable state 
of preservation, however, seemed to indicated a more 
recent origin. The inscription, ** A. S. Abbas, Anno 
D*ni, 1536," upon the crossbeam of another oak 
screen on the north side of the chancel evidently 
refers to the restoration of the church by Adam Sed- 
bergh, who was at that lime Abbot of Jervaulx and 
Rector of Aysgarth, and was hanged less than a year 
afterwards for the part he took in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Tea was provided at the hotel at Palmer 
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Flatt, which stands upon the site of an hospitium of 
the Palmers of old. The mansion and grounds of 
Bear Park, an ancient seat of the Metcalfe family, 
overlooking the upper falls at Aysgarth, were visited 
after tea, and proved to be one of the most enjoyable 
features of the day. Under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Bradley the grounds have been beautifully laid 
out, and, with the admirable selection of Alpine 
plants and shrubs, may be justly termed a botanical 
paradise. Built into the rear of the mansion is a 
monumental slab representing the various emblems of 
the Crucifixion, and the sacred monogram, which 
Mr. Home conjectured had come from Coverham 
Abbey, from its resemblance to the style of architec- 
ture of the house of the White Canons established 
there. Mr. Empsall, the president of the society, 
states that Bear Park was originally ** Beau Repaire," 
and was inhabited by the Knights of Jerusalem, who 
had a chapel on the side of Pen Hill, between Ays- 
garth and West Witton. The outline of the chapel 
can still be seen, with the stone coffins in the chancel, 
round the high altar. It was a simple parallelogram, 
without transepts or aisles. 

^ ^ ^5 

The Kernoozers' Club, a well-known select coterie 
of many of the leading artists and antiquaries of the 
day, visited the interesting town of Newbury, Berks, 
on June 3a Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., prepared 
for the occasion a concise and excellent sketch of the 
town and its chief objects of historic interest. The 
party arrived at mid-day, and drove to Shaw House, 
where they were courteously received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackburne Maze, the former acting as a guide over this 
stately Elizabethan mansion, with which the visitors 
were highly delighted. In the opinion of Mr. Sey- 
mour Lucas and other gentlemen, it was considered 
to be one of the most perfect examples of an Eliza- 
bethan mansion to be found in England. The collec- 
tion of arms and armour in the hall received con- 
siderable examination, and the critical eyes of the 
** Kernoozers" were not gratified to find several rare 
pieces of armour had been painted black, possibly by 
servants anxious to save themselves the trouble of 
keeping them bright. They also cast disapproving 
glances at the fine old oak panelling which had been 
painted, and regretfully noticed that the old quarries 
had been removed from some of the windows, and 
modem . panes substituted. The peaked steeple- 
crowned Mother Shiplon hat, which tradition has 
always pointed out as the head-gear of Oliver Crom- 
well, was unquestionably that of a woman of the 
period. The fact that there is no minstrels' gallery in 
the hall, as in most Elizabethan houses, was ascribed 
to the fact that Sir Thomas Dolman was only an 
honest merchant, who, although wealthy and an 
ardent Royalist, did not rise to the dignity of a band 
of musicians in his household. The visitors descended 
to the cellars, and there discovered portions of an 
older house. They also roamed around the ramparts, 
and considered that they belonged to an older house 
than the present, but the subway or Siillyport was 
probably constructed for the defence of the mansion 
when Dolman garrisoned it in 1644 for Charles I., 
and it was so bravely defended by Sir (ieorge Lisle, 
Sir Charles Lucas, and other Royalist officers. There 



was originally a dry moat in front of the house. 
Going on to the top of Clay Hill, the party were 
shown the camping-ground of the Parliamentarians, 
and the house above Shaw brick-kiln, traditionally 
said to be the place where Cromwell and the other 
Parliamentarian generals held a council of war on the 
morning after the second battle of Newbury. Don- 
nington Castle was next visited, and this "noble 
wreck in ruinous perfection " was considered to be of 
unrivalled interest, while the extensive and picturesque 
view to be obtained from the summit of the tower 
was greatly admired. Mr. Money gave a detailed de- 
scription of the fortress, and also narrated the story of 
its gallant defence by the brave Sir John Boys, the 
siege being one of the most remarkable during the 
Civil War. It was considered that the ruin would not 
long remain in its present condition, uilless it were 
strengthened under the direction of a competent 
authority, and the settlements prevented from going 
further. Mr. Seymour Lucas noticed on the lawn of 
the castle the base, shaft, and original ornamented 
capstone of a chimney on the west side of the gate- 
house. The o[>inion was expressed that such an inter- 
esting example of a chimney shaft of early Perpendicular 
date should be replaced. Returning to Newbury, the 
"Kernoozers" insi>ected the many interesting evi- 
dences of the historic past which abound in the 
borough. The remains of Jack of Newbury's house 
in Northbrook Street had for them a fascinating 
interest, and some believed that, were the plaster 
stripped from the front, other portions of the ancient 
house would be found. Mr. Wintle's house, with its 
gables, came in for admiration ; also Mr. Judd's and 
Dr. Wyllic's, which originally was the family mansion 
of the Head family, the members of which are among 
the roll of Newbury's most important citizens. The 
house occupied by Mr. Righton was also singled 
out for admiration, besides other little bits of old 
architecture which here and there caught the eye. 
The visitors fireely expressed their opinions as to the 
parish church, where they were received by the Rector 
of Newbury. They admired the comprehensive 
scheme of stained-glass windows in the side-aisles and 
clerestories, but considered that nothing less than an 
act of vandalism was committed when the handsome 
Jacobean oak pulpit was ])ainted. They could not 
bring themselves to believe that this was originally 
painted. Certainly, they said, the present stone base 
was an anachronism ; it should have been placed on a 
single oak stem, as formerly ; and it was a pity the 
canopy and door to the pulpit were missing. The 
incongruity of the chancel arch jarred upon their 
artistic sense, although they were pleased with the 
new oak screen to the Lady Chapel, its ironwork, and 
general scheme of mural decoration. The portrait of 
Dr. Twisse, the famous Rector of Newbury, and Pro- 
locutor of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
which was painted by Richard Jerome in 1646, was 
especially noticed in the vestry, and regrets expressed 
that it had been so terribly injured by being rubbed 
down. The painting of the Bluecoat Boy, painted in 
1707, which Mr. Money has lately been instrumental 
in restoring to the vestry, was particularly admired by 
Mr. Seymour Lucas and Mr. Crofts. The preserva- 
tion of this portrait, and certain old boards connected 
with it, seemed to please the party more than anything 
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they saw in the church. Fortunately the Town Hall 
was engaged, and the visitors were unable to witness 
its lamentable condition ; but for the Council Chamber 
they had nothing but praise, as, by the way, had the 
Hampshire County Council representatives, who 
recently held an inquiry therein. But the " Ker- 
noozers " have a keen eye for incongruities, and the 
register stove which has replaced the dog-irons and 
open grate, was roundly condemned. They, more- 
over, thou^t that it would have been more in char> 
acter to have placed the roll of mayors on framed oak 
panels, rather than on the walls itself, while the 
*' sugar-stick scroll" at the bottom of each list with 
mayor^s and pauiter's name pleasingly combined, was, 
as one Kernoozer expressively put it, ''enough to 
make one howL" The handsome Corporation maces 
were, by the kind permission of the Mayor, brought 
out and inspected with much interest, Mr. Seymour 
Lucas explaining how the handles were an adaptation 
of the fighting weapon called a mace, but now reversed 
in use, the butt of the present mace being the head of 
the ancient militar^i^ club. By far the must interesting 
place in the eyes of the visitors was the old Cloth 
Hail« which was once the centre of commerce when 
Newbury was the scene of a flourishing cloth- making 
industry. They admired the Jacobean architecture, 
the richly-carved projecting brackets, and the framed 
timber-work of the balconies of the granaries. But 
their admiration was mingled with profound regret at 
the present dilapidated and neglected condition of the 
Clotn Hall, ana Mr. Seymour Lucas delivered himself 
of an indignant protest at such a lack of local patriotism. 
He deplored the prevalent spirit evinced to neglect 
ancient buildings, and said it showed a little soul, a 
narrow mind, as well as bad taste, to pull down or 
disregard any sort of building connected with the past 
history of the country, and further commented upon 
the great value which such places were to the artist 
and antiquary, as illustrating the life of the past, 
which they endeavoured to depict. The suitability of 
the building for a technical school or museum seemed 
to impress the visitors, who considered this would 
have been a useful way of maintaining a most interest- 
ing specimen of these merchant halls, which were now 
very rare. Great interest was shown in the inspection 
of the room in Cheap Street where Lord Falkland 
received his last communion before the first Battle of 
Newbury, at the hands of Dr. Twisse ; but they con- 
sidered the room, if not the whole of the building, of 
a later date than the battle. Driving to Wash Com- 
mon, they saw the fatal spot where Falkland fell 
while cha^ng the enemy in the front rank of Byron's 
Horse. A visit was also paid to the old farmhouse 
where Falkland's body, "stript, trod upon, and 
mangled," was carried from the battlefield next morn- 
ing. The Falkland Memorial was admired, but 
strong comment was made upon its one-sided inscrip- 
tion, commemorating only the Royalist officers who 
fell, and Mr. Money, who was largely responsible for 
the erection of the granite monolith, said he strongly 
opposed the character of the inscription at the time. 
Tne day's proceedings were brought to a satisfactory 
GOQclosion by an excellent dinner at the Chequers. 
After dinner there was a little speech-making, and 
Mr. Seymour Lucas proposed the health of Mr. 
Money io culc^i;>tic tenus, and said that owing to that 



gentleman's guidance and excellent arrangements, it 
was the best outing they had ever had. 

^t) ^ ^ 

At the meeting of the Folk Lire Society, held on 
June 20, the president (Mr. (i. L. Gomme) in the 
chair, Mrs. E. F. Andrews exhibited the following : 
viz., Kafir bangles for the arm snd leg ; a Kafir pipe ; 
Kafir snuff-boxes ; a Kafir porridge-spoon ; a club 
used by Kafir women for despatching the wounded ; a 
necklace of ants' ^gs, made by aged Kafir women ; 
a pair of Basuto bangles ; a silver bracelet (North- 
American demon and totem) ; a specimen of rudi- 
mentary Kafir sculpture ; and a photograph of Kafirs 
dressing skins with sharp stones. — A note by Mr. H. 
Weir Schultz on a London popular custom called 
** Tommy on the Tubb's Grave," communicated by 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, was read by the president, and Mr. 
Emslie mentioned that he had recently become ac- 
quainted with the custom in a street leading out of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. — A paper by Mr. Babington 
Smith, on " An Indian Custom," communicated by 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, was also read. — Mr. M. J. Walhouse 
read a pap)er entitled "Ghostly Lights," and a dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. Nutt and Higgens, 
Dr. Gaster, Miss Burne, and the president took part. 
— Professor Kuno Meyer then read his paper on "The 
Old Norwegian Speculum Regale," and in the discus- 
sion which followed the president, Mr. Nutt, Dr. 
Gaster, and Miss Burne took part. 
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The HA.MPSHIRE Field Club met on June 6 at 
Milford-on-Sea, and visited the church, a building of 
much archaeological interest. A description of the 
church was given by the vicar, and a discussion 
followed. Milford Church is one of the most in- 
teresting in the county, and contains remains of the 
Norman, Early English, and later periods. It was 
an Early Norman church, enlarged m the thirteenth 
century. The church was in early times connected 
with Christchurch Priory. The Priors of Bath and 
the Bbhops of Salisbury had also some connection 
with the parish. — On June 15 an exploration was 
made by digging on Magdalen Down, Winchester, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the ridges 
and small depressions, more or less regular, which 
occur there. The digging was made under the direc- 
tion of the president of the club (the Dean of Win- 
chester), Mr. T. W. Shore (hon. organizing secretary), 
Mr. W. Dale (hon. general secretary), the Mayor of 
Winchester, and a few other members. The remains 
which were discovered l)elow the turf were almost all 
of seventeenth-century date, and consisted of bowls 
and stems of early tobacco- pipes, the bowls being of 
various shapes, all of early types ; fragments of broken 
pottery and glass ; and some bones, which were ap- 
parently the remains of food. These discoveries 
point to the use of this Down as a place for the great 
fair held there, and from the articles found it is clear 
that Magdalen Fair must have been a flourishing 
institution in the seventeenth century. — On June 22 
the club made an excursion from Winchester, visited 
the ring barrow on Littleton Down, and inspected 
the font in the church of the same parish. The party 
next proceeded to Crawley Church, which has some 
curious features that were described by Mr. Norman 
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Nesbitt, A.R.I.B.A. The next halting - place was 
Crawley Down, where the remarkable group of tumuli 
which exists there was examined. Mr. Shore, the 
honorary organizing secretary, pointed out the ring 
barrows, two of which, close together, can easily be 
seen, although partly obliterated. These resemble 
that seen earlier in the day on Littleton Down, and 
disprove the theory that such small circular earth- 
works were British camps. The round barrows close 
by, and which are similar in general structure to 
others in many parts of the county, were examined. 
Two of these round tumuli adjoin each other, forming 
a twin barrow. The party next proceeded to Barton 
Stacey, where Mr. Shore read a paper on "Barton 
Stacey and its Archxological Associations," which 
has been printed in full in the local papers, and will 
be publisned in a permanent form in Hampshire 
Notes and Queries, In this paper the author first 
pointed out the remains of the British, Roman, and 
Saxon periods which exist in the parish. The British 
period is represented by the great Ansdyke, a fortifica- 
tion at Bransbury of a peculiar kind, being constructed 
for the defence of a peninsular site, the ditch and 
bank extending from what in ancient time must have 
been a marsh of the Test on the north, to a marsh of 
its tributary stream on the south. The remains of the 
Roman road from Winchester to Cirencester, which 
extended through this parish, and is still partly used, 
was followed for many miles during this day's meeting. 
The history of Barton Stacey b^ns in Saxon time 
with a document about 980 A.D. It was a royal 
manor, and part of the ancient demesne land of the 
Kings of Wessex. It passed to the Norman kings, 
and was granted at one knight's fee as a manor of 
new feoffment. In the thirteenth century it was held 
by the De Sacy family, whose name, modified by 
local pronunciation into Stacey, has since clung to it. 
Mr. Shore described the connection of the church 
with the priory of Lanthon^, Gloucester, through the 
gift of Milo of Gloucester in the twelfth century, and 
mentioned an interesting discovery made that day — 
viz., that the stone which formed the remains of the 
cross still existing in the churchyard was certainly 
that known to geologists as inferior oolite, which 
existed so abundantly near Gloucester, and did not 
occur in Hampshire. The party subsequently visited 
Chilbolton Church, which was described by Mr. W. 
D. Caroe, M. A. , of London, the architect who super- 
intended its restoration. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Cardiff Naturalists' Society held its 
annual field-day on June 27 last. A party of about 
eighty members and others journeyed to Pontrilas by 
rail in order to visit the Golden Valley, a picturesque 
district lyin^ on the borders of Herefordshire, 
Brecknockshire, and Monmouthshire. Here they 
were met by the president, the honorary secretary, 
and some other members of the Woolhope Club. 
The party were then conveyed by special train to 
Hay, where luncheon was provided. The return 
journey was broken at various stations in order to 
inspect the various churches and other archaeological 
features of this valley, chiefly under the leadership of 
Mr. Edwin Seward, the president of the Naturalists' 
Society. The church of^ Peterstone, a fine building 
with Norman arcades and apsidal chancel, and a 



lofty fourteenth-century tower and spire, was first 
visited. Vow Church, with a cunous Jacobean 
timber roof supported from a series of huge wooden 
balks erected against the walls inside, was next 
inspected. The timber porch and bell-cot of the 
same period and the picturesque old rectory also 
attracted much attention. The chief point of 
interest of the day was the inspection of the remains 
of the Cistercian abbey known as Abbey-Dorc, 
which was founded in 11 20 by Harold FiuRknulph, 
a great and successful warrior against the Welsh, and 
the builder of Ewias Harold Gistle in the vicinity. 
Only the transepts, choir, and presbytery, with five 
ambulatory chapKsls, remain, the nave having entirely 
disappeared except as to an arch and a pillar. The 
work is of the finest type of late Transition, the 
carving of caps and corbels being especially beautiful. 
The choir was originally vaulted, but having fidlen 
in, the roof was restored with an odd treatment of 
timber work about 1634, at which period a great 
timber screen full of scrolls and grotesque hersddry 
was erected across the western arch of the choir. 
The aisles and five eastern chapels have their vaulting 
well preserved, and there are a few scanty remains of 
the conventual buildings which existed on the north 
side. These include the respond — ^an attached shaft 
with finely-carved cap— of the twelve-sided chapter- 
house, every vestige of which has, otherwise, dis- 
appeared. Later in the day reference was made to 
the newly-formed archaeological section of the society, 
and to a very interesting discovery, which was now 
beiner investigated, of a Roman villa of considerable 
size on the racecourse at Ely, near Cardiff. Founda- 
tions of walls, pieces of hypocaust pipe, the flues of 
the hypocaust, fragments of pottery — Roman and 
prehistoric — Roman coins, Samian ware, and dis- 
turbed tessene, had been already found in the week or 
two during which the matter had been in hand. A 
small fund had been privately raised for the necessary 
preliminary excavations, and strong appeals were 
made, with excellent results, to the members to 
increase this, by the president, and by Rev. Canon 
Thompson, of Cardiff, who had accepted the president- 
ship of the archaeological section. The expedition 
concluded with a visit to Pontrilas Court, a Jacobean 
mansion. 
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Primitive Civilizations, or Outlines of the 
History of Ownership in Archaic Com- 
munities. By E. J. Simcox. London : 1894. 
2 vols., 8vo. {Swan Sonnenschein.) 
Although we object to many details from title-page 

to index, we are going to recommend this book for 

its attention to many forgotten minutiae of history ; 

although we object to its method, we are going to 
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ny that it brings out certain conclasions very clearly, 
and cooclnsions which future inquirers will have to 
reckon with ; although we object to its style, we are 
going to commend it to our readers. And if we are 
asked for reasons for these several anomalies, we con- 
fess we cannot (^uite state them. 

Miss Simcox is clearly not an anthropologist. For 
all that anthropolc^ry has done for mairs history 
during the last fifty ^ears Miss Simcox takes no 
counL Her book might have been contemporary 
with Gibbon and Hume ; it is certainly not contem- 
porary with Tyler, Lubbock, and Maine. This is 
the more vexatious because Miss Simcox quotes an- 
thropolc^cal evidence. But she quotes it just when 
it pleases her to do so, not when it b necessary to do 
so; just so much of it as illustrates a detail, not 
euoogh of it to work out a principle. Why are the 
early civilizations of the world to be called primitive ? 
We thought the relationship of chronology to histori- 
cal developments had been settled once for all, but 
the terminology favoured by Miss Simcox brings us all 
back again to the old views where all that is chrono- 
logically ancient is to be called primitive or archaic, 
though in truth it is neither. We have said, too, 
that we have some objections to Miss Simcox's style. 
It partakes of the professional certainty and direct- 
ness whidi, though pleasing to the ordinary reader, 
is not pleasing to those of us who know something of 
the problems to be solved and how extremely difficult 
it is to be dogmatic in stating them, let alone in 
solving them. 

Do not let us be misunderstood, however. We 
speak in all respect and admiration of this fine piece 
oif work. It brings out into splendid clearness the 
main distinction between the ancient and modern 
civilizations — the ancient were domestic civilizations, 
the modem have been, and are, political civilizations ; 
and if the picture drawn by Miss Simcox is a true 
one, and we believe it is in all essentials, then there 
is much to be said in fiivour of the ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

Miss Simcox is inclined to connect them altogether 
as the product of one great race — a race that includes 
Chixiese, Babylonians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, 
within its compass. Miss Simcox traces out the 
features common to all these civilizations, whether in 
law or custom ; but the question is. Are the common 
features due to common race or to common stages of 
development ? We confess to an uneasy suspicion that 
the most is made of these common features, and that 
the features which are not common, but which are 
indeed singular in each civilization, have not been 
duly accounted for. If female kinship, for instance, 
is a rule of human life, and we know that the evi- 
dence tends strongly in this direction, all the facts 
which Miss Simcox brings to bear upon this common 
feature fall short of the argument she seeks to adduce 
from it With these doubts in our mind, however, 
and with the doubts brought about b^ the ignoring of 
the rules of evidence in anthropological comparisons, 
we are inclined to believe that Miss Simcox is right 
in her main conclusion, though we do not think she 
has proved it. There is a fascination about this old 
world of civilization which includes ancient Egypt 
and ancient Babylonia together with modem China, 
and it is not difficult to understand that the fascina- 



tion should draw the mind into a general conception 
of the whole belonging practically to one people, just 
as modern civilization practically belongs to one 
people. 

Where Miss Simcox is most successful, perhaps 
because she is there most novel, is in her economical 
researches. Her chapters on Egyptian finance are 
excellent as preparatory to her chapters on Chinese 
finance. In the inner domestic and commercial 
economies, which those studies bring into prominence, 
we have one of those by-paths of history which, 
pleasing of themselves because they touch every 
reader right home, become more pleasing because 
they are all too seldom made the subject of historical 
investigation. Let political economists take to heart 
the lesson of Chinese economics. "Whenever it is 
feasible the Chinese workman prefers piece or con- 
tract work to day wages, because competition is so 
far controlled by custom that the system is not used 
as an indirect means for reducing wages." The laws 
of political economy are, of course, inexorable, but it 
is questionable, with Miss Simcox's evidence before 
us, whether we have yet fully studied all the facts which 
go to make up those laws, and we are prepared for a 
considerable revision when the right man appears to 
do the necessary work. 

Among some interesting appendices, going into 
details not necessary for the text, there is one of 
great interest on Welsh mortgages. The system pre- 
vailing in ancient Egypt of handing over the user of 
property to the creditor, who received the rents or 
produce and applied them himself to the interest and 
liquidation of debt, has a singular history, and Miss 
Simcox suggests, very plausibly as we think, that the 
appearance of this system in Greek, Roman, and 
Welsh laws, may be due to the survival of pre- 
Aryan custom. It is just one of those significant 
customs, not generally obtaining, the distribution of 
which in full practice or in partial survival is capable 
of being used as a test of origins, and we draw atten- 
tion to it as one of the features of Miss Simcox's 
method in introducing hitherto almost untouched 
subjects for anthropological inquiry. 

We do not pretend to have done fiill justice to 
Miss Simcox's labour and learning ; but we have 
approached her book with respect, and leave it with 
the decided opinion that it contains much that is not 
elsewhere to be found, and much that will give us 
plenty of material for future thought and research. 

G. L. GOMME. 

^ ^ ^ 
The Diversions of an Autograph Hunter. By 
J. H. Fcap. 8vo. Pp. 106. London {Elliot 
Slock), 1894. Price 2s. 
This little book is at once neatly got up and enter- 
taining. The writer's experiences are detailed with a 
good deal of humour, and there is an ingenious and 
clever apology for his favourite pursuit. Very true it 
is, from the reviewer's own experience, that intelligent 
collecting produces ** a deepened interest in the 
movements and history of public persons, and ... a 
motive for research in music, art, jwhtics, literature." 
We are thoroughly in accord with J. H. in con- 
demning the churlishness of Ruskin, Pitman, and 
others, who either pass over a politely- worded re- 
quest in contemptuous silence, or add insult to injury 
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by sending a curtly- worded refusal. There are very 
few people so busy as to be unable to express a few 
lines of regret through a secretary if they make it a 
rule to refuse all such applications. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van and Mr. Gladstone are among those who never 
fail to send a few courteous words of exj^lanatory re- 
gret to the enterprising collector. 

J. H. is very severe on those who buy and sell 
autographs, in our view, unnecessarily so ; to sell a 
duphcate in order to obtain another autograph or to 
buy a specimen practically unattainable otherwise, 
does not seem to us to transgress the ethics of genuine 
collecting, though certainly a celebrity, who is per- 
suaded to give an autograph and finds shortly after 
that it is already in the market, has some reason for 
feeling himself aggrieved. The great ** W. G.," a 
year or two ago, was consulted on a knotty point of 
cricket law, and replied at length, only to hear that 
his letter had changed hands immediately at the price 
of 7s. 6d. 

J. H. has not failed to express his astonishment at 
the bad handwriting of many notabilities, and with 
good reason, though strangely enough he omits James 
Payn, probably the worst of the lot, from his black 
list. 

In concluding this notice of a really excellent book, 
we cannot refrain from quoting one or two character- 
istic replies given in the text. From Mark Twain : 
"By the test of double postage he shall be tried." 
oWtoQ ypa^bi, from Archdeacon Farrar, who, by- 
the-bye, usually omits both accents and breathing. 
"Rule, Britannia!" Dr. Russell; and "The Ufe of 
Life is Labour," Sir Andrew Clark. 

One fault we have to find with the publisher, who 
has otherwise done his work well, for permitting the 
transliteration of Greek into English, instead of making 
use of the far more elegant Greek characters. 

W. M. C. 
4» * * 
The Royal English Dictionary and Word 
Treasury. By Thomas T. Maclagan, M.A. 
T. Nelson attd Sons, Post 8vo., pp. vi, 714. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

This clearly-printed and remarkably cheap new 
dictionary has much to commend it. The special 
features are that the derivation or source of each word 
is given, and the pronunciation shown. The defini- 
tions and meanings are stated in simple terms, and 
following the meaning is a list of .similar or synony- 
mous words — a specially useful feature and literary 
help, which will commend itself to all users of a dic- 
tionary, not only materially assisting to a clear under- 
standing of the word sought, but providing a choice 
of alternative words, from which the most appropriate 
for any purpose may be selected. Beside the dictionary 
proper there is an appendix containing words, phrases, 
and noteworthy sayings, from the Latin, Greek, and 
Modem Languages ; abbreviations in common use ; 
prefixes and affixes ; and list of geographical roots, 
with meanings. 

« * ^ 

A History of Westmorland. By Richard S. 

Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A. Elliot Stock, Demy 

8vo., pp. viii, 302. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Chancellor of Carlisle contributed the best of 

Mr. Stock's happily-conceived series of popular 



county histories when he undertook the History of 
Cumberland ; and that successful effort has now been 
followed by an equally good survey of the companion 
county of Westmorland. He has wisely followed 
much the same plan as that adopted when dealing 
with Cumberland. After an introduction dealing 
with the early inhabitants, two chapters are devoted 
to the Roman Conquest, and the roads, forts, and 
towns of Roman Westmorland. The Roman roads 
are very carefully discussed, their importance, both 
from a military and from a commercial point of view, 
being fully appreciated. The period of confusion 
that elapsed between the exodus of the Romans and 
the advent of the Normans is dealt with in the 
sections that deal with Strathclyde, Cambria, the 
Land of Carlisle, and the district of Amoundemess. 
It is here shown how Westmorland was formed by 
adding a piece of Yorkshire to part of the Land of 
Carlisle. The English, Danish, and Norse settle- 
ments are set forth in accordance with the indications 
of local etymology. Under the heading of the 
Norman Settlement, the growth and origin of the 
baronies of Appleby and Kendal are detailed with 
accounts of the various families that held them, such 
as the Veteriponts and the Cliftons, the Tuftons, and 
the Parrs. The possible dulness of these chapters is 
relieved by brief but vivid accounts of the celebrated 
"Shepherd Lord," and of that great and noble 
woman, the Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Pembroke, Montgomery and Dorset, " the last 
and noblest daughter of a princely house." She 
restored all her great castles and houses in the north 
in spite of Parliament and Protector ; she rebuilt or 
renovated five churches, and founded various alms- 
houses. Dying at the age of 87, in the year 1675, 
she was buried at St. Laurence's Church, Applet^. 
As hereditary Sheriffess of Westmorland this remark- 
able and stately dame sat on the bench with the 
judges at assizes ; that she was a " high Sheriffess by 
inheritance of ye county of Westmorland " is inscribed 
on her coffin -plate. 

A chapter is devoted to the curious (]|uestion of the 
Northern or Border Tenant Right, whilst two other 
chapters deal with the history and constitution of the 
two municipalities of Appleby and Kendal. 

Various incidents of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries are collected into a single chap- 
ter, whilst another is given up to " The Troubles, 
the Restoration, and the Revolution." "The news 
of the Restoration was received with great joy at 
Appleby ; the Mayor cut Cromwell's charter in 
pieces, and flung them to the tailors ; every house 
started a bonfire ; the Mayor and Corporation, and 
the county gentry, and the aged Countess of Pem- 
broke, attended by trumpeters, and preceded by an 
imperial crown carried by an official, attended service 
in the church, and then ascended two stately scaffolds 
hung with cloth of gold, at either end of the town, 
and there proclaimed, prayed for, and drank the king's 
health upon their bended knees. The old Countess 
was said to have grown young again to grace the 
occasion." 

The great political struggles of the seventeenth 
century between the Lowthers and the Musgraves, as 
well as subsequent election contests, are detailed. 
The history is brought down to modern days, parti- 
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cular mttention being given to the '45, and especially 
to the fight on Clifton Moor between the Highlanders 
and the English forces, a subject which Chancellor 
Ferguson hi^ made peculiarly his own. This ad- 
mirable volume ends with a useful classified list of 
books, etc, relating to Westmorland, and an excellent 
index. S. 

^ fj? <Jr 



Hieroglyphic Biblbs, their Origin and 
History. By W. A. Clouston. Bryce and 
Son, Glasgow. Crown 410, pp. xvi, 318. 
Thirty facsimile plates, and fifty-six old woodcut 
illustrations. Pnce 21s. net. 
With this book is also bound up a new hieroglyphic 
Bible, by Mr. F. A. Laing, with hundreds of tiny 
coloured pictures for the use of children. It is only, 
however, with the first part of the book that we are 
concerned. Mr. Clouston has hit upon a hitherto 
unexplored path of biblic^aphy, and has diligently 
collected information upon a curious subject. Hiero- 
riyphic Bibles used to have a very large sale in 
England, and the fiishion for producing them as 
children's favourites only died out in 1840, when a 
higher class of comparatively cheap sacred illustrations 
seems to have driven them from the field. The first 
English version of this sort of literary and artistic 
curiosity was published in London about 1780, and 
went through as many as twenty editions by 181 2. 
It was entitled the Curious Hieroglyphick Bible^ and 
was published by T. Hodgson. It is generally sup- 
posed that Thomas Bewick supplied some of the best 
of the cuts for this volume, and experts have singled 
out those that they consider characteristic of his style. 
This question is fully discussed by Mr. Clouston. 
Some of the cuts are very quaint, as for example : 
" Keep not company with drunkards nor gluttons," 
which is illustrated by four jolly topers in full- 
bottomed wigs ; one has his hat on his head, another 
has fallen on the floor, and a third is drinking direct 
from the bottle, whilst a trio of fat fellows are doing 
more than ample juj»tice to a huge roast of ribs of 
beefl ** Questions and Answers out of the Holy 
Scriptures "' from this same book is a singularly direct 
and emphatic form of catechism, e.g,, ** ^. Who 
crucified Christ? A, The bloody Jews." Four 
editions of a reproduction of this book, with cuts 
coarsely copied from the originals, were published by 
B. Dugdale in Dublin. In the early vears of the 
present century an abridgment of Hodgson's work 
was printed at York in chap book form, price 6d. , 
by J. Kendrew. A German version of the thirteenth 
edition (1794) was published at Reutlingen, Bavaria, 
about the banning of the present century. 

With the twentieth edition Hodgson's book in the 
original form ceased to be published ; but for some 
time afterwards what claimed to be the twenty- first 
to the twenty-fifth editions were foisted on the public 
by J. Baily, a printer of Chancery Lane. Hodgson's 
title-page was fixithfully copied, but the rest of the 
book is quite different and very inferior. It is, how- 
e^rer, more amusing. Several of the cuts take a 
rebus form, such as a shoemaker's awl for all ; the 
picture of a butt or barrel for but ; for the verb arose^ 
the letter a and the figure of a rose ; for greats the 
figure of a Sic-gra/e ; and finally the figure of a Aand 



for the conjunction and in the verse, " And he said, 
Who art thou ?" (Ruth iii. 9). 

In 1794 the success of Hodgson's ** Curious Hiero- 
glyphick BibU'^ brought a rival on the field. T. 
Parsons, of Paternoster Row, in this year brougjfit 
out, on the same plan, but with a different selection 
of Scripture passages and woodcuts, a, Arw Hiero- 
glyphical BibU^ with a commendatory letter from the 
popular preacher, Rowland Hill. The cuts are 
worse drawn and more rudely executed than in the 
original. From this version sprang the various 
editions of Dean and Munday, circa 1810 ; Catnach, 
circa 181 2 ; Arlios, 181 5 ; a Derby edition by Mozley, 
circa 1825 ; a Derby edition by Richardson, circa 
1830 ; a Manchester edition of 1841 ; as well as 
Dutch, German, and Italian editions of various dates. 

The work published by Hodgson, though the first 
of its kind in this country, is not, however, as is 
shown by Mr. Clouston, of English invention, since 
books in every respect similar had been known many 
years previously on the Continent — in Germany, 
Holland, and Denmark. It was in Germany that 
the work had its origin, the parent of all subsequent 
versions having been published at Augsburg in 1687, 
under the title of Geistliche Herzens-Einhildungen^ 
etc. (Spiritual Heart -Fancies), comprising selected 
passages of Scripture, interspersed with figures, in 
place of certain words, elegantly designed and en- 
graved in 250 copperplates. A second series, not 
less interesting and beautiful, was published a few 
years later, and both volumes were repeatedly re- 
printed. All the Continental versions are of extreme 
rarity, only one of the great German University 
Libraries possessing (so far as has been ascertained) 
any examples, one of those being, however, what is 
probably a unique copy of the editio princeps of the 
original Swabian work. 

Whilst Mr. Clouston has conclusively ascertained 
that the real parent of all these pictured Bibles — Con- 
tinental as well as English — is the work published at 
Augsburg in 1687, he is fiilly aware of the influence 
which the Kmblemata^ so rife in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and especially the Orbis Pictus 
of J. Amos Comenius, must have exercised in its 
invention. 

Moreover, the author has been so fortunate as to 
obtain access to a unique and hitherto undescribed 
vellum MS. in Latin, of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, preserved in the library of the Earl 
of Denbigh, which is near akin in general design to 
our hieroglyphic Bibles, and may be termed a ** Biblia 
in Rebus — more appositely, perhaps, a ** Mnemonic 
Bible," or a ** Biblicum Memoriale Emblematicum." 
Besides the intrinsic value which this MS. possesses 
as one of the later products of the monastic scrip- 
torium, it has a peculiar interest in having evidently 
belonged to the library of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
elder brother of Charles I. 

This elaborate treatise on the origin and history of 
hieroglyphic Bibles comprises {^inter alia) : Many 
curious and diverting examples of the rebus, a fantastic 
mode of employing figures of certain objects to ex- 
press surnames ; a description of some of the more 
important "block books of the fifteenth century; 
an account of the principal books of ** Emblemata," 
from Alciati to Francis Quarles ; a very full descrip- 
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tioc of MS. Latin Biblia in rebus of the fifteenth 
century ; the titles and prefaces of many versions of 
English, French, Dutch, and German hieroglyphic 
Bibles; a comparative analysis of the different 
versions, with occasional extracts ; comparative 
tables of the two groups of English versions, showing 
their source or sources ; and thirty facsimiles, includ- 
ing four pages of the Latin MS., twelve pages of the 
German, Dutch, and French versions, and proof of the 
cover of Hodgson's Curious Hieroglyphick Bible, pre- 
served in the British Museum, on which John Bewick 
has written some particulars regarding its sale. In 
addition to facsimiles, the text contains many of the 
woodcuts in the edition published by Dean and Mun- 
day, London, early in the present century, to be 
printed from the original blocks, which were dis- 
covered a few years ago. 

Librarians and bibliographers should certainly 
secure copies of this learned work. It is beautifully 
printed, and quite an idition de luxe ; each page is 
surrounded with double marginal lines in red* 

^ ^ ♦ 

The Royal Charters of the City of Carlisle. 
Printed at the expense of the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration, and edited by Chancellor Ferguson, F.S. A, 
Carlisle: C. Thuniam and Softs, 8vo., pp. xxxi, 
348. Price 2 IS. 
In 1887 Chancellor Ferguson edited for the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archoe- 
ological Society ** Some Municipal Records of the 
City of Carlisle," consisting of Elizabethan constitu- 
tions and the rules and orders of the eight leading 
guilds. This publication whetted the local appetite 
for further transcripts, and the Royal Charters of 
Carlisle are now printed and translated from Henry III. 
to Charles II. The introduction is a good summary 
of the history of Carlisle city, which was once delivered 
in the form of a lecture to a local society by the Chan- 
cellor. 

The earliest charter granted to Carlisle was that of 
Henry II., who recovered the city from the Scotch, 
who had held it during the reign of Stephen. This 
charter was burnt, but it is recited in a later one, viz., 
that of 35 Henry III., of which the exemplification 
granted by Edward I. is still among the Corporation 
muniments. The citizens are thereby granted exemp- 
tion from toll, passage, pontage, and all crown 
customs, and given estovers of wood in the forest of 
Carlisle for burning and building, as well as a full 
merchant guild. Edward II.'s charter granted to the 
citizens the King's Mill in the city, and the King- 
garth fishery of Eden at a fee farm rent of ;f 80. The 
charter 26 Edward III. shows that Carlisle pos- 
sessed a freely elected mayor, bailiffs, and two 
coroners ; a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and a fair of fifteen days, beginning on the Feast of 
the Assumption ; assize of bread, beer, and wine, 
gallows, infangthief, and the chattels of all felons 
and fugitives condemned in the city; and was 
also practically independent of all county jurisdic- 
tion. The charter of Elizabeth lays down that the 
government of the city was to be by the mayor with 
eleven worshipful citizens ; that the mayor should not 
do any act without the assent of the majority of the 
eleven ; that the mayor and eleven should choose to 



them twenty-four able persons ; that the thirty-six 
should choose the mayor ; and that on the death of 
any of the thirty-six they should fill up the number. 
The ^overnin^ charter of Charles I. gives a new con- 
stitution, and incorporates the governing body by the 
name of the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and citizens of 
the city of Carlisle. One of the aldermen is to be 
appointed mayor ; eleven honest men besides the 
mayor are to be aldermen ; two other men are to be 
bailiffs ; two discreet men to be coroners ; and twenty- 
four others to be capital citizens. Up to this point 
each successive charter broadened the mumdpal 
liberties of Carlisle. The two next charters (16 
Charles II. and 36 Charles II.), however, considerably 
curtailed these liberties, and gave great power to the 
Crown in the way of removing the chartered officers. 
These charters were acted on most capriciously by 
James II.; but after the revolution of 1688 the city 
reverted to the ^[oveming charter of Charles I., and 
under it, as modified by the Municipal Corporations 
Reform Acts, Carlisle is now ruled. 

These royal charters, which are twenty-one in 
number, are admirably edited by Chancellor Fergu- 
son. The appendices are also good. The first one 
gives the names of some early mayors of Carlisle, 
which have been gathered from various sources. The 
second one explains the five valuable plans that 
accompany this volume ; they are : (i) a plan of the 
Fortification of Carlisle, 1684-5 * (2) ^ "'^P ^^ ^^ 
Soccage Lands at Carlisle belonging to the Duke of 
Portland, 1752 ; (3) Civitas Carliolen, firom the 
Cott. MSS., temp, Elizabeth ; (4) Lease Lands nigh 
Carlisle of the Earl of Carlisle, end of seventeenth 
century ; and (5) Demesne Lands with the Soccage of 
Carlisle Castle, early in the present century. The 
third appendix is a reprint, by permission, of a paper 
contributed by Chancellor Ferguson to voL xiv. of the 
Antiquary, entitled ** A List of the Municipal Offices, 
Carlisle." A glossary of technical terms and a com- 
prehensive index conclude the volume. 

* * * 

Bibliographica. Part II. Kegan Paul, Trench^ 
Triibner and Co. Imperial 8vo., pp. 129-256. 
Illustrated. Price los. 
We wrote most favourably of the first part of this 
quarterly magazine (to last only for three years) in the 
issue 01 the Antiquary for last May, and it is a 
pleasure to add that the second part most fully 
sustains the reputation that was at once made by its 
predecessor. The printing and illustrations are almost 
beyond praise, for they are just as good as art can 
make them. Mr. Maunde Thompson writes on 
English Illuminated Manuscripts, A.D. 700-1066, in 
an attractive style. He points out that pre-Norman 
English manuscripts exist in sufficient numbers to 
enable us to judge of the progress of the art used in 
their decoration. They have two distinct styles, the 
one having its origin in the north, and the other 
developing in the south of the kingdom. The north 
style, introduced from Ireland, is purely decorative, 
chiefly consisting of marvellous interlaced designs 
of the highest merit, but primitive and barbarous in 
all attempts at figure-drawing. The southern style, 
on the contrary, cultivated figure-drawing with no 
small success, while at the same time the decorative 
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of art was not neglected. The fecsimile plates 
given to illustrate the northern or Irish style are the 
beginning of St. Luke's Gospel from the Lindisfame 
Gospels, A.D. 700^ and the full -page figure design, of 
bleiraed Celtic and Roman art, from St. Augustine 
Abbey Psalter, now in the British Museum. Of the 
sonthem style, pUtes are given (i) from the Utrecht 
Psalter, A.D. 800; (2) from an Harleian reproduction 
of the same ; (3) from the Tenison " Psychomachia " ; 
(4) from the Duke of Devonshire's splendid Bene- 
diction of St ^thelwold, a.d. 970 ; (5) from a most 
beantifiil miniature of the Crucifixion from a Har- 
leian MS. , which is of the same age as the Benedic- 
tional, and was also probably executed at Winchester ; 
(6) frxmi Arundel MS. 60 in the British Museum ; 
and (7) two quaint Scripture illustrations of the 
joamey of Abraham and Lot, and the dividing by 
Moses of the promised land, from an early eleventh 
century Anglo-Saxon paraphrase of the Pentateuch. 
It B simply wonderfril what an amount of informa- 
tion Mr. Maunde Thompson has managed to give us 
in a comparatively few pages. — Sketchy accounts of 
two English bookmen, Samuel Pepys and Henry 
Fwlding, are respectively contiibuted by Mr. 
Wheatley and Mr. Dobson. — Mr. Gordon Duff 
writes the second part of ** The Booksellers at the 
Sign of the Trinity," which covers the period of 
1531-1539.— "The Chronology of the Early Aldines " 
is learnedly and exhaustively written by Mr. R. C. 
Christie. — Mr. Falconer Madan contributes "Early 
Representations of the Printing Press," explanatory of 
eleven early blocks ; a most interesting article. — Dr. 
Paul Kristeller writes briefly on "Woodcuts as 
Bindings." 

^ * * 

RlTimws ARE DBFBRRBD o{ London and the Kingdonh 
Georgian Folk-Tales ^ Blount's Boscobel, Folk Tales of 
AngolOy Tong Churchy etc. 
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Among Smaller Books and Pamphlets may be 
mentioned the Sacring of the English Kings, by Dr. 
J. Wickham Lqp;, F.S.A. This is the admirable 
paper read by Dr. L^ last year at Westminster 
Abbey before the Royal Archaeological Institute. Its 
value b materially increased by Bve plates descriptive 
of the coronation vestments worn by Queen Victoria ; 
the last of these is a coloured facsimile showing the 
textnre and embroidery of the "pallium regale." — 
Part IV. of Archaologia Oxoniensis contains several 
good papers. Mr. Perceval Landon continues his 
'* Notes on the Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges " ; 
Mr. J. P. Harrison writes on the " Use of Lead as a 
Covering for Saxon Churches," with illustrations from 
early MSS. ; Mr. Haverfleld describes a fourth-century 
Roman inscription from Cirencester, with four plates ; 
Mr. C Oman gives some "Notes on the Military 
Pictures in Rouse's Life of the Earl of Warwick " ; 
and Mr. J. O. Scott describes that unhappy new 
window in Lichfield Cathedral (north transept), 
whereby so much history has been ruthlessly destroyed. 
Among the interesting shorter notes there is a mis- 
print of "Driffield" for "Duffield."— We have also 
received a copy of the second edition of Scrivelsby^ 



the Home of the Champions ; it is materially improved, 
particularly in heraldry and genealogy, though the 
colours of the quartered coat of the frontispiece are 
still wrong. 
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THE CHURCH OF HUSBORNE CRAWLEY. 

It is so seldom in the present day that we see a 
church in the condition of that of Husbornc Crawley, 
Bedfordshire, that I am tempted to offer your readers 
such particulars about it as can be given by one who 
is only a casual visitor to the place. I must premise 
that it consists of chancel, nave, north and soutn nave- 
aisles, south porch, and western tower with door. It 
dates from about the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the windows in the south 
aisle being apparently a little later than the rest. 
There is no clerestory, and the nave roof is of one 
span, and has been ceiled internally. There are 
several interesting points about the building, as will 
presently appear ; but it is to the interior fittmgs that 
I chiefly wish to draw attention. The church has 
been pewed throughout with deal, apparently during 
the present century. The deal pulpit stands at the 
angle of the chancel and south aisle, just at the 
walled-up entrance to the rood-loft. A beam from 
the rood-screen now acts as the door-post of the 
reading-pew, through which the pulpit is entered ; 
while the clerk's pew, facing westward, is placed 
below, and formed at the time of my visit a con- 
venient receptacle for three brooms. There is one 
shallow step at the entrance to the chancel ; a few 
pews, facing westward, stand east of the pulpit ; some 
chairs, low benches for children, and a harmonium — 
the last also turned westward — occupy the space be- 
yond them. One is glad to see that the holy table, 
at any rate, has a handsome new cover; but the 
sacrarium is so narrow that the north end of the rail 
is fixed against the high iron railing enclosing the 
tomb of John Thomson, auditor of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and Dorothea his wife, 1597, so that only 
about four- fifths of the width of the chancel is avail- 
able for the communicants. This tomb is a very 
large and fine canopied one, with recumbent alabas- 
ter figures in a remarkable state of preservation, the 
loss of the lady's fingers being the only injury that I 
noticed. The priest's door has been walled up. On 
the south wall of the chancel hang the tables of com- 
mandments ; on the north wall are the royal arms, 
headed "G. III. R.," with the words "Fear God, 
Honour the King," in the place of the royal motto. 
•*G. Marshall, Woburn, pinxit" this work of art. 

Half-way down the north aisle a square pew — 
cushioned, curtained, surrounded by hatchments and 
mural tablets — erects itself above its fellows. A 
mural tablet in the chancel records the death of " the 
amiable Relict of Talbot Williamson, Esq.," 1792, 
without mentioning the lady's name ! A plain mas- 
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sive circular font, possibly even of Normao date, 
stands near the westernmost south pillar, and contains 
a common white basin. A fine specimen of an old 
church chest, heavily clamped with iron, is placed under 
the tower, where the space beneath the gallery seems 
to be used as a vestry. It also contains a deal coal- 
cupboard. The stove in the centre of the nave is 
the most prominent object on entering the church by 
the west door. To the left the eye is caught by a 
stone bracket against one of the north pillars ; to the 
right, by a handsome niche in the centre of the east 
wall of the south aisle. There is a water-drain in the 
south wall, close to the latter ; and another, with a 
small square aumbry beside it, in the south wall of 
the chancel. A much-battered niche in the south 
porch looks as if it had been a holy-water stoup. 
The doorway, to make room for it, is not in the 
middle of the porch. The porch altogether is inter- 
esting ; it has double gates closing the outer archway, 
and a two-light window (partially walled up) on each 
side. 

The church and churchjrard occupy the level summit 
of a knoll which rises sharply from the surrounding 
plain, and at the foot of which runs the brook from 
which the village evidently takes its first name. An old 
brick-and-timber farmhouse and buildings, evidently 
once the manor-house, stands on one side of the 
churchjrard gate, and the parsonage-house on the other ; 
but the rest of the village lies beyond the road which, 
running through a deep cutting in the knoll, ap- 
proaches the church from the village green on the 
slope below. It is a striking and suggestive site, and 
the church which stands upon it presents such a 
picture of old-world life and ideas that I think you 
may consider it not unworthy of record. Except for 
the porch it does not look neglected or out of repair ; 
but it contrasts very remarkably in its interior arrange- 
ments with the contemporary church of St. Botolph, 
Aspley Guise, not a mile distant. I should like to 
describe this also, but my letter is already too long ; 
so I will only say that Aspley Guise church has no 
south door, but two doors (west and south) in the 
western tower, the former of which is used for mar- 
riages, and the latter for burials. Is this mentioned 
in Church Folklore ? I write at a distance from any 
library. 

c s. s. 

July II, 1894. 

CHILDREN'S SONGS. 

I have an impression that all ** Children's songs " 
are survivals or imitations of completer songs or 
ballads derived from their elders, and so ** made up" 



on occasion from recollection, bat readapted to 
different circumstances. 

Reading of the ** Children's Song in Berwick- 
shire" (p. 12), I was caught by the references to 
**coat green," **Just come from Spain," and especially 
the comparison with *'A Spanish Nobleman" (p. 16). 
I suggest that we have here a faint reminiscence of 
the ** Spanish Lady's Love," given in Percy's Reliques 
and other collections ; it commences, ** Will you hear 
a Spanish lady?" but is also known as ** Green 
Mantle." The heroine was taken prisoner at the 
Siege of Cadiz in 1596, and this brings out the 
quotation : 

** Be she young or be she old. 
For her beauty she must be sold." 

The authorship b claimed for Sir John Bolle, of 
Thorpe Hall, Lincolnshire, who 4,ied in 1606. The 
Jews have been a common subject since the alleged 
date of Hugh of Lincoln, and the diffusion of Spanish 
subjects may well be due to the dispersal of the 
Armada, leaving wreckage all round the coast 

A. Hall. 

27, Stavordale Road, 
Highbury, N., 

July 10, 1894. 
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Note to Publishers.— Wr shall be particularlf 
obliged to ptiblishers if they will always state the frict 
of books sent for rernew. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will ahrays receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit AfSS, 
would first write to the Editor stcUing the subject and 
manner of treat fnent. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
" Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton,** All business 
letters should be addressed to tJie Publisher^ 62, Pater- 
noster Row, 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
" Antiquary '* // of getieral interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the " ANTIQUARY," to questions of 
the ordinary nature thcU sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to afionymous communicatums or 
would-be contributions. 
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J0ote0 Of tbe ^ontb* 

The work of digging sections across Hadrian's 
Great Barrier has gone forward well in Cum- 
berland, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Haverfield, F.S.A., Mr. Mowatt, F.S.A., 
Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., Mr. A. H. 
Smith, F.S.A., Mr. T. H. Hodgson, Pro- 
fessor Pelham, and Mr. Calverley, F.S.A. ; 
the last-named gentleman brought with him 
four labourers trained to the work by expe- 
rience at Hardknott, while other labourers 
were procured in the vicinity and from 
Carlisle, ten in all The old tent that for 
two years weathered the gales on Hardknott 
was pitched on the White Moss, and another 
in Brunstock Park. The first section, by per- 
mission of Mr. Saul, the owner, was taken in 
Brunstock Park, two and a half or three miles 
to the east of Carlisle, and a clean cut was 
made from a point well to the south of the 
Vallum to a point well to the north of the 
Mums. The subsoil here consists of red 
clay, with occasional patches of blue ; and 
the varying colours in the layers of the 
Valla m show clearly enough the way it was 
built up. Despite trouble with water, the 
ditcii between the mounds of the Vallum 
has been bottomed, and its shape (a moot 
point) ascertained. It is possible that the 
Gromatic ditch, which forms a striking 
feature in the Romano German frontier, has 
been found here also ; but caution is neces- 
sary, as the park was once divided up into 
small fields, with many drains. The Mums, 
with its pathway and road, were easily dis- 
covered, and also a more modern road, 
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which crossed the park until about fifty 
years ago. Some smaller and subsidiary 
sections were also made in Bmnstock Park 
to verify the results of the great section. 

•jp «Jp 4? 

On the White Moss, about five miles east 

from Carlisle, are several ridges, which have 
often been supposed to be the remains of 
peat diggings; sections taken across them 
proved that they were, as Mr. Calverley and 
Chancellor Ferguson had always maintained, 
the untouched mounds and ditches of the 
Vallum — untouched except by natural 
causes. To the north of them a well-made 
road was found, 22 feet wide, laid on a 
bottom of freestone bedded in clay, and 
having a double row of strong stones built 
down the centre, and another row along 
either edge, the space between the centre 
stones, which are higher than those at the 
sides, being filled with rubbish stone, and 
the surface well made up and rounded with 
coarse gravel, cobbles below and finer gravel 
on the top. To the north of this mns the 
Murus, or stone wall. Bleatarn, a short mile 
eastward of the White Moss, has always been 
a puzzle to antiquaries, with drained tarn, and 
lofty mound. The spade soon proved the 
tarn to be a large disused freestone quarry, 
and the mound to be heaped up from 
quarry rubbish. The marks of the picks 
used to cut the lines into which wedges had 
been inserted to break off the stone, and 
also the places where the wedges had bitten 
the stone and the stone had broken away, 
were also distinct as when made. The 
quarry has been a most extensive one, and 
its discovery will have an important bearing 
on the question of the relative age of Mums 
and Vallum. A good section was obtained 
further eastward at Chapel Field, near 
Irthington, and the explorers found one 
ready to hand at Dovecote, where the con- 
tractors for a new county bridge over the 
Kingwater had cut through the mound of 
the Vallum, and found 3 or 4 feet of red 
clay lying on the top of 3 or 4 feet of sand in 
the shape of a crescent, the clay being 
thickest in the centre of the crescent and 
dying out at the edges. 

cjSp ^ ^ 

At present the work is suspended fro temp,^ 
but will probably be recommenced ere this 
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is in our readers' hands, when the hay is all 
cut. It should be said that most careful 
observations throughout have been taken by 
skilful surveyors with a theodolite, and are 
now being drawn out and coloured; but 
until this is done it would be premature to 
rush to any conclusions. It is contem- 
plated, if possible, to examine the Rornan 
system of signalling, and attempt by bonfires, 
flags, and flashing lights to practically demon- 
strate it Lest any curious one should rush 
off to see these sections, we must add that 
the exigencies of agriculture require that they 
should be filled up almost at once, as is the 
case with those we have mentioned. 

«ifc «j? 4p 
A Yorkshire correspondent of considerable 
ability writes that he is " thinking of sug- 
gesting that the Roman antiquaries in 
England should postpone calling the Roman 
wall by Hadrian's name until they know a 
little more about it There are," he adds, 
"a good many capable men who believe 
that Hadrian had nothing to do with the 
wall, and very little is as yet proved about 
it" 

4p 4p *l? 

When that eminent antiquary. Chancellor 
Ferguson, of Carlisle, read his paper on 
" Municipal Insignia of Office " at a meeting 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society in December, 1893, attention was 
drawn to the somewhat singular circum- 
stance that Manchester was without a mace. 
But the Chancellor little thought what the 
result would be, or, we fancy, he would have 
held his peace. The discussion on the sub- 
ject caused the council of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society to appoint 
a committee to raise funds to present the 
city with a mace. Mr. Walter Crane was 
asked to furnish the design, and produced a 
sketch which was regarded by the com- 
mittee as an exceedingly fine piece of art. 
They accepted it unanimously. Mr. Crane's 
description of the original sketch was as 
follows : " It is crested with the city crest — 
the globe and bees. The figure is intended 
to typify the industrial city of Manchester, 
and it is enclosed in a letter * M ' to make it 
still further emphatic as the emblem of the 
Manchester municipality. Below is another 
globe, symbolical of the world itself. Around 
it the city motto appears, and the trade of 



Manchester with all quarters of the earth is 
symbolized by the beaks of ships (these 
would be five), the sails of which form the 
ridges of the mace. Below again, on the 
bell, are the city shield of arms, alternating 
with the national arms and emblems. (These 
might be enamelled in their proper heraldic 
colours.) Below again is a series of figures 
under canopies, symbolizing the sources of 
the commonwealth of the city and its pros- 
perity and administration. For instance, 
one (shown in front) typifies the Ship Canal, 
pouring a perpetual stream from an urn, 
which meanders in the form of a ribbon 
around the stem of the mace to the foot 
The other figures may be Labour, Science, 
Commerce, Liberty, Justice. The fish at 
the next joint further play on the idea of the 
connection of Manchester with the ocean, 
again suggested by the ships sustained by the 
nereids seated on the sphere which forms 
the termination of the mace." The sketch, 
however, which was produced in the Man- 
chester Guardian of July 28, and in the 
Daily Graphic of August 2, shows an im- 
portant modification of the first design. 
The mace, according to the final form of Mr. 
Crane's scheme, will be surmounted by a 
diminutive crown, the city crest retaining its 
place immediately beneath. The mace will 

be silver gilt, and will be 4 feet long. 

^ ^ ^ 

The sum of ^200 has been already sub- 
scribed, but the committee are asking for a 
further sum of ;;^25o to carry out Mr. Crane's 
design. Is it too late, however, to ask that the 
whole design be reconsidered ? The local anti- 
quarian society is really, in its admiration of 
Mr. Crane's undoubted art, simply stultifying 
itself. Mr. Crane is evidently wholly ignorant 
of what a municipal mace symbolizes — 
mainly the delegation of part of the central 
imperial authority to the authorities of a 
municipality; hence a municipal mace 
should display conspicuously the emblem of 
the central authority, viz , the imperial crown 
and the imperial arms ; they should not be 
smothered by the arms and crest of Man- 
chester, and by figures symbolical of Man- 
chester, wealth, industry, and enterprise ; 
Such should be kept in a subordinate re- 
lation, and merely for the purpose of identi- 
fying the mace with Manchester. But the 
best civic maces bear no local emblems or 
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allusions, and might have been carried by 
the king or queen's sergeants-at-arms before 
being handed over to the municipalities 
which now own them. 

«fr 4p •fc 

We have at various times mentioned in our 
"Notes of the Month" discoveries of so- 
called incense-cups, and of beads, in the 
course of removal of a huge tumulus of 
stones at Old Parks, Kirkoswald, in Cum- 
berland. The tumulus has now almost 
disappeared, over 600 cartloads of stones 
having gone to mend the roads ; the area 
covered by it was an irregular oval, with 
an axis east and west about 80 feet long, 
and north and south about 63 feet. The 
ground thus cleared revealed a curious state 
of things : a fence of five rough slabs of 
stone, set into the earth north to south, and 
dividing the area into an eastern and 
western half. In the western half no less 
than thirty-two deposits of burnt bones have 
been discovered during the carting away of 
the tumulus ; they were in holes, scooped 
out of the surface of the ground, and were 
mixed up with bits of broken pottery, pieces 
of cinerary urns, food vessels, and drinking- 
cups ; one cinerary urn alone was found 
whole, protected by the roots of a tree ; two 
incense cups, perfect, were also found in the 
western half, one of which contained twelve 
beads of cannel coal. No interments by 
cremation were found in the eastern half, 
but two large parallel trenches, one about 
8 feet long by 4 feet broad and 4 feet deep, 
the other less, lay east and west in it, and 
evidently were for burial by inhumation in 
an extended position, the bodies lying east 
and west; but the bodies had disappeared, 
except a few bones in one comer of the 
bigger trench. Dr. Thurnam, in the Archaa- 
iogia^ vol. xliii., gives instances of interments 
by inhumation (bodies extended) and by 
cremation in the same tumulus, the arrange- 
ment being not dissimilar to those in the 
Old Parks tumulus ; but nowhere, as yet, do 
we find anything like the singular dividing 
wall of five earth set stones. These stones, 
too, tell a tale, could we but read it. Cup 
and groove markings, similar to those on 
ijong Meg in the same neighbourhood, occur 
on the eastern face of two of the stones in 
the dividing wall, and on the western face of 
another ; these markings run into the earth, 



showing they were there before the stones 
were set up as a wall. The slight depth to 
which the stones are set into the earth show 
they were intended to be covered by the 
tumulus of stones. A granite monolith 
stands about 100 yards due west of the 
tumulus, but no marks appear on it. A 
tumulus of stones of similar size is on a 
neighbouring estate ; it appears to have a 
stone circle within its periphery. 

<fi» <i^ 4p 

The records of the Borough of Shrewsbury 
are of unusual and varied interest, and of 
considerable antiquity. In 1889 it was re- 
solved that the records should be arranged 
and catalogued, and a local committee, the 
most active members of which were Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A., Rev. T. Auden, 
F.S.A., Miss Auden, and Messrs. Phillips 
and Culvert, undertook the work. This 
work they accomplished, after a most satis- 
factory fashion, just before the recent visit of 
the Royal Archaeological Institute to the 
ancient borough. All the records prior to 
1837 have been examined, cleaned, tied up 
in separate packages, sorted, classified, and 
arranged in groups in seventy-five tin boxes. 
From the printed report that the committee 
have just issued to the Corporation we take 
the following details of the subdivisions, as 
they may be useful to others who may here- 
after be engaged in like work. 

4p 4» 4p 

Shrewsbury Corporation Muniments. 

Boxes. 

I. — Royal Charters, and Grants of 

Fairs, Murage, etc .... i 
II.—Gild - Merchant Rolls, Trades 
Gilds, Admissions of Burgesses, 
Books of Assembly of the 
Common Council .... 4 
III. — Courts of I-aw : — 

1. Curia Salop; Court Leet 

and Court Baron and View 
of Frankpledge ; Suit — 
Rolls, Fines, etc. ... 24 
Mayor's Court, Police 
Books, etc 2 

2. Court of Piedpoudre, other- 

wise Piepowder .... 12 

3. Court of Record ; Writs of 

Capias, Fieri Facias, 
Habeas Corpus, etc. . . 2 

4. Quarter Sessions .... 8 

H 2 
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V. 



VI. 
Vll. 



III. — Courts of Law {continued) : — 

Sheriffs' Accounts, Fines 
de Banco, Post Fines, 
Quietus, etc i 

5. Court of Conscience. (No 
separate Records.) 

6. Superior Courts .... i 
IV. — Finance. 

1. Imperial Subsidies ; Assess- 
ments; Land Tax; House 
and Window Tax ... 2 

2. Bailiffs' Accounts and 
Mayors* Accounts, Fines, 
Tolls, etc 6 

3. Relief of the Poor and 
Highway Accounts ... 2 

Deeds affecting privileges and 
Property, and Town By- 
Laws 2 

-Military Papers i 

-The Royal Free Grammar School 

Accounts and Property . i 
VIII. — Miscellaneous, including — 

Petitions and Letters to the 
Bailiffs and Mayors . . i 

Horse and Cattle Fairs ... i 

Miscellaneous Books (Bridges, 
Elections, Maps, Plans, 
Improvement Committee, 
etc.) I 

Certificates for receiving the 
Sacrament ; Council of 
the Marches ; Borough 
Charities ; Town Property; 
Mint; Bonds of Sergeants 
at Mace; Poll Books, 
Bridges, County Papers, 
and general Miscellany . 3 

Total of boxes . . 75 

4if ^ i^ 

The committee have also drawn up a de- 
tailed MS. catalogue, or index, so that any 
document can readily be found without any 
prolonged search. I'hey recommend to the 
Corporation that this catalogue should be 
printed, and it is also highly desirable that 
the Royal Charters should be published, 
together with abstracts or extracts from the 
various other classes of documents. The 
town is happy in having several gentlemen 
quite competent to undertake the editing of 
such a volume or volumes, and we hope 



shortly to be able to announce that satis- 
factory arrangements have been made. 

4^ 4^ 4^ 

In the Antiquary for July, 1892, an illus- 
trated description was given of Mr. Arthur 
G. Langdon's fortunate discovery of the first 
Ogam inscribed stone in Cornwall It was 
of the biliteral and bilingual type common 
in South Wales, one inscription being in 
Ogams and the other in debased Latin 
capitals. The former read ingenavi memor, 
and the latter ingenvi memoria. This stone 
was in the churchyard of Lewannick, near 
Launceston ; and now another discovery of a 
like character has been made, for a second 
inscribed stone of the same kind has been 
found built into the north porch of Lewan- 
nick church. It is in two pieces, one built 
into the east wall of the porch (upside down), 
and the other into the north wall, to the left 
of the outer doorway. In both cases the 
stones are close to the ground. When placed 
together the following inscription in debased 
Latin capitals can be read on the exposed 
faces of the fragments : iacit vlcagni, and 
above the "t" of the first word four very 
distinct Ogam scores can be seen on the 
angle of the first fragment. The discovery, 
which is one of the most important recently 
made in Cornwall, is thus described in the 
Athenautn of July 27 : 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. F. H. Nicholls, who carries on the 

trade of a stonemason at Lewannick, has 
recently been employed to make a monu- 
mental cross, with interlaced ornament upon 
it, from the designs of M. A. G. Langdon. 
He was greatly interested in Mr. Langdon's 
first discovery, and having once got to know 
what an Ogam inscription was like, he has 
kept a sharp look out for anything in the 
shape of an inscribed stone. On July 17 he 
wrote to inform Mr. Langdon that he had 
found what he believed to be an inscribed 
stone built into the porch of Lewannick 
Church. Mr. Langdon sent him down the 
materials required for taking the rubbing 
from which the reading already given was 
obtained. Mr. Nicholls, with characteristic 
modesty, says in a letter to Mr. Langdon, 
dated July 19 : "I must say that no credit is 
due to me, as I have passed the porch 
hundreds of times, and should never have 
dreamt about any such thing without your 
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schooling during the past twelve months." 
Nevertheless, Mr. NichoUs has made a dis- 
covery that had escaped the eyes of professed 
antiquaries specially on the alert, one of 
whom at least would have given half his 
possessions to have been the finder. The 
name vlcagni occurs also on the Nanscow 
stone in Cornwall, on a stone at Llanfihangel- 
ar-Arth in Carmarthenshire, and on one of 
the roofing slabs of the Ballyhank rath-cave, 
CO. Cork, now in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy at Dublin. The " g " is of 
the peculiar sickle form. Professor Rhys, in 
his Lectures on Welsh Philology^ p. 398, sa>s 
that the nearest form of the name Ulcagnus 
which survives in Wales is to be found in 
Llechylched and Cefn Ammwlch. 

♦ ♦ «Ji» 

For a great many years there has been miss- 
ing from Lamboume Church, Berkshire, a 
portion of an interesting church brass erected 
in 1485. In Haines' book the brass is 
illustrated in Plate III., and is to the memory 
of John Estbury, Esq., the founder of a 
chapel, chantry and almshouse, and is a 
figure in tabard, with marginal inscription on 
an altar-tomb in the south chancel. The 
missing portion was the marginal inscription. 
A few weeks since our Guildford corre- 
spondent, Dr. Williamson, purchased of a 
broker in Surrey a portion of an old brass, 
and after examination sent it on to the Rev. 
Charles Kerry. Mr. Kerry devoted some 
time to tracing to what church the brass 
had belonged, and eventually identified it 
with Lamboume. A correspondence then 
ensued between Dr. Williamson and the 
Rev. J. H. Light, Vicar of Lamboume, and 
on the Vicar absolutely promising to restore 
the portion to its original matrix, and securely 
fasten it therein, it was restored, and now, 
we are glad to hear, is back again in the 
position in which it was placed in 1485. 
This is not the first event of its kind that has 
happened to Lamboume Church, for Mr. 
Light, who is a zealous and wise antiquary, 
discovered the fragments of an ancient 
painted window in some stables near by, 
and in another place another ancient brass, 
and has had both restored to the church. 
These remarks open afresh in our mind 
memories of past evil work and destmc- 
tion caused by masons and workmen; and 
the fact that windows and brasses could be 



missing from a church points its own lesson 
as to the care that should be used in over- 
looking all repairs executed upon these 
precious buildings held in tmst for posterity. 

^ ^ ^ 
What is to be done with churchwardens* 

minute-books when the present vicar and 
wardens of the parish absolutely refuse to 
keep them? A correspondent writes to us 
to mention that having purchased at a sale a 
volume of early minutes and accounts re- 
lating to a parish in East Anglia, he wrote at 
once to the authorities, offering to restore it 
to their custody very gladly if they would 
promise to retain it carefully. The replies 
that he has received assure him that " these 
old books are far too old to be of any 
interest," that "a great many were sold as 
waste paper a few years since," that " there 
is no parish chest, and only the books of the 
current year are kept, as it is not considered 
desirable to burden the authorities with old and 
uninteresting records," etc. In toto the gift is 
declined, and that without much courtesy, 
and our correspondent is assured that " such 
books are of no interest to anyone in the 
parish." Woe betide the antiquities of a 
parish in the custody of such a priest and 
such wardens ! 

^ 4? 'fr 

The good intentions of the Corporation of 

Bath in enclosing and erecting a roof over 
the ancient Roman bath, which is one of the 
principal glories of their interesting city, are 
likely to be received with but scant gratitude 
on account of the apparent vandalism in- 
volved in the proceeding. The ancient outer 
wall of the building enclosed first a broad 
level platform, from which stone steps led 
down into the pool supplied by the warm 
springs, whose cures made Bath so famous a 
place of resort in the last century. Of course 
the Roman building was covered with a roof 
— the English climate would not permit of a 
bath open to the sky — but this covering had 
gone many centuries ago. It is now pro- 
posed, as a measure of preservation, to erect 
piers on the platform on either side of the 
pool, the piers being connected by arches 
and supporting a new roof. Perhaps atmo- 
spheric conditions render some such pre- 
caution necessary — although the mins have 
been exposed some time without any very 
noticeable effect having been produced upon 
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them — ^but what is particularly objectionable 
in the scheme is that the new building will 
not correspond with the old one, the new 
enclosure being within, and not upon, the 
lines of the ancient wall, and so destroying 
the proportions of the building. The work 
will also necessitate very serious disturbance 
of portions of the ancient remains. These 
are proposals which antiquaries cannot allow 
to pass unchallenged. 

♦ «J^ ♦ 

We have received a communication from a 

Northampton correspondent, in which he 
points out that the old carving from the 
house in that town adjoining the late resi- 
dence of Mr. George Baker, which was 
formerly in the possession of the Haselrig 
family, and also connected with Northampton 
Castle, has lately been removed. The town 
is now said to be destitute of any carving of 
the Elizabethan period. Sir Henry Dryden 
gave particulars of this house in Northampton- 
shire Notes and Queries^ vol. i., p. 57. 

«j? 4? 4? 
We must not omit to chronicle in these 

columns, however briefly, the remarkable 
collection of Egyptian antiquities which have 
just been exhibited by Professor Petrie at 
the Edward's Library, University College, 
Gower Street. At the beginning of this the 
Professor obtained leave from the Egyptian 
authorities to excavate on the site of the 
ancient town of Koptos. It had been 
established by previous researches that the 
dynastic Egyptian had entered Egypt by the 
road leading from the Red Sea to the Nile, 
and at the end of this road stood Koptos. 
In the short period of eleven weeks Professor 
Petrie was able to clear the venerable site, 
with the result of discovering the most note- 
worthy collection of early Egyptian relics 
that have ever been brought together. The 
objects range from early prehistoric and pre- 
pyramid times down to the second century of 
the Christian era, and include the monu- 
mental remains of no fewer than thirty-four 
kings. 

i^ i^ <$> 
The prehistoric relics include some singular 
and very rude early statuary, and the draw- 
ing on stone of a head of a gazelle. The 
considerable collection of early pottery 
establishes the fact that statuary in Egypt 
had its beginning in clay, which accounts 



for various peculiarities when the Egyptian 
gradually transformed their art in modelling 
to stone. The perfection of their artistic 
school of sculpture is shown in two fragments 
— of the period of the twelfth dynasty, and 
of which it is certainly not out of place to 
say that they are the finest examples of 
kindred work that have been brought to this 
country. The first of these — we follow a 
good description given in the Daily Chronicle 
— is a large slab representing Usirtesen 1. 
dancing before the statue of the god Min. 
Every detail of drapery and figure, as well as 
the beautiful hieroglyphics in intaglio^ are 
preserved with the utmost fidelity. Next to 
this is a very fine piece of work of the time 
of Amenemhat, which represents the King in 
the presence of his spirit or shade. There 
are seen here, also, for the first time, several 
fragments belonging to the eleventh dynasty 
of the large family of the Antefs. The 
curious feature of the work of this period is 
that the King is always represented as accom- 
panied by dogs. The reason of their pre- 
sence is, according to Professor Petrie, 
suggestive of an age when the kingdom of 
Egypt was broken up into small States ruled 
by separate kings, whose attention was more 
directed to hunting than to war, and hence 
it came to pass that the dogs became 
favourites with their masters. Of the in- 
scriptions the most important is perhaps that 
belonging to Antef V., which describes the 
deposing of a prince of Koptos for treason 
and treachery, and the installing of a aew 
family. This ceremony was carried out by a 
royal commission appointed by the King, 
and the names of the various officials are 
given. It is an extremely interesting example 
of the perfection of bureaucracy in Egypt 
more than 5,000 years ago. 

^ ^ 4ff 
On the occasion of a recent excursion of the 
archaeological society of an eastern county, 
the reader of some notes on an old mansion 
built by one of the Bacon family drew atten- 
tion to a coat of arms on the gateway, and 
said that the usual quartered coat of Bacon 
and Quaplade on the dexter side was in this 
instance reduced to two, one over the other, 
as it were dimidiated, to allow room for the 
impalement on the sinister side. The 
reporter of the local paper informed the 
public the next morning that "the arms of 
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the family, still prominently displayed in 
several parts of the building, were two 
quarters of Bacon " (!). 

^ ^ ^ 

A Newcastle-on-Tyne correspondent points 

out the comical fact that Dr. Cox, in his 
paper on " Popular Archaeological Errors 
and Fictions," as printed in the last number 
of the Antiquary^ has himself fallen into a 
popular error or blunder. In the last para- 
graph but one occurs the phrase, "county of 
Derbyshire." This is a common and some- 
what vulgar error; it ought to be either 
"Derbyshire," or "county of Derby." Dr. 
Cox has probably, as an editor of long stand- 
ing, corrected this very error a score or two 
of times, and now he falls into it himself ! 





HetteM of tfte Jfim (Cngligf)) 
IPtince of ZSl^z%. 

By Nathaniel Hone. 

IMONG a class of documents at the 
Public Record Office, known offici- 
ally as " Misc. Treasury of Receipt," 
is a roll, apparently unique of its 
kind, being a register of the correspondence of 
the first Prince of Wales, for the thirty-third 
year of Edward I. It contains copies and ab- 
stracts of some 700 letters of the Prince, at this 
time in his twentieth year, written in Anglo- 
French, with the exception of a few letters in 
Latin, addressed to ecclesiastics. The en- 
dorsement is, "Lettres de Prince Edward, 
Prince des Gales, fitz aisne du Roi 
Edward I." Another portion of the roll is 
among the Welsh Records, but the series is 
incomplete by some five months, a gap 
occurring from November 27 to May 17. 
The correspondence exhibits him as a youth 
taking a warm interest in the affairs of his 
time, and displaying also a keen enjoyment in 
the pleasures of sport and country life. The 
letters addressed to his step-mother and 
sisters are couched in language of genuine 
respect and affection, and others reveal a 
chivalrous generosity towards his friends and 
dependents. The following few transcripts 
are offered as specimens of the contents of 
this interesting and little known document : 



Dne Regine 
A la Reyne salutz Treschere dame pur ceo 
q* n' desirom molt lauauncement nfe cherc 
clerk sire Waut* Renaud gardein de nfe 
garderobe si come n' sumes tenuz pur ses 
bons s'iuces qil n' ad fait longement e n' 
auoms entendu q' nfe clerk nadqueres sire 
Giles Dandenard qi tynt une puende en Rypofi 
une autre en leglise de Cicestre e la tierte en 
Hastynggs est a Dieu commande Pur quoi 
la donesoun de celes trois puendes apent a 
n're seignur le Roy nVe pere q' n' ne poom 
ne osom aparmeismes requere de cele ne 
dautres busoignes si come v' le sauez ma 
dame ; prioms v're hautesse quil v' plese estre 
en aide ver le dit n're seignur e pere si come 
de la v're part nieismes ma dame e par v' qil 
voille auauncer le dit clerk a la puende de 
Rypon dissi come il li ad souent pmis de 
son auauncement tres chere dame n're seignur 
V* sauue et gard par sa puissaunce toutz lours 
Donez souz &c a Wy. le ii iour de Joyl. 

Dne Regine Angl* 
A sa tresch' dame e mere de par Edward 
son devout fuiz reu'ence e honur Tresch' 
dame p*" ceo q' n* auoms tresg^unt ioye au 
quoer totes heures q' n' oioms bones noueles 
de V* p'oms v're hautesse q v're estat le quel 
n're seignur par sa puissaunce creste e men- 
teigne toutz iours en bien e honur n' deignez 
maunder E du n're pur ceo qil v' plest a 
sauoir v' fesom assauoir ma dame q' n' 
estoioms saintz de corps dieu m'ci q^nt 
cestes I'res furent faites ceo q' dieu n' donit 
par sa puissance toutz iours a sauoir de v'. 
Tresch*e dame n're seignur v' gard e sauue 
par sa grace toutz iours Don. souz &c a 
Wereg"ue le xix iour Daugst. 

Dne Comittisse Holland. 
Edward &c a sa T'sch'e soer ma dame Eliza- 
beth Countesse de Holland de Hereford e 
de Essex saluz e ches amistez Du bon estat 
n*re seignur le Roy n're piere e de ma dame 
la Reyne e du v're le quel n' auoms entendu 
par voz I'res sumes molt leez E. endroit du 
n're v' feizoms assauoir q' n' estoioms en bone 
saunte la dieu m'ci q^unt ces I'res furent 
faites E pur ceo q' n're seignur le Roy n* ad 
g^unte deux valletz qi n' auoms t auioms 
ame a demorer ^s de n' cest a sauoir Johan 
de Hanstede e Johan de Weston n' prioms e 
requerons especiaument q' v' voillez prier ma 
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dame la Reyne n're chere mere q' elle voille 
prier au Roy quil n' voille gaunter oncore 
autres deux valletz a demorer Ps de n' cest 
asauoir Gilbert de Clare e Perot de Gauaston 
Kar si nous eussoms ceux deux oue les autres 
q' n* auoms n* serrioms molt alleggez del 
anguisse q* n' auoms endure e suffroms vncore 
de jour en autre par lordinance e la volente 
n're dit seignur le Roy T'sch*e soer n*re seignur 
V* gard don souz nVe ^ue seal au Park de 
Wyndesore le iiij. iour Daugst. 

Dno Abbati de Redynggs 
Edward &c a son ch' en dieu Labbe de 
Redyngg saluz. Pur ceo q' n* auoms entendu 
q* V* bien faire tailler pcheinement par vos 
gentz de mesme n're bien ame Adam le 
Poletier e les autres Burgois de Reding par 
reson du Taillage q* n're seignur le Roy n're 
pere fait fere de ses demeynes les queux 
burgois ne soloient vnqs estre taxes par v' ne 
par vos ^decessours ne par voz gentz mes 
par ceux qi le Roy Denglet'e voloient a ceo 
assigner si come il dient v* p'oms ch'ement 
q' cele taxation voillez mettre en respit par 
un mois aps la date de cestre Tre p** lam' de 
n* si v* le pussez faire saunz vVe damage e 
piudice de v're eglise issint q' les dites Bur- 
gois se puissent auiser e estre coseiller de 
faire a v* ceo q' de p' droit e p' reson Don 
souz &c a Lang le x iour de Joyn. 

Dno Lodouico Comiti d Evreux 
Au noble home son tresch' cosyn mons* 
Lowys de ifrance counte Devreux Edward 
&c Saluz e ch'es amistez No' v' enueoms un 
gres palafre trotant q* a peyne poet porter sa 
charge demeignes e v' enueoms de nos trotuz 
heurers de Gales q' bien attendroiet un leure 
sil le trouassent endormaunt e de nos chiens 
corantz q* suef vont lamblure pur ceo q* n' 
sauons bien q' v' amez bien le deduit des 
chiens parezous E cher cosin si vous volez 
dautres choses q* soit en n're pais de Gales 
vncore v* enuerroms bien des gentz sauuages 
si v' volez qui bien sauroient aprendre norture 
as ioesnes empes des g^auntz seignurs 
Tresch* cosin n' v* fesoms sauoir q' au partir 
de ces Tres nous fuimes sainz e hettez e en 
bon estat dieu m'ci ceo q' n* desiroms molt de 
v* toutz iours oir e sauoir e v' pH)ms q v're 
estat q' Dieu par sa grace face toutz iours 
bon n' voillez souent mander Kar n' sumes a 
ese de quer totes les foiz que n' enoioms 



bones noueles n're Seignur &c Don a 
Langele le xxvi iour de Mai. 

Dno Cant Archiepo 
Al Erceuesq' &c. Pur ceo sire q* n* auoms 
le haraz q' fust au Counte de Garenne q' 
dieux assoile a quoi v' meistes la main 
aidaunte v're m'ci e eoms g^unt defaute 
destelouns p^ meisme le haraz v* prioms 
especiaument q' si v* eez nul beal chiual qui 
soit bon p' estaloun q' v* le voillez ^ter 
ceste sesoun p*^ lamur de n' e enoier sil v* plest 
a Dychenynge ^s de I^wes a plus enhaste q' 
v* poez p''ceo q' la sesoun passe e nos gentz q* 
la sunt le receuiront e bien le garderont e le 
v' remeneront q"nt la sesoun s'ra passe E de 
ceste chose e dautres q* v' touchent quil v^ 
deft n' n' voillez remaunder vos volentez par 
vos Tres Don souz &c a Midhurst le xvi iour 
de Joyn. 

{To be continued,) 





TBittftplace of OEDtoatD 331. 

MR. HARTSHORNE AND SIR LLEWELYN 

TURNER. 



|HE correspondence that has recently 
taken place between Mr. Harts- 
home, F.S.A., that well-known 
careful antiquary who was for so 
many years editor of the ArchceologUtU 
Journal^ and Sir Llewelyn Turner, Deputy 
Constable of Carnarvon Castle, on the old 
question of the birthplace of the first 
(English) Prince of Wales, is of sufficient 
importance to merit insertion in the columns 
of the Antiquary^ together with the sup- 
pressed sequel. It affords another proof 
that those who have the honesty to expose 
popular delusions or favourite but erroneous 
traditions must not expect to meet with 
gentle or even fair treatment It is, how- 
ever, well worth while to contend for the 
truth simply for its own sake. 

The following letter appeared in the I^mes 
of July 20 : 

Sir, — ^Twenty-six years ago — April 20, 1868— on 
the occasion ot a visit of Uie Prince of Wales to 
Carnarvon Castle, you accorded me the hospitality o 
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your columns to point out that the fact, fondly believed 
at Carnarvon, that Edward IL was born in the Eagle 
Tower of the castle was entirely without warrant. It 
savours perhaps somewhat of slaying of the dead to 
enter again now into the question, but it b rather 
startling to find that the ola fable was a^in promi- 
nently brought forward on the occasion of the 
anroidous royal visit to Carnarvon on the nth inst. 

In a paper read at the castle b^ my late father in 
1850 it was shown, for the first time, and in a most 
load manner, from the " Pipe Rolls," " Operation 
RoHs,** and other contemporary records, that the 
Eagle Tower was barely commenced by Edward I. ; 
that it was not roofed until 1316, nine years after his 
death, or floored until the following year, thirty- three 
years after the birth of Edward II. , and when he had 
sat ten years upon the throne. It was further shown 
that no part of the fortress had been begun by 
Edward I. until 1285, the year following the birth 
of the first Prince of Wales. The irrefragable evidence 
of the documents relied upon concerning the archi- 
tectural history of the castle, which have so fortunately 
been preserved, is corroborated in every particular by 
the buildings themselves. The birth of^ Edward II. 
in Carnarvon Castle is therefore an absolute impossi- 
bility, and the Eagle Tower could never even have 
been seen by his royal mother, who died in 1290, 
when little more than its foundations had been laid. 

It b not improbable that slight additions and 
modifications as to details concerning the hbtory of 
the castle may have been discovered since 1850 by 
closer attention to the documents than was possible, 
owing to the conditions of their custody, nearly half 
a century ago ; but the main story of the building of 
the fortress, as set forth from those documents, 
cannot possibly be shaken or repudiated, and the 
people of Carnarvon must consequently rest contented 
with the assurance that the first Prince of Wales was 
bom, not in the castle, but in their historic town. 

As to when the strange figment had its origin, we 
need not perhaps pause to inquire ; it b sufficient to 
know that it has been long since dbpelled. But 
assuredly there never was an idle tale more tenaciously 
and almost angrily adhered to, and I am well aware 
that for many years after the true history of the castle 
had been shown it was the custom of a custodian, 
naturally ruffled at the new light thrown upon his 
ancient fuble, to continue to point out to visitors the 
miserable passage room to a larger chamber as the 
place of Edward II.'s birth, and to add : "A man 
called Hartshome says Edward II. built thb tower ; 
bat. Lord bless ye, he knows nothing about it !" 
Whether the same statement b still to l^ heard in its 
fulness and candour I do not know. 

Would it not now be well, sir, if the people of 
Carnarvon were to consent to give up witn a good 
erace their curious notion as to the birthplace of the 
first Prince of Wales, which, in the £u:e of incontro- 
vertible evidence, b as derogatory to well>ascertained 
historical truth as the slur which b cast — uncon- 
sciously, indeed — at recurring intervals in another 
place, upon the generosity of Earl Leofric and the 
mod^ty of Godiva ? 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient, humble 
servant, 

Albert Hartshorns. 

Biadboume Hall, Ashbourne, July 13. 



On July 24 appeared the following re- 
joinder : 

Sir, — I have to request permission to reply to the 
contemptuous and confident letter of Mr. Albert 
Hartshome. Even had he and his father possessed a 
monopoly of the public records, which are open to 
all, and if either had possessed any local knowledge 
of the building itself, one would be surprised at the 
assumption of sui)eriority displayed in the letter. 

My claim to reply to it is based on the experience, 
during a long public life, of the castle. During the 
last quarter of a century it has been under my control 
as Deputy- Constable, during which i)eriod I have 
made exhaustive researches as to its history, and, in 
addition to my own personal examinations, employed 
during some years two professional searchers of the 
public records, every document until his death being 
submitted before adoption to the late Mr. Burt, of 
the British Museum, whose death I had great reason 
to deplore. During the period named I have re- 
opened the moat, examined the foundations, dug out 
the remains of the banqueting hall, removed thousands 
of tons of rubbish from the interior, restored the 
courtyards to their original levels, repaired all parts 
of the building, restepped many towers previously 
inaccessible, roofed ana floored one very large tower, 
restored the west gate of the tower for a club-house 
for the Royal Welsh Yacht Club, of which I am a 
flag officer ; which things, I humbly submit, give me 
a better title to be heard than the writer who sits on 
the self-erected seat of the scornful, from which he 
hurls his wrath at us poor benighted mortals. 

Long before Mr. Hartshorne*s paper was written 
the late Sir Francis Palgrave, to whom we are in- 
debted for the splendid compilation of the military 
and Parliamentary writs of the Edwardian period, 
which have been of great use to me, visited Carnarvon 
Castle, and at once discovered that the upper story 
of the E^le Tower was a subsequent erection to the 
building itself, a dUcovery amply confirmed by my 
later examinations. I dare not ask for space for more 
than two confirmations of this point — i.^., the finding 
of the base of the original chimney-top, with a 
portion of the lead flashing, built into the raised wall, 
and the finding of the passage of the water from the 
original roof over the Queen's apartments. 

In 1850 Mr. Hartshome made his supposed dis- 
covery that the tradition as to the birth in the Eagle 
Tower was a fable. Like a plausible alibiy it rested 
on a substratum of truth— viz., the bill for a new roof 
and floor, temp, Edward II. 

In 1868 the Archaeological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, of which I am a member, met at Chester, 
and they wrote to ask me to read a paper on Carnarvon 
Castle, and to describe it and Conway Castle in the 
respective buildings on the following day, which I 
did, reading at Chester in Latin and English the bill 
on which Mr. Hartshome relied, and commenting 
upon the various extraordinary assertions he put 
forward in support of his theory. To Conway I gave 
one hour, and to Carnarvon nearly five hours. The 
number of those present was 200, and I received the 
cordial thanks of Earl Percy, the president, and all 
present, and was strongly urged to send my remarks 
for publication to the Arckaological Journal^ which I 
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did ; but Mr. Albert Hartshorne had either so little 
confidence in his case, or thought the then high 
sheriff of this county too insignificant, and, availing 
himself of his position as editor, declined to publish 
it. I can only offer a brief outline here, but I demon- 
strated to those present the inconsistency of the 
assertion on page I of Mr. Hartshome's paper, " That 
there is now no means of ascertaining what part of 
the castle was first commenced," with his contradic- 
tion of this on the eighteenth page, that the castle 
was commenced at the north-east comer, and went 
on by slow degrees to the south-west, which was an 
impossibility, as that would have taken it across the 
courtyard. That wall, so far from being the fiist 
part built, I showed by evidence was the last ; but 
It was necessary for Mr. Hartshorne's case to treat it 
as the first part, to fit it into the assertion that every 
soldier would have to pass through the Queen's bed- 
room to get on to the ramparts, which, I showed, did 
not then exist. To prove that there was no castle 
for the Prince to be born in, the King and Queen 
were said not to have been in Carnarvon prior to 
April I, 1284 — a dangerous day for falling into error. 
I demonstrated by documentary evidence that so far 
from this being the case both visited Carnarvon in 
the previous year, when the King dated different 
writs from it ; but these documents, I suppose, were 
treasonable, not being found by Mr. Hartshorne. 
As the days of miracles have long passed, I ventured 
to deny the statement contained in the same paper 
that the waters of the Menai had risen 6 feet since 
the days of Edward, which Mr. Hartshorne adduced 
as a reason that certain imaginary ringbolts are not 
visible, and on the strength of having, for no fewer 
than thirty-three years, filled the post of chairman of 
the authority exercising jurisdiction over seventeen 
miles of this coast, I ventured to point out that the 
meeting of the tides entering the straits at each end 
is near Beaumaris, and not eight miles nearer to 
Carnarvon, as stated in Mr. Hartshorne's paper ; that 
certain stones alleged to come from a quarry on a 
property of which I chance to be trustee were not 
used in the Eagle Tower, but in a different part of 
the castle ; and that stones said to be used for 
covering the corridors of the Eagle Tower were 
probably not used there, being much too small for 
the purpose and being for corbels. I dare not trespass 
on your space to name the numerous mistakes which 
patient research enables me to refute, but will add 
only one more — namely, that if the papers were true 
the King appointed a constable to a castle that did 
not exist. 

Ridicule was freely cast on the tradition that the 
castle was built in a year. No one outside a lunatic 
asylum would interpret this as meaning that all we 
now behold was built in a year, but it shows manifest 
ignorance of the action of Edward I. to suppose that 
he did not erect enough in a year to shelter a garrison, 
as he had done in all his previous castles in Wales. 
The actual period of the erection of what we now see 
is common knowledge. For this statement of the 
erection within a year the historian Tennant gives as 
his authority two manuscripts, which he states were 
in possession of Sir John Sebright and Sir Roger 
Mostyn, and the present Lord Mostyn has promi^ 
to endeavour to trace the last-named copy. 

In 1868 I had the honour of presenting to the 



Prince of Wales, in the room that excites Mr. Albert 
Hartshome's ire, a respectable lady who was the 
direct descendant of the wet nurse of Edward 11. 
It is scarcely reasonable to suppose, when the family 
of the wet nurse is known, that the room would be 
unknown. Had it been a fiction, doubtless one of 
the very large rooms would have been chosen. It is 
only on the spot that the refutation of so many state- 
ments can be made perfectly clear. During many 
years I have had the honour of going over the 
building, sometimes for several hours together, 00 a 
spare day, with numbers of her Majesty's Judges of 
Assize, past and present, and I have carefully ex- 
plained the attack and defence, without in any case 
failing to make clear what has been shrouded by so 
many marvellous fictions. 

Although beyond the threescore years and ten of 
the Psalmist, I am ready to accompany anyone who 
seeks after the truth up the large chimney of the 
Queen's sitting-room, and to show the base of the 
original chimney and the remains of the lead flashing, 
and to show the first and last portions of the building 
erected, 

I will only add that I am unable to understand the 
condition of mind of any man who would desire to 
support a theory after it was exploded by evidence, as 
Mr. Hartshorne accuses others of doing. Considering 
the well-known Hartshorne error of ascribing an 
eighteenth-century tower in Alnwick Castle to the 
time of Edward I. and kindred hasty pronounce- 
ments, I venture to think a little less arrogance 
towards those who, at least, have had infinitely 
greater opportunities of testing the subject than Mr. 
Hartshorne had would be more becoming. 

I am, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Llewelyn Turner 
(Deputy-Constable of Carnarvon Castle). 

A reply was sent by Mr. Hartshorne to 
the Times on July 26, but was suppressed 
by the editor. Nor were two prominent 
members of the Archaeological Institute (one 
of whom had twice been president of the 
Historical Section) more successful in obtain- 
ing a hearing when they sought to point out 
Sir Llewelyn Turner's wholesale blunders 
and inconsequential reasonings. It does not 
do to be too harsh in judging an editor, 
especially of a daily paper, with the multi- 
tudinous and unexpected calls upon his 
space ; but it certainly is passing strange 
that so big a sheet as the Titnes could not 
find space for Mr. Hartshome's temperate 
and gentlemanly reply to the persond and 
somewhat maudlin rejoinder of the Deputy- 
Constable. After all, editors are only human, 
and can it be that the real reason for the 
suppression of three answers to the worthy 
knight arose from the fact that a " leader " 
had aheady committed itself to an acceptance 
of Sir Llewelyn's views ? 
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The following is Mr. Hartshorae's sup- 
pressed letter, which he has, at our request, 
courteously placed at our disposal : 

Sir, — I am sorry to have ofTended Sir Llewelyn 
Turner, to whom so much is owing for the care he 
has taken, during a long series of years, of the fabric 
of Camarron Cs^tle. I ventured to set forth in the 
Ttwus of the 1 2th inst. that it had been shown from 
documents that the birth of Edward II. could not 
have taken place in the Eagle Tower for the simple 
reason that the tower was not built until after that 
cvenL These are plain jhcts exhibited by public 
records, which are, as Sir Llewelyn Turner says, 
open to all ; by their application, to the best of oui 
knowledge, to the buildings one source of informa- 
tioD can be corroborated by the other. This is no 
new pr o ces s , and in the case of Carnarvon Castle the 
results arrived at years ago, by antiquaries well able 
to form an opinion, happen to be further borne out 
by the sequence of historical events. 

To put a large matter in a few words : Imme- 
diately after the execution of David, Prince of 
Wales, in 1283, which completed the conquest of the 
kii^om, Edward I. took steps to secure and con* 
solidate his possessions by having a complete chain 
of fortresses along the coast from Chester to Harlech ; 
thb included Criccaeth, Carnarvon, and Conway. 
Flint and Rhuddlan were strengthened, and Beau- 
maris built later. According to the Liberate Roll 
works were first ordered for Carnarvon Castle by a 
writ of November 10, 1283, the castles of Conway, 
Criccaeth, and Harlech being carried on in the same 
year. These were great undertakings, and money 
was not plentiful, nor was there any occasion for the 
works at Carnarvon to be pushed forward beyond the 
others ; indeed, the fiact of the king having visited 
Carnarvon and transacted business there, accompanied 
by the Queen, in 1283 strengthens the belief that 
there was a mansion fit for their reception before the 
castle was begun. 

So little progress had been made at Carnarvon by 
1295, eleven years after Edward II. *s birth, that in 
a mere local insurrection the town was burnt and the 
castle taken. We are asked, however, to believe — 
for thus the question is narrowed down, unless the 
Rolls are spurious — that between November 10, 1283, 
and April 25, 1284 (the birthday of Edward II.), 
en^neering works of ditches and foundations, and 
bmlding of basements (enormous undertakings even 
for one tower, and in the worst time of year for 
boildii^ operations) were carried out, and the Ea^le 
Tower made fit for the Queen's reception. The thing 
is impossible. 

Sir Llewelyn Turner says that he has discovered — 
up the chimney, certainly, but where I hope some 
ny to follow him — the proof of two periods of the 
Eagle Tower. Nothing is more likely, but instead of 
the first period being that of a miraculous tower of 
less than six months growth, I prefer, with the 
Deputy-Constable's leave, to recognise in it the 
evidence of a part of the eleven*years*old castle which 
was taken and probably partly destroyed in the 
insurrection of 1295, when the nrst Prince of Wales 
was in his twelfth year. 

I have no preconceived theory to support about 



Carnarvon Castle, not even a pet tradition to cause 
the smallest leaning, and I repel the insinuations 
whidi Sir Llewelyn Turner has thought it well to 
make to the effect that my late father adapted his use 
of the documents to suit his own views. In common 
with him, and others who have written upon the 
castle, I can have no object but the attainment of 
the simple truth. Like other writers, I take the 
documents, the buildings, and historical events as 
they present themselves to me, and corroborate or 
support each other at Carnarvon, and I am eratefiil 
for your courtesy, sir, in having again allowed me to 
point out what I conceive that truth to be. 

I have, etc., 

Albert Hartshorne. 

The Deputy-Constable's rather vulgar, and 
in many places irrelevant, letter is open 
to many objections not named in Mr. Harts- 
horne's reply, and which cannot fail to 
detract from any reliance on his opinions. 
If his memory plays him so false with regard 
to contemporary affairs, very little reliance 
can be placed upon his views with regard to 
the distant past. We suppose that by the 
" Archaeological Society" Sir Llewelyn Turner 
means the " Archaeological Institute," which 
has been known only by that name for over 
fifty years. Sir Llewelyn tells us that after 
his "five hours' "(!) talk at Carnarvon in 
1868 he received the thanks of Earl Percy ; 
but if the Archieoiogical Journal is to be 
relied upon, Lord Percy was not there ! He 
boasts of submitting his own researches to 
the critical judgment of "the late Mr. Burt 
of the British Museum." If the late Mr. 
Burtt of the Public Record Office was now 
with us in the flesh, no one would be more 
amused than himself at this quaint misnomer 
and misdirection ! 

The first writ that was issued for works at 
Carnarvon on November 10, 1283, orders 
that 200 men be sent to protect the artificers. 
This makes it highly improbable that the 
works (which must then have been excavating 
and foundation laying) were being carried on 
with expedition. Contrariwise, the sending 
of 200 footmen implies that operations were 
being conducted in the face of a sullen, if 
not actively hostile, populace, who were 
probably engaged in throwing stones, and 
in abusing the workmen in Welsh. 

Supposing, however, that the King would 
have been willing to put his dearly -loved 
Eleanor into a newly-built tower — a tower 
run up in less than six months, and reeking 
with wet mortar and plaster — for such an 
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event as her confinement — supposing this 
cruel folly is granted on the part of a particu- 
larly affectionate and most prudent king — 
there is not one scrap of evidence to show that 
such a tower was the Eagle Tower or any part 
of it, whilst the combined testimony of docu- 
ments and architecture, as well as the general 
course of historical events, are all against this 
apparently guide-invented tradition. 

We have no wish to deal with unnecessary 
plainness with a gentleman of the years of 
Sir Llewelyn Turner, notwithstanding the 
remarkable personalities in which he in- 
dulges ; but it is impossible for any candid 
critic, or patient student of history, who 
studies this revised controversy, to escape 
noting the trivialities of the Deputy-Con- 
stable's contentions and arguments. If silly 
chatter about " a respectable lady, the direct 
descendant of the wet nurse of Edward II." ; 
or that the Deputy-Constable is the "flag 
officer " of a local club, a former high sheriff, 
and even the trustee of a stone quarry ; or 
that if you go up a chimney you can find 
two dates to the building — if, we say, all this 
is to be taken as a set-off against national 
documents, architectural evidence, and the 
opinions of such scholars as Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. G. F. Clark, and the Messrs. Hartshorne 
(father and son), why, then, the Public Record 
Office might as well be closed, and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute and such-like kindred bodies 
at once dissolved. 

Sir Llewelyn Turner, with apparent clever- 
ness, has raised a large and somewhat 
offensive cloud of dust. But dust soon 
settles, and the case is left precisely as it 
was before the pother was kicked up. There 
stands the Eagle Tower of Carnarvon to 
speak for itself. The documents at Fetter 
I^ne are yet in the custody of the nation. 
The plain issue still remains precisely as it 
was enunciated by Mr. Hartshorne, and for 
our part we believe that it is impossible to 
gainsay it, namely, that Edward II. was not 
born in the Eagle Tower, because it was 
not built soon enough. When, therefore, 
guides (we care not whether it is a Deputy- 
Constable with "her Majesty's Judges," or 
an old woman with bank-holiday trippers) 
take visitors to Carnarvon Castle into an 
absurdly unsuitable passage, and state that 
it was the birthplace of the first (English) 
Prince of Wales, they are intentionally or 



through ignorance giving continued life to 
an historical falsity. 

Curiously enough, when this summarily 
suppressed controversy was going on in the 
lYmes, the Royal Aichaeologicad Institute, 
with which, unfortunately, Mr. Hartshorne 
is no longer connected, was holding its 
annual meetings at Shrewsbury. The 
Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., at the conclusion of 
his address on July 27, as President of the 
Historical Section, briefly referred to the 
attack on Mr. Hartshorne, and said, amid 
general applause from a large meeting of the 
Institute, to whose members the Deputy- 
Constable so confidently appeals, that the 
matter at issue lay in a nutshell, for, if the 
Messrs. Hartshorne were wrong, the docu- 
ments upon which all our reliable English 
history of that period are based were hope- 
lessly false. 
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HE museum (under the Public 
Libraries Act, 1855) was first 
established in Northampton in 
1866, when rooms were found in 
the Town Hall buildings. In 1883-84 the 
museum and reading rooms were transferred 
to the site of the old town gaol in Guildhall 
Road. The building was enlarged by the 
addition ofanew wing in 1889. The museum 
occupies a large well-lighted upper room about 
75 feet by 54 feet. 

Some of the cases are old-fashioned, and 
do not lend themselves readily to good 
arrangement, but, as a whole, the disposition 
of the various antiquities (and we are not con- 
cerned with the natural history department) 
is much to be commended, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the curator and librarian, 
Mr. Thomas J. George, F.G.S. Mr. Geoigc's 
laudable ambition, which we only wish was 
more shared in by other provincial curators, 
is to make the museum as redolent as pos- 
sible of the local antiquities of the town and 
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county. The result, as already accomplished, 
is the gathering together of a singular and 
varied collection of antiquities of the district 
such as is not surpassed by any county of 
the size, and is equalled by very few. 

The first archaeological table-case contains 
examples of Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages. 
The best of the local specimens are two fine 
stone celts from Northampton, a celt of green 
slate found near Northampton in 1890 (re- 
cently purchased from the Bateman collec- 
tion), two celts from Rockingham Forest, and 
a fine spearhead 5f inches long by 2| inches 
wide^ found at Norton, near Daventry, with 
a skeleton and earthen vessel Clever in- 
stances of Flint Jack's forgeries of both the 
Stone Ages are ^diibited by the side of the 
genuine examples. 

The other side of this case illustrates the 
Bronze Age. The greater part of the bronze 
weapons and implements are from Ireland, 
and are lent by Sir Henry Dryden ; but 
there are also some good examples from 
Marston Trussel, Corby, Castor, and Aynhoe, 
all in Northamptonshire. There is also a 
beautiful specimen of a leaf-shaped bronze 
sword, 2 feet 5 inches long, found near 
Brixworth. The case also contains some 
good examples of cinerary urns of the 
Bronze Age found near Corby. Here, too, 
is the curious and well-marked handled 
dnnking-cup of imperfectly baked pottery, 
which was exhibited by Mr. C. A. Markham, 
F.S.A., at Burlington House, in 1891, and 
is figured in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, It was found at Brixworth. 

The next case is one of first importance to 
antiquaries. It contains the chief relics from 
Hunsbury, or Danes' Camp. Its value is 
increased by a plan and sections being given 
of the camp. The more important of the 
Danes' Camp relics were exhibited at Bur- 
lington House, before the Society of Anti- 
quaries, on February 21, 1889, when the 
universal opinion of the experts was given 
m favour of a Late Celtic date. This the 
Rev. R. S. Baker, who described the relics, 
in a subsequent paper narrowed down to 
mean between b.c. 250 and a.d. 100, which 
is sufficiently accurate. So far as English 
research has yet gone, there can be no doubt 
that the collection from the Danes' Camp 
now in the Northampton museum stands 
quite by itself in being purely Celtic, of a 
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military character, and from d.^mgle site. 
It is somewhat curious that several of. our 
first-class antiquaries who have recently J^Jealt 
ably and thoroughly with other large -ftnds, 
appear to be ignorant of this highly ^ im- 
portant Northampton collection. It deserves.* 
careful comparison with lake dwelling relics. 

" Danes' Camp " (as it has for many a year 
been erroneously called) is about a mile and 
a half from Northampton, on the opposite 
bank of the Nene, and on a high ridge called 
Hunsbury Hill. The camp covered about 
four acres within the fosse, and was nearly 
circular. Between 1880 and 1885 it was 
excavated for ironstone, and chiefly owing 
to the energy of Sir Henry Dryden, care was 
taken of most of the objects discovered. It 
would seem that the camp was hastily aban- 
doned, valuables of all kinds being flung into 
the cess-pits and covered up in the hopes 
(which were never realized) of being subse- 
quently recovered. Detailed descriptions of 
the camp and its contents were published in 
the Proceedings of the Northampton Archi- 
tectural Society by Sir Henry Dryden. We 
can only find space to allude to a few of the 
more important or hitherto unfigured finds. 

Near the centre of the camp the skeletons 
of a man and horse were uncovered close to- 
gether, and with them were found a remark- 
ably well-made bridle-bit, together with the 
5 -feet length of the wheel -tire, and other 
pieces of metal, of a war chariot. These are 
well arranged in the museum. The most 
interesting of all the discoveries was a beau- 
tiful and highly-finished sword-scabbard of 
bronze; the upper end of the front of the 
sheath has an elegant pattern of scrolls and 
circles, eminently characteristic of Late Celtic 
work, showing what is generally termed Irish 
influence. This scabbard is remarkably 
well figured in the appendix to vol. liL of 
Archceologia (1890). 

A remarkable and beautifully - finished 
Late Celtic bronze ornament, of which we give 
careful full-sized drawings (both front and 
back), has hitherto eluded any satisfactory 
explanation of its object or meaning. It was 
found at or near Carlton, Northamptonshire, 
before 1840, and is of the same date as the 
Danes' Camp relics. It has not been pre- 
viously figured, and we shall be glad to 
receive accounts of anything of a like 
character that has been noted elsewhere. 



The a cfTur^' drawings save the necessity of The most noteworthy of the potsherds 
any .detailed description. The ornament is found at Hunsbury are two or three large 
2£ ^nctft's long by ij inches broad. The fragments of a globular vessels, the pattern of 
iBrB^Tirojecting studs or spikes on the lower which is almost unique on ceramics, and 
si9e' raise it f inch from the surface on again shows Late Celtic spirals twisting 
among rows and groups of punch marks. 
The best of these fragments has been care- 
fully drawn by Mr. Percy Cole for this article, 
half the size of the original. It is also figured in 




which it rests. On both sides the circles of 
Late Celtic ornament may be noted ; on the 
upper side there are sunk into the bronze 
white circles of perforated ossicula, popularly 
known as " St. Cuthbert's beads." 




a very diminutive woodcut on p. r6i of vol. ii. 
of General Pitt-Bivers' grand work on Ex(a- 
rations on Cranbomt Chase and Jfuskutoi-e, 
It is there introduced for comparison with 
a pattern among the General's discoveries, 
which is not, however, nearly so effective. 

^Vith regard to the peculiar Late Celtic 
spiral and circular ornamentation, rcadeis 
of the Antiquary should refer to the num- 
ber for February, 1893, where Mr. Waid 
described and illustrated a beautiful hand- 
mirror in the Gloucester Museum thus 
ornamented. In the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Edinburgh is another bron/.r 
mirror 8 inches in diameter, with handle 
5 inches long, with I^te Celtic ornamenta- 
tion on both sides of incised t^irals. It is 
figured on p. 195 of the admirable official 
catalogue. A third bronze mirror showing 
this pattern was found at St. Keveriie. 
Cornwall, and is illustrated in the Arih,r- 
olo^cal Journai^ vol. xxx., p. 267, 
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The iron Hunsbury relics here exhibited 
consist of nails, chisels, small saws, spear- 
heads, pickaxes, bosses of shields with centre 
spikes, daggers, adzes, etc. There are also 
various articles of ornamented bones, and 
bone combs used for carding wool, as well 
as the invariable spindle whorls both of bone 
and stone. 

In the basement of the museum, not 
usually shown to visitors, there has recently 
been placed by far the most wonderful and 
nnmeroua c<rilection of stone querns or hand- 
mills that have ever either been found on 
one lit^ ot brought together from anywhere 
IB ft single museum. Tbey are arranged 
slang the floor of a large room, about 33 feet 
lofi^ in four rows, and number (including 
npper ftod loiKr stones) nearly 150 specl- 
mOu. T%ey average about a foot in 
diuDeter, and several of them are almost 
pcffect A few of the lower or nether stones 
still ntaia the projecting iron spike. Every 
one di these querns came from the latrinae, 
or cess-pits, of Hunsbury Camp, where some 
had been thrown from time to time when 
broken or damaged, but the majority were 
probably flung there in haste when the 
post was abandoned. This latter supposition 
accounts for the blackened grain (wheat, 
barley, and oats) found contiguous to the 
querns in some of the pits. Portions of this 
grain are to be seen in the museum. 

Notice should also be taken of the col- 
lection of curious triangular articles of baked 
clay, with holes pierced horizontally through 
the angles. They are in the lower part of 
the Hunsbury case. A good many theories 
have been put forward as to their use. The 
most probable are that they were intended for 
weighting the tent coverings or the thatching 
of the huts, or for hobbling the legs of sheep 
or goats. 

The tall cupboard cases at the end of the 
room, numbered i and z, are lettered 
" Northamptonshire, British, Roman, Saxon." 
They contain a variety of urns and other 
pottery, fibulae, and bone and iron imple- 
ments bum. Borough Hill, Daventry ; Black 
Grounds, Chipping Warden ; Chester Camp, 
Irchester; Castor; Whittlebury ; Brixworthj 
and Desborough. These would well bear 
rearranging. 

Cases 3 and 4 are occupied by the 
"Cowper Collection" of Roman 



found at Duston, and are exhibited by Earl 
Cowper. They form an exceptionally varied 
and good collection of Roman vases and 
other vessels of differing shapes and paste. 
Many of them are perfect. Ihere are also 
several bronze fibulae, and a considerable 
variety of ironwork. 

A table-case is chiefly occupied with varied 
Roman remains also found at Duston, from 
the collections of Mr. S. Sharp and tir Henry 
Uryden. The Roman coins from Duston 
extend from Claudius (41-54) to the last 
Roman emperor who held sway in Britain, 
Honorius (395-433). There is also 3 good 
collection of Roman coins from Irchester 
Camp and from Towcester. The best thing 




in this case is the bronze head of Lucius 
Verus, emperor from 161 to i6g. The label 
reminds us that "this emperor wore a wig." 
It is 5}^ inches high, and 3 inches across the 
bust Another gem of this case is a small 
clear-glass handled cup (like a modern custard 
cup) labelled, " Roman glass, found at Tow- 
cester, lent by Mr. S. C. Tite." 

In another table-case are a considerable 
variety of iron, bronze, and other Roman 
remains found at Irchester, and exhibited by 
Rev. R. S. Baker. 

Yet another small table-case contains 
some Roman bronze figures, and other 
bronzes, and terra-cotta statuettes and lamps, 
but they are from Pompeii, Carthage, and 
Sicily. There are also a few small polished 
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pieces of Purbeck marble from the basilica, 
Silchester. The opposite side of this case 
has a small collection of " Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties presented by the Marquis of North- 
ampton." We were relieved to find no bits 

of mummies, either human 
or cat 

The Anglo-Saxon case is 
a good one. It includes fine 
shield bosses, spearheads, 
knives, fibulae, pottery, and 
glass beads from Brixworth ; 
a bridle-bit and two spears 
from Hardingstone (1855), 
purchased from the Bate- 
man sale; some exception- 
ally large and handsome 
fibulae from St. Andrew's 
Hospital, Northampton, and 
from Newnham, lent by Sir 
Henry Dryden ; and cinerary 
urns from Marstonand other 
places in the county. 

The coin here figured — a 
silver penny of Cuthred, 
King of Kent, from a.d. 798 
to A.D. 806 — and the beauti- 
ful pin were acquired by the 
Northampton Museum in 
the autumn of 1885. They 
were found together about 
eight years previously in 
some ironstone workings 
near Brixworth, a district 
rich in archaeological re- 
mains, as fine specimens of 
the Bronze and Prehistoric 
Iron Ages have been dis- 
covered, as well as Roman 
and Saxon pottery, etc. The 
workman from whom they 
were obtained called the pin 
" Oliver Cromwell's Tooth- 
pick " ; it is about 6 inches 
long, of iron with remains 
of silver plating upon it. It 
has a swivel head bearing 
on one side an interlaced 
ornamentation, terminated with heads of 
some kind of bird ; on the other side it 
carried a setting which is unfortunately 
wanting ; beneath is another curious head, 
though not of a bird. The following is a 
description of the coin : On the obverse. 




bust to right, with the inscription cvdred 
REX. cant; on the reverse, a small cross 
with a wedge in each angle, and the in- 
scription, EABA MONETA. 

The upright cases against the wall, at the 
further end of the room, numbered 5, 6, 7, 
and 8, are lettered, "Northamptonshire, 
Ecclesiastical, Military, and Civil," and con- 
tain a great diversity of mediaeval relics from 
the county. On the top of this row of cases 
or cupboards are placed the old Elizabethan 
town weights and measures, dated 1601. 
They include a great bushel measure of 
metal, a gallon measure, and four different 
weights. On one shelf stand four large 
wedge-shaped quadrangular bells, made of 
sheet iron. Bells somewhat similar are 
occasionally labelled Celtic, but these do not 
appear to us to be earlier, at the utmost 
than the later mediaeval period, and were 
probably used in rustic districts for calling 
labourers together, etc. One of them has 
an old dusty label attached that says it was 
" an alarm bell from a farmhouse." On the 
same shelf are some smaller examples of 
cattle-bells of a somewhat like construction, 
similar to those still used in Switzerland and 
elsewhere on the Continent There are also 
a variety of globular pack-horse bells. In a 
lower part of this case are a collection of 
encaustic tiles, chiefly of fourteenth-century 
date, but including a few more graceful 
designs of the previous century. Several of 
these come from different religious houses 
in Northampton, and others from adjacent 
churches. Two or three are labelled 
"Holdenby, 1845," about which time the 
chancel of Holdenby church was rebuilt. 
The most noteworthy of these tiles recently 
came from the site of St. James's Abbey, 
Northampton, and bears the unusual pattern 
of the pilgrim's shell. We noticed a double 
thumbscrew found at Biggleswade ; prick 
and rowel spurs; an elegant rapier from 
Naseby; a barber's bleeding basin of pewter, 
dated 1670, with a well-designed handle: 
and a tinder-box, with flint, steel, and 
matches. The pottery in these cases is very 
good. It includes some Roman vases, 
several large Norman jugs of striped glaze 
from the castle, greybeards or bellarmine 
jugs from diflerent sites in Northampton, 
some examples of costrels, or pilgrims' bottles, 
some interesting large fragments of sixteenth- 
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century Staffordshire pottery, and a beautiful 
six-handled posset cup inscribed " 1682, 
Ann Brit her cup," 

The lower part of a latten thurible or 
censer, found at Heyford, is of interesting 
but lather poor construction, and seems to 
be, from the shape of the shields, etc., of late 
fifteenth-century date. It stands ■i\ inches 
high, is 3 inches across, and of a rude 




inhabiUnts. In the Norttumpton Museum 
the casde finds have been wisely kept 
together, and a most varied assortment is 
to be seen in the large case at the far end of 
the room reserved for this puqwse. It con- 
tains a large collection of Roman bronze rings, 
pins, tweezers, and other small ornaments 
and implements, as well as a variety of pins 
and other articles of bone, and spindle- 
wheels and whetstones, and a good deal of 
pottery. Anglo-Saxon occupation is proved 
by many iron knives and spearheads. Nor- 
man, Flantagenet, and Tudor days are all 
represented by their respective pottery, and 
by keys, knives, shears, purse-beams, and a 
variety of other metallic articles. The coins 
found at the castle, in addition to Roman, 
extend from Henry I. to Elizabeth, a rarity 
being a farthing of Edward III. marked 
" Londoniensis." Several foreign coins come 
from the same site, and include one of 
Philip the Good of Burgundy (1419-1467), 
and another of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Castile and Aragon (1474-1504). 

In the lower part of the case that is chiefly 
appropriated to the hnds from Northampton 
Castle are a few large stones of ecclesiastical 
origin. The most interesting of these is a 
flat stone from Hargrave church, 23 inches 



pentagonal shape. Below each of the four 
projecting chain loops is a small shield, 
bearing respectively the following arms : 
(i) A saltire between four mullets; (z) Paly 
of e^ht ; {3) A bend between six mullets ; 
(4] Paly of eight, in chief two mullets, 
liie foot has been clumsily renewed in 
brass, and a small patch of the same metal 
riveted on to close a flaw. It bears abundant 
traces of the action of fire and the stains of 
burning gums. 

The site of Northampton Castle, erected 
soon after the Conquest by Simon St. Liz, 
and for many centuries a stronghold and 
prison of considerable national importance, 
has yielded from time to time, and particu- 
larly during the course of recent town im- 
provements, a rich variety of traces of our 
forebthers and their pursuits. The castle 
exca\-ations have yet again shown that the 
ate selected for a Norman keep had been 
more than once previously utilized by former 
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by 12 inches, placed here by the rector. Rev. 
R. S. Baker. The upper surface is roughly 
cut with two diagrams for games. The 
larger of these is for playing "Nine Men's 
Morris," a game of considerable antiquity, 
and named by Shakespeare {Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream, Act II., Scene 2). Each 
player has nine men, and the board, including 
the angles, gives twenty-four points. It is 
an excellent game, still occasionally played, 
and in the opinion of experts superior to 
draughts. The smaller and simpler diagram 
is apparently intended for playing " Ins and 
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Outs,*' -each player having three men, which 
are put down alternately, the aim being to 
get three in a row. We presume that this 
stone came from the porch bench of Har- 
grave church, and was probably at one time 
much used by the mediaeval village boys. 
Stones marked in a somewhat similar 
fashion have often been noted in English 
conventual cloisters on the side where the 
boys were taught* 

In a small table case is a collection of 
impressions of the old seals of the monas- 
teries, priories, etc., of Northamptonshire. 
Most of them are sulphur casts, but a few 
are ordinary sealing - wax impressions. 
Amongst them we noted the seals of the 
Abbey of Peterborough, and of several of 
the abbots, and of the religious houses of 
Pipewell, Canons Ashby, Sulby, Delapray, 
St. James, Northampton ; Austin Friars, 
Northampton ; and St. Andrew, Northampton. 
There is also an impression of the corporate 
seal of the town of Northampton temp, 
Edward II. 

The curator is rightly anxious to obtain a 
good and varied collection illustrative of the 
staple trade of the town of Northampton — 
boot and shoe-making ; but such an under- 
taking presents many difficulties, for the 
boots and shoes of previous generations have 
been but very rarely preserved. In the 
lower part of one of the table-cases is the 
sole of a small Roman shoe or sandal, 
formed of thick leather, and closely studded 
with hob-nails ; it was found among other 
undoubted Roman relics at Blisworth, and 
closely resembles some of those recently 
found at Silchester. From the time of the 
Roman occupation to the Commonwealth is 
a considerable stride, but this is the next 
period that is here illustrated by a pair of 
high, square-toed horseman's boots ; a buff 
coat of the same date hangs on a stand above 
them. The upper part of a large case in the 
centre of the room contains a variety of feet 
coverings from different parts of the world. 
Here are shoes from Cairo, embroidered 
leather slippers from Morocco, Japanese bath- 
slippers, Turkish slippers with curled-over 
toes, Spanish alpargatas worn by the 

* See an interesting article by Mr. Micklethwaite 
** On the Indoor Games of Schoolboys in the Middle 
Ages," in vol xliv. of the Archaological fournal 
(1892), pp. 319-328. 



peasantry in the north of Spain, Indian 
lady's shoes, kub-kobs or high Syrian 
pattens from Damascus, Spanish albarcos or 
wooden pattens, Armenian sandals, women*s 
sabots from Brittany, and Central African 
shoes made with elephants* ears, with soles 
of rhinoceros horn. Of shoes of English 
make there are in this case the sole of a shoe 
from a stone coffin in St. Andrew's Priory, 
Northampton ; the remains of an old shoe^ 
temp, Henry VII., found in a well at Har- 
grave ; and a considerable variety of English 
shoes and slippers of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. George is just completing arrangements 
for having perfect models of shoes used in 
England at different epochs, made by an ex- 
perienced man in London from drawings and 
effigies of the various periods. 

As leather is the basis of the shoe-trade, 
other articles of leather arc appropriately 
sought after and find a lodgment in the 
Northampton Museum. There are good 
examples of blackjacks, and of leather 
bottles, or costrels. There is also a rare 
example of a pint mug of leather. Some 
of the successors of the old leather bottles 
that are sometimes still seen at the back 
of waggons for containing wheel-grease are 
appropriately placed in the same case. 

Smokers will take much delight in a low 
wall- case given up exclusively to pipes and 
smoking accompaniments of all nations, 
chiefly from the collection of Sir Henry 
Dryden. Quite an interesting illustrated 
article might be put together from this one 
case. 

Near to this case, and below the windows 
on this side the room, may be noted a 
spinning-wheel, and also two examples of 
well-padded pillions of last century. 

The coins in low table-cases close to the 
entrance staircase are unusually good for a 
provincial collection. We noticed a silver 
coin of Cnidus, B.C. 700 j a silver didrachma 
of Athens, b.c. 480-400 ; a silver didrachma 
of Philip II. of Macedon, b.c. 400-336 ; a 
silver stater of Alexander the Great ; several 
ancient British coins of gold, uninscribed, 
found at Northampton ; and a gold coin of 
Cunobelin, who died between a.d. 40-43. 
There is also here a good series of Roman 
coins, clearly labelled, and useful for pur- 
poses of identification. The collection of 
English coins is also comprehensive. We 
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noticed among the gold a noble of Richard 
II., found at Cottesbrook, and a unit or broad 
piece of Charles I., found at Addington. 

The entries on the Great Roll of the Pipe 
for 1 181 show that Northampton was granted 
the privilege of minting in that year, for 
which the moneycrs paid annually 60s. to the 
Crown. But it had a mint at a far earlier 
date, for in the time of Athclstane North- 
ampton was one of the ten towns where 
money was allowed to be coined. Speci- 
mens of money coined at provincial mints 
are generally scarce, owing to the money 
being so often called in, melted down, and 
sent forth much depreciated; but the 
museum possesses a penny struck at North- 
ampton in the reign of Henry III. 

The collection of Northamptonshire trades- 
men's tokens of the seventeenth century is 
remarkably good. There is also a Peter- 
borough bank token for eighteenpence. 

Amongst a few medals we noticed one of 
Spencer Perceval, the assassinated Premier, 
who represented Northampton in Parliament 
from 1797 to 181 2. Another medal is in 
honour of " Earl Spencer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Appointed March 2, 1795. 
Under wise counsels the British Navy 
triumphs, 1799." 

Another case has a [ine collection of 
bronze papal medals from the fifteenth 
century, and another of British war medals, 
naval and military. Both these collections 
are lent by Mr. J. Shepard. 

In the badly-lighted basement or cellars 
there are a variety of objects for whose dis- 
play elsewhere there is no accommodation. 
Amongst them we noticed a variety of archi- 
tectural fragments and sepulchral slabs, in- 
cluding one of Saxon knotwork from St 
Peter's church, Northampton. Here, too, 
is the old parish chest, cut out of the solid 
oak, from the church of West Haddon. 

Although there is room for improvement, 
and money could with advantage be spent in 
this direction, on the whole the town and 
county of Northampton have good reason to 
be proud of their museum, and of their 
conscientious, able, and many-sided curator. 
The entrance to the museum and free library 
b mean and unattractive, and does not do 
credit to a town that is for the most part full 
of enterprise. 




Clie 0@ett)Oti0 of arcba^ologtcal 

IReseatcb* 

By Sir Henry Howorth, K.CI.E., D.C.L., M.P., 

F.R.S., F.S.A.* 

SHOULD forfeit your good opinion 
of nie if I did not confess lo feel- 
ing embarrassed by tiie position in 
which, by your favour, I find my- 
self The honour and distinction of filling a 
chair which has been occupied by so many 
better men than myself is qualified with 
every doubt and difficulty. When I look 
round this room I see before me not only 
those gifted with greater knowledge than I 
possess, but who have had greater oppor- 
tunities, and have not had the work which 
they love continually interfered with by 
manifold cares and duties. You will accept 
this as my apology for the disinterested and 
elementary remarks which I shall impose 
upon you. In selecting a subject on which 
to address you, I have felt it would not ht* 
profitable or interesting to merely index the 
progress of archaeology during the last twelve 
months, nor to condense the county history 
of Shropshire into a necessarily dry and com- 
pressed guide to local antiquities which you 
must know better than I can know ; I have 
thought it more profitable to devote a little 
time to considering some of the methods 
of archaeological research, as they have been 
enlarged and developed in late years, and to 
condensing some of the more general con- 
clusions that have been reached, and more 
especially to illustrate them from my own 
desultory studies. 

The Archaeological Institute has always 
been a most catholic mother. In her ample 
lap she has welcomed every kind of fruit 
which the cornucopia of research has poured 
out to illustrate the drama of human life. 
Her aim and object have been, as far as 
possible, to give a picture of the sometimes 
gay and sometimes gloomy procession which 
our race has formed as it has tramped along 
the avenues of Time, from the land of mist 
and cloud to the land of darkness. Every 

• The address delivered (as president) at the 
Shrewsbury meeting of the Archceological Institute, 
July 24:h, 1S94. It is printed in the Antiquary by 
special permission of Sir Henry Howorth, and has 
been revised by him for these columns. 
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fact, however, recorded, whether preserved in 
words or graven in the universal language in 
which the ruins of art are enshrined, has been 
welcome. It has taught the lesson that 
history means something more than phi- 
losophy teaching by examples, it means 
painting the picture of the past, and piecing 
together the broken pieces which have escaped 
its heavy foot into a mosaic, in which we 
may see how our fathers lived, as well as 
what their aims and ideals were — how far 
they had progressed in making life tolerable, 
and decorating it with sunshine, as well as 
in unriddling the meaning of the terribly tragic 
chapters in which we read how mighty em- 
pires, in which greatness and glory were 
combined, and in which prosperity seemed 
anchored as firmly as one of the brave oaks 
of your own county, were levelled to the 
ground, their people slaughtered and de- 
stroyed, their palaces and temples reduced to 
dust, and their fertile fields once more occu- 
pied by the pelican and the jackal. It was 
once the custom to despise some of these 
lessons. The antiquary was a connoisseur, 
whose studies were dominated by taste, and 
not by knowledge. To admire, to study, 
and to review the masterpieces of Greek 
art; to do the same with the masterpieces 
of the Italian Renaissance — these were his 
aims, Phidias and Michael Angelo his 
ideals. It was only when the tide was flow- 
ing highest that it was deemed profitable to 
study it. Hence why the collections and the 
museums gathered in former centuries are so 
wanting in historic value. They represent 
the phases of taste as applied to the acts of 
other days, and the various measures and 
standards which this change of taste has 
created — sometimes inspired by nature 
alone, and sometimes by nature bewigged 
and powdered. We have advanced from this 
position. We have learnt that the ebb as 
well as the flow of the tide is of supreme 
interest to us, perhaps of even more interest. 
Hence, while we admire and rejoice in some 
masterpiece like the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
we are constrained to devote a corresponding 
study to the rude bas-reliefs from the temples 
of Copan, and the ruder and more homely 
products of the old stone men. 

We can scarcely realize that hardly a 
generation has gone by when, at the British 



Museum, it was the fashion to admit only 
classical antiquities as worthy of collection^ 
and that the priceless treasures dug up by 
Faussett and Rolfe were treated as rubbish, 
unworthy of a place in that sanctuary of the 
arts, and had to seek a home in a provincial 
museum. Fifty years ago a man who had 
devoted his time, his purse, and his know- 
ledge to creating a worthy department of 
British antiquities, would not have been re- 
warded with the Order of the Bath, bat 
would have been treated by the students of 
so-called high art as a barbarian and a 
Philistine, fit only to consort with people like 
you and me. V\^e have changed all this, but 
its mischievous results still remain. If we 
go to the British Museum we shall find the 
noblest collection of Greek art in the world 
Taken altogether, it is quite unapproachable, 
thanks to the labours, the zeal, and the 
taste of many good men, and notably of the 
late and the present curators of that depart- 
ment. But when we turn to Rome — Rome, 
the mother of modern Europe — Rome, the 
Britain of old days, the great type of practical 
good sense in government; the Rome 
whose roads and bridges, whose colonies and 
towns, whose laws and municipal institutions 
are only rivalled by our own, and which 
ruled the world for a thousand years and more 
— where are we to look for an adequate pic- 
ture of the life her citizens led, and of the vast 
colonial dependencies she controlled? We 
have a few busts, we have a room devoted to 
the antiquities of Roman Britain, and then 
we find the mistress of many legions and the 
mother of us all treated everywhere as a sort 
of Cinderella to her more favoured sister of 
Greece, a mere outhouse and barn attached 
to a Greek palace. Our contention is that 
there ought to be in our great museum, if not 
a special department of Roman antiquities, 
at least special rooms devoted to them 
worthy of the fame of Rome and of its im- 
portance in human history. For many of us 
who love art, but also love history, it is quite as 
important to know what were the surround- 
ings of Tiberius and of Marcus Aurelius, as of 
Pericles and Alexander the Great What is 
true of the earlier Rome is much more true 
of Byzantine Rome, the Rome of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, the Rome which in- 
spired St. Mark's at Venice, and the glorious 
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buildings at Ravenna and Spoletro, which 
shook hands with the East, and by this means 
wedded fresh ideas to those which were be- 
coming stagnant Because Gibbon entitled 
his work the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire^ we have acquired an entirely mistaken 
perspective in r^ard to the part played by 
Byzantium in the history of art. Byzantium 
lived, thrived, and flourished for a thousand 
years after the Goths had taken Rome. 
Nor are the code of Justinian, the histories 
of Procopius and Constantine, and the mag- 
nificent buildings dating from this time and 
scattered all over the ^Egean, signals of decay 
and decrepitude, but the reverse; and yet, 
where are we to look for an adequate collec- 
tion of objects to illustrate Byzantine art, its 
rich barbaric sarcophagi, its enamels, silver 
plate, etc.? 

My object in naming these things is to 
point a moral. I am afraid the old Adam, 
if he be not still among us, has left his 
shadow behind, and there remains much for 
this great and powerful society to urge and to 
press. Archaeology is the study of history by 
its monuments, and not a branch of aesthetics. 
Let us by all means guard our taste and 
accumulate the highest and the best, but let 
us also be eclectic and catholic, and realize 
that the highest and the best of all phases of 
art are of supreme value ; and, further, that 
what we mean by history is not only the 
history of kings and armies, of great nobles, 
and great philosophers, and of the arts they 
patronized, but also that of the crowd, by 
whose continuous labour the world has been, 
tnd continues to be, subdued, and whose 
homely and prosaic surroundings have a 
dramatic interest of their own. If this be 
one great lesson which the wider horizon of 
modem archaeological study has taught us, 
mother and an equally important one is that 
of the continuity of art. What Herbert 
Spencer and Darwin have pressed upon the 
students of natural history, we antiquaries 
learnt long before in regard to art, namely, 
that there are no jerks and jumps in its 
history, but a continuous flow, and not only 
a continuous flow, but something more. It 
was f(»rmerly the notion that when art took 
an apparently new departure, and became 
rejuvenated after a long period of stagna- 
tion, it was a spontaneous movement from 



within. We now know that in almost every 
case this rejuvenescence was due to contact 
with some new ideas which came in from the 
outside. A new graft into the old tree was 
the real source of the better fruit. 

Let me take some examples. When the 
Mongols, who were then masters of China, 
conquered Persia, they imported great 
numbers of Persian workmen, and the result 
was a complete change in the decoration of 
Chinese porcelain. The vases made by the 
Moors at Majorca and Valencia were prob- 
ably the immediate daughters of the art fabrics 
of Egypt, and were certainly the mothers of 
Italian majolica. The blaze of flowers 
and ribbons which suddenly broke out this 
year in the hats and bonnets of English 
women, without any apparent motive, can be 
traced to the influence of a famous city on the 
banks of the Seine, where an explanation of 
the change is forthcoming. The Japanese are 
said to have lost their eye for colour and form, 
because their old art has changed recently for 
the worse. They have been, in fact, inocu- 
lated with European taste, as they have been 
flooded with European products. The story 
is apparently universal. We see the river 
come out of its mountain fountain and flow 
down blue and sparkling. Presently we find 
the colour of its water change to milky white, 
and realize an explanation when we trace the 
new colour to some affluent watering another 
soil which has come and joined its waters ; 
and sometimes, as in the case of the Rhone 
after it enters the Lake of Geneva, the milky 
and the blue streams flow side by side, as the 
new bonnets and hats of every fantastic shape 
and colour are mingled with older and more 
chaste designs on older and more sensible 
people. The great lesson of all is con- 
tinuity. 

Again, to take another illustration from 
natural history ; a lesson of these later times 
in archaeology has been that of " survival." 
We find all kinds of archaic survivals — in 
our speech, in our fairy stories, in our 
clothes — everywhere in fact. Crystallized 
boulders of older strata of human life, which 
have been preserved accidentally in another 
matrix, and to those who are willing to 
read their lesson, reflecting unmistakable 
features of another time. When we see the 
Italian peasant going on pilgrimages to 
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different altars of Our Lady to be cured of 
different human ills, are we not reminded of 
the similar practices in an age when Venus 
and her shrines were scattered over the same 
country, and each shrine had its own Venus, 
just as each altar has its own "Lady" en- 
dowed with different healing powers ? How 
curious it is to go to a Kermiss in some old 
Dutch town, such as Middelburgh, or Delft, 
to see the women with their curiously- 
shaped lace caps, and to be told that it is 
still quite possible to distinguish the Roman 
Catholic families from the Protestant ones, 
the distinction in the caps having arisen in 
the fiercer days of the sixteenth century. We 
may then examine the bags full of curiously- 
shaped and coloured cakes sold in the 
booths, and see the roundabouts and rude 
swing-boats loaded with perfectly sane people, 
many of them sixty or seventy years old ; 
and then turn to Teniers' great pictures 
at Amsterdam, and see precisely the same 
cakes and the same roundabouts figured there ! 
Are not the wooden houses coloured with 
red ochre which dot the Chrisenier the very 
same as were introduced by the Dutch there 
in the grand old days of the Norwegian 
herring-fishing in the seventeenth century? 
Are not the bull-fights in Spain direct sur- 
vivals of the exhibitions in the circus, no 
doubt introduced everywhere by the 
Romans, Spain having preserved its Roman 
colours more than any other European com- 
munity, just as Spain was the most essenti- 
ally Roman of all the colonies ? 

Have we not our own fossil customs 
everywhere ? The aldermen and common 
councillors of London when decked in their 
state robes might be living in the Plantagenet 
times, and the beef- eaters in the time of 
Henry VHL The two ridiculous buttons at 
the back of our coats, and the bands we 
barristers wear, are useless relics of once 
useful garments, the one dating from the time 
when there was necessity for buttoning back 
the flaps of the long coats when George HI. 
was king, and the other remains of the long 
collars of King James's time. Are not our 
judges* wigs directly traceable to the baldness 
of Louis XIV. ? These useless things, like 
the many useless and monstrous and offen- 
sive adjectives used by cabmen, and some- 
times by schoolboys, are mere survivals of 



things once usefully put on. The games 
played by school children in the gutter pre- 
serve the ritual of pnmaeval worship and the 
social customs of primaeval times. Hence^ 
as I have always urged, it becomes important 
and interesting not only to trace the origin 
of things, but also their final departure. 
Our dictionary - makers are most dih'gent 
hunters of the first usage of words. Would 
it not be wise if they were also to record the 
last use of the obsolete words, the dying 
flicker of a living light ? The very fact we 
are referring to has sometimes perverted 
archaeological reasoning. Because the Shet- 
land islanders still use stone lamps and cups, 
it does not follow, as some have urged, that 
a Stone Age in Britain is entirely a mistake. 
It only means, of course, that in remote 
corners the very old art has lived on, just as 
in the names of the old mountains and 
rivers the language of the earliest inhabi- 
tants has frequently been preserved. These 
touches of poetry in our very prosaic 
lives are as much fossil relics of an old 
historical horizon as the fossils which have 
been found by German geologists in the fisir- 
travelled limestone boulders which strew 
their country, and belong to an age not 
directly represented in the solid strata of 
the district. The lessons we are discussing 
are notably prominent in the more recent 
works on philology, in which loan words and 
terms foreign to the language have been 
carefully sifted out, and we have thus been 
enabled to find not only the origin of many 
arts and customs, but the stage and culture 
at which different connected races had 
arrived at the time when they separated. 
This we can do by comparing their common 
names for homely or other objects. The 
same with folk-lore, and the same with the 
rituals of different religions, all of them being 
among the most conservative of institutions. 
This multiplication of avenues by which to 
approach the thoughts and works of the old 
men has, no doubt, made our inquiry more 
complicated and difficult ; but it has at the 
same time made the materials almost inex- 
haustible, and the possibility of solving 
problems once deemed insoluble much more 
hopeful. 

Let us now turn to some of the concrete 
results which our more powerful analysis has 
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enabled us to compass. In the first place, 
we have learnt that it is a mistake to confuse 
art with race. We cannot change our race — 
that is indelibly stamped upon us by Nature ; 
but art — art of every kind — including 
language, is not an inheritance from Nature, 
but is as much acquired as are our hats and 
coats. We learn all our arts. Hence we 
must be perpetually on our guard against the 
fallacy that because art has taken a new 
departure, therefore we are in the presence 
of a new race. 

Archxology is a science which can only be 
profitably studied on inductive methods. 
Of this a very notable proof is the dis- 
cussion on the "Origin of Man," a subject 
upon which there was much speculation 
twenty-five years ago. It has not the same 
living interest for us now. The fact is we 
realize that materials are wanting at present 
to enable us to carry the study very far 
in this direction, and the newly - fledged 
hopes of a quarter of a century ago have 
not fructified. The origin of the human 
race, so far as archaeological research 
goeS) is absolutely beyond our ken, and 
tiiose who are determined to reach some 
result in that direction must go to the geolo- 
gist for their facts and for their arguments. 
The moral for the archaeological vista is 
this : we can take up the various specialized 
and elaborated civilizations which men have 
produced and trace them up to simpler and 
less specialized forms. We can separate 
the tangle created by their mutual influence 
upon each other, and trace the enormous 
changes due to the gradual introduction of new 
ideas and new processes, of new weapons and 
new tools. We can trace the complicated 
pedigree until we reach an age when all men 
used very similar materials, and had very 
similar arts. The cramping influence of 
having to use these often stubborn materials, 
compelled a monotony of form and of orna- 
ment which is in itself bewildering. Eventu- 
aUy we reach a stage where it is most difficult 
to cUscriminate among races or their char- 
acteristics by their art alone. For example, 
the polished stone axes left by the Caribs, 
those found in some parts of Europe, and 
those found in some parts of Eastern Asia, 
are almost indistinguishable. Yet how 
widely separated these races are in every 



respect I We may thus be only too easily 
deceived in supposing that we are getting 
nearer the solution of the problem of the 
origin of man when our goal is the inevitable 
one, that with his primitive weapons primi- 
tive man in many latitudes was constrained 
to surround himself with very similar sur- 
roundings. A corrective to this is speedily 
reached when we turn to other fields of re- 
search, such as language and mythology, and 
physical constitution. We can trace back 
the languages of Egypt, of Babylonia, of 
India and China, for a long distance beyond 
the occurrence of regular annals in those 
countries — back, in fact, to the Stone Age in 
each, and similarly with the mythology, and 
the result is that, instead of apparently reach- 
ing a common origin and common elements 
in them, the gap between them seems 
to get wider as we go further back, until 
we have to confess that if there was a 
common fountain to the various streams, it 
must have been at a period so remote that 
we have no materials at present by which to 
trace them to it The men who wrote the 
Book of the Deady those who wrote the Epic 
of Sargon the First, those who wrote the 
Vedas, and those who wrote the Chinese 
classics, if they were descended, as we 
believe, from common parents, must have 
been isolated from each other for a long 
period in order to become so differentiated 
at such an early date. These are only mere 
samples. 

If we range further afield we shall find the 
same lesson meeting us everywhere. It is 
said that among the Indians of North and 
South America there are ninety languages 
spoken which are unintelligible to each other. 
The same problem meets us in the Caucasus, 
in Siberia, in Indo-China, and elsewhere. 
The existence of these languages is a per- 
petual warning to us to be careful of dogma- 
tizing. How can we explain them except by 
postulating a long period, during which they 
have been gradually diverging from each 
other? We cannot measure this period by 
any scale or measure. When we compare 
Icelandic with Norwegian, and remember 
how long ago it is that Iceland was colonized 
— when we compare the Mongol language, 
still spoken by the Buriats in Mongolia, 
with the language of the letters of the 
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Mongol Khans written to the French kings 
in the thirteenth century, we shall have a 
measure of the slowness with which these 
changes sometimes accrue. If it has taken 
sixteen centuries to convert Latin into the 
various Romance languages, how long has it 
taken for the diversion of the various Aryan 
forms of speech from one original language, 
and how much longer to converge the Aryan, 
Semitic and other families of language upon 
a common mother? The very question is 
full of romantic difficulty, and assuredly we are 
a long way from any satisfactory answer to it. 
The evidence of language and of mythology 
is supplemented and confirmed by that of the 
physical features of our race — features which 
seem to be so conservative and so difficult to 
alter. If we examine the very earliest human 
pictures which have been preserved in the 
tombs of Egypt, we shall find representatives 
of the various races which then bordered the 
valley of the Nile, and we shall find that in 
features and in physique they are undis- 
tinguishable from the tribes still occupying 
the same districts. The Negro, the Nubian, 
the Coptic Fellaheen, the Semitic inhabi- 
tants of Palestine and Arabia, are there 
pictured as we know them now. 

The earliest monuments of Babylonia 
similarly discriminate clearly the various 
types of men in Mesopotamia. It is so, 
also, with the early monuments of China, 
of India, of Mexico, and Peru, and of 
the borders of the Mediterranean, and this 
evidence of the monuments is supported 
by the shapes and contours of the skulls 
which have been found in the earliest 
graves, and which show not merely sporadic 
variation, but variation affecting great classes. 
All this assuredly requires us to postulate a 
long period during which fresh changes were 
incubating and were being carried forward. 
We have no means of knowing how long this 
was. We can only very naturally conclude 
that since so little change has taken place 
during the last 4,000 years in the languages, 
the customs, and physical features of so 
many different races, we must go back a long 
way if we are to explain the differences as 
they exist. 

We have no chronology of any kind for 
these misty regions. Dates entirely fail us. 
In Egypt and in Babylonia anything like posi- 



tive chronological data £ail about 2500 b.c, 
while, as you know, the Bible dates are, 
before a certain period, not only based upon 
those of Babylonia, but they have been pre- 
served in an entirely different shape in the 
Masoretic, the Samaritan, and the Septuagint 
versions, and there is no means of rectifying 
them. All we can say is that the Masoretic 
numbers, upon which Archbishop Ussher's 
chronology was based, and which was the 
basis of the calculation in the margins of our 
Bibles, are the least trustworthy of all, and 
can be shown to have been sophisticated 
and altered. If I may be pardoned for 
referring to a work of my own in this behalf, 
namely, that which I have entitled "The 
Mammoth and the Flood," I claim to have 
shown that all the evidence we possess — 
geological, palaeontological, and archaeologi- 
cal — converges with singular force upon one 
conclusion, namely, that at the verge of 
human history there was a great and wide- 
spread catastrophe, which overwhelmed a 
large part of the temperate regions of the 
earth and which caused great destruction of 
men and animals. This widespread catas- 
trophe has left its mark upon the traditions 
of many and widely-scattered peoples. It 
possibly accounts for the isolation of many 
races in our own day, notably in districts 
without great natural frontiers, which isola- 
tion is due in all probability to the destruc- 
tion of intervening links between the various 
human colonies which survived. It is a 
remarkable proof of this catastrophe that 
whereas man is the most elastic of creatures 
in his capacity for facing and overcoming 
difficulties, there is, nevertheless, an absolute 
gap in his history in large areas in Europe 
unbridged by any remains or by any evi- 
dence. How are we to explain this ? Once 
man has occupied the ground he is not 
likely to abandon it entirely and suddenly. 
Wherever we find one set of men driving out 
and superseding another, we have evidence 
of gradual change (of overlapping). In the 
hill forts of Dorset we have Roman remains 
mixed with those of the Britons. In the 
Kentish cemeteries we have Roman remains 
mixed with Saxon. In the case before us, 
however, it is not only human art which 
shows a gap, but a whole fauna suddenly 
changes. Not a single mammoth or a 
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rhinoceros has ever occurred with the re- 
mains of a domesticated animal. Since 
there are no traces of a transition, it is clear 
one set of men and animals did not absorb 
the other. To myself this sudden hiatus 
and gap means the occurrence of some 
sudden and widespread catastrophe which 
desolated a wide area, and destroyed its 
living creatures in great numbers, and the 
re-colonization of the wasted area by a 
migration from elsewhere. To this great 
catastrophe the traditions of mankind go 
back, as do the geological references we can 
collect It forms the great divide in early 
human history. 

We must not, however, be misled. Some 
wild writers have argued as if human beings 
were quite different in kind before and after 
the divide. I see no evidence whatever of 
this. The human skulls found with the 
remains of extinct animals by Lund in the 
caverns of Brazil have all the characters of 
Indian skulls, while those found with the 
extinct animals in Europe have the characters 
of European skulls, thus showing that at this 
period the native races of America and of 
Europe had already been differentiated, and 
it is extremely probable that the so called 
palaeolithic, or, as I prefer to call them, the 
antediluvial, men of Europe did not belong 
to one race, but to several races. Those 
who find certain resemblances to simian 
skulls in those of antediluvial man overlook 
the power of drawing shown in the etchings 
of animals on pieces of bone found in the 
French caves, which is quite unmatched in 
after times until we reach a much later 
period, while the harpoons, the needles, etc., 
are most skilfully fashioned. Whether the 
simian origin of man be a fact or not, it is 
clear we have no evidence in archaeology as 
yet to bridge the gap. If we want a key to 
the whole position we must turn our backs 
upon civilized man and explore the fertile 
fields of ethnography and the multiform 
types which we find among savage and semi- 
savage races. Many of these have survived 
from the time before the great catastrophe, 
which did not in fact affect the tropics. In 
these latitudes we can find abundant material 
to study, showing how man with very rude 
tools fashioned for himself very respectable sur- 
roundings. These various tribes of savages 



are generally ignored when we study history 
and archaeology. No greater mistake could be 
made. Assuredly they present us with sur- 
vivals on a great scale by which we can 
measure and test the phases of human pro- 
gress in its earlier stages, and some time, 
perhaps, we may be able to get them all into 
one pedigree, and to show how a real con- 
tinuity combines them all. Two lessons of 
great moment we may learn from them. 
One is that all these varieties of language, of 
ornament, of dress must have taken a very 
long time to develop ; and, secondly, when 
we come into actual contact with them we 
are struck by the further fact that they are 
desperately conservative. The so-called mug 
money which marks one of the very early 
chapters of our archaeological history still 
survives in North Eastern Africa. The 
ornaments and the customs of ancient Egypt 
may be still found living in Western Soudan 
and among the tribes of Ashanti, while, if we 
turn to Australia and Tasmania, we shall find 
human arts still in their very infancy, and so 
far as we know and can judge, the arts of 
these races have remained unchanged and 
unaltered since those primitive times, when 
the Australians first introduced the dog into 
Australia, which means, when the extinct 
Australian animals were still living, while we 
shall find among the very backward Bushmen 
and Esquimaux a power of drawing animals, 
etc., comparable with that of the cave men, 
and languages remarkable for their structure 
and capacity. 

A third lesson which we learn is that it is 
quite possible, and in fact an every-day 
occurrence, for two civilizations which have 
reached very different stages to co-exist 
alongside of each other contemporaneously 
m the same area. The Australian and 
the Englishman live alongside of each 
other, as the Lapp and the Norw^ian, 
nay, to come nearer home, as the gipsy 
and the sedentary Oxford Professor, and 
we are led from this fact to the induc- 
tion which has been too often forgotten 
or overlooked, that the same thing must 
always have been. We talk of a Stone Age, 
of a Bronze Age, and of an Iron Age, and 
these are excellent terms when we apply 
them to some particular area like Scandi- 
navia, to which they were first applied ; but 
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they are misleading when universally applied. 
Many savages are still living, or were quite 
recently, in the Stone Age, the Shell Age, or 
the Wooden Age, like the Australians, the 
Marquesan Islanders, and the Indians of the 
Amazons, while alongside of them were 
living the emigrants from Europe, who were 
not only living in the Iron Age, but had learnt 
to harness steam to iron, and to multiply 
human labour tenfold. Not only so, but it 
is obvious that in such cases there may be a 
great jump in civilization from a very low to 
a very high step on the ladder without the 
necessity or the possibility even of inter- 
mediate steps. A Bronze Age or a Copper 
Age is not at all likely to inter^•ene between 
the hewers of rude stones or of polished 
stones in the Pacific and many parts of 
America and their adoption of iron; and, 
in fact, it may be said that the stage 
we sometimes associate with palaeolithic 
man (very wrongly, as I think), namely, 
that in which the Tasmanians and Austra- 
lians lately lived, may be immediately 
followed by an Iron Age. I say wrongly, 
because we cannot argue that the men who 
lived in our prehistoric caves and were con- 
temporaries of the mammoth, whose portrait 
they scratched on ivory, were the same race 
as the low type of men discovered in 
Tasmania. Diogenes was a philosopher, 
and not a dog. as he called himself, although 
he lived in something very like a kennel, and 
the men who invented and elaborated the 
Vedanta philosophy, although living with the 
simplest surroundings, are not to be measured 
with the untutored and unreclaimed wild 
hunters of the Kurdish Mountains, among 
whom the arts of life are at least as much 
advanced. 

I^t us now apply this lesson a little more 
concretely to the complicated story of human 
progress. If we take our archaeological tele- 
scope and look back through the avenues of 
time, we shall reach a period when the great 
civilizations of the world were still incubating, 
and when in Europe, in North Africa, and in 
Asia the many and scattered tribes were 
living very much as we can see tribes now 
living in savage countries, some by hunting, 
some by fishing, and some, no doubt, leading 
a pastoral life. This stage in Europe and its 
borders is marked archaeological ly by what we 



call palaeolithic or antediluvian man. Some 
have compared him with the Esquimaux, 
because the Esquimaux, like him, has 
artistic instincts and can draw well, and 
because his surroundings are supposed to 
have been of an Arctic character. All this 
is very doubtful, and, in fact, misleading. 
So far as we know, the cave man of Europe 
was completely exterminated as his com- 
panions the mammoth and the hairy rhino- 
ceros were, and has left no descendants. His 
remains, as found in the caves, are cased with 
stalagmite, which effectually separates them 
from their successors. The immigrants who 
succeeded them are recognised by their long, 
narrow skulls, by their employing domesti- 
cated animals and cultivated plants, and by 
their burying their dead in long barrows. 
Whence they came we cannot positively say, 
but we may reasonably conjecture it was 
from some country where the animals and 
plants just named were indigenous in the 
wild state. In their graves in Britain no 
metal objects have been found, no tanged or 
barbed arrow-heads, while the pottery is of 
the rudest character, marked by cylindrical 
shapes. 

In one respect these long mounds present 
us with a puzzle. We can hardly doubt that 
among barbarous races few things are more 
likely to have been closely studied and more 
important than the ritual of burial, and 
yet we find the practices of burial and 
of cremation both in vogue. It has been 
thought that the two practices were, in 
fact, contemporary from the commence- 
ment. In this I cannot agree. In the 
South of England burial was almost universal 
among the long barrow men. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, cremation ; but Mr. Ander- 
son has shown that even there burial seems 
to have preceded burning, and it seems to 
me that burning the dead body was dis- 
tinctly an innovation introduced by the men 
who succeeded those with the long heads, 
and that originally it was unknown among 
these men. Again, there is another curious 
distinction, which is apparently a superficial 
one. When stone was not to be had the 
bodies were laid in the ground in a more 
or less crouching attitude and covered in. 
Otherwise, chambers were built up of 
boulders or other rough stones, which were 
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approached by long galleries open to the 
outside, apparently simulating underground 
dwellings, in which whole families or clans 
were buried. These, again, were supplanted 
when the new men with round heads came 
in by stone boxes or cists closed all round, 
the introduction of which was, in general, 
coincident with that of burning, although 
there was undoubtedly some overlapping. 
Who, then, were these long-headed men ? 
The early long-headed race of Britain has, 
according to fair evidence, left its trace in 
Europe in the long-headed, dark-skinned, 
black-haired Basques, and in Britain itself 
they seem to have survived in the Silurians 
of Glamorganshire (described by the Roman 
writers) and in the small black-haired people 
of South Wales and of parts of Ireland. 
Traces of the Basque language have been 
said to be found in the Celtic languages, but 
this particular branch of the field has been 
hitherto very little explored, nor have the 
local place-names in those districts where the 
race may be supposed to have survived. 
Here, then, we seem to have a clue which 
points to the men with the long heads having 
come from the south-west The Basques have 
their nearest relations in North Africa, where 
a race which buried, and did not burn, its 
dead once occupied the country, whose re- 
mains are still to be found among the 
Berbers and Kabyles of the Atlas range and 
among the Guanches of the Canary Islands. 
And these races of the Atlas take us on 
again to the Valley of the Nile, where the 
Early Egyptians are now recognised to have 
had close relations of blood, etc., with them, 
and who were, as you know, almost fanati- 
cally devoted to the practice of burial, as 
contrasted with burning, in disposing of their 
dead. In this behalf it is curious to re- 
member the distribution of the so-called 
cromlechs, which are merely chambered 
tombs of another form. They are found all 
round the northern part of Africa ; in Spain, 
in the maritime parts of Gaul, all over 
Britain, where they have not been displaced 
by the plough and harrow. They abound in 
Holland and occur again in Scandinavia, 
specimens of their primitive stock having 
migrated from West to East in Europe along 
the sea-board. This line of migration leads 
us to the Nile Valley as a goal, and it seems 



to some of us that the earliest inhabitants of 
that valley were first cousins of our long 
barrow men. There, under favourable con- 
ditions of a pure climate and access to the 
necessary tools and weapons of culture, there 
developed a race which, although unac- 
quainted with metals, produced a wonderful 
culture — that of the Egyptians of the old 
Empire. 

We have as yet found no traces of a 
beginning of this culture on the spot, and 
until quite recently, when Professor Petrie 
has made some remarkable discoveries at 
Coptos, which may throw some light on this 
issue, we seem to have in the monuments 
of the fourth and fifth dynasty every kind of 
excellence we associate with Egyptian art 
fully developed, including its hieroglyphical 
writing, its strange mythology, etc., and all 
the while Egypt was still in what the Scandi- 
navian antiquaries describe as the Stone Age. 
Whether this art was imported with the race 
which developed it in the Nile Valley, or 
was entirely indigenous, we do not know. 
It may be that it was the discovery of the 
ancestors of the tribes who are now repre- 
sented by the Bishirins, Hadandowahs and 
other wild tribes of the Eastern Soudan, or by 
the Berbers of the Atlas range, who border the 
Nile Valley on either hand, and must have 
done so for a very long period. One thing 
seems clear, that for a very considerable 
period the art of the Nile Valley was isolated, 
and does not seem to have affected that of 
its neighbours. To us this art is supremely 
interesting, because we can trace its progress 
step by step through manifold vicissitudes 
for 4,000 years. 

Let us now return again to our own 
country. The long-headed people here were 
displaced very largely by a race with round 
heads, who burnt their dead and put their 
ashes in beautifully constructed urns, and 
then deposited them in stone cists or boxes in 
round or saucer-shaped mounds and not in 
long barrows. As we have said, there was con- 
siderable overlapping between them and their 
predecessors, who adopted in some cases 
their customs, including that of burying in 
round mounds or barrows. The shape of 
the skulls of these new men shows us what 
a profound racial difference there must have 
been between them and their predecessors. 
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They apparently came from another direc- 
tion, and with different surroundings. So 
far as we know, they were the first wave of 
that migration of tribes from the East which 
have successively followed each other in 
Europe, and are represented by the earlier 
Celts in Central and Southern France 
and large parts of Spain, and by the Irish 
and Scottish Gaels. Just as their art 
remains proved the round-headed folk to 
have mingled with their predecessors, so do 
we find among these earlier Celts evidences 
of mixing with their predecessors, the Basques. 
If we follow our maps eastward, and track 
the steps of those races who burnt their 
dead, we shall find them linked step by step, 
if not by race by a certain relationship in 
their arts, to the early dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia. There a similar development to 
that we all know so well in the Nile Valley, 
and likewise in the Stone Age of culture, 
took place in the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Here, however, we seem 
to have evidence that the culture was not 
home-grown, but there are reasons for 
believing tliat the men who founded the 
earliest known communications with Chaldea 
brought with them the arts by which we 
know them from the Elamitish mountains to 
the East, whence they seem to have sent 
colonies westward into Mesopotamia and 
eastward into China. This curious and most 
interesting induction is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of recent years. It 
enables us to link the culture of the furthest 
East to that of the West, and it also enables 
us to conclude that the arts are not the 
peculiar heritage of any one race, for here 
we seem to be compelled to admit that the 
foundation of that culture which we call Ar}'an 
or Indo-European is really to be traced to 
the now despised Turkish and Finnish races. 
It was a race very nearly akin to Turks and 
Finns which certainly invented the cuneiform 
writing, and apparently developed the earliest 
religious system in Chaldsea. From this 
race it was directly learnt by the Semitic 
races, whose original home was Arabia, and 
whose enterprise and vigour distributed them 
far and wide. One thing we must re- 
member, that so far as our present evidence 
goes the arts of Babylonia were as different 
from those of the Nile Valley as were the lan- 



guage, the mythology, and the appearance 
of the people. 

These Semitic peoples founded the succes- 
sive kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, but 
it was the Phoenicians who were chiefly in- 
strumental in multiplying and distributing the 
wares which the older men of Mesopotamia 
had made. They were to be found trading 
and trafficking everywhere from far off Britain 
to far off Thule, and still further to that land 
of mist and snow where the Griffons were sup- 
posed to guard the gold deposits of Siberia. 
Their settlements and trading ports were to 
be found all over the Mediterranean These 
same Phoenicians were also great metal- 
lurgists, and if not the discoverers of bronze, 
which added so much to the resources of the 
early craftsmen, they were so far as we know 
the great distributors of the knowledge of 
making and also of the materials of bronze. 

Let us revert once more to Northern 
Europe, and notably to our own country. 
It was during its occupation by round- 
headed people that the use of bronze was 
first introduced here. Gold was apparently 
their own discovery, but bronze, I believe, 
was an imported art, and had nothing to do 
with the introduction of a new race. The 
bronze workers, as we know from the 
numerous hoards which have occurred and 
also from the numerous moulds which have 
been found, were travelling tinkers and metal- 
lurgists, such as the metal-workers of Finland 
still are, and as the mediaeval goldsmiths in 
Scotland were. The weapons, omamente, 
and tools are of the same type, differing in 
slight details only, from one end of Europe 
to the other, and showing that the art was 
spread over a wide area occupied by many 
races, and it seems to have spread from the 
Mediterranean lands perhaps by the agency 
of those traders who took Baltic amber to 
Greece and Italy, and who in the first in- 
stance were probably the Phoenicians. It is 
curious that this bronze culture should have 
advanced to very different stages of style and 
elaboration in difierent areas. In Spain it 
advanced only to a small degree, as we may 
learn from the explorations of my friends the 
Brothers Siret. In England and France 
considerably further. In Scandinavia and 
Hungary further still, and I would suggest as 
an explanation that the reason is that in 
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Spain and the Western countries bronze was 
displaced by iron at an earlier date. Thus, 
while in Scandinavia we have no reason to 
suppose that iron was used until about the 
Christian era, in Britain it must have been used 
several centuries earher. Thus the later and 
more developed bronze culture of Denmark 
and Hungary corresponded in age, and was 
synchronous, with the earlier use of iron in 
Britain and probably also in Gaul and Spain, 
and hence it represents a later and more 
developed art As I have said, the introduc- 
tion of bronze was the introduction of a new 
art and not a new race, and it is a great 
mistake for people to talk of the bronze folk 
as if they were something different to the 
men who used stone. 

The next art revolution in these latitudes 
did, however, mean the importation of a new 
stock. This was coincident with the intro- 
duction of iron. This problem, as it presents 
itself in Britain, is one of the great puzzles 
of early archaeology, for it means a great deal 
more than the mere introduction of iron for 
cutting weapons and tools — it means the 
introduction of an entirely new style of 
ornament, a style of ornament apparently 
quite indigenous, consisting of the most grace- 
ftil scroUs, known as trumpet scrolls, of endless 
variety and taste. Alongside of this we have 
the most wonderful skill in metallurgy. 
Nothing can exceed the delicate manipula- 
tion with which the old artificers fashioned 
the objects of manifold shape, and of entirely 
new designs — bone trappings, shields, helmets, 
sword and dagger sheaths, spoons, mirrors, 
etc., and the dexterous way in which they 
ornamented them with enamel, which they 
were, apparently, the first to discover and to 
apply. These objects have occurred in the 
greatest numbers in Great Britain, and in 
Ireland; but they have also been found in 
Belgium, in Eastern France, and in certain 
parts of Switzerland, such as La Teiie, etc, 
and it would seem, therefore, that they 
reached us by some migration down the 
Rhine. One important fact about this art 
is, that we know its relative date. We know 
that it was living when the Romans con- 
quered Britain. The remains of the early 
Roman conquerors are found mixed with 
objects of diis date in the hill forts of 
Dorsetshire^ etc., and the descriptions of 



Caesar apply to this charioteering people. 
Not only so, but it survived the Roman 
Conquest in that part of these islands un- 
touched by the Roman Conquest — namely, 
in Ireland. The art of Ireland, until it was 
displaced and sophisticated by the Norsemen, 
was a mere development and growth of this 
art, and it is found abundantly displayed 
in the ornaments illustrated by Westwood 
in his work on Irish MSB. How long 
it had flourished here before the Roman 
Conquest, and at what date it displaced the 
art of the Bronze people we do not know. 
As I have said, this same art is found 
in the Rhine Valley and in Switzerland ; it 
is not found in Denmark and Germany, where 
the objects of the iron age have an entirely 
different origin and different history. Nor, 
again, is it found in Western France, nor in 
Spain, and the only avenue, therefore, by 
which it can have reached Britain is that sug- 
gested by my very acute friend, Mr. Arthur 
Evans, namely, the valley of the Rhine. In 
his original and suggestive memoir on the 
subject, he traces this art to Switzerland. 
There it seems to have incubated and de- 
veloped itself in contact with the art of the 
Etruscans, \^*ith which at some points it has 
some analogy ; but as a whole its inspiration 
is not Etruscan, but it goes back further to 
that primitive Mediterranean art which, for 
lack of a better name, we call Mykenean — 
the art of the Homeric poems. It is in the 
Mykenean objects that we find the same 
scrolls and the same dexterous manipulation 
of metal, and the use also of enamel. The 
distinction, of course, is that the use of iron 
had been meanwhile introduced. This, 
however, was only for cutting objects ; the 
ornaments, the sword sheaths, the shields, 
helmets, mirrors, etc., all continued to be 
made of bronze. The introduction of iron 
merely displaced the kind of metal, and did 
not affect the art. 

To revert for a sentence or two, the people 
who developed and used this later Celtic art 
also used coins. These coins have been 
traced partially to the early coinage of 
Marseilles, and partially to the coinage of 
Philip of Macedon, large quantities of whose 
gold staters were probably taken back by 
the Gauls after their invasion of Greece. 
The gradual sophistication of these Greek 
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models has been traced and followed out 
by Sir John Evans, with his usual in- 
genuity and acumen. On another side we 
seem to have evidence that Druidism, which 
differed from the old polytheistic religion of 
the Gauls and Germans, which was related 
to the religions of Rome and Greece, was 
imported from the far East, and, having 
apparently reached Thrace, was carried back 
with them by the Gauls who had invaded 
Greece, and who thus acquired the notions of 
metempsychosis, etc. ; and I am not at all 
sure that the old notion of Godfrey Higgins, 
which has not had many adherents lately, 
is not true that Druidism was largely the 
outcome of the teaching of the Buddhist 
monks, who, w^e know, penetrated into Persia 
and Syria, as they spread the ideas and the 
artistic instincts of India all the further east 
from Japan to Java. But to return to 
Europe. The art I have been describing, 
which has been styled Neo-Celtic by Sir A. 
WoUaston Franks, who has done so much 
to illustrate it, was imported by a new wave 
of population, to which the name Belgic has 
been given, and whose original home was 
apparently in Switzerland and South Germany. 
This race is now best represented by the 
Welsh, but we must not forget that it 
also had large colonies in Ireland, where 
Neo-Celtic art became predominant, and 
where it outlived the Roman domination 
elsewhere. In Great Britain, as on the 
Continent, this art was displaced, as the art 
of so much of the world was, by the Romans 
— itself a daughter of Greece. It is not my 
purpose to discuss such a well-known subject 
as Roman art. 1 would only point out to 
you how the newer school of archaeology has 
shown that Roman art was very largely the 
art of the Roman provinces, and not so much 
Italian. Alexandria was a great centre of the 
silversmiths' and other artistic metal work; 
Treves and Cologne and Lyons and Clermont 
of pottery, of glass, and also of metal work ; 
and there can be no doubt that Greece, both 
continental and insular, continued to be 
under the Roman domination a fertile mother 
of sculpture, architecture, etc. 

Rome was the great assimilator and dis- 
tributor of these various provincial wares, as 
her language became the lingua franca of 
half the known world, her laws embodied 



and displaced other foroQS of jurisprudence, 
her generous Pantheon welcomed the foreign 
gods, and her military system mixed and 
mingled the natives of very different countries 
and climates. I would like to say by the way 
how necessary it is that we should have a 
complete survey of Roman Britain such as 
has been begun so well at Silchester, and how 
much some of us long to see the spade put 
into your own Uriconium. When the Roman 
capital was removed to Byzantium new and 
fresh ideas were apparently developed, or 
perhaps old ones which had been localized 
there were distributed in all directions. In 
one direction Parthians and Sassanians drank 
at the well, and it is not possible now to say 
whether the embroideries, the damasks, the 
silver bowls, etc., which we associate with 
these Eastern peoples were Byzantine or not 
In another direction the art of Byzantium 
spread all over the Teutonic world. The 
art we call Teutonic is really Byzantine. The 
tribes which were planted on the various 
frontiers of the Empire and were largely in 
its service and its pay were all directly in- 
debted to Byzantium for their art. Hence 
why we find the same art with slight local 
differences among the Goths of the Crimea, 
the Lombards in Italy, the Burgundians in 
Austria and Switzerland, the Alemanni on 
the Rhine, the Merovingians in Gaul, the 
Angles and Saxons in Britain, the Visigoths 
in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, and the 
earlier Scandinavians in Denmark and Scandi- 
navia. The cloisson^e jewellery, the inter- 
laced dragon patterns, etc., all of which have 
such a common likeness, have an equally 
common likeness with the work which we 
can trace to the Queen of the Bosphorus ; 
and, as Lindenschmidt was never tired of 
preaching, there is no Teutonic art. The art 
of all the Teutonic tribes who founded the 
modern States of Europe was in reality the 
art of Byzantium, and this was so in later 
times also. The art of the Carlovingian 
Empire and of the later Anglo-Saxons was 
the art of the exarchate of Ravenna, just as 
the art of south-eastern Europe, as preserved 
in the churches of Kief, was the direct 
daughter of Constantinople. The enamels, 
the bronze-work, the ivories, the illumina- 
tions in the books, the jewellery, etc., are all 
directly traceable to the same opulent mother. 
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But it was among the Arabs that the seeds 
of Byzantine art flourished and thrived the 
most. Ihe Arabs themselves in regard to 
art were always a sterile race. Like their 
own sands, they do not seem to have had 
the instinct for art, but they had the instinct 
of government, and at Bagdad, at Cairo, and 
at Granada they founded communities which 
are as famous as any in the world s history. 
They had the Semitic instinct, too, for making 
money, and, having made it, for spending 
it freely as munificent patrons; but they 
initiated nothing. When we speak of Arab 
art we mean the art of Byzantium, which 
had a curious renaissance of its own under 
the impulse of fresh ideas gathered together 
from every wind of heaven by the enterprise 
of these Arab traders, who crossed all the 
known seas from China to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Qesarea, Antioch, Damascus, 
and Alexandria, the mother of Cairo, were 
Byzantine cities, with flourishing arts, before 
the Arabs annexed them, and, so far as we 
know, the arts of Damascus and of Cairo 
were the daughters of Byzantine art The 
mosques of St. Sophia and of Omar were 
Christian churches before they became the 
models for the stately buildings of the later 
Khalifs. Embroidery, pottery and glass and 
metal working, including damascenery and 
bronze casting, all passed from Byzantine 
craftsmen to those of Arabia, and the chief 
development they received was in response 
to the injunctions of the Prophet against the 
making of graven images and of painted 
representations, which compelled those em- 
ployed by the Arabs to devote their energies 
to developing conventional ornamentation 
and so - called arabesque work. Their 
contact with the Chinese and the Hindoos 
enabled them in pottery, and probably also 
in bronze work, etc, to supplement the 
lessons they learnt nearer home with fresh 
lessons from the farthest East. Then 
came a curious phase. As is often the case 
in the modest life of our homes, the 
daughter, having outgrown her mother's 
teaching, returned some of the lessons and 
became in turn the fruitful mother of new 
ideas and of a new inspiration. From Egypt 
and from Syria art workmen found their way 
to Venice and Pisa and other Italian towns, 
and started men along new roads by present- 



ing them with new models. The glass, the 
brass work, and the pottery of Venice, when 
Venice headed the renaissance of the in- 
dustrial arts, were all the children of Eastern 
workmen imported by the rich Republic. 
Another wave of Mohammedan art influence 
passed through North Africa into Southern 
Spain and its islands. There the lustred 
wares known as Majolican had, if not 
their origin, their great development, and 
thence they were transplanted to Italy. The 
fine tiles which the Moors made were widely 
imitated, as their azulejos by the Spaniards, 
and thence also largely came the astrolabes, 
the clocks, and other inventions which Arab 
science had produced. 

One feature in the panorama we have 
hastily traced is obvious, namely, that it has 
been the nations and peoples with great 
mercantile enterprise who have not only been 
rich enough to patronize, but who have also 
been in contact with fresh ideas, which have 
given Art its new departure. The Flemings 
at Bruges and the Hanse traders all over the 
Baltic accumulated and developed ideas which 
they picked up at Novgorod and in the far- 
off districts of Perm, etc. On the other 
hand the Venetians and the Genoese had 
their factories all over the Black Sea and 
among the isles of Greece. They shook 
hands there with the caravan traders from 
China and from the far countries of Siberia, 
and had to supply each other in return with 
objects suitable to their taste and needs. 
The Mongols were masters of the greater 
part of the Asiatic world. Their ruthless 
conquests drove the artificers of Persia into 
India and into Egypt, and in either country 
a great rejuvenescence of the arts took place 
at the same time in the same style, and it is 
a most curious piece of history as well as 
interesting in art to compare the tombs of 
the Khalif at Cairo with those of the Pathan 
sultans at Delhi. Then the Mongols them- 
selves became civilized and settled, and their 
artificers crowded back and brought new 
ideas with them, and at Tebriz and Sullania 
erected buildings and decorated them in a 
manner previously unattained. Not only so, 
but great masses of workmen were trans- 
ported eastward and westward under the 
control of the same exacting masters, and 
thus the designs on Chinese porcelain — the 
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phoenixes and dragons, etc. — invaded Persia, 
and similarly the Chinese learnt how to 
make what we call blue and white porcelain, 
which they did not know until the time of 
the Ming dynasty. 

To take one more illustration. We cannot 
wander about the glorious ruins of your county 
— such ruins as Wenlock Priory — without 
being reminded of the sermon in every stone. 
We realize how much we owe to Gregory and 
to Augustine, who planted Christianity here, as 
well as to Benedict and St. Bernard, and their 
indomitable disciples and scholars, who reared 
aloft high standards of purity, and simplicity 
of work and of duty in a community which 
was disintegrated under the influence of a 
barbarous soldiery, and of brutal and un- 
educated manners. We are further reminded, 
as we can almost hear the jingling spurs and 
iron encased feet of the knights trampling 
down the aisles, that it was the romantic 
enterprise of the crusading nobles, prelates, 
and monks which brought back the genius 
of Gothic architecture to Europe, and the 
taste for poetry, for sentiment, and for art, 
which they had learnt from the Saracens, 
followers of Saladin, and it was very largely 
their handiwork that flooded Western Europe 
with new ideas, which blossomed in mag- 
nificent forms in our minsters, and the 
equally fresh and novel ideas which Froissart 
and Chaucer and Malory enshrined in im- 
mortal verse and prose ; and if we turn over 
the medal and look on the other side we 
shall realize the reflex influence of the 
Crusades upon the East. 

I do not propose to carry this disintegrated 
story further. My purpose and object have 
been to press home as a universal factor of 
human progress the element of continuity 
which we all concede in regard to particular 
cases, and also to press home the lesson 
that we cannot do justice to our subject if 
we limit our horizon, as we are apt to do, to 
our parish, our county, or our island. These 
are only outlying pieces of much larger 
areas, and the true way of studying and of 
profiting by the study of art is not only to 
be catholic, but to be continually conscious 
of its interdependence and continuity. 
Lastly, one lesson let us carry away with us, 
lest we forget the humility which becomes the 
students of the venerable past. If it is true 



that we are the heirs of all the ages, it is true 
also that the memory of much of our in- 
heritance is blighted and sophisticated. It 
is not exhilarating to our vanity and self- 
respect to think that human progress is not 
a continual growth — that men reach levels 
very often which those who come after cannot 
emulate. The men who built the Parthenon, 
no less than the unknown architects of so 
many of our great minsters, the artificers who 
manufactured the lovely embroideries, the 
matchless tiles, the radiant decorations of 
the Alhambra, and the Taj at Agra, have 
left no heirs, and we are mere scholars sitting 
at their feet. Our strength is not great 
enough to bear the lamps which they carried 
in so many ways. Every generation of men, 
it may be, has its triumphs, yet it is not 
altogether reassuring to think that in the 
great meeting in the happy hunting grounds, 
beyond the screen of night, it will not be 
the nineteenth century which will occupy 
the foreground. Homer wnll still lead the 
procession of the poets, Socrates of the 
moral philosophers, Phidias of the sculptors, 
Raphael of the painters, and not only so, 
but we shall have to give place to many 
unknown and unchronicled masters of their 
craft in the days of old. When that day 
comes I know not what I shall say to the 
archaeological giants, whose disciple alone I 
can claim to be, for my presumption in 
addressing you in this incoherent fashion, 
save to remind them that if the men of 
Shropshire have not all the gifts of their 
forefathers, they still command the virtues of 
patience and long-suffering, of urbanity and 
kindness ; and I may be allowed to conclude 
with the hope that the sun may continue to 
shine brightly on your homes. — Fforfai 
Salopia / 




Publications ann ptoceentngs of 
acclia^ological Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Part I, vol. liv., of ARCHi«OLOGiA is a fine number. 
It contains pp. xii, 238, twenty plates, and fifty-six 
text illustrations. The first forty pages are occupied 
by an account base^ on original research among 
the capitular muniments, by Rev. Canon Church, 
F.S. A., on ** The Rise and Growth of the Chapter of 
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Wells from 1242 to 1333."— "Sword-Stands in the 
Chorches of the City of London" is the title of a 
comprehensive paper by Dr. Freshfield, F.S.A., illus- 
trated with six beautiful plates. The custom of carry- 
ing the sword before the Lord Mayor when attending 
the parish church seems to have begun in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. It has been discon- 
tinued only of late years. This custom necessitated 
the introduction into the City churches of convenient 
svrord-stands. St. Michaefs, Comhill, seems to have 
been the first to provide such a receptacle, in the year 
1574. These ornaments were originally put up in 
certain churches when the Lord Mayor resided in the 
parish. Three of the extant sword-stands are of 
wood, and the remainder (fifty-eight in number) of 
more or less ornamental ironwork. Dr. Freshfield 
considers that the iron ones are all about the same 
date — namely, 171a — Mr. Lionel Cust, F.S.A., con- 
tributes "Notice of the Life and Works of Lucas 
lyHeere, Poet and Painter of Ghent, with reference 
to an anonymous portrait of a Lady in the possession 
of the Duke of St. Albans, and to the portrait of 
Queen Mary of England in the possession of the 
Society of Antiquaries." — Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
writes " On some Remarkable Ecclesiastical Figures 
in the Cathedral Church of Wells." This paper is of 
much value in explaining the arrangement of eccle- 
siastical vestments. Two figures in Mass vestments 
{firca 1320) show the canon's gray amess [almuntium) 
hanging out of the apparel of the amictus or amice at 
the back of the neck. Two other fifteenth-century 
efiBgies of canons are commented upon, but the most 
interesting part of the paper is that description of 
two pair of unages of a deacon and a sub-deacon, and 
of a deacon in folded chasuble, on the north-west 
tower, of which collotype plates are given. — Under 
the title of " Antiquities of the Bronze Age found in 
the Heathery Bum Cave, Co. Durham," Canon 
Greenwell, F.S.A., gives an illustrated description, 
with sections, of one of the most valuable discoveries 
ever made in Britain of weapons, implements, orna- 
ments, and other things belonging to that period. 
Heathery Bum Cave was a small cave in the moun- 
tain limestone in a ravine of a small tributary of the 
Wear, which had been occupied for some time by a 
fiunily who seem suddenly to have perished through 
some catastrophe. — The next article is one by Mr. 
St. John Hope, " On a Remarkable Series of Wooden 
Busts surmounting the Stall- Canopies in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. It is known but to very few that 
the magnificent choir-stalls at Windsor for the Knights 
of the Garter (erected 1478-1483) are surmounted by 
painted wooden busts, which are as a rule concealed 
by the knights' helms and mantlings that they bear. 
llie busts are nearly life-size, and seem to have been 
originally intended as likenesses of the respective 
knights. Plates are given of four of the most remark- 
able of the series. — Mr. C. E. Kcyser, F.S.A., writes 
"On Panel-painting of the Doom discovered in 1892 
in Wenhaston Church, Suffolk," to which reference 
has already been made in these columns. An excel- 
lent double diromo-lith(^aph plate is given of this 
picture. — ^The Very Rev. the Dean of Winchester, 
F^A., has a short paper on '* The Burial-place of 
the Slavonians in North Stoneham Church, Hants." 
— Sir J<dm Evans, K.C.B., gives a valuable and fully 
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illustrated account of "Some Iron Tools and other 
Articles formed of Iron found at Silchester in the year 
1890."— To this succeeds " A Fifteenth-Century Trea- 
tise on Gardening, by Mayster Ion Gardener," a paper 
which we think might with advantage have been rele- 
gated to the Proceedings, — Dr. E. Maunde Thompson, 
C. B., gives an able and interesting paper on " The Re- 
vision of the Statutes of the Order of the Garter by 
King Edward the Sixth." Fortunately, the " Pro- 
testant " intentions of the pedantic and priggish king- 
lin^, under Cecil's guidance, were never carried out. 
This article throws considerable side-light on a strange 
and unhappy chapter of English history. — The last 
article is an accurately written and well-illustrated 
account of the " Excavation on the Site of the Roman 
City at Silchester, Hants, in 1893," by Messrs. Fox 
and Hope. With the outline of the information 
herein contained the readers of the Antiquary are 
already fully cognizant. 

^A^ ^^C> ^kif 

^r^ ^^ ^^y 

The first part of vol. xv. of Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, covering the period from 
November 23, 1893, ^o March 15, 1894, occupies 136 
pa^es, and is well illustrated. It is particularly well 
edited, and when we recollect that the council reserve 
the more important papers for the quarto issue of the 
Archaologia^ it affords striking proof of the excellent 
and varied work that continues to be done by the 
parent society of archaeology. The following are the 
more important items to be found in this number, 
which the exigencies of space compels us thus briefly 
to note : Pottery (chiefly Slip- work) ft-om the Abbeys 
of Kirkstall and Fountains, by Mr. Micklethwaite 
(illustrated) ; A Hieroglyphic Bible (German) of Second 
Half of Fifteenth Century (illustrated), by Mr. Everard 
Green ; Fourteen Matrices of Seals from Birmingham 
Museum, by Mr. St. John Hope (four illustrated — 
Milverton Chapel, Hatfield Regis Priory, Quarr 
Abbey, and Tamworth College) ; Continental ** St. 
John's Heads," by Mr. A. Hartshome ; Seals of 
Archdeacons, by Mr. St. John Hope ; Roman Altar 
at Lanchester (illustrated), by Mr. R. Blair ; Curious 
Roman Lamps at Colchester (illustrated), by Mr. 
Laver ; Statute-Merchant Seal of Kingston-upon- 
HuU (illustrated), by Mr. St. John Hope ; Flint Im- 
plements at Lee-on-the-Solent, by Sir J. C. Robin- 
son ; A ** Greybeard " of 1674, with strange inscription 
(illustrated), by Sir Henry Howorth, M.P. ; Two 
Alabaster Panels, by Mr. St. John Hope ; Palimpsest 
Brass of Sir Anthony and Dame Fitzherbert, Nor- 
bury, by Mr. Ernest Clarke ; Foundation Deed of a 
Chantry in Beverley Minster, 1352, by Mr. A. F. 
Leach ; Two Roman Inscriptions found at Carlisle 
(illustrated), by Chancellor Ferguson and Mr. Haver- 
field ; Anglo-Saxon Remains at Faversham, by Mr. 
G. Payne ; Silver-Gilt Paten and Apostle Spoon from 
Dallington Church, Northampton (illustrated), by 
Mr. Christopher Markham. 

^ -^ ^ 

The first quarterly issue of the first volume of the new 
series of the ARCHiEOLOCiCAL Journal (Royal 
Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland) 
starts well on its fresh beginning, after the society had 
successfully accomplished the task of producing fifty 
excellent volumes. — "Further Notes on the Abbey 
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Buildings at Westminster," by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., is an elaborate and valuable paper 
which was read as the opening address of the anti- 
quarian section of the Institute at the London meeting 
of 1S93. I^ is illustrated by a large suggested plan of 
the older church, hatched according to the three 
periods of i055-iicx>, 1100-1150, and 1220, as well 
as a suggested section of the older church. A most 
careful ground-plan of the church as it now stands, 
with dates down to 1500-15 12, is also given, together 
with a longitudinal section of the same. It is by far 
the best paper on the great abbey that has yet been 
issued. — "The Sacring of the English Kings," a paper 
read by Dr. Wickham Legg, F.S. A., in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at the London meeting, when the Queen's 
coronation robes were exhibited, has already been 
briefly noticed in these columns. It is admirably 
illustrated by five plates, one in colours.— Mr. J. H. 
Round writes an illustrated paper on "The Introduc- 
tion of Armorial Bearings into England," wherein he 
boldly and successfully attacks the hitherto accepted 
view that coat-armour was unknown before Ii8a 
He proves that the Clare chevrons were borne be- 
tween 1 138 and 1 146.— Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S. A., 
contributes an interesting paper ** On immuring Nuns 
who had broken their Vows, showing that the once 
popular lx!lief in this custom rests on the very 
vaguest of rumours. 

^ ^ ^ 

No. 43 of the quarterly issue of Arch^eologia Cam- 
BRENSis extends from p. 169 to p. 256, and is a good 
number. — Mr. Harold Hughes contributes the first 
part of an essay on ** Valle Crucis Abbey," which is 
illustrated with four plates and a text plan of piers. — 
Rev. Elias Owen, F.S. A., writes a short general 
paper, not very novel, but useful and quite worth 
printing, " On the Use of Church Bells." It is quite 
a mistake to say of the sacring bell, "This bell is not at 
present used in our parish churches." The English 
Church Union could supply Mr. Owen with a long 
list of our parish churches where the sacring bell is 
regularly used.— Mr. Edward Owen continues **A 
Contribution to the History of the Pnemonstratensian 
Abbey of Talley." — The rest of the number b taken 
up with the well-illustrated conclusion of the report of 
the Oswestry annual meeting of the Cambrian Archae- 
ological Association of last year. 

^ ^5 ^ 

The first part of vol. v. of the Transactions of the 
Essex Archaeological Society covers 80 pages, 
and contains the following papers : ** An Old Church 
Chest, being Notes of the Contents of that at Theydon- 
Garnon, Essex," by Mr. W. C. Waller, F.S. A. This 
chest was given to the parish in 1688 by Sir John 
Archer, a Judge of the Common Pleas. A brass plate 
on the lid bears his arms and records the gift The 
contents of the chest are (i) parochial and (2) private. 
The former include eighty bundles of old vouchers 
dating from 1700 onwards, such as indentures, bonds, 
and notices, and thirty-seven bound volumes, the 
most interesting of whicn are the set of vestry books 
beginning in 1625, and a volume of Winstanley 
Charity accounts beginning in 1570. The private 
documents mainly relate to a series of lawsuits during 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, relative to the 



manors of Theydon-Gamon and Theydon-Bois. Mr 
Waller works up all this material into a readable and 
interestingpaper. — Mr. Henry Laver, F.S. A., writes 
ably on **The Roads of Dengie Hundred."— Mr. J. 
H. Round contributes a brief but valuable paper 00 
*' Rayleigh Mount," wherein he combats Mr. Layer's 
view (expressed in voL iv. of the Transactions) that 
this remarkable earthwork is a Celtic oppidum. Mr. 
Round considers that Rayleigh Mount is distinctly 
Anglo-Saxon.— Messrs. F. Chancellor and John Sar- 
geaunt write on ** Leez Priory "; a ground-plan is 
given of Lord Rich's house {circa 1550) at Little 
Leighs, Essex. — Mr. C. F. D. Sperling contributes 
**Some Notes on the Parish Registers of Halstead." 
A peculiarity of these registers is that they occasion- 
ally record the nickname. Thus : ** Thomas Harvey, 
commonly called Stammering Tom, was buried June 5« 
1617"; **A servant of John Seawell's, callea York- 
sheer, was buried March 14, 161 7"; "John Wilson, 
commonly called Ratt, was burieid Jan. 19, 1638-9**; 
** Elizabeth Margarrow, or Black Bess, was bnried 
Feb. 17, 1638-9"; "Thomas Smith, son of John 
Smith, called Stumpps, was buried May 19, 1641." — 
Mr. J. C. Gould writes briefly on " Essex in Drayton's 
Poly-Olbion." — The account of the quarterly general 
meeting held at Southend in September, I093, ^ 
illustrated by two plates, one of a panelled room in 
Smither*s Farm, near Sutton, and the other of the 
Norman font and hammered fourteenth-century iron- 
work of the west doorway of the church of Eastwood. 

^ ^ ^ 

The thirty-eighth annual report of the Warwickshire 
Naturalists' and Arch^ologists' Fieu) Club 
has reached us. It makes a neat |>amphlet of 78 
pages, and is more especially concerned with natural 
history. The archceology includes a short paper on 
"The Churchwardens* and Overseers* Account of St. 
Mary's, Warwick,** with two plates of piers in the 
crypt ; an account of " A Lepers* House in Warwick- 
shire *' (Fenny Compton) ; and a description of " The 
Wroth Silver Ceremony at Knightlow.*' Judging only 
from the plate of an "Old Stone Whipping-Post 
outside Naseby," we are led to the conclusion that it 
is misnamed, and was - at all events, originally— the 
shaft of a cross. 

^5 ^ ^ 

The August number of the Journal of the Ex-LlBRis 
Society has an account of Mr. J. F. Nixon*s heraldic 
book - plates, with several examples of his style. 
" Book- Plates for Identification,'* a useful idea, are 
continued, nine unknown examples being given in 
this number. The best thing in tnis issue is an article 
by Mr. W. Bolton on " Some Early Entries referring 
to Book Ownership." In a book written six centuries 
ago, which belonged to the monastery of Roberts- 
bric^e, Sussex, appears this entry : " This book be- 
longs to St. Mary of Robertsbndge : whoever shall 
steal it or sell it or in any way alienate it from this 
house, or mutilate it, let him be anathema maranatha.*' 
When it came into the possession of a later owner, 
John, Bishop of Exeter, in 1327, that prelate with 
naive simplicity added the following note to the 
curse : " I, John, Bishop of Exeter, know not where 
the aforesaid house is, nor did I steal this book, but 
acquired it in a lawful way.'* This volume is now in 
the Bodleian Library. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
The annual meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute was held this year at Shrewsbury, July 24 
to July 31. The meeting was so exce|)tionally successful 
and interesting that we are glad to find simce for an un- 
ttsually^ long account specially written for the Anti- 
*lMary* The proceedings began at noon on July 24 
with the reception by the Mayor at the Guildhall.— Mr. 
Lyon Brown, the Mayor of Shrewsbury, in his scarlet 
robes and chain of office, in the name of the town 
welcomed the Institute, and then vacated the chair, 
that Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., the president of the 
Institute, might give his inaugural address. — Sir 
Henry, in a paper which showed a many-sided 
culture, dwelt on the necessity of ample knowleilge 
of all views of a subject before attempting to generalize 
upon it as a whole, and ouoted instances where this 
was especially true in the domain of archeology. 

In the aftenK)on the members assembled at 
Sl Mary's church, and under the guidance of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Uoyd studied some of the antiquities of 
the town. St. Mary's church, whose foundation has 
been ascribed to King Edgar, but possibly goes back 
to the time when Pengwem was still under the Kings 
of Powp, is a stately building, showing many styles 
of architecture, from Norman days to our own times. 
It is remarkable for the fine collection of glass in its 
windows, placed there by a former vicar, the Rev. 
W. G. Rowland, at the beginning of this century. 
Jhg glass is chiefly of foreign workmanship, and was 
brought to England for sale on the desecration of the 
Abbey of Altenburg. The east window b of English 
origin, and was given by Sir John de Charlton and 
Dame Havrise, his wife, a princess of Powys, to the 
church of the Gray Friars in Shrewsbury, probably 
between 1330 and 1353, when Sir John died. On the 
dissolution of religious houses, this glass was placed 
in the east window of St. Chad's, and on the fall of 
that church, in 1788, was presented by the committee 
for the rebuilding to St Mary's. The present tracery 
was designed from the glass. On the north side of 
the chancel a three-light lancet window is filled with 
glass from Altenburg, representing scenes from the 
life of Sl Bernard, sometimes attributed to the hand 
of Albrecht Diirer. Unfortunately the members were 
unable to judge of the church as a whole, as the nave 
was filled with scaffolding and men at work repairing 
the damage caused by the storm of February 1 1, when 
40 feet of the spire fell, bringing down the fine Per- 
pendicular oak roof of the nave. From St. Mary's a 
move was made to the castle, where a halt was made 
under the Norman gateway. By kind permission of 
the Misses Downward, the party inspected the remains 
of old work within the house. One of the Edwardian 
towers contains a room little altered but the greater 

Krt was completely modernized by Sir William 
tlteney at the close of the bst century. The carved 
oak beams of the great hall or guard-room are still 
visible in places in the rooms into which it was then 
divided. A modem summer-house crowns the mound 
of the keep, which probably marks the site of the 

^ • Throngb an unfortunate misunderstanding, several illustra- 
lioostbat we had hoped to give (as usual) of special bits of 
mtetcs t a re no t forthcoming, and this involves the omission of 
semal descriptive passages that required cuts to make them 



first fortress, which long before Roger de Mont- 
gomery's castle defended the isthmus of the horseshoe 
bend of the river, within which the town stands. 
From the castle the party walked to the old schools, 
now the Free Library anci Museum, where they were 
met by Dr. Calvert, who has made the history of 
Shrewsbury School an especial study. The scnool 
was founded in 1551 by Edward VI., and its income 
augmented by Elizabeth in 1571. The first buildings 
seem to have l>een mainly of timl)cr, the head- 
master's house having a *' gallery" to the school 
buildings. The present edifice was begun in 1595, 
but not completed till 1630. The chapel (now the 
reading-room) was opened in 16 1 7. The library 
above (now the Museum of Natural History) has 
been greatly altered in modern times. From the 
old schools the members made their way by the 
Butcher Row, past several fine half-timbered houses, 
notably one of fifteenth-century date, with its shop 
below, to St. Julian's church, which stands on the line 
of the early walls of the town. The church is of 
early foundation, but now has small remains of 
antiquity. The nave and chancel were entirely re- 
built in 1750. The tower stands upon three arches of 
thirteenth-century date, which were restored to sight 
when the church was re-seated and consiilerably 
altered in 1884. Some little discussion took place as 
to, the patron saint, who is St. Juliana, the maiden 
martyr, not Sl Julian, the patron saint of ferrymen. 
From St, Julian'^s a move was made to old St. Chad's, 
of which the remains of the crypt (excavated in 1889) 
were the chief point of interest. The proportions 
have been marred by the widening of the adjoining 
street, 15 feet, after the ruin of the church by the fall, 
in 1788, of its central tower ; but enough remains to 
show that the crypt was church-like in plan, with a 
chancel-like recess. The pillars which support the 
roof were single shafts of stone, which in several 
cases had been surrounded and strengthened by 
masonry of thirteenth-century date. The entrance to 
the church was on the south-east, the stone steps on 
the west now remaining being comparatively modem, 
and not part of the original plan. It is curious to 
note that during the excavations two early interments 
in rude stone cists were found on a higher level than 
the floor of the crypt outside its western wall, showing 
that the level of the ground had not changed much in 
the last seven or eight centuries. The bodies lay with 
their feet to the east, with apparently a thin layer of 
charcoal between them and the undisturbed gravel 
soil. Careful search was made for anything that 
might give some clue to their date, hut nothing was 
found. The bones were very fragmentary, but enough 
was left to show that one frame had been considerably 
taller than the other — apparently the remains were 
those of a man and a woman, or of a young man and 
an older one. After careful examination, the rough 
stone slabs covering the cbts were replaced (Novem- 
ber, 1889) and again covered with earth. Mr. 
Micklethwaite expressed an opinion that the crypt was 
the ** bone-hole " found in many medineval churches, 
as at St. Mary's, Beverley. Apparently, however, 
this use for it did not come down to the eighteenth 
century, for at the excavation it contained no ancient 
bones, and the trench containing those disturbed in 
the widening of the street ran across the site some 
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10 feet above the level of the crypt-fioor. The next 
point of interest was the Square, with the picturesque 
old Market Hall, dated 1596, and several good half- 
timbered houses. Above the northern arch of the 
market-house is a figure of Richard, Duke of York, 
brought from the tower on the old Welsh Bridge in 
1 79 1. Above the southern is an angel bearing a 
shield of England and France quarterly, which 
originally stood within the gate tower of the castle 
gates demolished in 1825. From the Square the 
members proceeded to the Abbey church, where some 
of Roger de Montgomery's work of 1083 still remains. 
The church was used in the last century as a resting- 
place for monuments turned out of other churches, 
several of which are of considerable interest. Upon 
the other side of the road from the church stands the 
Fratry pulpit in situ^ in incongruous surroundings, 
but carefully watched over by the Shropshire Archa- 
ological Society, a member of which, at his own 
expense, some years ago, had the brick wall near it 
lowered, that passers-by might be better able to see 
and admire this treasure of the town. Beyond the 
pulpit there was nothing left of the abbey buildings to 
be noticed, and the party went on to the White Hall, 
a fine house of red stone built after the dissolution of 
the abbey, being begun in 1578 by Richard Prince, a 
famous la>vyer of that time. The latter part of the 
day was rather marred by the rain, which hindered 
considerably the view of the scanty remains of the 
Gray Friars' house, of the town walls, with their one 
remaining tower, and of the fine half-timbered houses 
of the Wyle Cop. — In the evening the Architectural 
Section was opened by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, and a 
paper read by Mr. St. John Hope on ** Monastic 
Arrangements." 

On Wednesday, July 25, the members, under the 
guidance of the Rev. T. Auden, drove to Pitch ford, 
where the church contains four interesting incised 
slabs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and a 
large oak effigy, probably of Sir John de Pitchford, 
who died c. 129a The Hall adjoining is one of the 
best Salopian specimens of a large half-timbered 
manor house. The exact date of the house is not 
known, but it is mainly of the sixteenth-century work, 
possibly incorporating some that is older. It contains 
some interesting portraits, especially one of Sir 
Francis Oteley, Royalist Governor of Shrewsbury in 
l644» and his wife and two sons. From Pitchford the 
drive was continued to Acton Burnell, the birthplace 
and, later, the possession of Edward I.'s great 
Chancellor, Robert Burnell, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. The church built by him is an exquisite 
example of Early English work. It contains several 
interesting monuments, notably a fine brass to Sir 
Nicholas Burnell, Baron of Holgate, 1382, and an 
alabaster tomb of good workmanship to Richard Lee, 
of Langley, 1591. There are also traces of an 
anchorite's cell on the north side of the chancel, and 
what may be called ** a high side- window," which 
Mr. Micklethwaite considered was probably for a light 
to keep evil spirits from the churchyard. There is 
also a ** Maiden's Garland," which raised a discussion 
on similar memorials found elsewhere in England. 
The remains of Bishop Bumell's castle, or, rather, 
manor house, were next visited. It is curious to note 
that though in 1383 the King was staying at Acton 



Burnell, and the Parliament was held there, the 
license to crenellate t)ears the date of January 28, 
1 284. The original plan of the building was described 
by Mr. St. John Hope, and the Rev. T. Auden gave 
a short sketch of its history and the intention of its 
builder to make it the centre, not of feudal power, 
but of a flourishing market town. The strong castle 
of his barony at Holgate he left to become useless as a 
residence. From Aciou Burnell the party went to 
Langley, the home first of a branch of the Burwdls 
and then of the Lees. Langley chapel is well known 
to antiquaries from the mention by Bloxam of its 
peculiar fittings of the early seventeenth century. It 
was in a pitiable state of dust and decay, and the 
visit of the Institute will not have been lost if it has 
served to call the attention of the authorities to the 
deplorable condition of this '' House of God.*' The 
gateway still remains of the manor house, but the 
house itself, in Leland's time one of the chief mansioos 
of Shropshire, has disappeared. The next halt was 
made at Condover church, the nave of which, with its 
open timber roof, dates from the seventeenth centunr, 
but shows the Gothic influence still strong. A sketch, 
made more than twenty years before its restora- 
tion in 1878, shows mullioned windows of late 
Perpendicular design, and the tower is of the same 
style. A Norman transept still remains, but the Early 
English chancel has been rebuilt entirely. The 
interior contains good monuments of sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth-century date. Near 
to the church stands the Hall, built between 1586 
and 1598 by Thomas Owen, Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, a fine stone house of beautiful proportions 
containing many art treasures. — In the evening the 
Antiquarian Section was opened by Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., with an interesting paper on Salop 
as a whole, and the changes it has passed thraagb. 
In the thirteenth century there were five great 
religious houses in the county, and some forty castles, 
of which now scant traces only remain. Leland 
mentioned some twenty- nine families of note in his 
time, but barely five or six of them remain among the 
county families of the present day — still love and 
reverence for things ola has not left Shropshire. 
Mr. Micklethwaite then gave an address on monastic 
life, especially that of the Cistercians, and Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, the hon. sec. of the Institute, read a 
paper on " Shropshire Monumental Brasses," illus- 
trated by rubbings of most of the nineteen or twenty 
existing Salopian examples of this form of memorial. 

On Thursday, July 26, the members, mustering 
nearly 100, left Shrewsbury by train for Shifnal, from 
where, turning their backs upon the interesting church, 
which time did not permit them to see, they drove to 
Tong. The church there was almost wholly rebuilt 
in 14 10 by Elizabeth de Pcmbruge, who founded a 
college at Tone in her husband's memory. It contains 
a very fine series of monumental effigies, dating from 
about 1450 till 1576, including three brasses. Mr. 
George Griffiths having given a sketch of the history 
of the church, and Mr. St. John Hope an explanation 
of the details of the armour and costume of the 
effigies, the party left Tong for Lilleshall Abbey. 
This house of Austin Canons was founded about 1 147 
by one of the de Belmers' family, who endowed it 
with the revenues of the then prebendal church of 
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St. Alkmund, Shrewsbury. After two efforts to find 
a suitable place, the Canons settled at Lilleshall, and 
apparently at first planned buildings on a larger scale 
than they found wise to carry out The ruins date 
chiefly from the early thirteenth century, with traces 
of later work. Mr. St. John Hope described the 
uses of the various buildings, and Mr. C C. Walker 
supplemented his remarks by his knowledge of the 
excavations made some years aga — The evening was 
spent at an enjoyable conversazione given by the 
Mayor of Shrewsbury, at which some 500 guests were 
present to meet the members of the Institute. By 
request of his Worship, the other corporations of the 
county had lent their maces for exhibition, and in the 
course of the evening Mr. St. John Hope gave a 
short lecture on the origin and varying forms of 
Biaoes. The oldest mace in the collection that day 
was that of Ruyton-XI-Towns, an Elizabethan one, 
and next in order came the small Shrewsbury maces. 

Friday morning, July 27, was occupied by the 
Historiad Section, which was opened by an able 
paper firom Dr. Cox on the " Mining Operations of 
the Romans in England and Wales, at the close of 
wfaicfa some discussion took place. This was followed 
by a paper by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S. A., 
CD the '* Municipal Records of Shrewsbury," a sub- 
ject in which he takes much interest, being one of the 
oominittee who during the last five years have been 
engaged in examining and cataloguing them. The 
town possesses a laige number of interesting docu- 
ments, from the time of the first charter, 11 89, to 
the present day. They fill seventy-five tin boxes, all 
caicfiilly arrai4;ed and indexed for future reference. — 
In the afternoon the members drove to High Ercall, 
celebrated in Shropshire annals for its stout resistance 
to the Parliamentary Army in 1645. '^^^ interesting 
paints of the diurch were described by the vicar, the 
Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. Vane. It dates firom 
r. 1090, but Uie work remaining is chiefly later. By 
the north door is a stoup lately dug up in a neighbour- 
h^ fiirmyard, and in tne chancel is an early stone 
^gy of a knight The Hall b a stone house built by 
Francis Newport in 1608. Its most remarkable 
feature is the great attic under the massive oak roof 
timber s , which is spacious enough to hold a garrison 
of over icx> men. On a table in the garden were 
exhibited several objects of interest, including the old 
register of the church, open at the entry of Richard 
Baxter's baptism. His mother was of the Adeney (or 
Adney) fiunily, one of whom still lives at Rowton, in 
High Ercall parish, where Richard Baxter was born. 
The Ticar read extracts from a contemporary account 
of the siege and surrender of the Hall, traditions of 
which still linger among the people. The carriages 
then retraced their way to Haughmond Abbey, a 
houK of Austin Ousons founded c, 1 1 3a Mr. St. John 
Hope explained the relative position of the buildings, 
wfa& bad been modified to fit the site on the slope of 
the hilL Nothins^ of the church remains but the 
Norman doorway mto the cloister — it was probably 
demolished when the abbey buildings became the 
naaor house <»f the Barker family. 

On Saturday, JiUy 28, the annual business meeting 
fifed np the morning, and the afternoon was devoted 
to Wioxeter, under Uie guidance of Mr. G. E. Fox, 
F.&A More than half an hour was spent among 



the excavations made on the site of Uriconium nearly 
forty years ago, and a universal feeling was expressed 
that these should be extended. The remains un- 
covered consist of the baths and other public build- 
ings near to the **old wall," which for centuries was 
the only part above the surface. Wroxeter church 
contains some interesting monuments, pointed out by 
the rector, and some good traces of Norman work, 
described by Mr. D. H. S. Cranage. The Perpendi- 
cular tower has several carved stones of earlier date 
worked into it, but history is silent as to where they 
came from. Haughmond Abbey is not many miles 
away, but perhaps more probably their origin may be 
referred to Eyton-on-Severn, a mile from the village, 
where the Abbot of Shrewsbury had a country house, 
with a chapel attached, the site of which is still 
pointed out. At the dissolution Eyton came into the 
hands of Sir Thomas Bromley, whose only daughter, 
Margaret, married Sir Richard Newport, and became 
the grandmother of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who 
was born at Eyton, where the walled garden and 
Elizabethan summer - house of the old house still 
remain. One of the effigies on a tomb on the north 
side of the chancel has its broken fingers covered by a 
pair of iron gauntlets, probably from a funeral 
achievement, of which the helmet, etc., has dis- 
appeared. * 

•*On Monday, July 30, the members left Shrews- 
bury by the 10.5 a.m. train for Ludlow. Here the 
fine church, with its grand series of screens and 
tombs, its stained glass and stallwork, was described 
by the Rev. Prebendary Clayton. From the church 
the party proceeded to the castle, which was de- 
scribed by Mr. W. C. Tyrrell. The Norman keep 
has had its original arrangements obscured by the 
rebuilding of the north wall and staircase in the 
fourteenth century, but the fine thirteenth-century 
hall, with its complete appendage of offices at one 
end and the state apartments at the other, was 
examined with much interest, as was the curious 
circular nave of the chapel. After an adjournment 
for luncheon at the famous old inn The Feathers, the 
parly returned by train as far as the Craven Arms to 
allow of a visit to Stokesay. The history and principal 
features of this fine thirteenth-century hall and its 
appendages were described by the Rev. J. D. La 
Touche, M.A., who illustrated his remarks by an 
excellent series of drawings and ground-plans. After 
an inspection of the little church hard by, which 
contains a fine canopied double pew of Jacobean 
date, the party returned to Shrewsbury by train. In 
the eveiiing the concluding meeting of the institute 
was held in the music hall, when votes of thanks 
were passed to the several gentlemen who had so 
kindly thrown open for inspection their houses and 
churches, etc., to those who had ably elucidated and 
described the various features of interest. 

" On Tuesday the members assembled at 10 a.m., 
and drove to Buildwas. Here the ruins of the 
Cistercian abbey were demonstrated by Mr. W. H. 

* We have had more disappointments in bringing out this 
number of the Antiquary than any other we have edited, we 
suppose through the hohday engagements of our contributors. 
The account of the Institute meetings has been kept back till 
the last mom<'nt for its completion, but as it has not arrived we 
have ventured to borrow the account of the last two days from 
our contemporary, the Buikltr, 
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St. John Hopei who pointed out the various evidences 
of the singular division of the church into presbytery, 
monk's choir, retro-choir, and choir of the conversi^ 
and explained the reason of the division wall built in 
front of the piers throughout the length of the church. 
Mr. Hope called attention to the admirable example 
afforded of the normal and primitive Cistercian 
arrangement, which he also suggested had continued 
till the suppression, and not been disturbed as at 
Fountains and Kirkstall. Though the church only 
equalled in length the nave of Kirkstall, it presented 
a miniature representation of all the original arrange- 
ments of that interesting church. After inspecting 
the chapter-house and other remains of the conventual 
buildings, the party reinimed the journey to Wenlock, 
where a halt was made. After lunch a visit was paid 
to the extensive ruins of the great Cluniac Priory of 
St. Milburga, which were described by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. By the courtesy of Mr. C. Milnes- 
Gaskell an mspection was permitted of the very 
interesting fifteenth-century group of chambers form- 
ing the east side of the farmery cloister, known as the 
'prior's house.* Mr. Hope showed that this really 
consisted of at least three complete sets of chambers, 
communicating by a common passage or gallery built 
over the east cloister alley. After a brief inspection 
of the parish church, which was described by Mr. 
Cranage, and of the maces and charters of the 
Corporation of Wenlock, the party returned to 
Shrewsbury, and so the meeting came to a most 
successful end. The members were favoured by fine 
weather throughout, and the arrangements made by 
the committee were excellent and most ably carried 
out by the hon. director, Mr. E. Green, and the hon. 
secretary, Mr. M. Stephenson. The most commend- 
able punctuality was maintained throughout." 

^ «o$ ^ 

The British ARCHiisoLOGiCAL Association held 
their annual meeting at Manchester from July 30 to 
August 4. We had arranged for a special report, but 
through some mishap it has not come to hand, and 
we have to be content with a brief summary. The Lord 
Mayor received the members on Juljr 30 in the Town 
Hall, the complimentary remarks bemg acknowledged 
by Mr. Wyon, the Hon. Treasurer. The Cathedral and 
Chcetham's College were inspected under the guidance 
of Rev. E. F. Letts. At the conversazione in the 
evening Mr. Earwaker described various old deeds 
and documents pertaining to the corporation. — On 
July 31 Chester was visited. St. John's chapel, St. 
Mary's church, the Grosvenor Museum with its wealth 
of Roman sculptures, the Rows, the cathedral, and 
the city walls were all- inspected, and yet there was 
time for ** a sumptuous luncheon, pro\4dcd by the 
Deputy- Mayor." In the evening papers were read by 
Colonel Fishwick on the ** Pre -Roman Churches of 
Lancashire," by Dr. Hooppell on ** Roman Roads 
round Manchester," and by Mr. Axon on ** Visitations 
of the Plague in Lancashire and Cheshire. — On 
August I Little Mytton church and Whalley abbey 
and church were visited, and in the evening a .lime- 
light lecture was riven l)y Mr. Wyon on the " Great 
Seals of England." — On August 2 visits were paid to 
the church and town-hall of Macclesfield, the chapel 
and hall of Marton, the church of Astbury, and 
Little Morcton hall were all visited.— On August 3 the 



members proceeded to Nantwich, Dorfold hall, Adon 
church, and Bunbury church, and in the evening were 
entertained at a conversazione by the Mayor of Salford 
in the Peel Park Museum. — On August 4, some of 
the members visited Littleborough, and thence pro* 
ceeded to inspect the Roman road on Blackstone 
Edge, under the able guidance of Dr. H. CoUey 
March, F.S.A. 

^^^ ^kl^ ^V9 

^Wo ^'y ^^V 

The Royal Society ok Antiquaries of Ireland 
and the Cambrian ArchvCOlogical Associatiok 
assembled at Carnarvon for a Joint meeting extending 
over four days, and beginning on July 16. This re- 
union of the leading archaeologists of Wales and 
Ireland is of considerable interest ; there has always 
been a bond of sympathy between the two societies 
whose meetings synchronize this week. Both societies 
were founded in the forties, during the period of 
archaeological revival of that decade, and from that 
time to the present the friendly intercourse that was 
established by the founders has been maintained by 
their successors, and of late years considerably 
strengthened. In 1S90 the suggestion of joint meet- 
ings was first made by Mr. Romilly- Allen, editor of 
Archaologia Cambrensis^ to Mr. Ccichrane, the editor 
of the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquarian 
and the latter gentleman, in his capacity of hon. sec, 
took the matter up, and had an invitation addressed 
to the Cambrians to visit Ireland, which was cordially 
accepted, and resulted in the Great Killamey and 
West Kerry expedition, which proved such a success, 
upwards of 150 members of both societies being 
conducted through a territory rich in antiquities, and 
unsurpassed as regards scenery. Some of the places 
visited, such asthe Dingle Promontory and St. Michael's 
Rock — an island in the Atlantic — are amongst the 
most remote and inaccessible parts of the United 
Kingdom, yet the arrangements were so complete that 
the undertaking was carried out with comoantive 
ease to the visitors. The return visit of toe Iririi 
antiquaries to their Welsh brethren has been equally 
successful. — A meeting was held in the evening the 
chief interest being a paper by Mr. Coflfey on " Pre* 
historic Ornament and it Relation to Cup and Qide 
Markings." 

On July 17 the large party left Carnarvon hj the 
8.30 a.m. train for Conway, where they visited the 
castle, the church, and the town walls, and that fine 
Elizabethan mansion, built by Robert Wynne, known 
as Plas Mawr. After lunch the party drove to the 
Roman station of Conovium at Caerhun. On the 
return journey a halt wss made at Bangor, in order 
that the members might visit Penrhyn Oistle. Here 
the president. Lord Penrhyn, gave his inaugural ad- 
dress, which was of a brief and slight character. 

On July 18 a long carriage excursion was ntade. 
The first halt was at the highly interesting chnrdi of 
Clynnogfawr, which was described by Mr. Harold 
Hughes. It is a fine example of a cruciform Perpen- 
dicular church, and seems particularly fine when 
compared with the usual humble churches of Wdsh 
parishes. St. Beuno's chapel is a building standxMr 
apart from the church on the south-west side, and 
communicating with the tower by a primitive vaulted 
chapel. There was not much time for its ezanunn- 
tion by the ardiaeologists, bat we believe the 
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to be earlier than either chapel or church. To the 

chvrch belongs a mazer witn silver rim, inscribed 

Tu Nazemus Rex Judeorum Fili Dei Miserere Mei, 

The illustrated programme (which was for the most 

excellently done and delightfully full) was here caught 

tripping, this mazer bowl being described as a chalice. 

St. fieuno's money-box is an interesting chest with 

triple locks cut out of the solid oak. St. Beuno's 

Well, the site, even in comparatively modern days, of 

so many miracles of healing, was visited ; it is still 

enclosed within a low wall having seats and recesses. 

The Clynnog cromlech, a quarter of a mile to the west 

of the church, is the only one in Wales that shows 

tnoes of sculpture, the capstone being covered with 

cap-markings. Llanaelhairm church was next visited, 

where much discussion arose between Professors Sayce 

and Rhys and others on an inscribed early Christian 

gfavestone which was found in adjacent ground in 

1865, and is now placed inside the church in the north 

tnnsept The ascent was then made of the Tre'r 

Ceifi, an early British fortified enclosure situated 

on the top of one of the conical peaks of Yr Eifl. 

This prehistoric fortress, 1,591 feet above the sea, is of 

an irregular oval shape, 900 feet long by 370 feet 

wkfe. A short visit was subsequently paid to the 

Britiih earthwork of Dinas Dindle by the seashore. 

On July 19 expeditions were made to Beaumaris, 
Faunon, and Yuys Seiriol, or Puffin Island. All 
that remains on the island of the once extensive 
ecclesiastical buildings is a tower with a pyramidal 
ioo( probably of the eleventh century. The cruci- 
finn Roman church of Penmon, with a central tower 
like that on Pufiin Island, was described by 
ICr. Arthur Baker. In the field above the church is 
a early cross, and here Mr. Romilly- Allen, the well- 
known expert on such subjects, delivered an interest- 
ing address. He said that the art of the sculpture on 
the don showed it to belong to the pre-Norman 
aeriod, the character of the ornament being similar to 
dMft of the Hibemo-Saxon illuminated MSS. dating 
60B the seventh to the eleventh centuries. In point 
of site and beauty the Penmon cross could not 
eoBpafe with the magnificent specimens at Clonmac- 
■oiK, Monasterboice, and Kells, that were so familiar 
to the Irish antiquaries present. Nevertheless, it 
powffTurd features of very considerable interest as 
throwin g light on the development of so-called 
Oddc ornament. On one face was a typically 
Scndinavian pattern, resembling a chain of rings, 
vhkh is found almost exclusively on fonts in Sweden, 
lie lane-inscribed crosses of the Isle of Man, and 
ODHei on the neighbouring coast of Cumberland. 
On another face was a panel containing a figure of a 
with a nimbus round the head, with a beast- 
man on each side. A similar representation 
00 the cross at Moone Abbey and elsewhere 
Ifdand, and it had been suggested by the late 
" or Weitwood that the subject represented was 
seised by the Jews. On a third face was a 

E\ key-pattern, which was also to be seen on the 
Adiwynfian in Flintshire, Llangaffo in Anglesey, 
mk on several stones in Cheshire. There was thus 
feet evidence of a mixture of Scandinavian, Irish, 
mk Saxon art, which latter was more akin to 
Culonngian than to Irish art Mr. Allen expressed 
^' It with Professor A. H. Haddon in believing 



that mixture of race was an important factor in stimu- 
lating the intellectual faculties and producing an 
efflorescence of ornament in art. He did not think 
that the early Christian or pre-Norman art of England, 
Wales, and Scotland was imported en bloc fiom 
Ireland. It seemed to him far more probable that 
this particular phase of decoration, of which the 
characteristic features are interlaced work, key-patterns, 
and spirals, combined with zoomorphic designs in a 
peculiar manner, existed in varying degrees of perfec- 
tion throughout Great Britain, and in some parts of 
Europe, from the seventh to the eleventh centuries, 
and that it was developed differently in different 
localities, a good deal depending on the relative 
strength of the Scandinavian, Celtic, or Saxon 
influence existing at a particular time or place. 
Mr. Allen referred briefly to two other monuments of 
the pre-Norman period at Penmon, namely the cross- 
base utilized as a font in the church, and the shaft 
built into the wall of the refectory as the lintel of a 
window. Beaumaris church is not {particularly interest- 
ing, but it has some good fifteenth-century stalls in 
the misericord, a fine sixteenth- century brass, and a 
fifteenth-century altar-tomb with alabaster effigies. 
The best feature of Beaumaris Castle is the chapel. 

On July 20 a carriage excursion was made through 
Llanberis Pass. The members saw more of natural 
beauties than of antic^uities on this day, but Dinas 
Dinorwig, an early British fortified camp ; the round 
tower of Dolbadom Castle, erected by Edward II. to 
guard the pass into the defiles of Snowdon ; and the 
Roman inscribed stone at Llanrug, were all considered 
well worth visiting. 

On the evening of Friday various papers of a 
popular character were read, illustrated by limelight 
lantern and slides. — Most of the members left early 
on Saturday, but a small contingent visited Carnarvon 
Castle and church and the remains of the Roman city 
of Segontium. 
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The Sussex Arch^ological Society held their 
annual meeting at Horsham on August 9, when there 
was a large gathering of members and friends. 
Horsham station was reached just before eleven 
o'clock, Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S. A, taking charge 
of the party at this point and pointing out, as they 
passed into the town, a picturesque building called 
North's Chapel. The origin of the name, said Mr. 
Rice, was unknown, but the house, according to Mr. 
P. S. Godman, once belonged to Lord Hoo, whose 
monument was in the parish church. A little further 
on was Horsham Park House, now in the possession 
of the Hurst family, and an interesting cottage contain- 
ing some woodwork of an early date. The Carfax 
was fully described. Mr. Rice was of opinion that 
** Carfax " was derived from the French word " Carre- 
four," a term used for an open space in which fairs 
and markets are held. The bull- ring, now enclosed 
by railings, was, with the exception of that at Brad- 
ing, Isle of Wight, the only nng left in its original 
position. Bulls were baited at Horsham till 181 1, 
and not till 1835 ^^^ ^^ practice declared illegal. 
The sport was fulW described, as also was Gaol Green 
and Richmond Terrace, the site of the old gaol. 
This gaol was remarkable as having been the place 
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where, in 1735, the last instance of pressing to death 
occurred. Middle Row was one of those narrow 
streets which used to be dedicated to certain trades. 
This one was claimed by the butchers. Mr, Rice saw 
nothing specially interesting about the Town Hall, 
but in the Causeway he paused before the house now 
occupied by Miss Hodgson, and which is reputed to 
date from the time of Henry VIH., in addition to 
calling attention to the Manor House, in the posses- 
son of Mr. Padwick, J. P., which was built in 1734. 
In the parish - room articles of antiquarian interest 
were exhibited, while Mr. J. Lewis Andr6, F.S.A., 
read an interesting paper on "Horsham Church." 
The following are the more valuable paragraphs: 
"Although there were three entrances to the north 
side of the church, there appears to have been none 
in the south, a peculiarity found in several Sussex 
examples, as at Clayton, Framfield, and Ifield. 
Early in the fourteenth century two coupled two-light 
windows were placed in the north wall — an unusual 
feature. There still remains an example at Kenil- 
worth, Warwickshire ; the one here perished in 1864. 
Soon after the insertion of this window the large north 
porch and the chapel connected with it were added ; a 
somewhat similar arrangement of porch and chantry 
may be noticed at Rye. Here at Horsham, under the 
east end of the chapel, was constructed a vaulted 
chamber, partly above and partly below the ground. 
There is, I think, little doubt as to its use, namely, as 
a receptacle for the bones found in the cemetery. 
There is a like contrivance in the south aisle at Bosham, 
and some large churches had a building quite apart 
from the main structure devoted to this purpose, as at 
Norwich Cathedral and St. Margaret's, King's Lynn. 
The outer doorway of the porch is ancient, and has by 
its sides two very singular unglazed lancets, set low 
down, and of no use for lighting, but which appear to 
me to have been used for confessional purposes (!). 
The beautiful chapel windows are correct restorations 
of the original oi)cnings. About 1350 a three-light 
window of net traceried pattern was placed in the 
south wall, and a rood-screen erected, of which more 
further on. The screen perished in 1826, the window 
in 1864. In the fifteenth century the eastern lancets 
of the chancel were displaced to make way for a 
large Perpendicular window similar in design to the 
one before us ; other windows were also inserted in 
the south aisle. Later on, in the same century, the 
south chapel was built, an addition calling for no 
special remarks ; at the same period, however, the 
roofs throughout were replaced by ones with tie-beams 
and of waggon - shaped panels. Of these much 
remain in the present roofing. The cornice to the 
chancel and the car\'ed bosses, which are in some 
cases old^ and in others faithfully copied from the 
originals, are all worth notice. The last structural 
addition was the erection of the two-storeyed vestry 
north of the church. Vestries of more than one 
storey are rare, but there is one very similar to this 
at Flamstead, Hertfordshire. The external doorway 
is ^uite modem, all old vestries being entered from 
inside the church only."— The Rev. A. F. Young 
next read an exhaustive paper on the " Vicars of 
Horsham," written by the present vicar. Dr. Robin- 
son. He gave some interesting particulars with 
regard to Matthew Allen or Allein, who was presented 



September 30, 1574, and is described in the Lambeth 
renter as "domestic" chaplain to the Archbishop 
(viz., Archbishop Grindal). The entry of his burial 
in the parish register of Horsham is in the following 
terms : " 1605 April I2 Mr. Mathew Alle3m who was 
vicker of this place." The vicar's brother, James 
Alleyn, was a notary public and master of the free 
school, and it would seem that the parish register was 
kept by him for many years. The will of Matthew 
Alleyn, dated June 26, 1605, is interesting, bat 
very long. The testator describes himself as 
" Mathew Allein of Horsham in the Dioces of 
Chichester Clerke the unprofEtable servaunte of God." 
To his brother James he gives, with 40s., " the stone 
pot that is covered with silver and the twopartes of 
Anthonius' workes and the booke called llieatnim 
Munanc Vitre;" to Nathaniell Hilton, his godson 
" the booke called Synopsis Papismi ;" and to 
Mathew White " Mr. Calvine uppon Jobe." Upon 
the subject of dilapidations he seems to have felt as 
inactively as most outgoing incumbents, and thus 
expresses himself: " Item I give to my successor the 
Vicar of Horsham the Wainescot in the Parlor and 
the Portal dore in the Hall which I bought of Mr. 
Kyffins executor uppon this condicon that he doe 
nott trouble my executor for any Dilapidaions because 
I know that in the judgment of anv indifferent men 
there is no cause to demande anie the house being in 
soe good estate as it is and well repaired and glased." 
The inventory is curious, and shows that the vicar's 
linen-press was well stored, whilst his bookcase con- 
tained " Lattimer's Sermons," " Dearinge's lecture," 
" On the Lebrues," " Gauzo civil conversacon," 
"The Resolucon, one parte," "A booke of prawns. 
Christian meditations," " A little testament with a 
psalter in it," " Mr. Smithe's sermons." " Item a newe 
service book in English," " Mr. Perkin's workes in 
English," " Marlorate uppon the Revelacons in 
Englishe," " Louth uppon the Epistle to the Gala- 
thians." The bedstead "of Wainscut in the greate 
chamber " must have been magnificent with its " Val- 
launce of blue velvet with the curtains of yeallow and 
blue sarge and three curtainrodes." Pewter was the 
predominant metal used in the vicarage, but mention 
IS also made of " one dozen silver spoones " and " a 
silver cup for wine of the new fashion." — After 
luncheon the party were conveyed in brakes to Shipley 
church, which was briefly described by the Rev. E. S, 
Arkle. Knepp Castle, the lordlv residence of Sir 
Raymond Burrell, was next visited. Here is as fine a 
collection of pictures as is probably to be found in any 
private residence in England. For an hour or so the 
visitors feasted on examples by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Teniers, Hans Holbein, Opie, Vandyck, 
Sir Peter Lely, Leslie, etc , and the original diary of 
Timothy Shelley was eagerly examined. Another 
drive, and West Grinstead church was reached. The 
vicar. Rev. KnatchbuU Hugessen, explained the more 
important features. 

^ ^ ^ 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Somerset- 
shire ARCHiPXDLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 

Society was held on August 14 and the two follow- 
ing days at Langport, under the presidency of Mr. EL 
B. Cely-Trevilian, when about a dozen interesting 
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churches, several fine old manor houses, and the 
remains of the once extensive Benedictine Abbey of 
Mochelney were visited. Proceedings commenced 
with the annual general meeting, when the report of 
the council was read, and the president delivered an 
address on the present position and prospects of 
archaeology. He alluded to the loss the society had 
sustained by the death of one of its vice-presidents. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Several new members were elected, bringing the 
number up to a total of about 56a A report was 
read respecting the work of the Somerset Record 
Society. On the first day Langport parish church, 
and the church of Sl Mary, Huish Episcopi, were 
visited, and were described by Mr. Paul, Mr. Buckle, 
and the Rev. J. Stubbs. The tower of Huish Church 
is one of the most beautiful of the splendid Per- 
pendicttlar towers of Somerset, and other fine speci- 
mens were seen at Langport, Isle Abbots, Kingsbury, 
and Long Sutton. Two meetings for the reading of 
papers were held on the first day — one at 4.30, and 
one at 8 p.m. — On the 15th the members visited 
Carthanger manor house, built by Sir John Walsh, 
I557i °ov ^ izxxBi ; Isle Abbots Church, chiefly 
remarkable for its fine tower, the niches in which still 
retain the original effigies of the saints for which they 
were constructed ; Swell Church and court ; Curry 
Rivell Church, in which some of the windows are 
among the finest examples of "Somerset Perpen- 
dicular," with rich transoms ornamented with pierced 
qoatrefoils in the spandrils. There are also remains 
of a richly-carved rood-screen. Of the once grand 
Abbey of Muchelney only a part of the cloister and 
foundations of the church are now to be seen. 
These were explained by the Vicar, Mr. Baker, who 
had superintended the excavations that had been 
made some years ago. None of the Abbey buildings 
remain, thcii^ the sites of some of them can be 
traced. — On the i6th the curious little church of Low 
Ham, an example of the "revived Gothic" of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, a queer jumble of 
sham fourteenth and fifteenth-century work, was the 
first place visited. It was built by Lord Stawell, who 
pulled down the magnificent old mansion of the Hejrts, 
inteoding to erect on the site "the most splendid 
boose in England," but died almost before it was 
commenced. High Ham Church, built 1476, retains 
many of its carved oak fittings, including a splendid 
rood loft and screen, with a carved beam above it 
over the chancel arch, which probably carried the 
rood before the screen and loft were constructed. 
Aller Church, the site of the baptism of Guthrum 
alter Kii^ Alfred's victory over the Danes, has a 
moct curious western tower built on four arches. 
There is a font, apparently of twelfth-century date, 
which is said to be the one in which Guthrum and 
his followers were baptized. Somerton Church, and 
Market Cross, Long Sutton, and Kingsbury Episcopi, 
the latter with another of the finest of the Somerset 
towers, brought to a conclusion the three days' ex- 
cnrsioo, which had been admirably arrangol and 
carried out under the direction of Colonel Bramble 
and the local committee. The following papers were 
lead, and will appear in the next volume of the 
Proceedings: Rev. J. Stubbs on " Huish Episcopi" ; 
Di. Norris on the ** Battle of Langport " ; Mr. Sanford 



on " Some Rhaetic Fossils from Wedmore " ; Canon 
Church, the Dean of Wells, and Mr. £. Buckle, on 
" Some Recent Discoveries at Wells Cathedral " ; 
Mr. Paul on " Langport Church " ; Mr. A. Bulleid 
on " Further Discoveries at the Glastonbury Marsh- 
village " ; Mr. E. Fry and Mr. Bicknell on " Somer- 
setshire Biographies." Mr. E. Buckle, diocesan 
architect, pomted out the leading features of the 
various churches and houses visited. 



^ ^ 



^ 



On August 4 the members of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A., made an excursion 
to the Priory of SS. Mary and James, Birkenhead. 
Mr. E. W. Cox acted as guide, and gave a good 
description of the ancient fabric. The Priory of 
Birkenhead was founded about 1 510, and dissolved, 
among the smaller monasteries, by Henry VIII. in 
the year 1536. This monastery was inhabited by 
sixteen monks of the Benedictine Order, under the 
control of a prior. When founded the appearance of 
the country around differed much from that which it 
presents now. ** The greater part of the Hundred of 
Wirral was one of the Earl of Chester's forests. 
Woods rich in dell and dingle girded the Priory, with 
its grange and cultivated strip ofland on the west ; " on 
the north, the little stream of the Birken swelled into a 
broad pool at its confluence with the Mersey, and 
gave its name to the new town of Birkenhead. Nearly 
opposite to Birkenhead, on the low banks of the river, 
lay the " Hamlet of Lyverpol." The claims of the 
Prior of Birkenhead were extensive. He claimed 
rights of pasture in Bidston, Moreton, and Salghall, 
and " to hold a court of the Manor of Claughton.** 
He claimed rights of fisheries, wreckage, and boats 
from the Manor of Oxton to the Mersey, and a right 
of common for his own beasts and those of his 
tenants in Tranmere. He claimed the right of ferry- 
ing passengers from Birkenhead to Liverpool, and for 
building houses for their accommodation by Royal 
Letters Patent from Edwards 11. and III. He sat in 
the Parliament of the Palatinate with the Masseys and 
Vemons, as well as with his spiritual peers, the Bishop 
of Lichfield, the Abbots of Bangor, Chester, and 
Combermere, and the Priors of Norton and Stanlaw. 
He had fiill feudal jurisdiction in his own domain. 
Of the charters ^ranted to the Prior, the first (by 
Edward IL, 13 lo) conveyed the privilege of being 
allowed to erect houses and to supply provisions for 
the accommodation of travellers who might be 
detained by contrary winds and stormy weather. 
The Prior accordingly added to his numerous responsi- 
bilities that of keeping an inn. The second cnarter 
(by Edward III., 1332) conveyed the right of ferry- 
age from Birkenhead to Liverpool, the fares being for 
man and horse twopence, lor a man alone one 
farthing. On Saturday, the market -day, the charges 
were for a man one halfpenny, for a man and what he 
could carry one penny. The market at Liverpool 
would draw many people from Wirral, and citizens of 
Liverpool who used to resort to the shrine of '* Our 
Ladye of Hilbree," on the return from their pilgrim- 
age, necessarily would p>atronize thb ferry. The 
monks of the Priory had also considerable dealings in 
grain ; they had granges scattered over the countiy, 
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each with its hailiff, who superintended the operations. 
Their Liverpool house of business was in Water 
Street, "Jonathan Hunter's hoose, Watter Street," 
we are told. " This hoose being formerly ye Granary 
belonged to the Priory of Birket, in Wirral, when 
such corne as they left unsould on ye market days was 
cared up those back stares of stone into an uper rome, 
and there lay til next market day. This hoose, called 
ye Granary of Birket Priory, was sould after ye disso- 
lution of abies by yt very name." At the dissolution 
in 1536 Birkenhead was one of the first that fell. 
The properly of the prior and monks, riches, dues, 
convent, belfry, grange, water-mill, ferry-house, and 
"feribot," messuage and tenement, lordship, and 
manor, passed into the hands of King Henry VHI., 
and afterwards to one Ralph Worsley. The dislodged 
monks were provided with 40s. and a new gown, and 
earned a livelihood, some by bookbinding, some by 
singing at Wallasey or Bidston, some perhaps by even 
lower employment as best they could. Mr. Cox had 
kindly prepared a ground-plan, showing all the build- 
ings that now remain. The Chapter House is the 
most ancient and the most interesting part of the con- 
ventual buildings, dating from its foundation in 
115a It was probably used by the monks at first as 
their chapel, until they built the priory church, a 
hundred years later, and it is known at the present 
day as St. James's Chapel. It is strange that this 
building, the oldest portion of the conventual build- 
ings, should have survived all the others that were 
built subsequently. No doubt this is partly due to its 
greater strength and solidity, and partly because it 
was doubtless thought advisable to leave some building 
intact to serve as a private chapel for the new pro- 
prietor. The party then visited the crypt, or Cellarer's 
Hall, the refectory and Prior's apartments, and other 
parts of this interesting ruin, all of which were 
described by the leader. 

^ ^ ^ 

On July 27 the new Archaeological Section of the 
Cardiff Naturalists' Society made their first 
walk. Reaching Llancaiach, a village between 
Cardiff and Merthjrr Tydvil, by railway, the party 
walked to Llancaiach Vawr, an early seventeenth- 
century mansion, now used as a farmhouse. It is one 
of the most interesting specimens of Jacobean archi- 
tecture in Glamorgan, a county not rich by any means 
in this respect. The house, which has indications of 
not being built at one time, consists of an oblong 
three-storey building, with three wings, two on the 
back and one on the front side. The main portion 
appears to have been built by Edward Pritchard, who 
was Sheriff of Glamorgan in 1599 ; and the arms of 
his family may be noticed on one of the quaint Ren- 
naissance cast-iron firebacks. Externally, the most 
noticeable feature is the absence of all regularity in 
the sizes and positions of the windows, in tact, 
external symmetry seems to have been quite dis- 
regarded. The chief rooms are on the second storey, 
and two of them are wainscotted with well-preserved 
oak panelling. The windows of these rooms, each 
consisting of three or four lights surmounted with 
obtusely -pointed arches, are peculiarly pleasing. The 
internal arrangements are dimcult to make out, owing 
to the alterations of later times ; but sufficient of the 
old work remains untouched to give a good idea of a 



Welsh mansion of times gone by. The chief living- 
room, on the ground-storey, contains quite a large 
collection of old furniture, of which a " preaching- 
chair " is perhaps the most interesting. This chair is of 
ordinary oak framework construction about 5 feet 
high, and with a sloping book-rest on the top of the 
back. These chairs, which are now rather scarce, 
were used in the early days of Welsh Nonconformity 
by itinerant preachers in their periodical services in 
private houses. Several of the party remarked that 
the collection of old pewter was the best they had 
seen in South Wales. Sweet dcely grows freely on 
the site of the old garden. The party then walked to 
Gelligaer and inspected the remains of a camp on the 
north side of the village. It is large and rectangular, 
with unmistakable indications of a Roman origin 
(probably a castra ttstiva^ for its elevated situation 
admirably adapts it for such), but any doubts as to 
this were set at rest by sundry specimens of Samian 
ware found on the spot exhibited by the vicar. The 
church of this village, like most of the village churches 
of this county, is almost devoid of architectural points 
of interest. In the tower are the old parish stocks of 
oak in excellent preservation. The only other notice- 
able feature of this church is a modern baptistry for the 
total immersion of adults, dangerous through the 
absence of fencing. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Yorkshire ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Socibty had a 
most successful two-day meeting at York on July 18 
and 19. The result amply justified the experiment 
(so far as this society is concerned) of extending a 
meeting over two days ; indeed, the numbers on the 
first day (over 200) made the p?.rt^ almost unmanage- 
ably large. The East Riding Antiquarian Society and 
the Leeds Thoresby Society were invited to attend, 
and many of their members were present. On the 
morning of the i8th the party met at the Minster, and 
were welcomed by the Dean of York. Mr. J. T. 
Mickleihwaite, F.S.A., was a most efficient dcerone, 
and related the history of the structure, with the aid 
of Professor Willis' plans, which were reproduced in 
the programmes. He showed that, although the re* 
building of the church extended over nearly 200 years, 
the later builders were largely influenced by the 
general idea of the design of the earlier, and that the 
result was a consistent whole, though all the details 
were, of course, carried out in the particular style of 
each period. In the Lady chapel Mr. Micklethwaite 
made some interesting remarks on the post-reforma- 
tion use of the mitre as exhibited in the later archi- 
epbcopal effigies. After two hours had been spent 
in an inspection of the buildings, Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope described the antiquities preserved in the vestry. 
The Archbishop of Yortc afterwards presided at the 
luncheon, and made an excellent speech, in which he 
dealt with the place of the study of archaeology in 
modern life.— In the afternoon the members were 
received at the Minster library by the Rev. Chancellor 
Paine, who described its most noteworthy treasures, 
especially those included in the valuable Hailstone 
collection. Two of the city churches were afterwards 
visited, and described by Mr. John Bilson. Holy 
Trinity church, Goodraingate, with its quaint fittings 
and exceptionally fine pamted glass, is unfortunately 
in a most deplorable condition, and the hope was 
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ex|jires6ed that the necessary repairs would be carried 
oat in such a manner as to preserve the interesting 
character of the church. The fine fiAeenth-century 
church of St. Martin, Coney Street, with its magnifi- 
cent west window, were duly admired. — In the even- 
ing the Lord Mayor (Alderman Clajrton) and the Lady 
Mayoress hospitably entertained the members at a 
conversazione in the Mansion House. Mr. A. F. 
Leach, F.S.A., read an interesting paper on "A 
Beverley Guild-Book," in which he dealt with the 
history of the Corpus Christi Guilds and Plays at 
Beverley and York. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read 
a paper on the '* Insignia of the City of York," and 
also a paper on the '* Corporation Plate," by Mr. 
T. M. Fallow, F.S.A. The insignia, plate, and 
some of the city charters were exhibited. The Lord 
Mayor was heartily thanked for his hospitality and for 
the address with which he opened the conversazione. 

On July 19 proceedings were opened by a visit to 
the manor house, now the Yorkshire School for the 
Blind. The older part is generally stated to have 
been the abbot's house of the adjoining Abbey of 
SL Mary, but Mr. Hope showed that it was much 
more likely to have been the infirmary. St. Mary's 
Abbey was next visited, and its history and the ar- 
rangement of the monastic buildings were admirably 
elucidated by Mr. Hope. St. Leonard's Hospital, 
the multangular tower, and the museum were 
examined under the guidance of the Rev. Chancellor 
Raine. — In the afternoon Mr. Bilson described All 
Saints' church. North Street, which contains fine glass 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. St. Martin- 
cum-Gregory was next visited, and the glass described 
by Mr. Hope. Some of the members then visited the 
castle and bars, while others, under Mr. Bilson's 
guidance, continued their study of the York glass in 
the churches of St John, Micklegate, St. Michael, 
Sponiei^te, St. Denis, Walmgate, etc. The pro- 
gramme issued to the members, which is generally a 
feature of the excursions of this society, contains a 
plan of the city and plans of the Minster and 
Sl Mary's Abbeys, as well as historical notices of the 
buildings visited. Great credit is due to the hon. 
sec., Mr. J. W. Walker, F.S.A., for hb efficient 
arrangements. 

^ ^ ^ 

The summer excursion meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich ARCHiGOLOGiCAL Society took place on 
July 18, in the district of Wells-next-theSea and Wal- 
singham. The party numbered upwards of 100, in- 
clnding the president. Sir Franas Boileau, Bart., 
F.S.A., Lady Boileau and family. Sir Kenneth and 
Lady Kemp, General and Mrs. W. E. Lytton-Bulwer, 
Dr. Bensly, treasurer, the Revs. W. Hudson and C. R. 
Manning, hon. sees., etc. After an early start from 
Norwich and beyond, the visitors arrived at Wells, and 
proceeded at once to Stiffkey Old Hall, about four 
miles distant, a charming old house of brick, now 
ly in ruins, built by the Lord Keeper Bacon 
\ai his son Nathaniel, and finished in 1604. It is 
constmcted in the form of a quadrangle, with a gate- 
way to the south, and is of three stories, with six 
circular projecting towers. The two towers at the inner 
angles of the courtyard contain staircases, which are 
thus outside the main buildings, according to the recom- 



mendation of " Lord Bacon," a cousin of the family, 
who advised such access to upstairs rooms in a large 
house in his ** Essay on Building." Some notes were 
read on the mansion from a paper previously printed 
in the Norfolk Archaology^ and a plan exhibited from 
Willins' Old Halls in Norfolk. The village of Stiffkey 
is beautifully diversified with wood and water and 
hills, from whence pleasant views of the sea can be 
obtained. It is to be regretted that such a house, 
with its garden terraces, soon passed away from the 
Bacon family, Nathaniel Bacon having had three 
daughters, married into distinguished Norfolk families, 
but no son ; and that, in consequence, the later owners 
have not made it a residence, and it is greatly decayed. 
From Stiffkey the party proceeded to Warham All 
Saints' Church, and a fine circular camp near it. 
This is known as the ** Danbh Camp." It is of oval 
form, covering about nine acres, and has a double 
entrenchment of banks 30 feet high, falling away to 
the south-east, where a marsh was sufficient protec- 
tion. Mr. Manning made some remarks upon it, and 
called attention to its want of similarity to Danish 
works, and rather preferred to ascribe it to the British 
period. At Walsmgham, after luncheon, the Rev. 
H. A. Wansborough, vicar of the parish, was an 
excellent guide to the beautiful and well-known ruins 
of the celebrated Priory, and recounted much of its 
history, and the pilgrimages to the famous shrine of 
"Our Lady of Walsingham," and Erasmus's visit there ; 
and also conducted the visitors over the fine parish 
church, with its magnificent font. A short stop was 
made to see the exquisite roadside chapel at Houghton- 
in-the-Dale, so long a distressing object of neglect 
and ruin, but now happily being restored by Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner, by the munificence of a lady, for 
the use, it is believed, of some charitable institution 
under the supervision of the Cowley Fathers. Con- 
tinuing the excursion, the grand brick mansion of 
Wolverton Manor House, at East Barsham, so well 
known by Britton's and Pugin's engravings, was next 
visited. Built by Sir William Fermor at the close of 
the reign of Henry Vll., its walls and turrets and 
chimneys are richly ornamented with arms and devices, 
and its sadly-ruined state, overgrown with ivy and 
shrubs, caused much expression of regret, and it was 
determined to appeal to the owner. Lord Hastings, at 
least to take measures to stay further decay. The 
arms of Henry Vll. are over the principal entrance- 
door, and those of Henry VIII. on the gateway. It 
was from hence that Henry VIII. is said to have 
walked barefoot to the shrine at Walsingham. After 
tea, supplied by the kindness of the Rev. W. and 
Mrs. Martin at East Barsham Rectory, the church was 
visited — a building of no great interest, bereft of its 
chancel. At the east end is a fine marble monument 
in the south wall to Marv, wife of James Calthorpe, 
Esq., sole heiress of William Fermor, 164a On the 
lower part the sculptors' names appear, "Johannes et 
Matthias Christmas Fratres Fecerunt." There is 
some good glass, representing angels, in situ in the 
tracery of a north window ; and on the floor of the 
nave is a large slab with the indent of a very remark- 
able brass, now entirely gone. It is much worn, but 
has represented a figure, under a triple canopy, of a 
knight or man in armour, with the basdnet and 
camail of the time of Richard II., and beside him 
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another similar, but much smaller, figure, over whose 
head has apparently been a scroll. In several places 
on the stone, where space allowed, there has been a 
circular device or arms within a |[arter. Some 
interesting history as to this memorial, which has 
probably been removed from the destroyed chancel, 
remains to be discovered. There are also two fine 
cofHn-lids with crosses, now lying in the churchyard 
near the north porch. 

^^ ^ ^ 

On July 21 the members of the Bradford His- 
torical AND Antiquarian Society visited Kirkby 
Lonsdale. Mr. E. P. Peterson, F.S.A., directed the 
attention of the p>arty to the structural features of the 
Devil's Bridge, which b supposed to date from about 
the year I lOO. Viewed from either above or below, 
the bridge presents a strikingly picturesque appear- 
ance, and is considered almost unique in England. 
Mr. Harris said the placid water effects then observable 
were not always present In August, 1891, the Lune 
rose about 15 feet above the ordinary level, filling up the 
bed of the stream even above the sills of the bridge. 
The legend as to the origin of the bridge natunuly 
came in for mention, giving rise to the usual amount 
of incredulity. Mr. Harris next conducted the party 
through his beautiful grounds to Lunefield, which 
occupies a commanding position near to the river. 
From Lunefield the party proceeded to the parish 
church of St Mary, of which an architectural de- 
scription was given by Mr. Peterson. The early por- 
tion of the structure is of the Norman period, 
indicated by three heavy Norman arches on the north 
side of the west end of the nave. The decorations 
were not completely carried out, for the carving of 
the capitals is only executed on one side, and the 
arches are scored as if for a zigzag pattern, which 
was also left unfinished. Next in date are the corre- 
sponding arches on the south side, which are less 
massive, and the capitals and mouldings of which are 
of inferior workmanship. The difference in style and 
execution was suggestive of the funds havine run short 
during the period of erection. There is said to be a 
striking likeness between the pillars and arches of the 
earlier period and those in the nave of Durham 
Cathedral. The more recent additions were likewise 
pointed out by Mr. Peterson, who also referred to the 
restoration of the church by the Earl of Bective in 
1866.— On Auc[ust 6 the members made an excursion 
to Durham Cathedral 

^ ^ ^ 

The members of the Arclueological Section of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute visited 
Repton on July 27. Arriving at Willington Station 
shortly before three o'clock, the party were met at the 
Willington Bridge (over the Trent) l^ the Rev. F. C. 
Hipkins, assistant-master at Repton School, who had 
very kindly consented to conduct the p>arty over the 

¥'ound and explain the various objects of interest, 
he first of these was the remains of^apparently some 
old earthworks, the ground in a field bordering on the 
road being raised in the shape of an oblong rectangle, 
with duplicated side walls, enclosing two round 
tumuli. The place is locally known as *' The Buries," 
and there is much speculation as to its origin, the 
general opinion being that a Roman or Saxon camp 
was originally situated there. Its exact date and 



nature, however, is likely to remain for some time to 
come a subject of speculation only, for all excavation 
or investigation is strictly forbidden by the con- 
servatism of the lord of the manor. Here, also, was 
pointed out portions of the old course of the Trent — 
a narrow sinking in the land, here and there filled 
with water, extending in a rough semicircle for two 
or three miles. At Repton church the JpAi'ty were 
received by the vicar (the Rev. George Wood3ratt), 
who read a few notes on the church. St. Wystan, to 
whom the church is dedicated, was a devout Mercian 
prince, who, on being murdered by his cousin in 849, 
was buried in the monastery then existing at Repton, 
which had attained to such fame in those dajrs that 
burial within its precincts was accounted a great 
honour, and had come to be regarded as the West- 
minster Abbey of Merda. Founded about the year 
650, the monastery was destroyed by the Danes in 
874, the Saxon crypt alone escaping the general 
devastation, and for about a hundred years there was 

{)robably no church at all in Repton, until, in 970, the 
ater Saxon church was built on the site of the old 
monastery. The whole of the church (with the 
exception of the chancel) appears to have been 
restored in the Norman and again in the early 
Decorated period, the exquisite spire being the latest 
addition, in the year 134a There are consequently 
embraced within its walls all the various styles ii 
architecture, from Saxon to Perpendicular. In 1792 
the old carvings were swept away and other " restora- 
tion " effected, and in 1854 two round Saxon arches 
at the east end of the nave, and replaced with the 
present pointed arches — this for the sake of uniformity. 
The ** horse-box " pews were removed, and the 
ancient floor restored, in 1885, at a cost of over 
;f 3,000. The Saxon crypt, discovered by a grave- 
digger falling into it through the bottom of a grave 
he was digging, is almost tmique. Some interesting 
old deeds (transcribed some years a^ by Rev. Dr. 
Cox) were exhibited by the vicar. The Priory was 
next visited. It was bmlt in 1 1 72 by Matilda, dai^hter 
of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, son of Henry I. In 
1538 it shared the fate of most of the smaller 
monasteries, and was dissolved, the Commissionen 
appointed by Henry VIII. having reported that its 
monks were living dissolute lives. The buildings and 
lands were assigned to one Thomas Thacker, whose 
son, '* being alarmed with the news that Queen Mary 
had set up the abbeys again," pulled down three sid^ 
of the Priory in the year 1 540. The remaining side 
is now the residence of Mr. Hipkins. By the kind- 
ness of Canon Fumeaux, the head- master of the 
school, the party were shown the old hall, containing 
some very fine oak-panelled rooms, and an ancient 
kitchen with an oak roof. The remains of the old 
Priory church, and a most interesting wall built out of 
the many curious fragments and relics found when 
levelling a site for the school cricket field, were then 
seen. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire ARCHiCOLO- 
GICAL Society held their seventeenth annual meeting 
at Ledbury on July 24, 25, and 26. The members 
assembled in the old Town Hall, where they were 
welcomed by Mr. Biddulph, M.P. The hon. secre- 
tary (Rev. W. Bazeley) read the annual report, which 
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was highly satisfiictory as to numbers and financial 
position, there being 443 members and a balance in 
band of jf 442 6s. 6d. In this report various recom- 
mendations were made to the soaety by the council — 
that a piece of plate should be presented to Sir John 
Maclean for his eminent services as editor of the 
society's transactions for the last sixteen years ; that a 
photographic and archxological survey of Gloucester- 
shire be commenced under the auspices of the society ; 
and that the financial year of the society commence 
00 January i and end on the last day of December, 
instead of April, as heretofore. The council had 
much pleasure in reporting to the members that a 
very beautiful inkstand, with a suitable inscription, 
was presented in June to Sir John Maclean, by Sir 
Brook Kay and other members of the society, on 
behalf of the council The photographic societies of 
Gk>ucestershire had been invited to send delegates to 
the executive committee, to draw up a scheme for a 
p^iotographic archaeological survey of Gloucestershire. 
Favourable replies had been received. — Mr. M. Bid- 
dulpb, M.P., was then introduced as the new presi- 
dent of the society, and in the course of his address 
drew attention to historical events and places in the 
district. He referred to the magnificent old British 
camp on the Herefordshire Beacon, the entrenchments 
on which could be seen stretching for miles round the 
hilL The Wall Hills Gimp was of much the same 
age. There were very few, if any, Roman remains 
oo this side of the county. The town of Ledbury 
was mentioned in Domesday Book. From 1295 to 
1304 the town returned two members to Parliament. 
TtMt household roll of Bishop Swinfield in the thir- 
teenth century showed that roe deer were obtained 
from Colwall Chase and Dingwood Chase. Mr. Bid- 
dulph related an account of the fight which took 
place between Prince Rupert and Colonel Massey in 
the principal street during the Civil War. He pro- 
duced an officer's sword of that period, found in the 
roof of a house opposite his (Mr. Biddulph's) residence, 
where Prince Rupert lodged. Mr. Biddulph alluded 
to other historical matters, and regretted the apparent 
absence of traditions in England, like there were in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales.— After lunch the com- 
pany proceeded in breaks to the village of Bosbury, 
where they inspected the parish church, with its de- 
tached tower, and the remains of a thirteenth- century 
bishop's palace and Preceptories of the Knights 
Templars and Knights Hospitallers. — At Ledbury 
afterwards papers were read on " Sepulchral Effigies 
in Churches near Ledbury," " Knights Templars and 
Hospitallers," and the " Church Bells of Gloucester- 
shire." — ^The proceedings on Wednesday comprised an 
excursion to oifTerent points of interest between Led- 
bury and Malvern. Among the places visited were 
the site of Bronsil Castle, of which there are very few 
remains except the double moat ; Holly Bush Pass, 
and the andent earthworks and settlement on Mid- 
summer Hill ; Mr. G. H. Piper being the guide. 
Birtsmorton, formerly the residence of the Nanfan 
family, was next examined, and then the party drove 
to Little Malvern, where they examined the ancient 
conventual church, now used as the parish church. 
The greater part of the day was spent on the old 
British encampment on the Herefordshire Beacon, the 
formation of which was explained by the general 



secretary. After dinner at the Feathers Hotel, the 
party were received by the president and Lady Eliza- 
beth Biddulph at the Park. — The meeting concluded 
on Thursday. About two- thirds of the number pre- 
sent on the second day assembled in the Town Hall, 
where, previous to excursioning, the opportunity was 
taken of passing a vote of thanks to Mr. and Lady 
Elizabeth Biddulph for their entertainment of the 
members and associates on Wednesday evening at the 
Park. — Votes of thanks were also accorded to the 
readers of papers, the clergy and other gentlemen who 
had acted as guides, and the local secretaries. — The 
party left the market -hall to view Ledbury parish 
church, the Rector being their guide. The church is 
now undergoing restoration at a cost of £<i^^xx>^ of 
which ;f 2,000 nas yet to be raised. Vaults which 
have fallen in are being filled. The church is a very 
fine edifice, and its oiapels and monuments were 
viewed with interest. The Rector drew particular 
attention to the remains of Norman pillars which sup- 
ported the present columns, and to what were appar- 
ently Saxon foundations just exposed. There was 
some difference of opinion as to whether they were 
the foundations of a Saxon church, and the architect 
undertook to make a searching examination. It was 
considered that a special visit should be paid to this 
church, and this will probably be arranged. A car- 
riage excursion then left for Dymock, Kempley (where 
there is a church noted for its wall-paintings), and 
Much Marcle. At Much Marcle Church the hand- 
some effigies of Lady Audelev, Lady Mortimer, and 
of the Wallwyn and Kyrle uimilies were much ad- 
mired. Mortimer Castle was inspected, and Mr. 
Piper gave an account of a great landslip at Marcle, 
described by Drayton as **The Wonder." Lunch 
was provided at Dymock by the Rev. R. and Mrs. 
Horton ; and, after an inspection of the parish church 
there, the party left by an early train for home. 

^ ^ ^ 

The annual meeting of the Kent ARCHiEOLOGiCAL 
Society was held at Faversham on July 31 and 
August I. The Mayor (Jabez Smith, Esq. ) welcomed 
the president (Earl Stanhope, F.S.A), the council, 
and members to the ancient borough in the Town 
Hall, where the municipal regalia was displayed for 
inspection. The report, read by the hon. sec., 
Mr. George Payne, F.S A, was of a highly satisfec- 
tory nature, and unanimously adopted. After the 
transaction of some formal business, the parish church 
was visited, under the guidance of the vicar, the Rev. 
C. E. Donne. The present structure is temp. 
Edward I., and partially built with the materials of an 
earlier church. It contains some interesting wall- 

gaintings and numerous brasses. The Grammar 
chool, built in 1588, was next inspected, F. F. 
Giraud, Esa., Town Clerk, acting as guide. The 
ancient building is now used by the Freemasons, and 
has recently been restored with great care by that 
body. On returning to the Town Hall, the Mayor 
hospitably invited the large company to partake of 
light refreshment The afternoon was given up to the 
Norman church of the nuns at Davington and the 
adjoining Priory, kindly opened to the society by 
Mrs. Bramah. The chaplain, the Rev. Cams Vale 
Collier, described them very fully, and subsequently 
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conducted the p>arty through the Priory, where the 
collections formed by the late Mr. Willemenl, F.S A., 
were displayed. Later on a visit was paid to Preston 
church, where Canon Scott Robertson read an exhaus- 
tive paper on its history. The dinner, which took 
place in the Drill Hall, was well attended. Earl 
Stanhope presided, supported by the Mayor and a 
goodly number of the council of the society. — The 
evening meeting commenced at 7.45 p.m., the presi- 
dent again occupying the chair, when papers weie 
read by Mr. F. F. Giraud, on "The Service of 
Shipping of the Barons of Faversham " ; on ** The 
Heraldry displayed in the Churches to be Visited 
during the Meeting," by the Rev. Carus Vale Collier, 
Mr. George Payne, F.S. A., following with an address 
on the "Antiquities of Faversham." — After the meet- 
ing, those members remaining in the town for the 
night examined a small but very choice collection of 
antiquities on view in the Institute. These were lent 
by Messrs. W. £. and J. Rigden, Mr. Morris, and 
others. — The second day was devoted to the study of 
the churches to the south of Faversham and the 
London road, those visited being Boughton-under- 
Blean, Selling, Sheldwich, and Throwley. Boughton 
and Sheldwich were described by their respective 
vicars, the Rev. J. A. Boodle and the Rev. B. S. 
Maiden, while Canon Scott Robertson acted as 
cicerone at Selling and Throwley. Before leaving 
the last-named place Canon Knight, the vicar, and 
Mrs. Knight dispensed kindly hospitality. 
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For the first time in its history, the Devonshire As- 
sociation FOR THE Advancement of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art met on July 31 at South 
Molt on. A suite of rooms at the Town Hall was 
placed at the disix)sal of the members, and, in the 
absence of the Mayor, the company were received by 
Mr. Dudley J. C. Bush. In the course of his speech, 
Mr. Bush mentioned that a letter had been sent by 
Mr. Trelawney Sanders, of Newton Abbot, pointing 
out the frequency of names in the neighbournood of 
South Molton indicating intercourse with Ireland, such, 
for instance, as East Irishborough and West Irish- 
borough and Irishcombe. — Mr. Brushfield, in respond- 
ing on behalf of the association, referred in feeling 
terms to the death of Mr. Cock, the local analyst. — 
A meeting for business purposes followed, when it was 
decided that next year's meeting should be held at 
Okehampton, with Lord Halsbury as president. — At 
eight o'clock the members reassembled in order to 
listen to the presidential address. Before this was 
delivered, however, a purse of a hundred guineas was 
presented to the Rev. W. Harpley in recognition of 
his services as honorary secretaty since the formation 
of the association, thirty-three years ago. — The presi- 
dent for the year (Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., M.A.) 
was then introduced by Mr. BrushBcld. The subject 
of his address, which occupied about three-quarters of 
an hour, was ** Early English Freeholders." His con- 
clusion was as follow: "We must think of these 
landowners as squires in a small wav, not as peasant 
proprietors, but they were not lords of manors. Their 
number and wide distribution seem inconsistent with 
that universal prevalence of the manorial system in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, which one or two 



late writers have expected us — I will not say to take 
for granted, but to accept as adequately proved." — On 
Wednesday reports were presented on behalf of the 
committees on scientific memoranda and on Devon- 
shire folklore. The report of the Dartmoor Explora- 
tion Committee proved exceptionally important, 
relating principally to recent discoveries at Grims- 
pound, near Manaton. — Papers were read bv Mr. 
Robert Bumard on the ** Exploration of Hut-Circles 
in Broadun Ring and Broadun," and bv Mr. Baring- 
Gould on ** Hut-Circles at Tavy Cleave.'^ A discussicm 
followed, in which Mr. Worth gave it as his opinion 
that these hut-drcles belonged to the neolithic age. — 
Mr. R. N. Worth then read a paper on " Early Days 
in South Molton." The operative charter of South 
Molton was first granted by Elizabeth in 1590^ and 
confirmed by Charles II. ; but the town sent representa- 
tives to Parliament in the time of Edward L, and 
claimed, by prescription, to be a borough of far higher 
antiquity. Mr. Worth went on to say that the 
occasion of this paper was the discovery of a charter 
granted to the mhabitants soon after the Norman 
Conquest by a member of the family of the Turbcr- 
villes. This he had found among the family muni- 
ments of Colonel Pole-Carus, of Anthonys. Mr. 
Worth exhibited a beautiful photograph of the charter, 
read an English translation ot the document, and made 
comments on its contents. — The President, having 
inspected the charter, observed that, according to one 
clause in it, fines imposed on the burgesses for variooi 
causes were to be "drunk up on the spot." — Under 
the heading of " Furse of Moreshead," an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. Hedley Carpenter, of Tiverton, 
summariring a manuscript recently found among some 
old documents in a West of England country house, 
and written by Robert Furse, of Dene Prior, Devon, 
in 1592. — In the course of a paper on ** Clerical and 
Social Life in Devon in 1287," Dr. Brownlow 
(Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton) referred to his 
father, an Anglican rector in the county, and men- 
tioned that a farmer's wife, having borne her husband 
ten children, sent the youngest to the rector, sa]ring 
that as he took the tenth pig, he ought to take the 
tenth child. — The Rev. S. G. Harris related a 
similar anecdote.— In the evening the annual dinner 
of the association was held in the Assembly-room of 
the George Hotel. 

On Thursday, at 10 a.m., the reading and discussion 
of papers were resumed, and lasted till four o'clock. 
Papers were read on the following subjects : By the 
Rev. S. G. Harris, on ** Churston Ferrars and the 
Brixham Records of Briefs " ; by Dr. Brushfield, on 
the " Church of All Saints, East Budleigh, part iu.," 
and Churchwardens' Accounts of East Budleigh"; 
by Mr. Worth, on the " Stone Rows of Dartmoor," 
and the "Three Towns in 1522-IC23" ; by the Rev. 
O. J. Reichel, on the ** Leuca or Lug of Doomsday," 
and the ** Hundred of Hartland in the Geld Roll"; 
by Mr. G. Mark Doe, on the " Blowing up of Torring- 
ton Church, 1645 " ; by Mrs. Frances Troup, on the 
"Rev. Matthew Mundy, i., ii., iii., iv. "; by Dr. 
Prowse, on ** An Index to Risdon's Survey of Devon- 
shire-Personal Names" ; by Miss Helen Saunders, on 
** A List of Plants Growing Wild in the Parish of 
Southmolton and some Neighbouring Parishes." — 
During the afternoon the mumdpal insignia were sub- 
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mitted for inspection, the bailiff's staf!^ the oldest of 
the set (date, 1726), being pronounced very handsome. 
— A trip to the Doone valley, calling on the way at 
Northmolton to inspect the church, was arranged for 
Friday. 

^*^ ^^> ^^v 

The second summer excursion of the present season 
of the East Riding Antiquarian Society was 
held on August 16. The members and their friends, 
to the number of about sixty, met at Hull in front of 
the Royal Station Hotel at ii a.m., when carriages 
onnveyed them to Preston. Here they were met by 
the vicar. Rev. E. Evcrs. The president of the 
Society (Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.) gave an account of 
the structure, with a brief outline of its history. He 
said that the church of Preston was given in 1 1 16 by 
Stephen, Earl of Albemarle, to the Abbey of St. 
Martin's, Albemaile, in Normandy. This gift, to- 
gether with the three chapels of Hedon, was con* 
firmed to the abbey in the reign of Stephen, but in 
1229 the abbey granted the church of Preston to the 
Archbishop of York, who appropriated its revenues to 
foond a subdeanery at the Cathedral Church. Dr. 
Cox described the church as in the main rebuilt, after 
a. substantial fashion, in the Perpendicular style of the 
fifteenth century, but having an Early English 
thirteenth century arcade between the nave and the 
south aisle. The chancel, which is said to have had 
a good many Early Engli^ features, was almost com- 
pletely renewed after an unhappy fashion in 187a 
The restoration of the body of the church, begun in 
1880, was carried out on much better lines ana with 
great care, though the exposure of the rubble of the 
interior walls was to be regretted. The tower was 
described as a remarkably good example of solid 
Perpecdicular work. The remains of a beautiful 
alabaster reredos, found beneath the pavement in 
1880, was described in detail. Dr. Cox speaking 
confidently as to its being the delicate work of 
Nottinghajn artificers of the fifteenth century working 
in Derbyshire alabaster from the Chellaston pits. 
Comments were also offered upon the roisters, which 
are perfect from 1559 downwards, upon the parish 
account books, and the communion plate of this 
orderly and well-cared-for church. — A short drive 
brought the party to the once famous port of Hedon, 
now a small sleepy little town with grass growing in 
the streets, and the whole predominated by the noble 
fiibric of the great church of St. Augustine, the only 
one of the three large churches yet remaining, all of 
which were formerly chapels of the parochial church 
of Preston. — Mr. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A., made a clear 
and most efficient guide to Hedon, of which he is 
the coming historian. — On entering the town from 
Preston the moated site of the Hospital of the Holy 
Sepulchre, a well-endowed refuge for lepers, was 
pointed out. The church of St. Augustine first 
claimed attention. Mr. Boyle said that the oldest 
part of the present church was the south transept, 
which datcfd from about the close of the twelfth 
century, whilst the north transept and the choir are 
well-developed Early English of the early part of the 
thirteenth century. The nave, save the two bays at 
the west, which are of Decorated fourteenth-century 
work, is of late geometrical design, about 130a The 
fine central Perpendicular tower is known by docu- 



mentary evidence to have been built between the 
years 1427 and 1437. — After luncheon at the Sun Inn, 
when several new members were elected, including 
Lord Londesborough, Mr. Boyle conducted the 
party to the western haven, which is a long artificial 
canal constructed in the early Norman days. They 
next visited the sites of the two destroyed churches of 
St. James and St. Nicholas, where interesting infor- 
mation was given as to the former condition of these 
fabrics. On the lawn of Holyrood House stands the 
fine cross from the submerged village green of Kilnsea, 
and it was carefully examined. At the Town Hall 
the Mayor (Mr. Park) welcomed the visitors, and 
permitted them to inspect the old Corporation 
insignia and plate, which includes the oldest civic 
mace now in use in England. A brief address was 
given by Alderman 0. R. Park descriptive of the 
plate and of the charters and records of the ancient 
borough. — Places were again taken in the carriages, 
and the members drove to Paull Holme, where 
formerly stood the great house of the Holmes of 
Paull, one of the oldest and most important of the 
families of the district. All that now remains is a 
fifteenth-century brick tower. It is supposed that the 
original church of Paull was at this hamlet, close to 
the great house. The party then proceeded to the 
present church of Paull, which was described by Dr. 
Cox. He stated that the dedication was usually 
given as a double one, SS. Mary and Andrew. This 
was a mistake, as can be proved from early wills, the 
church being dedicated to St. Mary, and having *' a 
quire of St. Andrew,'* which was in one of the short 
transepts, probably that on the south side. The 
present cruciform church, with good Perpendicular 
tracery in most of the windows, and lofty slender- 
pillared arcades, dates from about 1450, and there is 
no trace of an earlier fabric on the site. The church 
was dismantled at the time of the Commonwealth 
siege of HulL Dr. Cox quoted here and at Preston 
from the unpublished Parliamentary Survey of 
Livings of the East Riding, which he has recently 
copied. This survey was made in 1650 ; under 
Pi^hill, or Paull, it is stated " this church was burnt 
at the raising of Hull seidge, and since which tyme the 
people have assembled in the minister's house." The 
next (annual) meeting of the Society is at Driffield on 
September 24 and 25. 
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[Publishers are requested to be so good as alutays to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 

Round About the Crooked Spire. By Rev. A. 
J. Foster, M. A. Chapman and /fall. Crown 
8vo. , pp. xvi, 204. Eighteen illustrations by the 
author. 
This excellently printed " little book does not pro- 
fess to be a minute guide or handbook intended to 
point out details to tourists," as is said in the modest 
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short preface. But it fully substantiates the claim to 
be an interesting sketch of north-east Derbyshire, and 
a wholesome contribution to the efforts which are 
made towards interesting English people in their own 
country. This book happens to have fallen into the 
hands for notice of one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with Derbyshire, particularly the parts round Chester- 
field, and it can with confidence be said that these 
pages are not only pleasantly put together, but re- 
roarkably accurate, considering that they are the 
result of a short summer holiday. Of course, Mr. 
Foster is much indebted to one or two who have 
plodded away in putting together materials from 
which such sketchy books as these are often com- 
piled ; but he frankly acknowledges this, and we 
cannot blame him for giving the public that which 
they are generally ready to buy. Moreover, Mr. 
Foster wntes well ana discriminately on certain 

Stints, such as the difference in the architecture of 
ardwick, Bolsover, and Barlborough, and dwells 
on some places which have previously been somewhat 
neglected or ignored. We are glad to find a nice 
account of Barlborough and the Rodes family, so 
often given the go-by by the scores of Derby^ire 
guidelxK)k-makers, and, unless we are mistaken, this 
IS the first time that that interesting old house. The 
Hagge, near Staveley (built by Sir Peter Frecheville 
between 1 6 10 and 1630), has been described or illus- 
trated. As a relief to the more usual topographical 
and arclueological descriptions, fairly vivid accounts 
are given both of coal-mining and iron-working, 
Grasmoor and Staveley being the selected places. 
There is one quaintly wrong bit of geography. 
What did possess Mr. Foster to write of Tutbury as 
being " on the Lancashire border " (p. 6) of Derby- 
shire I 

* ^ ^ 
Architectural Sketches in and around 

Northampton. By Edwin Bradbury. With 
short introduction by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. 
W, Marky Northampton. Price 2s. 6d. 
These commendable sketches and brief letterpress 
can best be explained by quoting Dr. Cox's page of 
introduction : *' I have been asked to write a word 
or two of introduction to these architectural sketches 
of the town and neighbourhood of Northampton. As 
a new-comer to the county, it seemed to me somewhat 
presumptuous to comply, and yet, perhaps, churlish 
to refuse. Alas, I am neither a draughtsman nor a 
competent critic of artistic merit ! Nevertheless, the 
remarkable richness of this district in architectural 
details of supreme interest, from seventh • century 
Saxon down to the renaissance glories of John of 
Padua and Sir Thomas Fresham, has already made a 
considerable impression on me. From a fairly ex- 
tensive knowledge of England, I am able to say that, 
to the best of my belief, there is no other district in 
our country which abounds with so charming a variety 
and so great a profusion of the best of the builder s 
art of bygone days as is the case with the neighbour- 
hood of Northampton. Mr. Bradbury's sketches 
seem to me to be of no small merit and value, as 
faithful, and yet artistic, representations of many 
architectural features that are well worth reproducing. 
Some of them give views of well-known churches and 
houses, but others illustrate buildings that have never 



thus been treated. This book ought to help in 
making the residents of Northamptonshire more keen 
in the appreciation di the special beauties in stonework 
of this portion of the county, and it ought also to be 
useful to intelligent visitors in giving them examples 
of what they may expect to nnd. Another reason 
for welcoming this unpretentious book is that every 
publi^ed sketch of an old building, or some detail 
is an additional stumbling-block in the way of that 
desolating fiend, the ruthless 'restorer,' and of that 
still more saddening evil, the complete destroyer of 
the past. Mr. Bradbury merits success, and it is 
much to be hoped that he will meet with it. He is 
but a young man, and has probably much good work 
yet before him. For my own part, I trust that he 
may be, at all events, sufficiently encouraged to give 
us more portfolios of Northamptonshire views.*' 

[Several reviews have to be held ever at the last moment, ] 
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RINGMER AND GILBERT WHITE. 

In the June number of the Antiquary^ ^ 236, 1 
read as follows: *'In a large field at Kinder, 
Sussex (almost close to the house in which Gilbert 
White lived and wrote),*' etc. Although White wrote 
several letters from Ringmer, yet it seems scarcely 
correct to say that he " lived ** there. He was in the 
habit of paying visits to his aunt, Mrs. Snooke, widow 
of a former vicar of the parish, but his visits ceased 
at her death, which occurred in the year 1780. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. Leeson Prince. 
The Observatory, 

Crowborough, Sussex, 
July 26, 1894. 
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Note to Publishers. — We shall be j^articularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention^ but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To tlus 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit AfSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Communications for the Editor should be euldressed 
** Antiquary^ Holdenby^ Northampton,** All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher^ 62, Pater- 
noster Row, 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
" Antiquary ** if of general interest^ or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately^ or through the " Antiquary,*' to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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Botes of tbe s^ontb. 

We desire to warn antiquaries who may not 
be experts in mediaeval seals that certain 
unscrupulous dealers in several towns are 
just now busy in trying to dispose of clever 
metallic casts of rare seals as the original 
matrices. In one case a large price was last 
month paid by a museum curator for the 
double matrix of a fourteenth-century seal of 
a Scotch religious house, which it was alleged 
had been discovered among some brazier's 
rubbish at Paris. It was found out, how- 
ever, that the seal was a modern imitation 
produced with some ingenuity from a sulphur 
cast. 

4p 4p 4p 

Two or three more sections have been made 
across Hadrian's Great Barrier since our 
issue of last month, but the death, under 
melancholy circumstances, of one of the 
most active of the exploring party, has acted 
as a cooler to its enthusiasm, and disorgan- 
ized its plans ; an adjournment has neces- 
sarily taken place until next year ; probably 
the local members may in the late autumn 
open one or two places which cannot for 
agricultural reasons now be meddled with. 
One set of sections were made upon Hare 
Hill, and were at first very promising, but 
the soil was not so stiff as in Brunstock Park, 
and it was difficult to thoroughly determine 
the various lines in the soil. Another set 
was opened out near Gilsland railway-station 
under the direction of Mr. Hilton-Price, 
D.S.A., and Mr. Wright, the antiquarian 
vicar of Gilsland. Some digging was also 

VOL. XXX. 



done immediately to the east of the Poltross 
Bum, and revealed the facing of an octagonal 
platform, which was probably intended to 
carry a balista. The pillar of stone in the 
bed of the Poltross, which supported the 
bridge by which the Stanegate crossed that 
stream, has been turned head over heels by 
the recent floods, and now lies base upper- 
most and mostly under water. 

^ «i» «i» 

In clearing up a heap of stones that had 
long lain neglected in a plantation at Newby 
Grange, near Carlisle, the seat of Mr. T. H. 
Hodgson, an antiquarian hoard was dis- 
closed — several querns, some Roman tiles, 
and some sculptured stones, both Roman 
and mediaeval, including two fragmentary in- 
scriptions, both apparently gravestones. On 
one, which is about 18 inches by 10, is 

AVRa 

VaAN 

FORTV 

The other is about the same size, and has 
on a crescent, below which, to one side, is 
M., no doubt part of d. m., and below an 
inscription of which fecit alone is legible. 
Nothing is known of their history, except 
that the heap of stones among which they 
have just been found was much valued by 
the late Mr. W. N. Hodgson, M.P. for East 
Cumberland. 

«J» 4? 4p 

The following find is recorded from Old 
Carlisle. A short time ago a small metal 
figure, about 6 inches in height, was found 
at the Roman station of Old Carlisle, 
near Wigton, which is interesting. It is a 
figure of a young boy apparently, clad in a 
tunic, and holding a bow over his head, as 
if in triumph, and with a bunch of grapes in 
his hand. The pose and execution of the 
figure are very artistic and graceful The 
newspaper reports said that the metal was 
white, and seemingly of silver, as acids had 
no effect upon it It has, however, been sub- 
mitted to Chancellor Ferguson, who pro- 
nounces the metal to be iron, and is in doubt 
as to the genuineness of its alleged Roman 
origin. The figure has evidently been fixed 
upon something, as there is a small screw 
in the base upon which it stands. A draw- 
ing makes the figure look like a dancing girl 
with skipping-rope. 

L 
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A curious Roman stamp in bronze, thus 
lettered— 



turned up last month in the neighbourhood 
of Wootton Bassetl. It will be remembered 
that the name Abascantus was stamped on 
the Derbyshire pig of Roman lead that was 
found last spring, and which was fully 
described in the May number of the Anti- 
quary for the current year. 

* * * 

A very pretty Roman intaglio in cornelian 
was foundatChesters{OVMr»Mm) this summer. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., 
we are able to give a cut of this interesting 
intaglio enlarged four times. It bears the 



and smaller edifice, the position of the 
foundation, which apparently extends across 
the choir, being exactly in the centre of the 
third bay. It is generally thought that this 
is part of the Norman church, but opinions 
are divided as to the date and object of the 
foundation some twelve paces further east, 
which some think supported the reredos or 
screen which divided the Lady Chapel from 
the choir. The modern and very unsatis- 
factory stone-screen has been happily taken 
down, as well as the hideous and cumber- 
some carved freestone bases of the gas 
standards in the choir. Thirty years ago or 
so the old stone screen was removed, to the 
great grief of everybody who was not bitten 
by a very bad restoration mania. More or 
less beautifully carved, the remains were re- 
moved to the cathedral close. 'I'hey have 




device of Jupiter seated, with sceptre in one 
hand and patera in the other. Mercury 
stands in front of him, holding out a wreath 
in the left hand ; whilst on the right arm is a 
chlamys, and in the right hand a caduceus. 

* * * 
Some interesting discoveries have recently 
been made in the choir of the cathedral 
church of Bristol, now undergoing restora- 
tion. At the suggestion of local antiquaries, 
a trench has been dug in the centre of the 
choir west to east, from the second to the 
fourth bay from the screen, with the object 
of unearthing portions of the Norman church. 
A foundation was discovered which is believed 
to have carried the east wall of the earlier 



now been gathered together with a view to 
their re-erection. It is much to be desired 
that the old pictures which formerly adorned 
the panels of the old organ loft, and the iron 
work over the choir door, could be found. 
They were probably sold as rubbish. We 
regret to learn that the groined roof is being 
"scraped and cleansed," 

4* 4* ♦ 

On August 17 a meeting was held in the 
vestry of Thaxted Church, Essex, " to 
consider a scheme for raising funds for the 
restoration of certain parts of that magnificent 
edifice." The following letter was read from 
the Bishop of St. Albans, enlosing a donation : 
" Thaxted Church is, in my opinion, one 
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of the finest and most remarkable buildings 
in the diocese. The whole Church would 
cry out against us, and justly, if we allowed 
such a building to fall into decay in any 
part A thorough but very conservative 
restoration ought to be taken in hand, and 
that without delay, and I hope that, although 
the times are bad, your efforts to raise the 
necessary funds will meet with a cordial 
response far and wide." 

*We cordially re-echo the Bishop's hopes 
that the restoration will be on "very con- 
servative" lines, but we feel somewhat 
alarmed at the word "thorough." It is 
much to be hoped that nothing more will be 
done to this fine building than is simply 
necessary in order (i) to preserve it in decent 
repair, and (2) to maintain it in a proper 
condition for the worship of the Church. 

During the alterations which have recently 
been made in the Trinity chapel, or De 
Athol chantry, of St. Andrew's church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, some of the old walls 
have been rebuilt. In removing one of the 
old pillars the basin of an ancient holy water 
stoup has been discovered built into the wall. 
The large stone in which the basin has been 
scooped has been ornamented with a finely- 
designed front ledge, and is evidently of the 
same period as the piscina yet preserved in 
the south wall of the chancel. Several 
neatly-chiselled stones, small shafts of pillars, 
and masons' marks, have also been dis- 
covered, which are being carefully preserved 
by the architect, Mr. Hicks. The east 
window of the De Athol chantry chapel has 
never before been opened out, and the rich 
design of its flowing quatrefoils have now 
been brought to light. The large north 
window has also been cleared of its thick 
obsciu-ed glass, and when these windows 
are once more restored to their original 
design, the beauty and richness of the old 
De Athol chapel will be worthy of the last 
resting-place of Newcastle's great benefactor. 
The ancient monuments have now been 
replaced in their respective positions, with 
the addition of the two very ancient tomb- 
stones which for many years stood outside 
against the south wall of the tower. Some 
idea may be formed of the large number of 
interments which have taken place in this 



chapel, from the fact that in lowering the 
floor to its original level, as many as seventy- 
two skulls were found within two feet of the 
surface. These were reverently placed in 
one grave, together with the remains of other 
old Newcastle worthies who had lain in peace 
for so many generations. 

4? *i» *i» 

The reverently placing in one grave of the 
seventy-two skulls and bones just disturbed 
at Newcastle exactly explains the origin of 
the chamels or bone-holes that used often 
to be made in connection with our larger 
English churches in mediaeval days. An 
enlargement or alteration of the fabric dis- 
turbed a good many of the previous inter- 
ments, and then, not infrequently, a suitable 
place or crypt was prepared for their recep- 
tion, usually under one of the extensions 
then being made to the church. These 
charnel-houses were fitted with altars where 
Mass was said for the departed, whose bones 
were there collected. It was usual to connect 
the charnel with the churchyard by a bone- 
shoot, down which were dropped the various 
upturned bones and skulls that were dis- 
turbed by the sexton when digging in our 
oft-used and overcrowded churchyards. When 
the charnels got full of bones then the altar 
was moved, and the special Masses were 
often continued at some altar in the church, 
if possible, immediately above. 

«i» «fr 4? 
The two best known charnel-houses in 

England are those of Rothwell, Northampton- 
shire, and Hythe, Kent, where the bones 
have been arranged in patterns and neatly 
stowed away, as is the case in the Roman 
Catacombs. Such charnel-houses, though 
now empty of the bones that once filled 
them, are to be seen at St. Mary's, Beverley, 
at Wenlock Priory, and several other churches. 
Foolish stories of battles have been invented 
to account for the bones at Rothwell and 
Hythe, and are still believed by many. The 
stories vary as to the dates of the deadly 
encounters that furnished these skeleton 
heaps, from Dane and Saxon down to the 
Commonwealth struggle ! At Rothwell, where 
the bone-crypt under the south aisle measures 
30 feet by 15 feet, and average about 4 feet 
high over half the space, we are still assured 
that the number of skeletons is 30,000 ; and 

L 2 
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actually the late Major Whyte Melville, the 
novelist, in a purely imaginative lecture he 
delivered on these bones, accepted this 
number as correct! The fact is that the 
Rothwell bone-crypt bears the most obvious 
evidence of its origin. The date of the 
vaulting is thirteenth century, when the large 
old Norman church was considerably altered 
and enlarged. It has tokens of the original 
presence of an altar at the east end, which 
had a wall-painting of the Resurrection above 
it. The blocked- up bone-shoot from the 
churchyard can also plainly be detected. 

♦ ♦ 4p 

When the Royal Archaeological Institute 
recently visited the remarkably interesting 
parish church of Ludlow, attention was 
directed to the noteworthy piscina arrange- 
ment in the south wall of the south choir 
chapel. This is exemplified in the sub- 
joined sketch, which was kindly drawn for 




the Antiquary by Miss C. Gostenhofer during 
the hasty visit The exceptionally wide 
niche over the Norman piscina has had, 
at a later date, grooves cut in the sides to 
carry a credence shelf. The recess further 
east, which probably was originally designed 
for an aumbry, was filled up in Early English 
days, and a trefoil niche inserted over a 
piscina drain at a higher level. The raising 
of the altar-pace at this period seems to have 
made this later arrangement a matter of 
necessity. 

♦ ♦ 4p 

The perseverance of the rector of Croyland, 
in his " earnest and urgent appeals on behalf 
of the repair work at Croyland Abbey," 
cannot but be admired, and his efforts have 
already met with substantial recognition. 
The recently-issued ninth appeal is specially 
addressed to the members of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute. The rector is not. 



however, wise in his generation when he 
prints at the head of the west view of the 
abbey : " Croyland Abbey : its destruction 
is inevitable unless ;^i,228 can be imme- 
diately raised ;" and below the picture : 
"Reader, pray examine the reports of Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., of London, on the Abbey 
Fabric (p. 13)." A large majority of genuine 
archaeologists, having the treatment of West- 
minster Abbey and the cathedral churches of 
Rochester and Lichfield, etc., before their 
eyes, are not unnaturally alarmed about old 
work that is entrusted to Mr. Pearson's 
hands. We do not say that the sums hitherto 
expended on the remains of Croyland Abbey 
have been unwisely used, but surely when 
over ;£^2,ooo has already been expended in 
repairs the " inevitable destruction " must be 
somewhat of an exaggeration. 

4p i» 4p 

It is remarkable how large a number of 
blunders can be compressed into a single 
brief paragraph, when the writer knows 
nothing of the subject about which he affects 
to convey information ! We are led to make 
this not very original observation from reading 
the following large-type paragraph that ap- 
peared in the Daily News of September 10 : 
" Welburn Hall, Kirkdale, one of the best 
specimens of Elizabethan domestic architec- 
ture in the North of England, has just 
changed hands, by private contract, for over 
;^5 0,000. Built on the site of a famous 
monastic manor-house of the fourteenth 
century, Welburn Hall contains an oratory, 
with priest's closet and a minstrels' gallery 
of rich old oak. In working a stone quarry 
close at hand, in the autumn of 1821, the 
workmen came upon a horizontal cave or 
opening, the floor of which was covered 
from one end to the other with teeth and 
fragments of bone of the hyena, elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, ox, two or 
three species of deer, bear, fox, water-rat, 
and birds." 

4? 4? ♦ 

Welburn Hall is not Elizabethan ; an effective 
and interesting stone-wing of no great size, and 
in no way specially remarkable in its architec- 
ture, was added to an old half-timbered house 
in 1 603 by Sir John Gibson. The old timber- 
house was specially interesting and par- 
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ticularly noteworthy for its internal painting. 
But the wisdom of the architect, into whose 
hands the building was recently placed, de- 
stroyed all the oldest work, and added a good 
deal of pretentious and unmeaning stone- 
work to the Jacobean wing. It is quite 
possible, judging from the amalgam of the 
outside, that an " oratory," " a priest's closet," 
and "a minstrels' gallery," as well as a 
variety of other properties, may have been 
inserted in the new work ; but they certainly 
have nothing to do with the only old part — 
the Jacobean wing — and have no story to 
tell, and no particular meaning in a modern 
house for modern use. What a " monastic 
manor-house" may be we are at a loss to 
understand. It is true that Rievaulx abbey 
had lands and a grange at Welburn, but it 
certainly was not "famous"; absolutely 
nothing is known of it save that it existed, 
and it was probably in no way dififerent to 
the scores of dreary monastic granges found 
in almost every Yorkshire dale. By the 
"stone quarry close at hand" we suppose 
that the writer of this remarkable paragraph 
intends to denote the celebrated Kirkdale 
cavern al>out a mile distant from Welburn, 
the contents of which were so thoroughly 
discussed by the late Dr. Buckland in his 
Reliquia Diluviana, If this is the cave 
intended (one has never been found any- 
where near the hall of Welburn), some of 
the more remarkable of the twenty-two 
species of animals there discovered, such as 
the tiger, are not even named. 

^ 4(f ^ 
The Chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee of the Leeds City Council, having 
charge of Kirkstall Abbey, visited the Abbey 
on September 3. They were met by Mr. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A , the architect under 
whose supervision the works necessary for 
the preservation of the ruins are being carried 
out. The committee inspected the large 
tower, which is about to be repointed, and 
Mr. Micklethwaite was instructed to prepare 
plans for a new lodge and entrance gates. 
Up to the present time ^^5,500 has been 
expended on works in connection with the 
abbey and recreation-ground. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite informed the committee that the whole 
of the works would be completed within the 
next twelve months. 



Mr. Cecil T. Davis is publishing, in 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries^ a series of 
illustrated articles on "The Monumental 
Brasses of Gloucestershire." The first instal- 
ment appeared in a recently-issued number. 
It contains an account of the fine brass to 
an unknown lady, c, 1370, at Winterbourn, 
and the well-known brass at Wotton-under- 
Edge, with illustrations of the various details, 
including the collar of mermaids. The 
brasses are being described in chronological 
order, and it is proposed to give representa- 
tions of all interesting details. 

♦ 4* 4» 
A project of great interest to the antiquaries 

of the west of Scotland is already in process 
of execution by Mr. Robert Renwick, town- 
clerk-depute of Glasgow. Before the estab- 
lishment of land registers in Scotland the 
only record formerly kept of deeds relative 
to conveyances of property consisted of the 
protocol books of the notaries who framed 
the instruments which gave legal effect to 
documents of transfer. Naturally enough, 
the town clerks of Glasgow were, in the 
sixteenth century, in much request for Glas- 
gow transactions. Besides, they were very 
frequently called upon to deal with infeft- 
ments and mortgages on properties over a 
wide circle of the vicinity. A long series of 
their books has been preserved from the 
middle of the sixteenth century onwards. 
They mainly contain copies of the Latin 
instruments granted by the notaries to attest 
sales, transfers, and mortgages of land and 
houses in the city. As such they are full of 
most interesting information, not only about 
sellers and purchasers and borrowers and 
lenders, but also about the topography of 
the town, with much incidental matter con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical buildings and 
arrangements, as well as varied particulars 
in the history of leading families in the West. 
Mr. Renwick is busy with the preparation 
of a calendar of several of the earlier of these 
books, giving a very full synopsis of the con- 
tents of each deed, so full, indeed, that for 
the ordinary purposes of genealogical and 
historical study, it will have all the informa- 
tion which the student can desire short of a 
literal copy. The calendar is, in short, an 
abridged translation. Every name occuring 
in the original will be retained. There are 
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not a few odd words and technical phrases 
of which the translation might be open to 
question, such as terra campestus^ quadri- 
vium^ ustrinuntj seisin given by delivery ligni 
ef tecti^ and the like. In such cases the 
original words are given in brackets in the 
text. Some of the most attractive entries 
are deeds in the vernacular, although these 
are exceptional. The work of the first 
volume is well forward in the printer's hands. 
We understand that Mr. Renwick, boldly 
relying on the inherent importance of the 
task he has undertaken, has dispensed with 
the precaution he took in several previous 
publications, that, namely, of issuing a sub- 
scription-list. He expects that the worth of 
the forthcoming book, as an original record 
for West Scottish domestic history, will be 
such . as to command a sale sufficient to 
justify his risk. There is no antiquarian 
scholar in Scotland so competent for work 
of this kind, and we feel sure that his expecta- 
tion of public support will be amply realised. 

«i» 4» ♦ 
Glasgow is having quite an antiquarian dis- 
sipation at present. It revels in an exhibi- 
tion of its antiquity. " Old Glasgow," in the 
art galleries, is an admirable and attractive 
abstract and brief chronicle of the eventful 
evolution of the great industrial centre of 
Scotland out of a bishop's burgh. Fuller 
notice may be taken of it on another occa- 
sion, meanwhile suffice it to say that whether 
as regards the charter history of the place, 
the portraits of the citizens who made it 
great, the products of its printing presses, 
or the pictures of its cathedral, its other 
public buildings and its environs, the exhi- 
bition is one of comprehensive variety and 
unique instructiveness. Where it falls short 
is where Glasgow has made its career; in- 
dustrial antiquities are hard to procure, and 
apt to be cumbrous, so that the exhibits of 
things actual, like steam-engines, are exceed- 
ingly few. It is, in the main, a documentary 
literary and pictorial exhibition, with a few 
specimens of antique furniture, silver plate, 
and similar heirlooms. The antiquities of 
ships are almost unrepresented, but the 
history of steam locomotion is curiously 
illustrated in the engine of a road-carriage, 
which, in 1834, ran between Glasgow and 
Paisley, until July 29 of that year, when it 



burst. Even in those days, however, there 
were representatives of the special corres- 
pondent ; an artist was on the spot, and his 
sketch of the explosion and the whimsical 
parabolic flight heavenward of sundry and 
divers of the passengers is by no means the 
least entertaining item in the catalogue of 
nearly 3,000 things on view. 

* * ♦ 

Canon Wilberforce, who has recently moved 

into one of the old buildings in Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, has (says the World) made 
some most interesting archaeological dis- 
coveries in connection with his present 
residence. Some ten years ago an accident 
led to the discovery of a panel painted on 
tempera (a plaster made of marble-dust and 
lime) in one of the rooms, hidden under a 
substratum of plaster. However, the matter 
was allowed to drop, and it was not until 
Canon Wilberforce took possession of the 
building that any attempt was made in the 
direction of further research. The result 
has far surpassed expectation. The whole 
of two sides of a large room has been laid 
bare by skilled workmen, and frescoes of 
great beauty have been brought to light 
Each panel is about fourteen inches wide, 
divided by stout oak studs arranged verti- 
cally. Much of the design consists of 
elaborate scroll-work, while the " hippocam- 
pus," or grotesque little Mediterranean fish, 
is of frequent occurrence. Over the fireplace 
there is a design somewhat resembling a 
coat of arms. Two pillars surmounted by 
the triangle of Freemasonry enclose a sort 
of shield, upon which is blazoned y^r<i5f lys. 
The painting is most likely of the time of 
Henry VII., and was probably the work of 
some Italians brought over from Rome by 
Abbot Littlington, when he went to -do 
homage to the Pope for his abbacy in 1350. 
A third wall of the same apartment is panelled 
in beautiful old oak, 500 years old. But the 
fresco room, as it is now called, is not the 
only find of importance made by Canon 
Wilberforce in this quaint old mansion. In 
the basement stood a range of cellars used 
for wine and coal. The Canon felt a con- 
viction — destined to be realized — that more 
discoveries were to be made in this direction. 
Accordingly he knocked down the party- 
walls, cleared away forty loads of rubbish 
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out of the floor, and dug down through the 
front hall into an old archway of the date of 
Henry VII. The roof was then most care- 
fully cleaned by skilled masons, who have 
got back to the original roof built by Nicho- 
las Littlington, in 1362. The groins and 
roses are as crisp and fresh as on the day 
they were carved, and the actual paint laid 
on the roses by the monks more than ^y^ 
hundred years ago is still plainly visible. 

♦ ♦ 4? 

On August 4 an interesting event occurred 
at Denbigh, such as had not been witnessed 
before in the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant — namely, the holding of a special court 
in the form of the old feudal Court Baron. 
Colonel Hughes, of Ystrad, the steward of 
the manor of Denbigh, presided, and the 
court was opened with all the quaint and 
interesting ceremony of the feudal days, and 
a jury of fourteen was sworn. The circum- 
stances were that the Woods and Forests 
Commissioners asserted that one Dr. Bage, 
of Chester, who owned an estate in Wales, 
with lands at Denbigh, St Asaph, Bettws-y- 
coed, and other places, was dead, and that 
he had left no heirs ; consequently the land 
should revert to the Queen as lady of the 
manor. The particular portion of the estate 
in the manor of Denbigh was the portion 
now inquired into. The jury, after considera- 
tion, made a presentment that there was 
proof of Dr. Bage's death, and that he had 
left no heirs, so far as was ascertainable. 
The proclamation was then publicly made 
to this effect, and also that if no heir was 
forthcoming the '' lands will be seized in the 
hands of the lady of the manor for want of a 
tenant" The court ended, but there had 
to be two other meetings of the court and 
proclamations before the legal requirements 
were complete. 

4p 4p 4* 

We are glad to learn that a committee, com- 
prising the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the mayor and vicar of Rye, the member 
for the Rye division of Sussex, and others, 
desire to enlist the interest and aid of anti- 
quaries, archaeologists, artists, and others, in 
connection with certain historic buildings in 
the ancient town of Rye which are in need 
of immediate attention to ensure their pre- 
servation. This charming old town, styled 



" Rye Royal " by Queen Elizabeth when she 
visited it, has always won the admiration of 
the visitor, not so much, perhaps, from its 
unique and splendid views, as from its wealth 
of interesting and picturesque old houses 
and edifices, including its grand old church, 
described by Stowe as one "of wonderful 
beauty," and by Jeake as "the goodliest 
edifice of that kind in Kent and Sussex, the 
cathedrals excepted." Rye, as one of the 
two ancient towns of the Cinque Ports, and 
also from the historian's point of view, is 
justly entitled to national interest, inasmuch 
as the Cinque Ports, from the time of Edward 
the Confessor to the Tudor accession, pro- 
vided the whole naval force of the kingdom, 
and partially so as late as the reign of 
Charles I. Rye was rewarded by Elizabeth 
with six handsome brass guns for its share 
in the service rendered by the Ports* navy 
on the attempted invasion by the Spanish 
Armada. Both as a ready arm of the nation's 
defence and as the refuge of the Huguenots 
Rye has played an important part in British 
history. A patriotic desire to still preserve 
the yet remaining monuments of the ancient 
prestige of the town prompts the committee 
to make their appeal. 

4? 4* ♦ 
The present owners of two of the buildings, 

the Ypres Castle and the Land Gate, are 
the Corporation of Rye. Having no funds 
to devote to the desirable object of their 
preservation, the committee venture to solicit 
the help of those around them and at a 
distance to whom the preservation of historic 
edifices is a matter of more than mere senti- 
ment. As a proof of local interest in these 
matters, a syndicate of Rye gentlemen has 
recently purchased and saved to the town 
the monastery of the Friars Heremites of St. 
Augustine. The Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings says that any building 
" which can be looked on as artistic, pictur- 
esque, historical, antique, or substantial ; any 
work, in short, over which educated artistic 
people would think it worth while to argue 
at all," should be protected. It has also 
been said that those who ignore this duty of 
preservation " should be held liable to * im- 
peachment for waste,* as tenants of property 
in which the whole community has a material 
interest^ which ought to be safeguarded by 
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law." The few words now italicized are the 
best possible reason for this appeal to a wider 
circle for aid in carrying out this work. 

&t ^ ^ 

The Ypres Castle has stood for u[jw3rds of 
700 years a hndiriaric in the history of 
England. It is a square fortress built by 



the present year the falling of a portion 
one of the bricked-up windows led to 
careful examination of the whole structu 
and the committee find a large outlay * 
be necessary lo ] reserve the castle, a 
remove the modern brick building hi 
shown and now used as a soup kitchen. 




William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, in the reign 
of Stephen, and was bought by the Corpora- 
tion in 1495- In 1 194 Richard I. granted a 
charter to augment this fortress by walling 
and fortifying the town. This charter is still 
amongst the many ancient records in the 
oossession of the Corporation. In April of 



The l.ind Gale was built in 1360, and 
the only one left of the five ancient entrant 
to the town, the Postern Gale and the Slra 
Gate, having been allowed lo lapse into 
decayed and dangerous state, were demolish 
as recently as 1745 and 1S15 respective 
Upon this interesting and great ly-adm it 
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itmew«y some expendilure is now desirable of the ancient English buildings. The co in- 
to ensure the safety and permanence of the mittee wish to particularly emphasize that it 
Sriclure, and to remove the modem build- will be their especial care not to interfere 
ings abutting on and hiding a considerable with the original character of the buildings, 
portion of the eastern tower. To enable the They will avoid any attempt at " restoration " 




; to carry out their project the sum 
of X700 is required. This amount, it is 
hoped, will be forthcoming from antiquaries, 
and others, who appreciate the quaint old- 
wortd beauty of Rye, and the preservation 
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as is generally accepted, and confine them- 
sehes strictly to the work necessary for 
preservation, and the removal of such in- 
congruous additions as can be safely carried 
out without leaving a more objectionable 
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scar. Subscriptions may be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Richard Milsom, High Street, 
Rye. In sending donations, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Bishop of Chichester, and 
Professor Burrows, have expressed their 
hearty approval of the preservative efforts 
that are now being made. 

4p ♦ 4? 

A Shropshire correspondent sends us the 
following curious extract from a MS. Latin 
grammar written by John Edwards, of Chirk- 
land, CO. Denbigh, in the days of Richard III. 
(1485). The book is one of the Puleston 
MSS. of Emral, Flintshire : 

^fuit natus et non mortuus — Elias. 
fuit mortuus et non natus — Adam, 
fuit natus ante patrem et matrem — Barnabas. 
Quis^ fuit semel natus et bis mortuus — Lazarus, 
locatus fuit post mortem — Abraham, 
fuit natus post mortem — Emanuell. 
Jocatus fuit ante natus— Johannes. 

«i» «i» 4p 

The last place in the world where we might 
reasonably expect to meet with valuable 
archaeological material would be at the 
sessions of a modern political Commission. 
However, the members of the Welsh I.and 
Commission have been recently enjoying an 
agreeable relaxation from the weary days 
of listening to the contradictory statements 
of Welsh landowners and tenants. During 
the sittings at Wrexham and Hanmer, the 
Commissioners had the pleasure (and it 
must have been a genuine satisfaction to two 
of its members, Professor Rhys and Mr. 
Seebohm) of hearing much archaeological 
and historical lore. The title of the warrant 
to these Royal Commissioners shows that the 
object of the inquiry is to " inquire into the 
condition and circumstances under which 
land in Wales and Monmouthshire is held, 
occupied, and cultivated," and we understand 
that certain politicians much object to public 
money being spent over inquiries into the 
past tenures. With that, however, we have 
nothing to do, as antiquaries, and from 
our own standpoint are cordially glad that 
ancient evidence was sought for and was 
forthcoming. Nevertheless, it would cer- 
tainly be better if the endowment of research 
was carried out in a direct instead of an 
indirect way, for as it is there does seem 
some ground of complaint that taxpayers 



should find the money for the time spent by 
Professor Rhys in inquiring into his favourite 
study of place-names, or for the exhibition 
of old corporation insignia, when they are 
supposed to be paying for an inquiry into 
the justice or injustice of the present system 
of land tenure in Wales ! 

4p 4p 4p 

When the Commission met at Wrexham, the 
Hon. G. T. Kenyon, M.P., exhibited two 
old maces belonging to the defunct corpora- 
tion of Holt, which were of the time of 
James I. The smaller one bears the date 
1606. Mr. Kenyon said that the arms of 
Holt were a lion, and that the name of the 
place was formerly Lyons. Whereupon Pro- 
fessor Rhys said that the place was described 
as Villa Leonum and Castrum Leonum. 
Possibly it was a question whether this was 
not the Caerlleon of the Welsli. It might 
be that Chester, for some reason, had had 
the name of Leonum transferred to it, as 
well as the lion in the coat-of-arms. The 
next witness was Mr. Trevor Parkins, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of St. Asaph, who gave 
some evidence as to Rossett Common, 
whereupon he was questioned by Professor 
Rhys as to the origin of the name Rossett, 
to which the Chancellor replied that he had 
seen it stated as " Yr Orsedd Goch." Professor 
Rhys said that that meant the judgment seat 
or the tribunal in mediaeval Welsh, but earlier 
it might mean a mound or hill, artificial or 
natural ; was there such a mound ? The 
Chancellor, however, knew of no elevation 
indeed, the county was very flat, nor could 
he say if there had been a gibbet on the 
common. 

Mr. A. N. Palmer, of Wrexham, a highly- 
respected archaeologist, next appeared before 
the Commissioners, and prefaced his valuable 
statements by saying that he appeared there 
(i) not on his own motive, but at the request 
of the Commission, and (2) wholly as an 
antiquary and student of local history. The 
opening paragraph of Mr. Palmer's memor- 
andum dealt with strip cultivation. The 
"Meusydd y dre" (so called until late on 
into the present century) of Wrexham formed 
an area consisting of many closes, each close 
divided into strips of land belonging to dif- 
ferent owners. Often the same owner had 
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several strips in the same close, separated 
from one another by strips belonging to 
another owner. The community had no 
right over these common fields, which were 
only common in this sense, that the closes 
in them were not held by a single person, 
but by many persons, who owned various 
portions, strips, or quillets in them. During 
the last 250 years the owners, by purchase 
or exchange, have consolidated their various 
holdings, so that in very few townships are 
there any of these quillets (formerly called 
"emvau," "drylliau," etc., in Welsh) left. 
In Erbistock, however, the ancient arable 
area is still almost wholly divided into quil- 
lets, and so also, but not so completely, in 
Bangor-is-y-Coed. In answer to Professor 
Rhys, Mr. Palmer said Holt was the Welsh 
name for wood. The Common Wood was 
referred to as pasture in the charter of 
Richard 11. Professor Rhys said that in 
the charter granted to Holt in the reign of 
Henry IV., and confirmed in the reign of 
£li7abeth, it was referred to as Castrum 
Leonum and Villa Leonum. Mr. Palmer 
said that Castrum Leonum referred to the 
castle and its precincts, and Villa Leonum 
included the town and its liberties. He was 
aware that the editors of Ptolemy's geo- 
graphy found a difficulty in fixing Castra at 
Chester, and that the place would come 
nearer Holt. He pointed out that there 
were considerable Roman remains at Deva, 
and there were none at Holt. He had 
always considered that Holt and Farndon 
might have been an outpost of Chester, and 
that thus Holt acquired its name. 

4p 4? •$» . 

During the session of the Commissioners at 
Hanmer, Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen gave evi- 
dence, and presented an able and most pains- 
taking memorandum on the history of the 
district of Maelor Saesneg, beginning with 
the time of the Roman occupation. We 
quote the passage that deals with strip culti- 
vation. " Traces of the openfield system of 
North Wales still exist in Erbistock and 
Bangor and Overton. The tithe maps of 
Bangor and Erbistock show as late as 1847 
the division of the ancient arable into strips. 
Most of the strips measure one cyfar, a local 
measure still partially used, contained 2,560 
square yards. Some, however, measure two 



cyfeiri, and others only half a cyfar. The 
name cyfar means co-tillage, !>., a joint 
ploughing. It was originally the quantity of 
land ploughed in a single yoking of the 
common plough team. The present strips 
are now shared amongst five owners, and 
none of them are subject to the payment of 
tithe. The rector had about thirty-six of 
the strips, which represent the glebe as it 
was in British times, when *the priest is to 
have Christ's tithe.' Most of the mear stones 
have been removed, but some are still stand- 
ing at the corners of the strips. All the 
occupied land in Erbistock formed, in 1270, 
a gwely of family holdings. A deed was 
executed that year in which all * the heirs of 
Erbistock ' are mentioned as having sold to 
Howel ap Madoc a certain parcel of land 
there. Under the Venedotian Code the 
patrimony was to be subdivided for three 
generations of heirs, but time does not admit 
of the explanation of the Welsh laws. If 
people would study them more, and see how 
we * claimed land and soil by kin and 
descent,' they would understand why the 
Cymro was so careful to keep his pedigree." 

♦ 4» 4» 
The quasi-authoritative doubt that Professor 

Rhys, as a Welsh land commissioner, has 
thrown on Chester being the Deva of the 
Romans has naturally much excited the good 
citizens of that ancient borough. In the 
same way there has been no little stir just 
now in Essex, because a local antiquary of 
some real repute has put forward his theories 
against Colchester being Camelodunum, The 
worthy townsfolk need not, however, in either 
case be dismayed. Common-sense has to 
be used in these matters ; and it is, in our 
opinion, absurd to rely on the admittedly 
corrupt texts of ancient itineraries, dealing 
with the easily mistaken or changed Roman 
numerals, as levers to upset the ocular and 
tangible tests of the greatness in the Roman 
occupation days of both Chester and Col- 
chester. 

^ ^ ^ 
With regard to the long-used name of 
" Danes' Camp," as applied to the Late Celtic 
fortress at Hunsbury, Northampton, to 
which special reference was made in our last 
issue, a correspondent points out that tradi- 
tionary names of this description are usually 
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wrong. Camp names of this kind do not 
probably date back further at most than the 
inaccurate antiquarian dayi of the seven- 
teenth or late sixteenth century. "Caesar's 
Camp," near Folkestone, has been found on 
examination to be entirely Norman. Similar 
investigations at "Danes' Dyke," Flam- 
borough, have proved that great rampart to 
be of pre-historic origin. 

* * * 

Mr. Haverfield and Mr. Blair have on several 
recent occasions contributed notes to the 
Antiquary giving instances of Roman altars 
consecrated to Christian uses, or built up in 
churches or churchyards (vol. xxvii. 105, 
234-5 ; vol. xxviii. i, 42). Mr. Blair now adds 
to the number two Roman altars in northern 
churchyards. One of these is at Beltingham 
churchyard, against the west wall of the 
church, which is a pretty little early sixteenth 
century building. The other one, which is 
3 feet 8 inches high, is in the churchyard at 
Halton (near the Roman station of Hunnum^ 
per lineam valli) \ it is to the south of the 
church, and placed upside down. 




l^alaeolttbtc Eemains 
at ^qltoetcote, DrfotDs&tre* 

By A. M. Bei.l, M.A. 




|XFORD stands upon a tongue o 
land between the rivers Thames 
and Cherwell. The whole of this 
area, from Summertown to Mag- 
dalen Bridge, is covered by a bed or beds 
of quaternary gravel. This gravel limits the 
town ; for the alluvial flats of i^ort Meadow 
are one side, of St. Clements on the other, 
are not, and have never been, inhabited. 
Until thirty years ago, they could hardly have 
supported dwellings, as in the winter months 
they were always submerged for weeks at a 
time, affording thus a valuable object-lesson 
to the historian of the state of the country 
during winter in earlier days, and to the 
geologist of the formation of peaty earth and 
long alluvial flats. Even now when the exces- 



sive rainfall is carried away more rapidly, and 
parts of the ground are artificially raised, so 
that the flooding is not so great, and causes 
little permanent inconvenience, the building 
of new houses follows the line of gravel 
The thickness of the gravel-bed varies : at 
Summertown it is 8 feet; in the Banbuiy 
Road about 10 feet ; the same in the Wood- 
stock Road ; while between the two it thins 
out, perhaps at some points disappearing 
altogether; towards the river, naturally, it 
gradually dies away. 

Of the general history and age of this wide 
gravel-spread there can be no doubt Its 
medium height is about 25 feet above the 
level of the water in Port Meadow stream, 
and marks the time when the rivers of the 
district flowed 25 feet higher than they do 
now; when their channels were not firmly 
fixed, but spread out in flood, now here, now 
there, over the flat of the broad valley, so 
that the whole tongue of land is covered with 
deep gravel and sand, laid not in one bed, 
but in lenticular, or in current-bedded and 
shorn layers. In other words, it is a quater- 
nary gravel-bed, overlapped at the edge by 
the modern alluvium of Port Meadow, whose 
peaty turf has preserved some rare and typical 
neolithic relics. 

Thus the site of Oxford affords an easily 
understood example of the three ages of man 
and of their relation to each other. First, 
the quaternary age, representing palaeolithic, 
flint-carrying man, belongs to a previous 
geologic epoch ; the rivers then flowed at 
other levels than now; the earth was not 
so denuded. On the quaternary rests, un- 
conformably, the peat of the meadow, repre- 
senting neolithic, bow-armed, skin-clad man. 
There is an unconformity, because the cover- 
ing is very partial, being found just at the 
edges, and the angle of deposition is different 
There is an interval between the gravel as 
exposed on the Banbury Road and the still 
forming flats of the river ; a section shows 
it as a few feet of soil, yet the time in 
which those few feet were formed comprises 
the whole known history of man. The 
alluvium, on the other hand, in whose lower 
layers flint axe-heads and bone tools, pierced 
and polished, have been found, passes in- 
sensibly into modem times. The broken 
china and glass thrown out on the surface 
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to-day lie in perfect conformity with the neo- 
lithic implements beneath. 

In the well-developed gravel quaternary 
animals have been plentifully found. Eh- 
has primigenius has, as usual, a foremost 
place. The gravels are worked in the 
winter ; it is rare then to visit any pit which 
does not show some mouldering fragment of 
tusk, bone, or tooth. Unfortunately, the 
fragments are ill-preserved; they lie almost 
exdusively at the basis of the gravel, almost, 
if not quite, touching the clay below. 
Water is always running beneath the porous 
gravel, and in its flow altering the pressure of 
the mass above; the bones, therefore, are 
commonly in a very friable condition. 

Hippopotamus and rhinoceros have also 
been found, though both are rare. A skull 
and tusks of hippopotamus were found in 
Christ Church meadow when the new walk 
to the river was made. Rhinoceros has not 
been found actually in Oxford, but when the 
pits at Yamton were dug a number of years 
ago to obtain ballast for the railway, a 
number of teeth were found in good preser- 
vation. These ballast-pits are very slightly 
above the level of the present river-course, 
and may be taken as contemporary in age 
with the large spread at Oxford. 

Equus caballus^ the wild horse, Cervus 
daphus^ the red deer, and indeterminate cow- 
bones, either Bos or Bison^ are far more 
frequent. Equus is smaller than many of 
his modern compeers ; the red deer, on the 
other hand, sheds antlers of huge size and 
girth at the burr. 

With these wild animals so frequent we 
naturally look for some relic of wild man, 
who is so generally found in similar com- 
pany. Mr. Worthington Smith, in his late 
most interesting work, Man^ the Primeval 
Savage^ declares his opinion that man fought 
shy of the larger wild beasts, and was satis- 
fied if he could procure a meal on 

Rats and mice and such small deer. 

This view is, to our mind, rendered un- 
tenable by several considerations, notably by 
the bones found by M. Dupont in various 
Belgian caves, which had been brought there 
for the food which covered them; and it 
seems more probable that man, a beast of 
prey, for we must call him so at this stage of 



his career, hunted the river-valleys in search 
of the animals which pastured on the richer 
herbage, and came with morning and evening 
to drink in the flowing stream. Now, the 
bones of man of the mammoth age are very 
rare everywhere, and have never been found 
near Oxford, and his implements, common 
elsewhere, have been rarely found in the 
Oxford gravel. 

The first obtained in the district was, in 
the year 1874, secured for the New Museum 
by the energy of Professor Prestwich, whose 
name will always be connected with this 
early period of human life. It was a mag- 
nificent implement, about 8 inches long 
when complete, with heavy-rounded butt and 
pointed tip, found above Marston Ferry, on 
the left bank of the river Cherwell. It 
seems to have been found in 1873, for the 
finder's name, John Rippington, is men- 
tioned in the label attached to the specimen, 
and the churchyard of Marston informs us 
that John Rippington died at the close of 
that year. 

The gravel-pit at Marston is only opened 
when local need requires, and then filled up ; 
but its position is clear and marked. It 
occupies a terrace close to the Cherwell, and, 
judging by the eye, about 12 feet above the 
present river surface. The gravel begins at 
about 2^ feet from the surface, and the im- 
plement was found at a depth of 4 or 5 feet. 
In the past four years the pit has only been 
opened once, when vidi tantum^ for it was 
half closed before I knew that it had been 
opened. The gravel was strongly current- 
bedded, and contained no stones approaching 
the size of the implement found. I may add, 
pour encourager les autres^ that I examined 
all the gravel which had been taken out and 
placed on the roads, but found neither flake 
nor implement; only the country folk, a 
polite race, would stop and ask if I had lost 
anything, and could they assist me, which 
was embarrassing. 

The next discoveries were made by the 
late Professor Rolleston. In 1878, when 
the foundations of the new schools were dug 
in the High Street, he obtained one un- 
doubted implement ; and again in 1880, 
when the buildings of the Girls' High School 
in the Banbury Road were begun, he ob- 
tained two implements more. Though all 
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of rude workmanship, these three imple- 
ments are all of typical shapes, and supply 
undoubted evidence of artificial work, and 
they remain still the earliest relics of man 
from the actual site now occupied by the 
city of Oxford 

The discoveries of the present year come 
from Wolvercote, and certainly belong to the 



Sr.fdeat at 



by Mr, Percy Manning, of Marcon's HalL 
On examining the gravel carefully, a rude 
knob was found, plainly chipped at one end 
and on one side. It may possibly come 
under the class which Sir John Evans styles 
"a very curious form of implement"; 
(Ancient Stone Implements, a& fig. 418). If so, 
it is a rude example of the type. A flake 




same series as the Oxford gravels, though 
the patch of gravel stands at a higher level 
above the present river, and is therefore of 
a somewhat earlier age. 

At Wolvercote, about ij miles north of 
Oxford, there is a large brick-pit. The 
brick-making material lies chiefiy in the 
Oxford clay, but is supplemented by a red 
and yellow clay from the surface deposit. 
The position will be made clear by a dia- 
gram, which is, however, a generalized 
section, and not drawn to scal& 

In this section, which will afterwards be 
more fully discussed, a a is the Oxford clay, 
the bed-rock of the district ; b 6\s northern 
drift, in my opinion glacial dnft which has 
eaten into the Oxford clay ; ms a nvenne 
deposit which has eaten into the drift, and 
scooped out the Oxford clay to a depth of 
17 feet from the surface. It is at this depth, 
and in the lowest layer of ^ <: only that flmt 
implements have been obtained 

This section has been open for several 
years, and was first mentioned to me by 
Professor Prestwich as a place upon which 
to keep an eye. On coming to Oxford four 
years ago I visited it from time to time, and 
found bones of many quaternary animals, 
chiefly deer and oxen, but no trace of 
humanity. This spring was more fruitful, as 
on visiting the pit on March 1, I found that 
the workmen had just unearthed a very fine 
flint implement, 8J inches in length. This 
was not the first discovery, as two imple- 
ments had been previously obtained by Mr. 
Langton, the Vicar of Wolvercote, and three 



was also found, twice bulbed, but unrolled 
and unused. I was also able to confirm the 
words of the late Professor Phillips, who, 
after examining the flints of Oxford gravels, 
found them " in some degree resembling the 
more obscure orders of chipped flints," as I 
found several edged flints, on which it is 
more than usually difficult to form a definite 
opinion as to whether they have been used by 
man or not. These were all rejected ; but a 




HAMMBRSTONB 



better find appeared in a spiall pebble of 
hardened sandstone, battered at both ends, 
which I must consider to ha\-e been a 
hammerstone used in shaping flints. 

One end of the pebble is flattened in two 
distinct planes, which meet at an angle, and 
are not rounded. At some parts of the sides 
the surface is chipped ofi', as it might be by 
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a blow, but could not be by rolling in a 
river. These facts decide me to believe it 
artificial. On the other hand, why should a 
piece of sandstone, however hard, have been 
selected for a hammer, when pebbles of 
quartzite, a far fitter material, abound ? Per- 
haps the early native made a mistake, and 
took it for a quartzite, as I did myself, until 
corrected by Professor Green and by ex- 
amination of the battered surface under the 
microscope, which reveals isolated grains of 
sand. Probably when the stone was first 
usedf the cementing material was firm, and 
has only decayed with long lapse of time and 
exposure. At all events, the first arguments 
are to me unanswerable. 

Now, it is curious that the few implements 
found represent a collection in themselves. 
They are all different, and all of acknow- 
ledged palaeolithic forms. 

First are two iangues de chat^ cat's tongues, 
the name given by the workmen at Abbe- 
ville to the implements which first attracted 
attention) with heavy butt and pointed end, 
wie 5 inches, the other 5 J inches in length. 
They are not identical : one has the sharp, 
dagger-like point, which suggests a weapon 
of offence ; the other has a rounded, blade- 
like point, more suggestive of a knife to be 
employed in the peaceful daily round and 
common task of a hunter's life. 

Next are two ovals, one broad at top, and 
tapering to a rude, chisel-like blade; the other 
nearly discoidal, and smaller in size, 3! 
inches, by 2J inches. The first would serve 
for knife, chisel, or wedge ; the second for a 
scraper or knife, with blade all round. 

Next is a trimmed fiake, with the whole of 
one side flaked at a single blow ; it may be 
called of the Moustier type, though its thick, 
heavy make resembles an ordinary imple- 
ment more than any of the Moustier speci- 
mens which I have seen ; and even granting 
that an English river-valley flake is trimmed 
in Moustier fashion, I cannot think that it 
necessarily follows that it is of Moustier age. 
The tool suggests use in scraping wood, 
bone, or skin. 

Lastly is my own large example, which 
alone is rather out of the usual. One side is 
perfectly flat, though not formed by nature or, 
in its present state, by a single blow; the 
flatness has been sought and artificially 



brought about The other side rises to a 
ridge, which diminishes in height along the 
implement, and forms towards the base a 
broad two-edged blade. The tip is neither 
pointed nor squared, but slightly rounded. 
Thus it may be technically described as a 
large trimmed flake, and corresponds with 
the shoe-shaped type, as described by Sir J. 
Evans {Ancient Stone Implements^ p. 565), but 
does not much resemble the example of the 
same figured by him {ibid,^ fig. 429). The 
full dimensions of the implement are, 2>\ 
inches in length, 4f inches in breadth, if 
inches greatest thickness, weight, 2 lb. 2 oz. 

We may speculate on the uses of the large 
and cumbrous tool. There is secondary work- 
ing on either edge, from the tip right up to the 
butt end. From this we may infer that it 
was not hafted, to be used offensively as a 
"battle-axe," as the South Down shepherd 
names the celts which he finds on the hill- 
sides, but was used in the hand, and as a large 
side-scraper. Close to the flint was found a 
fragment of a mammoth's tusk, measuring 
7 inches in diameter. Now, the evidence of 
the Trou de Montaigle, de Naulette, de Goyet, 
as set forth by Mr. E. Dupont \L Homme 
pendant les Ages de la Pierre^ Brussels, 1873), 
shows that early man not only feared and 
hunted, but also ate the mammoth when he 
could, and, as the creature was of more than 
ordinary size, required a heavy and large tool 
to cut the huge carcase in pieces, and 
separate or " brittle " the joints. For such 
a purpose our long and heavy blade would 
be useful, and I incline to regard my imple- 
ment as intended in the first place for use as 
a butcher's knife, or elephant-chopper, though 
it also proved useful in scraping and cleaning 
the skin of that or any other large animal. 

All these implements have been found in 
the gravel which lies at the base of the 
section given above ; all, except the hammer- 
stone and flake, have come from the very 
base of the gravel on the surface of the 
clay. The mammalian bones also have 
been found only on the surface of the 
clay. We naturally ask, " How did they get 
there ?" and the answer is to be found in the 
wear of the tools. None of them are much 
water-worn ; some of them have the angles 
as fresh and sharp, and the tiny marks of use 
as visible as if they had been shaped and 
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used only yesterday. Implements, so exactly 
in the form and state in which they were 
used, may be looked for in clay or brick- 
earth ; in gravels they are more rare, and 
such perfection can only occur when the 
edges have not been much rolled in the 
stream. Nor have they been accidentally 
dropped in a deep pool from a palaeolithic 
boat; in this case the top of the gravel, 
rather than the bottom, would have been 
their resting-place. Nor are they on a work- 
shop or floor of habitation, such as Mr. 
Worthington Smith has so frequently found, 
with so much gain to our knowledge; had 
it been so, flakes would have abounded, 
whereas they are very rare. 

My conclusion is that not on, but very 
near to where Wolvercote clay-pit now stands, 
a habitation of palaeolithic man, a rude 
shelter of wattled sticks probably, and not 
a pile-dwelling in the water, for in this case 
the ends of the piles would have been pre- 
served in the clay below, was inundated by a 
sudden rising of the stream, and its contents 
were removed to a short distance, where they 
remained. Subsequent river action covered 
them with 1 7 feet of soil, and after a long 
burial they were unearthed, and again felt 
the touch of human hands. 

So many bones were found near, that a 
natural reflection was that they might be the 
remains of palaeolithic huntings and feasts. 
Some ox-bones are broken in a manner 
suggestive of looking for marrow ; and two 
shoulder-blades of deer, preserved by Mr. 
Clifton some years ago, have scrapes, which 
possibly were made by knives of flint tearing 
off the flesh. A deer's horn, also in Mr. 
Clifton's collection, has a portion of the skull 
attached, showing that it was not dropped. 
Here this evidence ceases, and is not con- 
clusive ; there is so much more on the other 
side, that I do not think that we are justified 
in the inference that any of the bones found 
have been marked or broken by any other 
than purely natural means. 





BoteiB on tbe 3lute0. 

By F. M. Willis. 

UCH a thick haze enshrouds the 
events of the latter half of the fifth 
century, and so much doubt exists 
in consequence as to what of the 
statements relating to this period are true 
and what are fictitious, that some of our later 
writers have put aside as purely legendary 
many details, which have at any rate an air 
of reality about them ; whereas others have 
recorded as facts certain stories, which appear 
to be unworthy of acceptance, and which, 
although attractive enough for their romance, 
cannot be regarded in the light of true history. 
Considering, then, that we have here an 
open field for fair speculation and conjecture, 
I shall make the following observations with 
less hesitation than would otherwise have 
been the case, at the same time craving the 
indulgence of my readers, if some of my ideas 
seem to be extravagant or absurd. 

In the first place I would suggest that the 
Jutes were a mixture of Goths with those of 
the Cimbri, who did not go southward with 
the Teutones and Ambrones at the close of 
the second century b.c, for that some of the 
Kerapers — as Charles Kingsley* calls them — 
remained in the Cimbric Chersonese till later, 
is proved by Pliny, Tacitus, and Ptolemy, all 
of whom show that in their age a remnant of 
the tribe still resided in that peninsula, t 
Now these Cimbri are generally allowed to 
have been a swarm from the Cimmerian 
hive, which was \n the seventh century B.C. 
to be found on the sea of Azov, and which 
sent out from time to time other casts, among 
them perhaps those Cimmerii, to whom 
Homer alludes in the Odyssey as dwelling in 
the furthest west on the ocean, enveloped in 
constant mists and darkness, j and who may 
possibly have been the Picts, if the latter 
came, as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us, 
"from the south, firom Scythia," or more 
probably the Welsh, who have through all 
these long years faithfully retained among 

* The Roman and the Teuton^ Lecture I. 
t Murray's History of the European Languaggs^ 
vol. i., p. 161. 
X Dr. Smith's Classical Dictionary, 
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themselves their old and honoured name of 
" Cymry." 

I have made these few remarks as a neces- 
sary preliminary to this paper, in order to 
show with what tenacity the ^^ Kinsmen^^ 
whether Celtic or Teutonized, clung to their 
distinctive title (for it is upon this fact that 
my suggestions are chiefly hinged !), and I 
hope, as we go on, to point out how frequently 
its occurrence in England may be a sign of 
occupation, at some time or other, of the 
" Cimbric Goths," or Jutes. 

In a former article I ventured to offer an 
opinion that the Jutes had a strong colony on 
our eastern shore prior to the coming of the 
Romans, and it is not improbable that the 
whole of England would have been conquered 
by them and their allies many and many a 
year before such a thing did actually occur, 
had it not been for the opportune arrival oif 
this more powerful people. When wc con- 
sider the relative positions of England and 
Jutland, the enterprising character of the 
Vikings, and the uncivilized state of the early 
Britons, it is but a reasonable conclusion to 
arrive at, and I therefore conclude that the 
Jutes thus early formed here their " Kin 
settlement," or " Kent^^ which the Romans in 
turn called ** Ca«/ium.*'* 

In this case they must, of course, have 
been some of the coast-dwellers, whom Cresar 
(Dt BcUo Gall.y V., 12) distinguishes from 
those who dwelt further inland, t I say 
" some " of the coast-dwellers, as there must 
have been both Angles and Saxons here as 
well at a very early period, living, indeed, in 
good fellowship with the Jutes, though 
recognising Kent as the particular property of 
the latter 4 

• The T in "Kent'* finds a parallel in •* Wilts," 
which was occupied by the ** Wilsaetas." 

f Casar tells us, too, that the men of Kent were 
the most civilized of the early inhabitants of Ihitain 
{be Bello GalU^ V. 14). He speaks of one "Cinge- 
torix," as a King of Kent (V. 22). Is it not possible 
that this was the Roman form of a title, meaning 
" King of the Cimbric Goths," rather than a proper 
name? 

X The suggestion seems worth making that " Angli" 
is a contracted form of " An-galli," or " An-foreigners," 
and that they were a (Germanized branch of the 
" Ambrones," or **An-men." 

In the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth^ Eldol, on 
taking Hengist captive, cries : ** God has fulfilled my 
desire ! My brave soldiers, down, down with your 

VOU XXX. 



When we read that it was probably not 
until towards the close of the fourth century 
that an officer was appointed by the Romans 
to keep order on the ** Littus Saxonicum per 
Britannias," it does not seem so likely that 
the Saxons* had only just put in an appear- 
ance there, as that they were now becoming 
important enough to make their power felt, 
and were perhaps getting the more trouble- 
some since the Roman strength was growing 
less on account of repeated calls for rein- 
forcement on the Continent. 

If we allow that the Teutonic occupation 
of the Saxon shores on the opposite coast 
was equally early — and that it must have 
been very early both there and in the settle- 
ment on our own side of the Channel seems 
clear by the comparative scarceness of Celtic 
names — we see that Caesar was not altogether 
wrong in saying that the inhabitants of 
Britain, who dwelt near the sea, were Belgae 
from Gaul,t for the Boulogne colony at least 
would have been in the district thus specified, 
though that near Caen lay beyond Belgic 
territory. In order to see how far the Jutish 
element prevailed in the (Gallic districts, to 
which we have just alluded, a comparison of 
place-names with those of Kent in particular 
might prove interesting, Caen itself being 
especially suggestive, when coupled with its 
ancient name of "Cathem" (home of the 
Goths), while, in or near the more northern 
settlement Cambrai (once Camaracum) may 



enemies the Ambrons. The victory is now in your 
hands ; Hengist is defeated, and the day is your own " 
(Book VIII., Chap. 6). 

And again, when Uther, sore stricken with illness, 
and borne on a litter, leads the attack on Octa, and 
gains a complete victory over his enemy, he says : 
** These Ambrom called me the half-dead king, be- 
cause my sickness obliged mc to lie on a horse-litter ; 
and, indeed, so I was. Yet victory to me half-dead, 
is better than to be safe and sound and vanquished. 
For to die with honour is preferable to living with 
disgrace (VIII. 23). 

Traces of these An -men (whatever the expression 
may mean) are perhaps found in the names Anerley, 
Aml>erley, and especially in Hampshire, in what has 
been termed the " An " district, where we find such 
words as Anton, Amport, Andover (which, by the 
way, is not so very far from Cs/tdover), Anfield, etc. 

* The term **Saxones" seems to have been with 
the Romans — as with our early English writers — a 
wide one, and to have been used to cover several 
German tribes. 

t De Bello Gall,, V. 12. 

M 
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lend support to the idea of Cimbric occupa- 
tion. 

The chief difficulty lies, of course, in the 
possibility of the Cimbric Celts being re- 
sponsible for similar landmarks ; but I offer 
these suggestions merely for what they may 
be considered worth. Assuming, however, 
that such words are connected with early 
semi-Teutonic colonization, it would appear 
that, on entering Britain, the Romans made 
use of some of the existing strongholds, and 
that Camboricum* and Cambretonium, point 
to early land-grabbing by the Jutes beyond the 
district of Kent, as do also such names on 
our modern maps as Camberwell, Camberley, 
etc. 

Whether or not the Saxon tribes remained 
in Britain right up to the time of the depar- 
ture of the Romans seems doubtful, for 
Gildas, in speaking of Vortigem's rashness in 
inviting them to do battle against the Picts 
and Scots, speaks of them as " those very 
people, whom, when absent^ they (/>., the 
Britons) dreaded more than death itself." 
That they — or at any rate the majority of 
them — had left the island to take part in the 
war on the Continent is probable, so that, 
with the final evacuation by the Romans, the 
Britons were once more masters of their 
country. 

When, in 449, Hengist and Horsa arrived, 
the former may have given his personal atten- 
tion to the Scots, who, having presumably 
crossed from Ireland, were harassing the 
country on the borders of Wales, while his 
son Aesc was told off to the north to keep in 
check the Picts. 

Note. — Let us invite over my son Octa, and his 
brother Ebissa, who are brave soldiers, and give them 
the countries that are in the northern parts of Britain 
by the wall between Deira and Albania. For they 
will hinder the inroads of the barbarians, and so you 
shall enjoy peace on the other side of the Humbcr. 
. . . Vortigern complied with his (i.^., Hengist 's) re- 
quest. — Geoffrey's British History. 

Thus in the northern district words 
such as Cammerton, Kendal, and pro- 
bably, through the mouths of Romanized 
Britons, Cumbria itself, are striking ; while in 
the south-west we find Kemerton ;t Com- 
berton in the north of Worcestershire, near 

* In Ethelward'* 5 Chronicle^ the Cambridge in 
Gloucestershire is called "Canlabridge." 
t Kineuuartun (Codex Dip). 



which is a spot marked on the map " Scots 
Graves " ; Cantuuaretun,* which reminds us 
at once of Cantuuarabyrig, or Canterbury ; 
and also such names as Hengesteshealh^t 
Hengestesbroc,! and Hengestesheafod.§ 

What more natural than that, in return for 
their services they should demand their old 
district of Kent (if, indeed, they had ever 
altogether left it), where they rapidly accumu- 
lated their forces, till they were in a position 
to harry the island right and left, as is told 
us by the old chroniclers ; and sad memorials 
are such names as Hengestes-dun, in Corn- 
wall ; Haingesteuuorde, in Hertfordshire ;|| 
Hengestesricg,1I in Somerset; with Hen- 
gestepath-geat,** Hengestesige,tt Hengestes- 
geat,JJand Hengestes-cumb,^in or near Berk- 
shire, for they speak of rapine and murder.||| 

A.D. 473. — In this year Hengest and Aesc fought 
against the Welsh, and took countless booty ; and 
the Welsh fled from the Angles as fire. — Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

How far the story of the treacherous attack 
on Vortigern and his knights is true, is an 
open question, but, according to the History 
of the Britons^ the king was liberated on his 
surrender of Essex, Sussex and Middlesex, 
with certain other districts, and Layamon 
makes the same statement. It is, therefore, 
worth noting, that in the Codex Diplo- 
maticus " Caenninga-maer " occurs in con- 
nection with Heyling, which would nearly 
correspond with the western limit of Sussex. 

We have seen above that the Jutes pro- 
bably formed a settlement in Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire for the purpose of hold- 
ing the frontier of our modern Wales, and it 
was from there that Aesc must have come to 
Kent on his father's death. 

Octa, after the death of his father Hengest, came 
from the sinistral part of the island to the kingdom of 
Kent. — NenniuSf § 50. 

Now Aesc, alias Octa, is in certain old 
records called also " Occa " and " Ocga," 
and seems to have left his name near 
Worcester in " Ockeridgey^ which is an im- 
portant point, as will appear later on. 

♦ CD. 875. t CD. 57a t CD. 536. 

§ CD. 15a II Domesday. IT CD. 455. 

** CD. 1235. ft CD. 214. tt CD. 648. 

§§ CD. 714. 

j|i| It seems likely that the Jutes cut out the ** white 
horses'' in this country, seeing that a horse is still 
the badge of Kent 
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Afcer Hengist's death the Welsh appear at 
first to have had the upper hand, and Aesc 
to have been forced to remain satisfied for 
awhile with his rightful kingdom of Kent, till 
in course of time he contrived to extend it. 

A.D. 488. — Hengist, King of Kent, died in the 
fortieth year after his invasion of Britain, and his son 
Esc reigned 34 years. Esc, inheriting his father's 
valour, firmly defended his kingdom against the 
Britons, and augmented it by territories con- 
QUE&BO FROM THIM,— Henry cf Huntingdon, 

Assuming that 449 is the true date of the 
coming of Hengist, the year above quoted 
corresponds with 488 of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle as that in which Aesc became 
King of Kent, though the latter record says 
more correctly that the period of Aesc's 
reign over the Kentish people was twenty- 
four years only. I consider, then, that Aesc 
reigned over the " kingdom of the Kentish 
people " — not merely what we know now as 
Kent — from 488 till 512; that during that 
time he, with the co-operation of Aella, Cissa, 
Cerdic and Cynric, was endeavouring, though 
with varied success, to add fresh land to his 
kingdom; that in 514 the West Saxons 
arrived in greater force (see Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle)^ and continued to pour in till 519, 
when Cerdic and Cynric usurped the sway 
over what we call the West-Saxon Kingdom, 
thus wresting the supreme power from the 
Jutes, whom, however, they still allowed to 
dwell among them, though they recognised 
now as Jutish property only Kent and the 
Isle of Wight. 

The Angles settled principally in the north of 
England, me Saxons in the south and south-west, 
and mingled amongst both dwelt the Jutes, who do 
not appear to have been numerous enough to occupy 
large districts of their own. — Worsaae's Dattcs and 
Northmen J p. 5. 

It is with this extension of Kent, of which 
Henry of Huntingdon speaks, that I con- 
nect Wansdyke, and although the latter was 
probably never completed, it was, I imagine, 
Aesc's intention to carry it right across the 
island from channel to channel as a northern 
boundary to the larger kingdom, for which he 
was striving. 

To conquer so much land was, of course, 
a work of time, for the ground had to be 
fought for inch by inch ; so that perhaps 
Surrey and Sussex only were at first added,* 

* Perhaps the words '* Caenninga Maer," quoted 



and such we will for our purpose suppose to 
have been the case. 

A second extension may have taken in, to 
speak roughly, the whole of Hampshire, and 
here we stumble on a singular coincidence. 
It is, of course, admitted by philologists, that 
" c " in Latin is interchangeable with the 
Teutonic " h." For instance " Cams " is 
from the same source as "AT^r^nel" and 
" ffound.'^ " Ceninia " is equivalent to 
"^««dred," " C^zmu " to ''Horn;' and so 
on. Under these circumstances, what more 
natural than that CanHum or Kent should 
be reproduced as Hantj and that " Hants " 
or " Hamp(t)shire " is merely "Kentshire," 
or a " part cut off from Kent ?" 

That this was at one time the extent of 
Aesc*s kingdom seems to me likely (viz, 
Kent, Surrey and Sussex, and Hampshire), 
and I think a bank must have run from some- 
where near Buttermere on the Wilts border 
to Kimei'xdgt* Bay in Dorsetshire, traces of 
which may still be found in one or two parts, 
where the name " Wans Dyke *' (or corrupt 
forms of it) still appears. I cannot, however, 
deal with this point, but must content myself 
by saying that I think the Jutes made use in 
certain places of Roman work already stand- 
ing. 

If it be allowed that Kent was thus in- 
creased, it will be seen at a glance that a 
fairly straight line can be drawn as a northern 
boundary to Aesc's kingdom as far as to the 
north-west of Hampshire, and it is remark- 
able that if we carry on our line again towards 
the west, we come immediately on Wans- 
dyke itself, which runs from east to west 
right across the middle of Wiltshire, and pass- 
ing straight through the " Cannings " country. 
It is worth remarking, too, that the first 
Hundred, through which the dyke runs, 
upon entering Wiltshire on the east, is 
" Kinwaston '' (called in Domesday " Chene- 
warestan," and which I take to mean ** Kin- 
mens'-stone *'), but more curious still is the 
fact that about two miles west of Morgan's 

above, were applied at this time to define the south- 
west limit of the enlarged kingdom. 

• Kimeridge Bay is called also " Botteridge Pool " 
(Kelly's Directory for Dorset, 1859, p. 624) ; and it is 
interesting to note that one of our lakes has the prefix 
** Butter, since we have associated Aesc witn the 
dbtrict in which the lake in question appears. 

M 2 
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Hill, and right on Wansdyke itself, occurs 
the name "Ochre Ridge." Now this word 
occurs, as we have seen,* in almost the 
same form in Worcestershire, and must surely 
be associated with the name of Aesc alias 
Octa, Occa or Ocga, a slight clue enough, but 
one which is strengthened by the name 
Ca/ridge (/>., possibly "Jute" ridge) appear- 
ing also on the dyke further west ? 

The near position of Bath to Wansdyke 
points to the possibility of the battle of 
Mount Badon having been after all fought 
near that city, when, according to Gildas, 
took place "almost the last, though not the 
least, slaughter of the Saxons." The date 
usually assigned for this battle is 520, i.e., 
after the formation of the kingdom of the 
West Saxons; but Nennius seems to imply 
that the twelve battles with Arthur were 
fought in Octa's reign, while Gildas says the 
siege of Bath Hill occurred "forty-four years 
and one month after the landing of the 
Saxons." Now, as the latter speaks from the 
very first of the Saxons only, and neifer of the 
Jutes, it is clear that he included the one 
with the other, and that the battle took place 
rather forty-four years after the coming of 
Hengist, />., 493. 

Cat Bregion, which preceded that of Mount Badon, 
is supposed to have been fought at Cadbury in 
Somersetshire; and that such was the case seems 
not unlikely, when we find hard by names such as 
Cawwood, Canters Green, and Ashington. 

What became of a portion of the Jutes 
after the close of Aesc*s career is not posi- 
tively known. We are told, indeed, that 
some of them occupied Kent and the Isle of 
Wight ; but in addition to these there were, 
according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ 
others of the race living among the West 
Saxons. Worsaaef says that they were 
mingled amongst both the Saxons and 
Angles, and if such were the case, it seems 
likely that the places they occupied would be 
distinguished in some way from those sur- 
rounding them. I therefore offer the idea 
that our Gothicised " Kerapers " once dwelt 
in our different "Hamptons,"J or "Kin- 
towns," and, in support of this theory, must 
call attention to the complete and decided 

* Seep. 154. t i>eep. 155. 

X We have seen above the possible connection be- 
tween Hamp(t)shire and Kentshire. 



absence of this termination from the whole 
county of Kent, which indeed is only to be 
expected in recognised Jutish territory, where 
such a distinction would be superfluous. 

In conclusion I must point out the fact 
that in no district are the " hamptons " so 
plentiful as in the land of the " Hwiccas,"* a 
tribe about whose origin so much uncertainty 
exists,! but whose name bears so striking a 
resemblance to the word " Wight" 





Ji3ote0 on tbe jFolk^ote of 

By Mabel Peacock. 

H^OPHILE GAUTIER teUs us 
in his picturesque and discursive 
Voyage en Espagne that when the 
Caliphs were still a power in 
Spain, the bells of St. James of Compostella 
were carried off by the Moors and suspended 
by silver chains, mouth upwards, in the 
mosque of Cordova ; where they were filled 
with aromatic oil, and added to the number 
of the hundreds of lamps illuminating that 
masterpiece of Arabic architecture. 

It is needless to say that peals of bells 
beyond count have undergone similar ex- 
patriation in the political and religious 
turmoils which have shaken every country 
in Europe during its social development. 
The leaders of a victorious army on entering 
a captive city or conquered district naturally 
seized on a booty so valuable, and despatched 
it in triumph to their own steeples, or broke 

* If the Wiccas were Jutes, it is interesting to find 
that at one point their territory extended to "Cync- 
raaeres-ford, which is supposed to be " Kemps-ford,** 
for the following words seem to imply that it was at 
this spot that Aethelmund passed from the Wicca dis- 
trict into Wilts, rather than that the battle occurred 
actually there : *' And on the same day, the Aldorman 
Aethelmund rr^e over from the Hwiccas at Qme- 
maeres-ford, when the Aldorman Weohst&n met him 
with the Wiltshire men, and there was a great fight, 
and both the Aldormen were slain, and the Wiltshire 
men got the victory." — Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ 
An. DCCC. 

f See pp. 25, 26 of the Preface to Sir Frederic 
Madden's translation of Layamon. 
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it up to be recast into engines of war. 
Curiously enough, however, the local legends 
connected with bells frequently represent 
them as saved from the strong hand of the 
invader, and saved by concealment in some 
lake or stream. 

It is difficult to account for the origin of 
the widely-spread story coupling together 
bells and water, but, as a matter of fact, it 
is of common occurrence both in the British 
islands and on the Continent. Indeed, it 
would be a laborious task to form a tolerably 
complete list of the folk-tales relating to the 
subject, as traditions touching on it, and 
told with more or less detail, are still to be 
discovered from the Atlantic eastward into 
the heart of Germany, if not beyond ; al- 
though in many parishes the name "Bell- 
hole," or "Bell-pool," attached to a deep 
pit in the bed of a rivulet is the only sur- 
viving trace of vanishing legend. Such 
" bell-holes '* are not uncommon in Lincoln- 
shire becks where the swing of the current 
round a bend has formed an excavation 
descending below the ordinary level of its 
course. Niederbiihl, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, can also boast a " Wassergrube " 
of the name ; and the history of the " Silber- 
glocke " at Basle relates that this ancient and 
venerated bell took a plunge into the Rhine 
on its own account, for when the first 
Zwinglian sermon was to be preached in the 
minster it broke away from its frame as the 
ringer began to pull, and precipitated itself 
out of the tower into the river. The place 
where it lies is still known, and many efforts 
have been made to fish it up. Down in the 
depths it will remain, however, till the 
minster is restored to Catholic keeping once 
more. 

'*Susanne,"the old bell of St George's in the 
Black Forest, acted in a similar fashion when 
rung for the earliest Lutheran sermon. Out 
of the church tower it fell, and rested mid- 
way down the hill. There was at first some 
hope of restoring it to its place, but though 
it was lifted on to a waggon harnessed with 
ten oxen, it could not be carried away. At 
last the peasants attempting its removal 
became so angry at the failure of their efforts 
that they cried : " Susan ne, thou shalt hang 
in our church, whether God like it or loathe 
it!'* Scarcely were these words uttered 



than the waggon with the bell, oxen, and 
drivers rolled down the steep into the pond 
below and sank out of sight. The ringing 
of the bell, the lowing of the oxen, and the 
cracking of the drivers' whips may still be 
heard on holy days in testimony to the 
legend. 

When Kuppenheim, then called Mailoth, 
was burnt by the Swedes, the three silver 
bells left the church tower of themselves and 
sank into the bottomless water at the western 
limit of the parish boundary, which since 
then has been called " Bell-hole," and from 
which chimes are heard ringing on Christmas 
night. 

The natives of Carlstadt, also, lost their 
silver bell during the wars of religion, for 
having sunk it in the Main on the approach 
of the Swedes, they could never find it again, 
although the spot where it was submerged 
had been carefully marked. In the folk-tale 
of Count Stadion and the Man of the Mist it 
is related that the count pitched the fog-bell 
at Stadion into the lake known as the 
P'edersee, in return for his recovered free- 
dom, when he was set at liberty by the 
Mist-Man, who, like other unchristened 
sprites, found the sound of bells insup- 
portable. 

The Swedish giants are also to be numbered 
amongst those who have an inveterate pre- 
judice against the chiming and clanging of 
bells. There is a " Klock Hole" in the 
river Aa at Hornborg which received its 
name in the days of Gustaf Wasa. The 
village church of Hornborg had three bells, 
two of which had been christened Christina 
and Catharina^ with all the rites usual in 
Catholic communities, but the third had not 
received its name when the prohibition 
against christening bells was promulgated ; 
it was therefore called Margaret without 
further ceremony. Consequently the giant 
inhabiting the Brunhemberg carried it off 
and flung it into the " Bell's deep," although 
he had no power to touch the christened 
bells. Hence the rhyme which says : 

** Kirsten and Karen ^ 
They play with golden chessmen, 
But Mari^aret lies at the bottom of the river." 

Several other Swedish legends connect 
bells with streams and lakes, and in Denmark 
similar stories are still afloat. The bell at 
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Thim in Jutland, for instance, was taken 
from the Swedes in some war, with a com- 
panion bell which was lost in the Nissum 
Fiorde, A musical sound beneath the 
water is yet to be heard by fishermen on 
summer's evenings when the tide is low, and 
the bell of Thim to this day rings with a 
dull and melancholy tone, as though mourn- 
ing for the absence of her lost sister. 

Another bell, whose story is related by 
Hans Andersen in The Bell-Deep^ lies in the 
haunts of the Aumann, at the bottom of 
Odense-Au, whence its voice has sounded 
without rest or sleep since it flew out of the 
tower of St. Albans down through the yellow 
water-lilies and flags into the realm of the 
water-sprite. 

Nearer home we find that the Roman 
Catholics of Limerick concealed their bells 
by letting them down into the river when 
siege was laid to the town, and that on the 
restoration of order and tranquillity they 
sought vainly to recover them, though a 
silvery chime from the water occasionally 
salutes the ears of the faithful. 

The Cornish legend of the bells of 
Bottreaux is well-known in the south-west 
of England. Up in the North, at Brinkburn 
Priory, the "Bell- Pool" is a deep hole in 
the river where the bells were lost ; and 
" Bellwater Drain " in Lincolnshire is 
believed to commemorate, by its name, 
the disappearance of the bell belonging to 
Leake Church, which was dropped into the 
Fen during its transit from the foundry. 
Another story from the same county relates 
that the people of Sibsey got possession of 
the Stickford bells after they had been lost 
in a wide drain or " dyke " when sent to be 
recast. 

Wiltshire has also its story of a submerged 
bell, the tenor bell, which was conjured into 
the river by sacrilegious arts. Holy incanta- 
tions on the part of the rector of the parish, 
or of some other student fitted by his learn- 
ing to combat black magic, united with the 
physical exertions of all the able-bodied men 
of the village, had already raised the bell to 
the surface of the stream once more, when 
the silence necessary for the success of the 
undertaking was broken by a profane and 
overconfident exclamation from the parish 
clerk. 



" In spite of all the devils in hell. 
Here comes our old bell !*' 

he ejaculated, on which the object of general 
interest promptly plumped to the bottom of 
the stream again, to remain for ever un- 
attainable. 

The belief in subterranean bells is found 
side by side with stories of submergence. 
At Raleigh, in Nottinghamshire, a village 
and church lying in the valley were once 
swallowed by earthquake, and formerly the 
underground bells might be heard ringing on 
Christmas morning. 

" Sunken Church Field " at Hadstock, 
Essex, probably has, or had, the same well- 
known story, or one of its variants, attached 
to it. At Sawcliff Farm, in the parish of 
Roxby, North Lincolnshire, a natural mass 
of stone has received the name of '*Sunk 
Church," as it is popularly said to mark the 
spot on which an ecclesiastical building con- 
nected with one of the monasteries of the 
neighbourhood was buried by a landslip in 
the old days. Some years ago the voice of 
the bells in the buried tower was still at 
times to be distinguished, or so it was said. 

In Germany buried bells are occasionally 
restored to light through the agency of 
animals. A bell was once rooted out of the 
ground by wild boars on the banks of the 
Eberbach, near Haueneberstein, and years 
ago a similar occurrence took place at 
Berndsweiler. A certain countess gave a 
bell containing much silver to the little 
church there, and named it " Anne Susanne." 
In the Swedish War it was taken down and 
buried in the forest; but after nearly a 
hundred years, the wild swine of the wood- 
land disinterred it. Since no one knew to 
what village it belonged, it was suspended in 
the church tower at Sinbronn ; but as often 
as it was rung, it gave out a weak tone which 

said : 

** Anne Susanne, 
At Berndsweiler on the beam 
Will I hang." 

After these words were understood, the bell 
was removed to its own church, where at the 
first ringing it filled the air with its sweet 
and powerful voice. 

The clanging of bells drives away evil 
spirits, for which reason thunderstorms and 
tempests may be dispersed by ringing, 
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the spirits controlling the elements being 
heathenish powers fearful of any sound con- 
nected with Christian worship. In China, 
however, when an unauthorized hand strikes 
the great bell at Pekin, the rain-god visits 
the offence by sending down unneeded rain. 
Mr. Dennys tells us, in the Folk-lore of China, 
that some years since, when he visited the 
beli-teraple outside the city with a party of 
friends, the priests refused to ring "the 
enormous specimen therein hung (it is, by 
the way, the largest suspended bell in the 
world), lest the rain-god should be offended." 
A small present from one of the party, how- 
ever, induced them to let the visitors draw 
Ijack the heavy wooden ram which did duty 
as a clapper. Strangely enough, as the first 
blow was struck, a heavy rainstorm came on, 
and the shaven-pated attendants roared out 
in high glee, "We told you so." 

In many parts of England it is unlucky to 
ring a bell after sunset, and if the voice of a 
bell has a dull, heavy tone, or sounds as if 
tolling for a funeral, there will be a death in 
the parish during the ensuing week. Cases 
are known of bells " ringing themselves " in 
token of death, great calamity, or joy. Ac- 
cording to one of the Northern ballads de- 
scribing the martyrdom of Little St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, the child who was believed to have 
been murdered by Jews in 1255, the bells 
tolled without human agency at his funeral : 

•• And t* the l)cUs o' merry Lincoln, 
Without men's hands were rung, 

And a* the books o' merry Lincoln, 
Were read without men's tongue ; 

And ne'er was such a burial 
Sin* Adam's days licgun." 

Similarly, when Ferdinand the Catholic was 
attacked by the malady from which he died, 
the famous bell of Villela sounded, it is said, 
of itself, " which thing," remarks Collin de 
riancy in the Dictionnaire Infernal^ "happens 
when Spain is menaced by some misfortune." 
Tradition also affirms that when the corpse 
of King Erik Plogpennig was brought by the 
Black Friars for burial to the " Petersdom," 
in Schleswig, the bells rang out of themselves 
as the procession entered the town. 

In the Cathedral of Breslau, till the 
middle of the present century, and it may 
be to the present hour, the death of a 
canon was foreboded by the tolling of the 



great bell, ringing of itself, or bv an appalling 
noise in the body of the churcn ; and within 
the memory of living people the death of a 
Grand-Duke of Baden was presaged in a like 
manner. 

Two Gascon legends speak of bells pealing 
unaided on occasions of great rejoicing. 
The story of La Petite Demoiselle mentions 
that they rang out gaily of their own accord 
when that heroine was brought back to her 
oWn country; while the second tradition 
speaks of the same incident occurring in all 
the villages through which the relics of the 
local celebrity, St. Foi, were carried by the 
ragpicker who had stuffed them into his 
b^ in ignorance that he had to do with the 
miracle-working remains of a high and holy 
personage. A further instance of a bell 
ringing itself happened in the " Stiftskirche " 
at Waldkirch, in Baden, where a great bell 
with much silver in it was famed for driving 
away storms and witches. So renowned, 
indeed, was "Margaret," for such was its 
name, that the people of Freiburg determined 
to buy it for their minster, and offered in 
exchange as many " kronen thaler ^ as could 
be laid in a row from Freiburg to Waldkirch. 
The inhabitants of the latter place were con- 
tent, for their part, to accept the handsome 
offer made them ; but they reckoned without 
the prejudices and predilections of " Mar- 
garet." On the way to Freiburg the bell 
became so astonishingly heavy, that even 
with an iron waggon and two -and -thirty 
horses it proved impossible to carry it over 
the Waldkirch boundary. Finally, it had to 
be taken back again to its old church, and 
when hung again in the familiar tower, it 
rang out clearly and distinctly of itself : 

" Margaret am I called, 
All heavy weather I know, 
All heavy weather will I drive away, 
And in the bell-tower at Waldkirch 

Will I stay "— 

" a saying which is now inscribed upon the 
bell," says Baader in his Volkssagen aus dem 
Lande Baden^ p. 64, " and is known to every 
child in the Waldkirch valley." 

The prevalent opinion that the pure tone 
of many famous bells is owing to the pre- 
sence of silver in the bell - meta^. is as 
erroneous as the idea that bells should be 
cast in the silence of night, for fear that any 
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sound, such as a pack of hounds giving 
tongue, the hallooing of huntsmen, or the 
crowing of a cock, should be communicated 
to the metal as it sets, and spoil its timbre. 
Experienced campanologists and bell-founders 
agree in declaring that any appreciable 
quantity of silver would be injurious. Yet, 
notwithstanding the opinion of all specialists 
to the contrary, legend continues to assert 
that the most musical peals owe their soft- 
ness and clearness to the precious metal. 
Till the third decade of this century, for 
example, it was affirmed that when great 
Tom of Lincoln was smelted in the minstcr- 
yard in 1610, many of the citizens threw 
tankards, cups, and spoons into the furnace, 
but the proportion of silver in the bell 
proved to be insignificant when a piece of 
the metal was assayed in 183 1, previously to 
being recast 

Both at home and abroad bells have been 
connected with the delivery of women in 
childbirth. It was formerly an English 
custom to place a rope from one of the 
village bells round the waist of an expectant 
mother, and Collin de Plancy notes in the 
IHctionnaire Infernal that you should tie a 
woman's girdle to the church-bell, and ring 
three strokes on it to secure her an easy 
labour. 

This practice is nearly identical with 
that spoken of by Reginald Scot, who 
observes in his Jjtscoverie of Witc/tcriift, 
"women with child runne to church, and 
tie their girdles or shoo lachets about a bell, 
and strike upon the same thrise, thinking 
that the sound thereof hasteth their good 
deliverie." St. Verena's girdle, however, was 
anciently preferred in the bishopric of Con- 
stance for the same purpose, as we learn 
from Rochholz's Drei Gaugottineny p. 133; 
while l-4iisnel de la Salle remarks in his 
Croyances et Ligenr!es du centre de la France^ 
ii-> P- 5» "i^ our parishes in which the 
church had St. Margaret for patron, the 
girdle of her statue was passed round the 
body of a woman in travail to facilitate 
delivery." See also Mr. Hartland's remarks 
on this subject in Folklore^ vol. iv., p. 467. 

Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Denwnology 
of a lace procured from the fairies applied to 
the same purpose, and it is to be noted that 
among the relics at Vatopedi, Mount Athos 



— that holy mountain of the monks where so 
unblessed a creature as a woman is strictly 
tabooed — there is a piece of the girdle of the 
Virgin, which is despatched to Constanti- 
nople, or the great cities of the Levant, when 
plague or cholera breaks out, to stay or 
diminish the epidemic (A. Riley, Athos^ 
p. 61). 

Plainly, the girdle of a saint, a lace ob- 
tained from some supernatural being, a rope, 
or other, object fastened to a consecrated 
bell, acquires some occult power from con- 
tact with the person or thing inspiring rever- 
ence, which it retains when disunited from 
it, and which may be employed to relieve 
the necessities of the sick and suffering for 
an indefinite period, without undergoing loss 
of virtue or force. When once the gift of 
easing or curing physical distress has been 
gained, it acts with neither waste of energy 
nor exhaustion, however often called into 
activity, so long as unquestioning faith is 
placed in its efficacy. Scepticism alone, that 
" pride of intellect " which insists on asking 
how, why, and whence, renders it impotent 
and unavailing. 

The survival of the rudest forms of demon- 
olatry and of kindred beliefs in the most 
civilized states of Europe shows us that the 
healing-well, the holy-tree, or any object 
whatsoever which is regarded with awe and 
veneration, may maintain its credit unim- 
paired through theological revolutions cap- 
able of changing the avowed conceptions of 
every grade of society. Its cult may flourish 
un ler the favour of a saint as successfully as 
under the protection of the deified powers 
of nature. It is only when the critical and 
inquiring spirit gets the better of man's ten- 
dency to trust to the guidance of rambling 
imagination that he begins to study the rela- 
tion between cause and effect, and to treat 
vulgar tradition and ignorant enthusiasm as 
insufficient evidence for the asserted viola- 
tion of the ordinary laws governing the 
universe. 

The respect and affection bestowed on 
bells must date from remote ages. It is 
only natural that they should have been per- 
sonified at the period when the art of bell- 
founding was in its infancy. Even now we 
retain sufficient of the animistic feeling of 
our ancestors to give them familiar sobriquets, 
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although the custom of blessing and providing 
them with official designations is only kept 
up as a matter of course among Roman 
Catholics. The "christened name" of a 
bell is not invariably the one by which it is 
best recognised. " Maria Gloriosa,** at Erfurt, 
is popularly styled "die grosse Susanna," 
after an older bell which was destroyed by 
fire (Sir John Forbes, Sight-seeing in Ger- 
many and the Tyrol^ 1856, p. 22), and the 
great bell of St. Mary's Church at Calais, 
which was cast in 1462, recast in 17 10, and 
eventually destroyed at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, was known as " La Belle 
Anglaise," though probably another name had 
been given it at its consecration {Archceologia^ 
vol. liii., p. 321, note b). 

In Bunyan's Holy IVar, the bell rung as a 
sign of triumph by the exultant Diabolonians, 
on receiving the letter drawn up by their 
adherents in Mansoul, is called " Dead-man's 
Bell," but this lugubrious appellation has no 
parallel in actual experience. All created or 
manufactured objects known to man are 
"lucky" or "unlucky," and bells are emi- 
nently things of good report. They ring 
joyously for a marriage, for the birth of a 
longed-for heir, or for a national victory, and 
they toll in sympathy with hopeful grief 
when a Christian is laid to his rest. Their 
names, therefore, are taken from those of 
saints, or from intimate household com- 
panions They are called Margaret, Mary, 
Peter, Kate, Ben, or Tom, but by no title to 
which an evil suggestion is attached. 
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ENTON HALL is one of the few 
remaining examples of Jacobaean 
architecture that are to be found 
in Northumberland, and retains 
many of its original features unaltered. The 
gentlefolk of the north of England until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century dwelt 
in castles, or in towers and strongholds which 

* Denton Hall and its Associations. By W. W. 
Tomlinson. Walter Scott, Limited. 4to., pp. xiv, 
144. Thirteen plates and thirty-one text illustrations. 



were practically castles in miniature. These 
buildings were designed far more for the 
security than the comfort of the occupants. 
The numerous border strongholds of North- 
umberland have recently been well described 
and illustrated by Mr. Cadwallader Bates in 
the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

When England and Scotland became united 
under the common rule of James, the Border 
fights and raids gradually ceased, and many 
of the principal knights and squires of North- 
umberland began to build manor-houses 
more in accord with the ideas of domestic 
comfort than had for some time been pre- 
valent in the midland and southern counties 
of England. 

" It was during this first quarter of the 
seventeenth century that two members of the 
Errington family acquired large estates — one 
by the successful working of coal mines at 
Denton ; the other by an alliance with a 
wealthy local family at Ponteland. Mark 
Errington built the manor-house at Ponte- 
land early in the century, incorporating with 
it the ancient castle of Sir Aymon de Athol, 
and Anthony Errington built Denton Hall 
in 1622." 

In Mr. Tomlinson, Denton Hall has found, 
we are glad to say, a worthy exponent, and 
this excellently printed and well-illustrated 
volume brings this old manor-house and its 
interesting associations vividly and pleasantly 
before us. Denton Hall, though evidently 
designed under the influence of the older 
type of Border houses, is one of the earliest 
examples of a distinct departure from the 
architectural traditions of Northumberland, 
and is a striking illustration of the peace and 
quietness that were the result of the union of 
two countries that had been incessantly at 
war, either open or secret, for several cen- 
turies. 

The west front of Denton Hall presents a 
picturesque appearance with its high-pitched 
gables and rows of mullioned windows sur- 
mounted by square-headed labels. On this 
side there was originally a large walled court- 
yard, but this gave way some time ago to 
green lawns. The hall is entered throufjjh a 
small porch, which is, however, an addition 
of the last century. Over the doorway of the 
actual building are the initials of the builder 
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and his wife (Anthony and Dorothy Erring- 
ton), and the dale of the building, thus ar- 
ranged : 

K. 

162; 
A.D. 

This doorway opens into the old dinii 
halt, n large rectangular room, 36 feet I'l 
feel, lighted by three triple-mullioned . 
dows. two on the west and one on the ... 
The present owner has restored this ch.imbcr 
to something like its original state. The 
partially built-up old fireplace, 8 feet wide, 
has been opened out, and so, too, has the 
old buttery hatch. The chamber is filled u| 
with oak lurniture mostly of the same date ,1- 
the building. Each wing of the building hns 
two rooms on the ground floor, and the same 
arrangement is repeated on the first-floor, 
where a fine drawing-roora is over the entrance- 
hall, 

The principal staircase shows the influence 
of the earlier style of Border dwellings. It 



The drawing-room has two mullioned 
windows of four lights each on the west, and 
me window of the same character on ' ' 
^st. The chief feature of this room is 1 



irt 





is of stone, and somewhat narrower than is 
usual with staircases for manor-houses of this 
date. 



old fireplace, the lintel and jambs of which 
aro well carved with vine-leaf and grape 
pattern. 

The smallest room on this floor, at the east 
front of the south wing, which is 17 feet by 
; feet, is known as " Dr. Johnson's Room." 
Here, it has been stated, there were pre- 
served a desk and bookcase used by the 
Ufcit writer when he visited Denton. From 
thtf window is seen a row of sycamore-trees 
shading a w.ilk that is generally styled " Dr. 
Johnson's Walk." However, Mr. Tomlinson 
throws strong doubts on the notion that Dr. 
Johnson ever visited Denton Hall, and cer- 
tainly gives substantia! reasons for his scep- 
ticism. Dr. Johnson frequently visited Mrs. 
Montagu alher Hill Streetand Portman Square 
houses, and hence it has been surmised that 
she wns also his hostess at Denton Hall. But 
Dr. Johnson only once came so far north as 
Northumberland, and that was when he 
visited Scotland in 1773- The Neweattk 
Journal ot August 21, 1773, states : " A Ecw 
days ago passed through this town the cele- 
brated Dr. Saiuuel Johnson, author of the 
English Dictionary and several other learned 
works." Had the Doctor sojourned at Den- 
ton Hall the paper would almost certainly 
have mentioned it ; moreover, Mrs, Mon- 
tagu's letters prove that she was not at Denton 
at this period. On his return from Scotland 
be made no stay on the road. 
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The liedroom on the first-floor in ihe 
north wing, facing east, is always called 
"Sillcy's Room," and has a miid ghost story 




attached to it, which is pleasantly told by 
Mr, Toiulinson. Silky is a lady ghost of 
only about a century in age, who appears 
from time to time in a rustling white silk 
dress of antique cut, and seems for the most 
part to be a benevolent spirit ; but the 
accounts are, as is usually the case, some- 
what contradictory. 

The second - floor of Denton Hall has 
been much altered since the seventeenth 
century. Formerly the rooms opened one 
into another, but they now open into a 
passage in which is one of the old fireplaces 
built Qp. The third-floor contains six bed- 
tooms, three of which have original fire- 



places. The roof, which Is now pantiled, 
used to consist of strong oak beams and 
rafters supporting sandstone slabs. These 
slabs, of which a few remain, were fastened 
down by sheep shank -bones. 

In the fourteenth century the manor of 
Denton was given lo the prior and convent 
of 'lynemouth. It is said that a chapel, 
built at the expense of the priory, formerly 
stood in the gardens on the east side of 
Denton Hall. In the porch arc ino 
inediieval relics that were unearthed in the 
east garden. One of them is the head of ,1 
somewhat rude double-light pointed window, 
and the other is a portion of a cof!in-lid or 
grave-cover oti which are incised a forester's 
horn and belt. The date of the slab, 
judging from like symbols on other incised 
memorials, is probably about the time of 
Richard I., or John. Mr. Tomlinson does 
not olTer any conjecture about it. Two of 
these " Forester" grave-covers were found in 
1881 at Hope Church, Derbyshire, and are 
described and illustrated by Rev. Dr. Cox 
iii vol. iv. of the Journal of the Derbyshire 
Archieological Society. 

A photographic plate is given of "an 
ancient septagonal font with oak-leaf orna- 
mentation running round it," which stands 
on a modem stone balustrade at the foot 
of the hall staircase ; but, judging from the 
illustration, we are decidedly sceptical as to 
the object being an old font. The dimensions 
are not given. 

The porch contains several relies of older 
date than medi;eval England. The great 
Roman wall runs close to Denton Hall, so 
that it is not surprising lo find here some 
traces of the occupation of the conquering 
race that have been found in the grounds 
or in the immediate neighbourhood. A 
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diminutive altar. ■ . . 1 in to Jupiter 

engraved on three of ita sides, measures only 
7 inches by sj inches ; it was found in iSza 
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close to the west front of the hall. A carved 
stone, la inches by 7^ inches, bears the 
(extended) inscription : "Legiones Secundse 
Augustas Cohors prima fecit," thus chronicling 
the connection of the first cohort of the 
second Augustan legion with the works of 
the wall ; it was found near the hall in 1869. 
A somewhat larger slab records the fact that 
it was set up by the eighth cohort of the 




tercsCing matter : papers relative to the 
Denton coal-mines, temp. James I. ; Mrs. 
Montagu as authoress and leader of society ; 
a list of engraved portraits of Mrs. Montagu ; 
lield-names on the East Denton estate in 
1754; and pedigrees of the Errington, 
Rogers, and Rolceby families. 

ITie illustrations are varied and for the 
most part remarLabiy good, and we desire 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
publishers for the loan of some of the 
smaller ones. 



second legion. Another slab, with a 
similar inscription, which was also found at 
East Denton, is now preserved in the library 
of the Dean and Chapter, Durham, whilst a 
third one is built up in a garden wall at the 
back of Denton Wood House, a little south 
of the hall. The porch also contains two 
centurial stones found here in 1804, whose 
inscriptions commemorate the century of 
Julius Knfus. 

This volume contains much more than a 
mere illustrated description of an interesting 
old hall. Mr. Tomlinson gives a good 
general sketch of the early history of 
Denton, as well as much amusing and 
curious information as to the families of 
Errington, Rogers, and Montagu, who were 
the successive owners of Denton Hall. 

On the death of John Rogers, in 1758, 
the Denton property descended by will to 
his cousin Hon. Edward Montagu, grandson 
of the first Earl of Sandwich. He married, 
in 1743, Elizabeth Robinson, a lady of 
remarkable literary tastes, beauty, and 
accomplishments. Denton Hall owes much 
of its interest to Mrs. Montagu's association 
with the place. She and her husband took 
a lively and (for those days) humane in- 
terest in the collieries on their estate, though 
we find her stating in one of her letters 
without any regret that the boys began to 
work in their pits at seven years old ! 

The appendix contains a variety of in- 
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COUNTY OF SALOP {centiimati. 

45. Kenerasslef. 

46. Hoolits. 

47. Upton Parva. 

48. Rochsct«r. 

49. Tyl)erton. 

50. Eylon 00 Ibe Wyldmoie. 

51. Norton yn Halis. 

52. Hodnet. 

53. Hynstocke. 

54. Ercall Pnrva. 
SS- Cbeswardyne. 

56. Dravton in Hales. 

57. Wesf Chapell. 

58. Stoke. 

59. Slawnlon. 

60. Lee under Brochurst. 

61. Adderley. 

62. Moretansiy. 

63. Wylhchorch. 

(Hid., A) 
Beliliowse. 

l/iid.,/^) 
Stokefen. 
Russhebeiy. 

.St. Laurence in Ludlowe. 
Allon. 

St. Margarelles Clie. 
AshefDrd Borales. 
Mylston. 
Hope Bowdeler, 
Taggford. 
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COUNTY OF SALOP {comtinued). 

Nyne Sollers. 
Staunton Lacy. 
Stratton. 
Eton. 
Madeley. 



Broseley. 
Banrowe. 

St. Leonard in Bradgenorlh. 
Stratford. 
Lauley (?). 
Asteley. 
WhetchyU (?). 
Morfeld. 
Byllyngsley. 
Cortlcy. 
Mydd . . . 
Oldbery. 
Chelmer (?). 
Burwarton. 
Caynham. 
Hygley. 
Sudbery. 

Nyton (?) Savage. 
Slettsdon (?). 
Quatford. 
Taslcy. 
Alvelcy. 

Waters Hopton. 
Hope Bagard. 
Botrell. 
Kynlett. 
Sheyton. 
North Cleobury. 
Nyneton. 

Mortymer Cleobury. 
Upton Cressett. 
Chelmershe. 

Marie Magdelene in Brudgenorth. 
Worfyld. 
Persall. 
Tonge. 
Albrughton. 
Claverley. 
Keneberton. 
Donyneton. 

Upton Magna subtus Hagmond. 
Capella de Wethyngton. 
Wellyngton. 
Wroxeton. 

Capella de Eyton Constantyne. 
Ercall Magna. 
LeyghtoD. 
BoUas. 
Byldwas. 
Attcham'. 
Upton Parva. 
Chelwyn. 
Uffeton. 
)inton. 




lyngton. 
Preston subtus Wyldemore. 
Longdon. 
Aston Parv-a. 



COUNTY OF SALOP {continued), 

Egdmondon. 

Capella de Tybberton. 

Davley. 

Longforde. 

Kynnersley. 

Wrockewyden. 

Lyllshyll. 

Styrscheley, 

Eytton subtus Wyldmore. 

Newport. 

Hodnet. 

Morton Sav. 

Castria Episcopi. 

Lydbury. 

Ledom. 

No . . . 

Rothynthopp. 

Clumbrey (?). 

Bedstow. 

Edgdon. 

Stowe. 

Hopisaye. 

Hopton. 

Shepton. 

Clonton. 

Wentnor. 

More. 

Myntowne. 

Clungunford. 

Shraden. 

Elsmer. 

Hordley. 

Baschurch. 

Loventon. 

Fyttes. 

Longnor. 

Sred)rsley. 

Acton Bumill. 

Cuadonor. 

Cressage. 

Kendley. 

Prene. 

Acton Pigot. 

Pichford. 

Tunde. 

Lybotticord. 

Ponder bath. 

Burmton. 

Stepleton. 

Ponsbury. 

Capella de Wollagaston. 

Albesbury, 

Wesburye. 

Haberley. 

Foorde. 

Caryston. 

Clune. 

Watterdyn. 

Maynston. 

Bettus. 

Chirburey. 

Shelff. 

Worthyn, 

Oswester. 
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COUNTY OF SALOP {cmtinued). 
Blodwall. 
Menerley. 
Kynnerley. 
Whyttington. 
Ryton. 
Knokyn. 
Selatyn. 

Llannamonorhe. 
Senti Martini. 
Felton. 

Broken plate delivered into the Jewel House, 
7 Edw. VI. — I Mary. 

County of Salop. 
{L(i. A\ /^ , B(//f, 447, J^To, i.) 

COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 

1. Swinerton. 
Talke Chapell. 
Colwiche. 
Gayton. 
Bellelley. 
Meyre. 
Ashelley. 
Sondon. 
Stafforde. 

2. Sentte Chaddes Church in Stafford. 
Blithefeld. 

Bydulfe. 

Weston. 

Kelle. 

Marston. 

Norton, 

Whiteperve. 

Elnhall. 

Tyxall. 

Ingestre. 

Trentham. 

Stowe. 

Burslem. 



^l^gt 



Ji^oteiB! on arcba^olo^p m 
Protimcml s^wzumsi. 

NO. XXXVII.— THE MUSEUMS AT FARN- 
HAM. DORSET, AND AT KING JOHN'S 
HOUSE, TOLLARD ROYAL. 

By Roach lb Schonix. 




|VERY archaeologist knows some- 
thing of the admirable and pains- 
taking excavations conducted by 
General Pitt-Rivers, F.S.A., F.R.S., 
in the neighbourhood of his seat at Rushmore, 
Cranbome Chase, and of the three grand 
illustrated volumes in which the record of 



the results of these excavations have been 
chronicled. Each of these volumes (privately 
printed between 1887 and 1892), as well as 
the volume descriptive of King John's house, 
were noticed at some length, at the time of 
their issue, in the columns of the Antiquary ; 
and there is, therefore, no necessity to give 
even the briefest summary of the labours of 
this distinguished and munificent antiquary 
among the Romano- British remains, and the 
Bronze Age barrows on his beautiful estate. 

Our object at present is to draw attention 
to the highly remarkable and well-arranged 
museum established on such excellent prin- 
ciples at Farnham, near Rushmore, and now 
supplemented by the collections at Tollard 
Royal. In many respects these collections 
are unique, and they certainly should be 
visited and carefully studied by all who are 
interested in museum arrangements. 

Would that other country gendemen could 
be induced to follow the example set by this 
model landowner. In the preface to the 
second volume of his excavations, after detail- 
ing the elaborate plans upon which his inves- 
tigations were conducted, General Pitt-Rivers 
says: "The expense in conducting explora- 
tions upon this system is considerable, but 
the wealth available in the country for the 
purpose is still ample, if only it could be 
turned into this channel. The number of 
country gentlemen of means who are at a loss 
for intelligent occupation, beyond hunting 
and sporting, must be considerable ; and now 
that a paternal government has made a 
present of their game to their tenants, and 
bids fair to deprive them of the part that 
some of them have hitherto taken, most 
advantageously to the public, in the manage- 
ment of local affairs, it may not, perhaps, be 
one of the least useful results of these volumes 
if they should be the means of directing 
attention to a new field of activity, for which 
the owners of land are, beyond all others, 
favourably situated. It is hardly necessary 
to insist upon the large amount of evidence 
of early times that lies buned in the soil upon 
nearly every large property, which is con- 
stantly being destroyed through the operations 
of agriculture, and which scientific anthropo- 
logists have seldom the opportunity or the 
means of examining. To render this evidence 
available for anthropological generalization \& 
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well worth the attention of the owners of 
property, who may thus render great service 
to an important branch of science, provided 
always that it is done properly, for to meddle 
with and destroy antiquities without recording 
the results carefully, would be a work as 
mischievous as the converse of it would be 
useful" 

General Pitt- Rivers has not, however, been 
content with exhaustively recording, with the 
greatest precision, and with a wealth of illus- 
tration, all that he has found, but he has 
housed all the relics, as well as other collec- 
tions, in a delightfully arranged and com- 
modious, but unpretentious house erected 
for the purpose dose to the village of 
Famham. 

The Farnham museum has ample space, 
and consists of eight rooms and galleries, 
three of which are 85, 80, and 60 feet long 
respectively. The galleries are remarkably 
weU lighted from above. The walls are lined 
with cases containing the articles exhibited ; 
whilst the central parts of the four principal 
rooms are occupied by excellent models of 
Ihe excavations which have been conducted 
by General Pitt -Rivers in the immediate 
neighbourhood. From these excavations the 
great majority of the archaeological relics 
exhibited have been obtained. Every object 
in the museum has a large legible ticket 
attached to it ; whilst in various places descrip- 
tive accounts have been provided, so that no 
catalogue is required. The subject divisions 
are marked by thin red satin tapes placed 
across the shelves from the top, whilst the 
larger divisions are marked by broader bands 
of red satin with the word ** Division " em- 
broidered on them. The three large quarto 
volumes, profusely illustrated, written and 
privately printed by General Pitt-Rivers on 
the " Excavations at Rushmore," etc., are 
placed on desks in the galleries for the con- 
venience of students or of ordinary visitors 
who may desire to know more about the 
collections. 

Room No. I contains specimens of peasant 
costume and personal ornament of different 
nations. 

Room No. 2 is chiefly occupied by a 
valuable collection of peasant carvings, mainly 
from Brittany, which were for some time 
exhibited by General Pitt-Rivers both at 
South Kensington and at Bethnal Green. 



Room No. 3 is devoted to household 
cooking utensils used by the peasantry of 
different countries. 

In Rooms Nos. 4, 5, and 6 is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and full series of ancient and 
mediaeval pottery of all nations and countries. 
No one can claim to have any real or com- 
plete grasp of the subject of ancient pottery 
who has not studied this fine, varied, and 
admirably arranged collection. It is divided 
under the following heads : Ancient British, 
Silesian, Bronze Age, Etruscan, Swiss Lakes, 
Cyprian of all ages from Phoenician to Roman, 
Ancient Greek, Roman, Saxon, and Norman, 
Mediaeval British, Old English, Scotch, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, Persian, 
Rhodian, Anatolian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Egyptian, Moorish, Cingalese, Indian, Mexi- 
can, and Peruvian. We know of no other 
museum that has anything like so perfect a 
general collection illustrative of the various 
styles of pottery prevailing in different 
countries and at different periods, though 
there are a few that have a far richer variety 
under one or other special heading, such as 
the Romano-British collections of the 
museums of Reading and York. 

Room No. 4 also contains, in the centre, 
an interesting assortment of modem brown 
pottery from the West Indies and Hindostan, 
which nearly resembles various ancient 
examples. In the same room there is a 
series of objects illustrating the history of 
primitive locks, keys, and padlocks, and 
showing their gradual development. 

In the centre of room No. 5 are models of 
the Romano-British village of Woodcuts, two 
miles from the museum, together with enlarged 
models of the more important pits and ditches, 
and hypocausts, showing the position of the 
skeletons and other special discoveries. This 
village was most carefully and systematically 
excavated by General Pitt-Rivers between 
October, 1884 and December, 1885. In the 
wall-cases round this room are arranged the 
discoveries made at Woodcuts. These in- 
clude (in addition to the pottery and to the 
skulls and limb bones), bronze, bronze-gilt, 
silver-gilt, bronze-tinned, and iron fibulae ; a 
fine mosaic brooch in red, white, and blue ; 
bronze and iron finger-rings, and bronze 
bracelets; bronze tweezers, ear-picks, pins, 
and spoons ; bronze knife-handles, studs, and 
horse-harness ornaments ; bronze bosses, 
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plates, and handles ; iron knives, shears, keys, 
hippo-sandals, axe, and spuds; iron horse 
and cowshoes, gouge, anvil, pick, door- 
hooks, centre-bit, sickle, ox-goad, pot-hooks, 
and nails; a variety of spindle-whorls and 
beads; fragments of bracelet and cup of 
Kimmeridge shale ; fragments of stone querns 
and mortars ; pieces of painted piaster from 
interior of houses; and fragments of daub 
and wattle work. There were also found, and 
are here preserved, three silver, uninscribed 
British silver coins, and one uninscribed 
British copper coin, as well as 193 Roman 
coins, varying in date from Caligula to Mag- 
nentius. . 

No. 6 room contains models of the 
Romano-British village of Rotherley, three 
miles from the museum, which was excavated 
in 1885-87, the more important parts being 
modelled on a large scale. The discoveries 
from this village, which are arranged in wall- 
cases, are of much the same character as 
those of Woodcuts, though showing interest- 
ing variants, particularly in the fibulse. There 
are also objects of bone and glass. One of 
the more noteworthy finds in this village is 
part of an ornamental tablet ct panel of 
Kimmeridge shale. The fragment is 1 2| inches 
long by 14 inches broad, and from 054 to 
0*24 inches in thickness. An effective set 
pattern is lightly incised on the smooth 
surface of the front, but the back is irregularly 
and roughly scored. The bones include, in 
addition to human, an interesting variety of 
those of prehistoric and ancient domesticated 
animals. 

In the centre of the same room are models 
of the excavations made in the Romano- 
British settlement of VVoodyates, about six 
miles on the road to Salisbury, in 1888 90, 
and of the excavations in Bokerly Dyke and 
Wansdyke near Devizes, which were also 
conducted by General Pitt-Rivers. 

A series in the side-cases of this room 
illustrates, after a concise and most useful 
fashion, the history of stone and bronze 
implements, and includes the Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic periods, the Bronze Age, and the 
Iron, Roman, Saxon, and Merovingian 
periods. 

Room No. 7 contains a series illustrating 
the history of glass-making from the earliest 
days, and includes three stages of Egyptian 



(presented by Mr. Petrie), and specimens of 
Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Saxon, Chinese, 
early and modern Venetian, French, German, 
and English workmanship. The admirable 
arrangement of the objects in this room is 
much to be commended. Here, too, is a 
series explanator)- of the history of enamelling, 
including early Egyptian, Roman, Celtic, 
Saxon, and Volkerwanderung periods; as 
well as specimens of encaustic tiles, the 
forerunners of Champlev^e enamels, Champe- 
lev^e. Cloisonne, surface, and translucent 
enamels, and enamelled pictures from China, 
Japan, Persia, France, Germany, England, 
Russia, and Algeria, both mediaeval and 
modern. Specimens are also exhibited, 
showing the transition from stone and glass 
inlaying in ornamentation to cloisonne 
enamelling. On the opposite side of the 
same room is a series of models of much 
interest to ecclesiologists, and to the students 
of our early art, whereby is shown the 
development of the Christian cross in Celtic 
times. 

The remaining wall-cases on the left-hand 
side of this large room are occupied by a 
series of carvings of different countries, 
showing the characteristic fc/rms of art prevail- 
ing at various times and places, and com- 
prising carvings from Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, North and South America, 
South Africa, India, Burmah, Japan, ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, Greek, Roman, Cyprian, 
Etruscan, Early Christian, mediaeval, Euro- 
pean, Scandinavian, and a series exemplifying 
the arts of modem times. In the cases on 
the opposite side are drawings and paintings 
on the flat from different countries, includ- 
ing ancient Egyptian, Phoenician, Cyprian, 
Japanese, Etruscan, and Greek drawings; 
also a highly- interesting series of the draw- 
ings of savages, and one for comparison, 
showing the best performances of untaught 
children and adults from the neighbourhood. 
Here, too, are a series of embroideries, and 
a collection of lamps and lighting apparatus 
from different countries. 

In the centre of room No. 7 are models 
of the tumuli or barrows excavated in the 
immediate neighbourhood by General Pitt- 
Rivers in 1880-84, together with models of 
some explorations conducted by him in the 
valley of the Nile and elsewhere. The 
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twenty-two barrows opened near Rushmore 
belong to the Bronze Age ; but the fragments 
of Romano-British pottery found in the 
ditches and superficial deposits point to 
their occasional use for secondary interments 
even up to the Roman period. The relics 
discora^ are arranged in cases round the 
models, and consist mainly of flints and 
pottery, such as are usually found in barrows 
of this period Two of the ornamented 
earthenware drinking-vessels are remarkably 
good examples. In barrow 9, in Scrubbity 
Coppice, a wooden boat-shaped coffin was 
found at a depth of 2 feet 8| inches beneath 
the highest part. The wood was too rotten 
to be removed, but its dimensions were care- 
fully taken, and a facsimile made out of a new 
oak log. The greatest length of this accurate 
model is 4 feet 2^ inches, and the greatest 
width I foot 9I inches, narrowing to about 
a foot wide near the point. The depth of 
the sides is 9 inches; the wood is about 
2 inches thick.* 

Room No. 8, which is an adjunct to the 
north-east angle of the museum buildings, 
contains a large selection of agricultural 
implements and appliances, and includes a 
series of querns, a model of an Indian village, 
models of crofters' houses and sheelings in 
Scotland, foreign winnowing and other simple 
agricultural machines, a series of models of 
ploughs of different countries, and of country 
carts, scythes, reaping-hooks, spades, and 
textile fabrics from different localities. 

Outside the museum is a horse-mill, ob- 
tained from the island of Lewis, on the coast 
of Scotland, representing the earliest form of 
water-mill, still occasionally used in some 
parts of Scotland. 

About a mile and a half from the Famham 
museum, close to the church of ToUard 
Royal, is a historic building, the contents 
of which should be looked upon as supple- 
mentary to the Famham collection. King 
John's House, at Tollard Royal, is in itself 
of considerable interest, apart from the collec- 
tions which it now shelters. It is a building 
of the early thirteenth century, of which 
period two characteristic windows with 

* Numerous references are given in Canon Green- 
well's British Barrows^ p. 377, to the occurrence of 
interments in tree coffins, both in England and Den- 
mark. 
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stone seats have been discovered in the 
walls. The thirteenth-century house was of 
oblong shape, and may be distinguished 
from the remainder, which is of the Tudor 
period, by the greater thickness of the walls. 
This house, which has been recently repaired 
and most carefully treated by General Pitt- 
Rivers, has always been known traditionally 
as " King John's House," and in this case 
tradition is probably correct. It is situated 
close to the church of Tollard Royal, in 
Wiltshire. The distinctive appellation of 
Royal was given to this parish or manor 
because King John, in right of Isabella his 
wife, held here a knight's fee. In the right 
of Isabella, John also held the Chase of 
Cranbome, and whilst so holding it fre- 
quently visited Cranbome and the neigh- 
bourhood during his almost ceaseless circuits. 
It is, therefore, most highly probable that 
the King would have a residence or shooting- 
box in this district on his manor, and such 
a house would almost certainly be close to 
the church. 

In one of the upper rooms, the mediaeval 
relics found in the house during the altera- 
tions, or in the immediately adjacent grounds, 
are deposited. These relics are of a varied 
character, and many are with difficulty 
assigned to any particular date, the house 
having been continuously occupied for some 
seven centuries. They include fragments 
of Norman and Early English pottery 
splashed with green glaze ; Elizabethan clay 
tobacco-pipes ; knives, spoons, and forks of 
various dates; bridle-bits, and shoes of 
horse and oxen ; locks and keys ; and buckles 
and purse frames. A collection of English 
arrow-heads is of exceptional interest, as they 
are but rarely met with, and our information 
with regard to them is most limited. There 
are eight examples of barbed long-bow arrow- 
heads, and two of the points of cross-bow 
arrows or quarrels. The coins afford further 
evidence of the eariy date of this house. 
One of them is of the time of King John, 
and two are silver pennies of Henry III, 
There is also a silver penny of Edward II., 
two copper jettons of the sixteenth century, 
and a farthing of Charles II. 

The rooms of this house are for the most 
part charmingly fitted with old oak chairs 
and tables of the seventeenth century, and 

N 
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contain a valuable series of small original 
pictures illustrating the history of painting 
from the earliest times, beginning with 
Egyptian paintings of mummy heads of the 
twentieth and twenty-sixth dynasties (b.c 1200- 
528), and one of the first century a.d. The 
transition from the round to the flat in paint- 
ing is shown by three Graeco-Egyptian mummy 
paintings of the second or third century, and 
by an early Greek wall-painting. 

Passing on to the decline and conven- 
tionalization of art in the Middle Ages (we 
venture to borrow the GeneraFs own terms), 
the earliest European picture is one of the 
Virgin and Child, by Margarilone, of Arezzo 
in Italy (1716-93), and signed by him. 
This is followed by several Greek and Byzan- 
tine conventional paintings in the same style, 
which continued in connection with the Greek 
and Russian churches until a much later 
period. The series is continued in the order 
of dates by S. Memmi, school of Siena, 
1 283 ; and a door of a triptych of the early 
Italian school. 

The fifteenth century is represented by 
Giovanni Bellini, Venetian school (1427- 
15 16), and is signed by him; the Holy 
Family, by Palmezzano (1456-1537); the 
Virgin and St. John, school of Swabia, circa 
T460; the Woman taken in Adultery, by 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553); the Torments 
of Hell, and others of a similar subject, by 
H. Van Aiken (1460-1518); a Banker and 
his Wife, and the Prodigal Son, by Quenlin 
Matsys (1466-153 r); two of the school of 
Holbein (1493-1554); Modesty and Vanity, 
by Luini (1460 -1530); the Resurrection 
and Judgment, circa 1480; the Crucifixion, 
by Hans Shaenflein, 1487 ; and Jesus in the 
Garden, and another, by Hans Burgkmair 

(K74-T559)- 

The sixteenth century is represented by 

a Virgin and Child, school of Siena, circa 

1500; one by Roselli, school of Florence 

(1578-165 1); Paying Tithes, by P. Brueghel 

the elder (1530-69); a Martyrdom, German 

school, circa 1500 ; a Descent into Hell, 

and an Ascent into Heaven, by Frans Floris 

(1517-70); the Miracle cf the Slave, by 

Tintoretto (1517-94) ; and the Sacking of a 

Dutch Village, by Alsloot, end of the sixteenth 

century. 

The pictures of the seventeenth century 



include a Village Festival, by Peter Van 
Bloemen (1657-1719); a Virgin and Child, 
by C. B. Salvi (1605 - 85) ; a Skirmish, 
by Palamedes Stevaerts (1607-38) ; a Dog 
catching a Heron, by Abraham Hordius 
(1638-95); a Dutch Picture of Horses, after 
Cuyp (1605-91); Peasants, by Durck Stoop 
(1660-86) ; a Canal Scene in Winter, by 
Van der Heyden (1637-1712); the Journey 
to Emmaus, style of Gaspard Poussin (1613- 
75); Vandyke when Young, by Peter 
Tyssens (1616-83) ; and a Village Festival, 
by Thomas Van Kessel (167 7- 1741). 

The eighteenth century is represented by 
a Fish Saleswoman, by G. Morland (1763- 
1805); two pictures of Hudibras, unknown ; 
and the Repulse of the Dutch at Tilbury in 
1667, by A. Ragon. 

The pictures of the nineteenth century 
include the Siege of Pamplona in 18 13, by 
G. C. Morley, 1849 ; a Coast Scene, by 
T. B. Hardy ; Fish and Copper Vessel, by 
Cammill Miiller, 1880. 

The pictures are hung as much as possible 
in the order of dates, but the rooms do not 
admit of absolute adherence to the historical 
arrangement. 

Examples of Tudor embroidery and needle- 
work are exhibited in the upper rooms, and 
specimens of various kinds of modern orna- 
mental pottery, in imitation of t<ie mediaeval 
and early wares, are to be found on the 
ground-fioor. An illustrated quarto descrip- 
tion of King John's House, by General Pitt- 
Rivers, is kept on a desk in the lower room. 

This account cannot be brought to a close 
without some record of General Pitt-Rivers' 
extreme generosity to the public with regard 
to his invaluable collections. The Larmer 
Grounds, Rushmore, that lie between these 
two museums of Farnham and Tollard Royal, 
are beautiful pleasure-grounds that have been 
laid out for the recreation of the people in 
the neighbouring towns and villages regard- 
less of expense. An excellent band, con- 
sisting of workmen on the estate, plays every 
Sunday in the grounds, as well as occasionally 
on other days during the summer months 
from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. The grounds, as 
well as the museums, are open gratis every 
day to the public, Sundays included, from 
mid-day to dark. 

General Pitt -Rivers' extraordinary gene- 
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rosity has been well appreciated The 
following table shows the number of visitors 
to the several places during successive years : 



1887. 



Giouids - 15,351 



Famluun 

John's 
H7 



1888. 



io,7«o 
5f7o6 



1889. 



1890. 1891. 



189a. ; 1893. 



iO}653: 14,690 16,87a 17,503 



6.54B 



6,x5a 6,673 7,000 
4.346 



24.M3 
7,iB7 



5,828; 6,710 



It is also most satisfactory to learn that 
there has never been a single instance of 
drunkenness, disorder, or trouble of any kind 
during the seven years that the Larmer and 
the museums have been open to the public ; 
nor has any damage whatever been done. 

The grounds and the museums are at a 
considerable distance from railways or any 
large centre of population, which makes them 
all the more attractive to those seeking intelli- 
gent pleasure. The distance from Blandford 
is 9 miles, from Shaftesbury i\ miles, from 
Wimbome 13 miles, and from Salisbury 
17 miles. Every kind of refreshment can be 
obtained at the Museum Hotel, Farnham, 
Salisbury (Hector Day, proprietor), and there 
are good bedrooms and sitting-rooms. 
Geneial Pitt-Rivers has enlarged the hotel 
expressly for visitors to the museum, and we 
can testify that there is excellent and reason- 
able accommodation. It will be a pleasure 
if our account of these collections induces 
any readers of the Antiquary to visit this too 
little known district, which has many interests 
for the artist and general tourist, as well as 
for the keenest of archxologists and anthro- 
pologists.* 




l^ubltcattonjB anD proceetimp of 
atcba^ological ^ocietteiB. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
VoL xxijc of the Sussex ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Collec- 
tions, coYering two years, is an exceptionally good 
issue. In addition to the re]K>rts and statements of 
accounts for 1892 and 1893, and other technical 



* A Guide- Book to the Larmer Grounds and 
Museum (16 p«£eSt uid 20 full page illustrations, 
Edward Stanford, price is.) has recently been issued 
by General Pitt-Rivers, to which we are indebted for 
sevenl of the particolars given above. 



matter, it contains the following papers : " Rye 
under the Commonwealth," by Mr. F. /L Inderwick, 
Q.C. ; this is a most interesting paper. At that period 
Rye was of greater importance than any other place 
between Dover and Portsmouth, for over a hundred 
sail of the line could lie at anchor there, and it was 
the most convenient port for shipping the ironworks 
of Sussex. **The Rye Engagement," by the same 
author, is a full description (with facsimile) of an 
almost unique document recently restored to the town 
by Mr. J. C Vidler. An Act of the Long Parlia- 
ment, January 2, 1649-50, provided that every person 
occupying any place of trust or holding any office 
whatsoever should sign " a Solemn Engagement " to 
be true and faithful to the Government as then estab- 
lished, without a King or House of Lords. These 
"Engagements" were taken freely throughout all 
England, but there is hardly any one of them extant ; 
they were naturally destroyed at the Restoration to 
hide ugly evidence against men then professing to l)e 
Royalists. The Rye '* Engagement," signed by 168 
persons, including the mayor, priests, town clerk, etc, 
has been preserved owing to its owner having utilized 
the reverse side for a bond, the terms and periodical 
liquidations of which are still distinct. — " Hastings v^ 
Senlac," a brief but learned paper by Sir George 
Duckett, Bart.— "The Chancel Screens of Parish 
Churches, illustrated chiefly by Sussex Examples," by 
that able ecclesiologist, Mr. J. Lewis Andre, F.S.A. 
— The second part of ** Pecfigree and Genealogical 
Memoranda relating to the Family of Pellatt," by 
Mr. Maberly Phillips, with two folding pedigrees. — 
"Neolithic FUnt Weapon in a Wooden Haft^» (illus- 
trated), by Mr. Charles Dawson. — " Lists of Sussex 
Gentry at Various Dates," by Major F. W. T. Altree, 
R.E. ; the earliest of these lists is 1411. — "A Rent 
Roll of his Grace the Duke of Dorset of several 
Sussex Manors for the years 1718-20," by Mr. C 
Leeson Prince. — "The Corn Supplv of the South 
Coast in British and Roman Times, by Rev. F. H. 
Arnold, LL.D. ; a short but valuable paper. — 
"Ancient Boat found at Bexhill" (with plate), by 
Mr. Charles Dawson. — "Traces of an Old Road near 
Towncreep," by Rev. E. H. R. Tatham.— "Town- 
creep ; is It Mercredsbum ?" by Mr. H. F. Napper. 
— Continuation of a " Calendar of the Deeds and 
other Documents in the Possession of the Sussex 
Archaeological Society," by Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin. 
— There are also a variety of interesting brief com- 
munications under the head of " Notes and Queries," 
and a most comprehensive index. 

^ ^ ^ 

We are heartily glad to offer a cordial welcome to 
Part I of the Portfolio of the Monumental Brass 
Society (price, post free, to members 2s. 6d., to 
non-members 3s. 6d. ). This number includes excel- 
lent folio reproductions of the brasses of ( i ) Sir John 
de Argentine, Horseheath, Cambridgeshire, 1382 ; 
(2) John and Elyenore Corp, Stoke Fleming, Devon- 
shire, 1 39 1 ; (3) Henry de Codyngtoun, Bottesford, 
Leicestershire, 1404 ; (4) John Newcourt, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, 1485 ; (5) A Priest, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Ix)ndon, sxc. xv. ; (6) Thomas Worsley, 
Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, 1501 ; and (7) Richard, 
Margaret, and Magdalenna Gadburye, Eyworth, 
Bedfordshire, 1624. 

N a 
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Part 3, vol. xvi., of ARCHiEOLOCiA i^LiANA contains 
some good plates of Sedgefield Church (exterior, plan, 
interior, and early grave-covers) that belong to a 
previous part. — **Note on a Fragment of a Roman 
Lorica or Cuirass of Bronze Scale-Armour from the 
Wall-Turret on Walltown Crag" (illustrated), by 
Rev. G. Rome Hall, F.S.A.— " A Forgotten Refer- 
ence to Roman Mile-Castles," by Mr. Cadwallader J. 
Bates.—" The Old Bank, Newcastle-upon-Tyne," by 
Mr. Maberly Phillips.— The rest of the number is 
made up of the tiile-page, contents, and index to 
vol. xvi. 

^ ^ ^ 

No. 6, vol. iii., of the Quarterly Journal of the Berks 

ARCHyKOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 

contains the opening part of a useful r^sumi of 
Domesday holders and holdings. Lady Russell con- 
tinues her account of " Swallowfield and its Owners." 
"The Summary of Eiarly Berkshire Wills prior to 
1558," by Mr. G. F. T. Sherwood, is continued. 
Mr. Nathaniel Hone begins an interesting account of 
the Berkshire Court Rolls in the Public Record 
Office. 

^©g ^^V ^^y 

The first part of vol. viii. of the Transactions of 
Leicestershire Architectural and ARCHi«OLO- 
GICAL Society, in addition to the briefer proceedings 
of the society, contains accounts of the churches of 
Melton Mowbray and Oakham by Precentor Ven- 
ables, which were delivered at the annual excursion 
in 1893. — A lithographic drawing and description of 
some British and Roman pottery recently found in the 
Newark, Leicester, by Colonel Bellairs. — ** Notes on 
a Pamphlet of the Restoration Period," by Rev. E. 
H. Bates. — " Notes on a recently-recovered Register 
of Claybrooke," by Rev. E. H. Bates ; and " Dis- 
covery of one of the Main Sewers of Roman Leices- 
ter," an interesting paper by Colonel Bellairs, illus- 
trated with a map. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Report and Transactions of the Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society 
for 1893-94 is paged from 79 to 194, forming a sub- 
stantial pamphlet. There are good accounts of the 
summer and winter meetings of the society, and 
several papers on natural history ; but there is one 
archxolc^cal paper of much merit, and bearing evi- 
dence of considerable research and trouble. — Mr. 
George Fox Tregelles, the hon. secretary, writes at 
some length on "The Stone Circles of Cornwall." 
He describes English stone circles as having been 
" pretty playgrounds for archaeological gambols," and 
apologizes for re-introducing the subject. But fot 
two reasons his paper is welcome. P'irst of all, 
because (for the first time) he gives a fairly thorough 
description of all the recognised stone circles in Corn- 
wall ; and secondly, because Mr. Tregelles has a 
comparatively new, or rather varied, explanation of 
these ancient monuments to propound. He rejects 
the "sepulchral" theory and the "victorious army" 
theory, and falls back upon the " religious " theory 
as the only one that is tenable. He works out the 
notion that the circles were built and used originally 
for the worship of the sun and stars, an idea which 
the great majority of modern antiquaries look upon as 



a fond thing of foolish invention. For our own part, 
we have to acknowledge that Mr. Tregelles does not 
convince us, and we still much prefer the combined 
idea of sepulchral and trophy origin for the circles ; 
but in this paper the solar and astronomical theory is 
worked out with much ingenuity, and the compass 
bearings of all the Cornish circles are carefully set 
forth. It deserves to be studied by all interested in 
megalithic remains. Mr. Tregelles believes that the 
Cornish circles date from the Bronze Age, and " may 
have been erected any time between 1000 and 
500 B.C." 

^Pn ^^9 ^^V 

The Journal of the Ex • Libris Society con- 
tinues to flourish month by month. The September 
number opens with an article by Dr. J. H. Dubbs 
on "The Early German Book-plates of Virginia"; it 
is an article of exceptional interest — The useful 
" book-plate identification" descriptions and illustra- 
tions are continued. — Mr. W. G. Browne writes on 
" Certain Examples of Arms Engraved in England 
between 1642- 1661," in which the conventional signs 
for the tinctures are used. 



PROCEEDINGS. 

At the monthly meeting of the Society of Awn- 
QUARiES OF Newcastle, held on August 29, there 
were exhibited by the Roman Wall Excavation Com- 
mittee a number of bronze, iron, glass and bone 
objects recently discovered in the course of the ex- 
cavations at Great Chesters {Aesica), Amongst them 
were the following bronze articles: (i) The handles 
and rims and portions of the perforated bottoms of 
two strainers found one within the other ; (2) an oval 
object, z\ inches by ij inches in diameter, with 
bosses at intervals, and the fragment of a perforated 
object, both probably horse-trappings ; (3) the bottom 
of a patella^ ^\ inches in diameter, ornamented as 
usual with concentric rings ; (4) the bottom ( i| inches 
in diameter) and part of the sides of a small cup ; 
(5) a penannular bracelet of twisted wire, 3 inches oy 
34 inches across ; (6) two circular brooches without 
pins, one ij inches in diameter, with open centre, the 
other 1 1 inches in diameter, with perforated starlike 
pattern in centre, both appear to have been enamelled ; 
(7) five rings, each about 2 inches across. — Mr. Hodgkin 
stated that from the numerous small objects exhibited* 
members would see that excavations are going forward 
at Aesira (Great Chesters) under the care of the North- 
umberland Excavation Committee. A fine angle- 
turret has been discovered at the south-west comer. 
The so-called "treasure chamber" in the centre of 
the camp, which possesses considerable resemblance 
to the arched chamber at Ciiurnum, has been 
examined, but with little result, as it appears to have 
been already rifled. A trench has now been run 
along the south wall of the camp in which, he 
learned from Mr. Charlton, fragments of two bronze 
vessels, like those found at Prestwick Carr, had just 
been discovered. Nine coins had been found, in- 
cluding; one of Marcus Antonius (the triumvir) in good 
condition. — The committee will be glad to receive 
further subscriptions, and the visits of any of the 
members to the excavations will be welcomed, bat 
they will no doubt be careful not to perplex the 
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excavators by suggesting other cperations than those 
ordered b^ the committee. — Mr. Blair, F.S.A., read 
the following important account of a new theory of the 
Vallum Romanum and Mums by Professor Mommsen, 
of Berlin : In the last number of the IVesideutsche 
Zeitukrift fur Geschuhte und Kunst (xiii., pp. 134- 
143) the great historian of Rome, Dr. Mommsen, 
has put forward a new theory of the vallum^ which 
may perhaps interest some members of our society. 
Dr. Mommsen starts his argument by establishing the 
technical significance of the Latin word limes; it 
denotes, he says, not a Euclidean line of length 
without breadth, but a road or path — or, at any rate, 
a strip of land — possessing measurable breadth and 
consequently two sides. He then argues that in the 
time of the Roman Empire the boundary lines of the 
Roman dominions were Hmites — that is, they were 
boundary strips, not merely boundary lines. His final 
step is to apply this result to three known boundaries, 
the PfaAlgrabcn in Germany and the two British 
walls. In Germany he finds the two sides of his 
boundary strip in the "gromatic ditch" on the out- 
side, and the Pfah/graSen itself on the inside. In 
Scotland he thinks the ditch in front of Antonine's 
Wall and the road which luns continuously behind it 
may represent the two sides. On our own Wall he 
takes the Wall with its ditch for the northern or outer 
edge of the boundary, the vallum for the southern or 
inner edge, the two walls being in his opinion simul- 
taneous and connected. He thus accepts the view, 
which I have maintained, that the vallum is a purely 
dvil work, but retains so much of Dr. Bruce's theory 
as to hold that the Wall and valhtvi were erected to- 
gether. The sentences of Dr. Mommsen's article 
which most concern us now may be Englished thus : 
" In my opinion Wall and vallum are contemporary 
and connected ; the Wall is the outer frontier, the 
vallum the inner frontier of the British Limes or 
boundary strip. This Limes is obviously wider than 
the Hmites of ordinary field-surveying ; it encloses in 
itself a military road, but the idea at the base of both 
institutions is the same. And there was practical 
reason enough in a wild province like Britain to mark 
off and close the southern side of the boundary strip, 
even though the work which closed it were not 
strictly military. It is very probable that the s^iace 
between Wall and vallum was administered separately 
from the rest of the province and placed under special 
military authority. It is possible, too, that no one 
m^ht enter that space without the special leave of the 
commanding officers. The Limes of Britain can in 
some sense be called a fortress." My own view of 
the matter, as some members of our society may 
know, is somewhat different. I believe the vallum 
to be a civil and not a military boundary ; and this I 
have always lielieved ever since I first became 
acquainted with the course of this strange earthwork. 
Its character and its position at many points — notably, 
between Procolitia and Magna— seem to me to make 
this conclusion indisputable. But I have leen in- 
clined to offer, as a "working hypothesis," a 
different explanation of this civil boundary to that 
offered by Dr. Mommsen. I have fancied that 
the vallum may be a frontier line of earlier date 
than the Wall, laid down without special regard 
to military considerations, like the Pf'ahlgraben, 



and, like that work, defended and enforced by forts 
close behind it, these forts being possibly those of the 
forts on and near the Wall which lie behind the 
vallum, such as Chesterholm or Carvoran or Castle- 
steads or Carlisle. When this civil frontier with its 
forts was found too weak the Wall was built. This, 
however, can claim to be no more than a working 
hypothesis. I do not wish now to discuss the new 
theory of Dr. Mommsen. Certain objections to it are 
obvious. It is plain, for instance, that the Hmites 
which he proposes show a certain want, or at least 
absence, of uniformity ; in each case the features con- 
stituting the sides of the boundary strip are different. 
It is obvious also that the legal definition of limes 
does not compel us to accept the particular sides 
selected by Dr. Mommsen. It would, for instance, 
be easy to argue that the two mounds of the vallum 
constituted the two sides of a frontier strip before 
even the Wall was built. But it will be better to 
await the results of further excavations. The results 
gained by digging up to the date of writing have, it 
must be confessed, been somewhat unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. The sections lately made in Brunstock 
Park, three miles east of Carlisle, showed on the 
north side of the vallum a small ditch, which some- 
what resembled the "gromatic ditch," apparently 
continuous for about three hundred yards ; but the 
sections dug at Lanercost and Cireat Chesters have not 
as yet shown the same feature. The sections at Blea- 
tarn revealed a quarry, which one of the excavating 
party (Mr. Calverley) took as evidence that the Wall 
and vallum were nearly of the same date, but more 
investigation is perhaps needed at this spot. Simi- 
larly, the sections dug last summer on Down Hill, 
near to Hunnum, showed a road crossing the vallum ; 
but it seems uncertain if this road was the Roman 
military road or something much later in date. A 
good deal more search seems needed before the 
mysterious mounds will give up their secret. One 
gain, however, we have made. We are daily learn- 
ing what to seek, and the experience of thb year may 
lead to definite results in 1895, ^"^ perhaps before the 
present season closes. It took two years of extensive 
excavation to find the ** gromatic ditch " in Germany ; 
it may well take us as lonr" to explain our vallum, A 
further objection to atinbuting Wall and vallum to 
one scheme may be found in the relation, or rather 
want of relation, between the vallum and the for- 
tresses per lineam valli. There is, I believe, no 
known case where the earthwork approaches the 
south face of a fortress. At Carrawburgh (Pro- 
colitia) it begins to disappear about a quarter of a 
mile east of the fortress, and no trace is visible till 
some little distance westward. At Housesteads (Borco- 
vicium) its natural direction would take it some short 
distance below the south face of the camp — I think 
about 180 yards — but its traces are so faint that it can 
hardly be said to exist. At Great Chesters (Aesica) 
there is no doubt : it runs in the valley just over 300 
yards to the south. At Carvoran (Magna) we have a 
different arrangement : the vallum makes a slight 
bend or curve out of its general course to the west, 
and the fortress stands behind it at a distance of 200 
yards, in a ^ition which somewhat resembles the 
Saalburg, while the Wall passes about 20 yards north 
of the vallum. At Birdoswald (Amboglana) the indi- 
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cations are obscure, but no vallum b visible on the 
east, while on the west the traces are very faint at the 
point where the line of its course takes it over the 
precipitous river-bank. The ground here has been 
disturbed by landslips, otherwise, I fancy, we should 
find the same features as at Carrawburgh. At Castle- 
steads, as at Carvoran, the vallum is to the north of 
the fortress ; at Chesterholm (Vindolana) the vallum 
and Wall lie so far north that the fortress is wholly 
out of sight and mind. These disappearances and 
variations, and particularly the occurrence of three 
fortresses south of the vallum^ seem to me to suggest 
that the Wall and vallum do not belong to one date 
and plan. And, further, not only do some of the 
fortresses thus ignore the boundary strip ; there is a 
tendency for their adjuncts to do the same. We do 
not know much yet of the small settlements which 
undoubtedly clustered round some of the fortresses ; 
they yet await examination. But at Housesteads their 
traces seem to extend to the south of the vallum^ and 
the Mithraic cave is certainly to the south ; while at 
Carrawburgh the well of Coventina is either actually 
in the way of the vallum or a little to the south of it. 
Mr. Blair also referred to the following translation by 
Mr. Deacon of an article from the Limbcsblait (No. 
lo, June 26, 1894) on the German Limes: **The 
highly important discovery of the Roman Linus ditch 
in front of the Rhenish boundary Wall led me to 
b^n early in March last with the diggings, in order 
to settle whether a similar boundary-mark be present 
on the Raetian Litnts^ which varies completely, as is 
well known, in its construction — here only massive 
stone wall, there chiefly Wall and vallum, I first 
directed my inspection to the Limes tract, at which I 
have worked for the last two years, from the Wiirtem- 
berger border to Grosslellenfeld, and especially to 
such forest and heath localities, where, at a slight 
depth, a substantially different soil to that on the 
surface mi^ht exist ; ior there it was to be expected 
that the ditch could be clearly recognised. I began 
near Monchsroth, where gray-white *Keuper* sand 
lies under the generally scanty cover of earth, while 
clayey, loamy, limey, or marly soil mostly lies at but 
slight depth below the * Keuper ' sand. The diggings 
there, in the pasture-ground to the left of the rood 
from Monchsroth to Wittenbach, were extensive, the 
first, and at the same time the most successful. For 
here five trial ditches were simultaneously cut at right 
angles to the Limes^ each 4 metres distant from the 
other, and 14 metres long, and in each of them, at a 
depth of 130 to 140 centimetres, always two stakes 
(pales) were hit upon. At first, after uncovering the 
scanty turf and earth, particularly near the Limes 
wall, were found fallen sandstones and slight remains 
of mortar, derived from the Limes, sticking in the 
sandy earth ; after removal of these it was seen that a 
strip of very sandy earth runs along the Limes, and 
lies in a depression which is ditch-like and 140 to 150 
centimetres broad, cut into the sand-soil, narrowing 
downwards to i metre breadth, and filled up with 
earth as well as the remains of stone and mortar 
above-mentioned. Thus were given the first points 
of support for the former existence of a ditch, and in 
order to fix its breadth, depth, and construction in 
other respects, all five trial ditches in a tract of 
5 metres from the Limes wall were simultaneously 



more and more deepened; in doing this exact ob- 
servation was possible, that the earth-mass which lies 
directly under the stony fUling-up of the * ditch' de- 
scril)ed, was differently constituted, looser, and thare- 
fore much more easily raised than the formed land 
close to it on lx>th sides. Therefore, the deeper 
digging was carefully continued, and first, at a depth 
of 130 to 140 centimetres, at almost the same time in 
all five trial ditches, we came upon auite rotten, 
black, almost carbonized remains of wooa. Now the 
question was to be settled whether these wood remains 
stuck vertically or horizontally in the soil, and it soon 
resulted that we had come upon the decayed heads of 
stakes (pales), of which every two in each of the five 
trial ditches were discovered and bared round alxMit. 
As these ten stakes stood in a straight line at equal 
distance from the Lunes, the existence of a con- 
tinuous paling (or row of stakes or pales) was to be 
accepted. To ensure this acceptance the five trial 
ditches were joined in such ¥rise that away above Uie 
heads of the stakes a ditch was dug out of 3 metres 
breadth above, narrowing downwards to I metre, aiKl 
of nearly 2 metres depth. In this an uninterrupted 
row of forty- three stakes came to light in a tract of 
21*5 metres. On being bared on all sides, the result 
was as follows : at a height of 15 to 40 centimetres 
they were still 15 to 25 centimetres thick ; they had 
a breadth (measured along the row) of 15 to 40 centi- 
metres, and stood, accordmg to their decay, 15 to 40 
centimetres distant from one another. The stakes 
were exclusively of fir-wood, and were cut off flat 
beneath, thus not pointed. They were not driven in, 
but had clearly been placed upright near one another 
in a row ; above they were decayed into points. At 
the heap-sides of both ends of the ditches the profile 
of the former Pfahlgraben could be plainly maJe ouL 
. . . From the measurements in the above is to be 
gathered that between the 30 to 40 centimetres thick 
sandy layer of earth, covered with slight turf, the 
Pfahlgraben is cut into the sand with a breadth of 
no centimetres (lower down 25 centimetres), the 
breadth is only 80 centimetres, with which the 130 
centimetres deep contractions of the ditch begins, 
which is 145 centimetres below the surface, therefore 
40 centimetres above the bottom, has a breadth of 
60 centimetres, afterwards further narrowed and 
rounded ofil . . . The discovery is of the highest 
importance. The rows of pales is undoubtedly the 
same as that which the folk-lore from ancient times 
called the Pfahlgraben^ or, sliortly, the JFfakl (Pate), 
and is in accordance with the well-known passi^ of 
Spartian (Hadr. 12), respecting the sepuadoa of 
barbarians in many countries, not by rivers, bat hf 
limites of great pales, deeply let in and Iwund to* 
gether, in the manner of a fence." 

^ ^ ^ 

The Dorset Natural History and Antiquariak 
Field Club held its last summer meeting on Sep- 
tember 6 in the neighbourhood of Shulingstone, 
Ranston, and Iweme Minster. A party of about one 
hundred persons met at dhillingstone station at eleven 
o'clock, and drove to Fiddlefoid Mill, where a paper, 
communicated by Mr. Dashwood, was read liy the 
President, the Rev. Canon Sir Talbot Baker. The 
members inspected and were somewhat piuzled by a 
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curious inscription on the mill bearing dtte 1566, and 
bidding the ^'myller" to be honest and true; they 
thco looked at the old manor-house of the Whites, a 
Camilj included in some of the Heralds* Visitations of 
the county. The party then drove to Hod Hill, a 
fine camp to the south of ShlUingstone station, con- 
sidefed by some to be the Ibernium of the Romans, 
the little river Iweme betn|[ at its foot. Here there 
b a Roman castrum withm the boundaries of the 
much larger Celtic camp. Some Roman remains, 
found here some years ago, are now at the British 
Museum. AAer an enjoyable breeze on the summit 
of this hill, and some remarks from Sir Talbot Baker 
and Mr. Oinnington, a drive was taken to Ranston, 
where the President and Lady Baker most hospitably 
entertained the club to luncheon. Afterwards another 
hilU&vt was climbed ; this time it was Hamildon Hill, 
also in the vicinity of Shillingstone, famous not only 
lor its remarkable Celtic entrenchments, but also as 
having been a stronghold of the Club-men in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell. Amid the rumblings of a thunder- 
storm, which, however, did not burst over the heads 
of the antiquaries, Iweme Minster was reached, where 
a most interesting paper on the church was read by 
the Vicar (Rev. J. Acton). The Norman arches were 
nauch admired, and also a lo%'eIy Early English window, 
mnounced by competent authorities to be "a gem." 
The Vicar and Mrs. Acton most kindly entertained 
the members to tea, and then they dispersed for their 
various homes after spending a most enjoyable day. 
A word of thanks is certainly due to the Secretary 
(Mr. Nelson M. Richardson), who, as usual, spared 
no pains to make the meeting a success. 

^^ ^^ -og 

The members of the Vorkshire ARCii/r.oi.ooicAL 
S0CISTY assembled on August 8 at Leyburn station 
for a North Riding excursion. Mr. Brown acted as 
dcerone. The uarty moved off in waggonettes to 
the ruins of Middleham. This was built probablv 
about the twelfth century, and became the chief resi- 
dence of the King maker. Earl of Warwick. From 
thence he went forth to defeat the I^ncastrians at 
Blofe Heath, and here Edward IV. was kept a 
prisoner, and a very easy sort of imprisonment it was, 
lor be was allowed the privilege of hunting, and one 
day Iiis horse carried him so far that he never came 
back again. All this and much more anyone may 
read for themselves in Bulwcr*s Last of the Barons, 
Simple people go to Middleham Castle with the 
belief that Richard III. was a very unsavoury charac- 
ter, anything but to be desired. They come away 
finding him a most popular person, beloved of all his 
tenants ; his badge (the boar) being still the most 
oompioious in the town, whereas elsewhere it was 
defused and pulled down, the murder of the Earl of 
Northumberland by Vorkshiremen being inspired by 
Ihdf love for the humpbacked Duke. The archi- 
tectttre of Middleham was explained, and one felt 
that if Duke Richard daily filled the great dining- 
room with his neighbours, and used the buttery-hatch 
to dbtribttte the broken victuals to the poor, there 
would be little to wonder at in his popularity if he 
had been the hangman himself.— From the castle a 
move was made to the church, once held by a Ixxly 
ooosbting of a dean and six canons, founded by the 
piety of the aforesaid Richard HI. There was little 



in the church calling for remark beyond two small 
openings at the east end, which certain benighted 
people thought were leper windows. '* Not at all," 
says the antiquary, never so delighted as when over- 
throwing a popular myth, " lepers were kept in the 
hospital, of which there was one at Middleham, and 
never came to church at all. The openings were for 
the ringing of the sanctus bell, to let people know 
when the nost was elevated." — Leaving Middleham 
the party drove off to the Premonstratensian house of 
Coverham. At the dissolution certain charges were 
made against the prior, but he cleared himself so 
successfully that the King granted him a handsome 
pension. — After Coverham, the route lay through the 
racing stables for which the neighbourhood is now 
famous, and which were much too modem for archae- 
ologists to take any interest in, and so no stop was 
made until the unrestored church of Wensley was 
reached. Here is a very fine brass of a former vicar, 
perhaps the best in existence, and the family pew of 
the Lords of Bolton. Here the party listened to a 
charming address on " Memoiial Crosses," by Canon 
Greenwell, who begged all lovers of what was ancient 
to preserve them from fracture or desecration, and 
even going so far as to say that if those who had the 
care of them would not do so, even when their duty 
was pointed out to them, then they should be taken 
and placed where they would be cared for. 
^ ^ -05 

The Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society visited Malton on September i. The party 
first proceeded to the priory church of Old Malton, 
where Mr. Channon read a short paper, illustrated 
with plans. The aisles, transepts, chancel, cloisters, 
and monastic buildings have disappeared, and the 
nave and south-western tower are all that are left 
But of this Sir Gilliert Scott remarks, " A magnificent 
remain of one of the noblest periods of mediaeval art." 
It has recently been put in thorough repair after a 
most commendable foshion by Mr. Temple Moore. 
Mr. Channon said that Eustace Fitzjohn, about i ijo, 
founded the Gilbcrtine Priory at Old Malton. The 
Gilbertine was the only purely English Order, and 
Old Malton Priory is unique in being the only re- 
maining church of this Order. St. Gilbert was a 
priest of Sempringham, his father being Sir Joceline, 
a Norman knight, who married a Saxon lady. St. 
Gilbert died at the age of 106, and ap|x)inted Roger 
as his successor and prior. At the British Museum 
there is a chartulatory of Old Malton Priory num- 
bered Claud DXI. among the Cotton MSS. It con- 
sists of 297 folios of vellum closely written, with 
rubricated initials, and for the most part very legible 
and in good condition. It was begun to be wntten 
in the year 1 244. Connected with the priory were 
three hospitals, one founded by Eustace Fitzjohn, the 
builder of the priory, stood at Broughton, about one 
mile from Malton. Not a vestige of it remains, but 
on the site called Spital Hill grow wild the hellebore 
and the soapwort, probably the descendants of the 
medicinal garden* flowers of the monks. Another 
was founded by Roger de Flamville in the reign of 
Henry II., and was dedicated to St. Nicholas. It 
stood in the vicinity of the river, probably on the 
Norton side. The memory of a third hospital is pre- 
served in the name of apital Street. The crypt 
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remains, and now forms the cellar of the Cross Keys 
Inn, but neither the founder's name nor the dedica- 
tion has been recorded. — Malton Lodge, a fine 
Jacobean building with oak panelling and most 
interesting carving illustrating the history of Jonah, 
which is now the residence of the Hon. G. N. 
Dawnay, was next visited. Sir Ralph Eure built a 
noble mansion here at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but his two cousins (heiresses) disagreeing 
respecting the property, the mansion was pulled 
down and the materials divided between them by 
Henry Marwood, Esq., then high sheriff for the 
county of York, 1674. The lodge in front of the 
house was left standing and three gateways, the 
centre arch of one bearing the family arms. The 
churches of St. Leonard's and St. Michael's were 
afterwards inspected ; they were formerly chapelries 
under Old Malton. They were erected in the Norman 
styles, but subsequently restored in later styles. 

^^ff ^^v ^^v 

The Shropshire Arch/EOlogical Society, joined 
by several members of the Royal Archceological Insti- 
tute, held their annual excursion on August i. The 
party went by train to Knighton Station, where car- 
riages met them, and they drove for some distance 
along the valley that there separates England and 
Wales. A halt was made at Selbv Hall to walk up to 
a finely-preserved portion of Offa s Dyke, which there 
runs along the crest of the hills. The Rev. T. Auden, 
chairman of the society, gave a short address on the 
dyke, agreeing with Professor McKenny Hughes in 
the opinion that the line of earthworks is considerably 
earlier than Offa's time. From Selby the drive was 
continued to Clun, where the party were met by the 
Vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Warner, who acted as 
guide to the castle, hospital, and church. Very little 
of architectural interest remains of the border strong- 
hold of the Earls of Arundel, which was placed 
among earthworks of an earlier period. The hospital 
of Holy Trinity was founded in 1614 by Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, for twelve poor men 
and a warden in holy orders, who reads prayers twice 
in the hospital chapel on week days, and goes with 
them on Sundays to the parish church. The Norfolk 
Hospital at Greenwich is of the same foundation. 
The church, dedicated to St. George, is a Norman 
building, restored in 1877 by Mr. Street from a state 
of almost ruin. It contains a curious canopy on the 
roof of the east end, and a seventeenth-century brass 
inscription to the memory of one of the Howard 
family. The lych gate is a good example of seven- 
teenth-century tiral^r-work. In the vicarage garden 
Mr. Warner showed the party the two old silver 
maces of the borough, borrowed for the occasion Arom 
the private hands in which they now are. They are 
small maces of simple design of an early pattern. 
The royal arms are those of England and France, 
putting them back to at least the time of Elizabeth, 
and they are possibly older. It is to be hoped that 
means may be found of redeeming these maces from 
their present position of private property, which may 
easily become lost to the old borough. The road 
from Clun to Bucknell station, like that from 
Knighton to Clun, passes through what was once 
debatable ground sprinkled with earthworks, and 
full of traditions of sanguinary battles. The Honour 



of Clun was an independent jurisdiction till the time 
of Henry VIII., and is still different in many ways 
from the neighbouring parts of Salop. On Pen-y- 
Wern Hill, above Clun, traces of a considerable 
neolithic settlement have been discovered by Mr. Laff, 
and several stone implements have been found on the 
Black Hill. At Chapel Lawn the road passes under 
the shadow of Caer Caradoc— or Gaer Ditches as it is 
sometimes called, to distinguish from the other hills 
bearing the name of Caractacus — a fine encampment 
This the party were to have climbed, but, time not 
permitting, Mr. Luff read at Bucknell the short paper 
that was to have been read on the summit He held 
that Caractacus retreated by degrees into the Outnesses 
towards Clun Forest, and probably, on the loss of this 
camp, which was the key to these valleys, made his 
way into the territory of another tribe, and there made 
his final stand. Tacitus' description of bis last camp, 
near a stream difHcult to ford, agrees well with the 
situation of the Breidden Hill, near Welshpool, which 
retains to this day a great rampart of stones, not of 
earth, as on the other hills. Near Bucknell is a less 
lofty camp, Coxwall Knoll, also traditionally con- 
nected with Caractacus, but of less importance from 
its position than the Gaer Ditches. 

^ ^5 ^^ 

The annual meeting of the Wilts ARCii.iiOLOGiCAL 
AND Natural History Society was held at Marl- 
borough on July 19, 20, and 21. Sir H. B. Meux, 
Bart., was the president of the meeting, but was un- 
avoidably prevented from attending, and in his absence 
the chair was taken by Mr. W. S. Bambridge, Mayor 
of Marlborough.— The proceedings b^n at three 
o'clock on the 19th, when the general meeting was 
held in the Town Hall, and the members of the 
society were received by the Mayor and Corporation. 
The annual report was read recording the continued 
prosprity of the society, the many additions made 
to the library of the society's museum at Devizes 
during the year (which the committee hope to make 
a real library of reference for all Wiltshire matters), 
and the work now being done towards printing 
catalogues both of the library and of the Stour 
collection of antiquities. — The business concluded, 
the members proceeded to St. Peter's church and 
then to the college, where they inspected the old 
buildings of Lord Hertford's house, afterwards an inn, 
as the "bar" still existing shows, and now forming 
the central portion of the college quadrangle. Three 
special features of interest which the college possesses 
are the magnificent new chapel (bv Messrs. Bodley 
and Gamer), one of the finest buildings of its kind in 
England ; the mat mound, which was probably the 
Saxon **burh,''^but is now put to the utilitarian pur- 
pose of a water-tower; and the excellent museum. 
For Marlborough boasts with justice that she was the 
first public school in England in which a Natural 
History Society was founded and a museum formed 
to stimulate and keep alive the interest of its mem- 
bers. She has been fortunate, too, in finding a suc- 
cession of able naturalists among her masters, from 
Mr. Preston to the present time.— Tea in the masters' 
garden and the annual dinner at seven o'clock at the 
Aileybury Arms Hotel filled up the time until the 
hour of the evening meeting at the Town Hall, when 
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papers were leftd by Mr. E. Dorao Webb, F.S.A., 
on *'The History of the Hundred of Ramsbury," and 
by Mr. T. W. Brooke on "Early Man in Marl- 
borough." Round the Town Hall were arranged in 
cases Uie most notable specimens from Mr. Brooke's 
oollectioii of local antiouities ; a large and valuable 
aeries of Roman coins from Cunetio ; and an admir- 
able collection of flints, partly from Salisbury, but 
diiefly from the immediate neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough. These formed only a small portion of Mr. 
Brooke's treasures, but they were sufficient to show 
what may be done towards forming a collection in a 
▼ery few years by perseverance and skill. Mr. Brooke 
has systematically educated the roadmen, flint diggers, 
and labourers of the neighbourhood to know a flint 
implement when they see one, and he has reaped a 
rico reward for the trouble he has taken. 

On Friday, July 20^ a large party left the Town Hall 
at 9U15 on a long day's excursions. The first stop- 
page was at Mildenhall church, the most remarkable 
feature of which is the complete set of oak flttings put 
in in the early years of the century. The work and 
material are so good that it may be hoped that they 
will be tenderly dealt with in any alterations. Axford 
chapel, now a £urmhouse, was next visited, and then 
a short drive further brought the party to Ramsbury 
church, lately restored at great cost. This is a stately 
building, though without any very remarkable archi- 
tectural features, the chief points of interest being the 
collection of pre-Norman sculptured stones discovered 
built into the walls or buried during the recent re- 
building of the south side of the chancel arch and the 
east wall of the south aisle ; these stones have now 
been placed in the church. They consist of three 
portions of the shaft of a high cross and three grave- 
slabs, the cross-shait having dragonesque work and 
knotwork in its panels, and the grave-slabs knotwork 
and vine-like ornamentation. These stones are the 
most important series of pre-Norman sculptures yet 
discovered in Wiltshire. They have been well illus- 
trated in the Wiltshire Archaological Maga'tint. Mr. 
Doran Webb mentioned that some more fragments of 
the cross are unfortunately still embedd^ in the 
foundations of the thirteenth-century chancel-arch. — 
Chilton Foliat church was seen next, the most notable 
thing about it being the charming little Jacobean 
chancel-screen ; and then came lunch, after which a 
move was made for Littlecote house, which was 
really the chief attraction to many people of this 
years meeting, for, as it is not generally shown, few 
have had the opportunity of seeing it. The house is 
a picturesque, long, low, brick building, containing a 
V fine hall filled with things worth seeing, a long 
lery, a curious chapel arranged for the Presbyterian 
m of worship, and, amongst many other interesting 
rooms, the beoroom of the **Wild Darrell** legend. 
Mr, Doran Webb, however, scoffed at the legend 
altogether, and declared it was all due to the machina- 
tions of the first Earl of Pembroke. The thumbstocks, 
the armour and buff* coats worn in the Civil War, the 
fine old oak "shuffleboard" which runs the length of 
the hall, the Gainsboroughs and Romneys in the 
dining-room, and many other things were all duly 
admired before the party left the house and started 
again on their way to Aldboume. Here a small 
collection of local antiquities had been got together 
by Mr. Chandler— coins, flints, and other British and 




Roman relics — which was inspected with much in- 
terest, and the fine church, with its tombs, brasses, 
and many other points of architectural interest, was 
then visited. From this point a small party made 
their way over the Downs to the inaccessible but 
interesting old house at Upper Upham, built by 
Richard Goddard in 1599; whilst the main body 
made their way back to Marlborough, taking the 
church of Ogboume St. Andrew on their way, Mr. 
Pouting acting as guide. — At the evening meeting 
Mr. F. T. Bennett, f.G.S., discoursed on the geology 
of the neighbourhood as illustrated by the sections on 
the Swindon and Marlborough Railway, and its effect 
on the water-supply ; and the Rev. £. H. Goddard 
shortly described the work of excavation which has 
lately been undertaken by Sir H. B. Meux, Bart. , at 
Avebury. 

Saturday, July 28, was also devoted to an excur- 
sion, though the numbers going in it were not so 
great as on the previous day. After a lovely drive 
along the London Road through the forest, the party 
stopped to see the curious little desecrated chapel of 
Knowle of late thirteenth-century date, now used as 
a henhouse ; and then went on to Froxfield, where 
the church was inspected, and also the hospital 
founded by Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, in 1694 for 
twenty clergy widows and thirty lay widows. Alas ! 
the fall of rents has made it necessary to keep half of 
the little houses in the quadrangle unoccupied of late. 
— Little Bedwyn church, with remarkable Norman 
capitals in its arcade, was the next point on the pro- 
gramme, and from thence the hill was climbed, the 
summit of which is guarded by the double earthworks 
of Chisbury Camp. Within this camp, or rather 
apparently on the actual line of the vallum, stands a 
beautiful desecrated chapel, now used as a barn, the 
late thirteenth-century details of which are singularly 
charming ; on the whole its architectural features 
have not been much injured. — From this point the 
carriages followed the road (which in its course down 
the hill seems to represent the ditch of the Wansdyke), 
on their way to Great Bedwyn, where lunch was pre- 
pared in the schoolroom. Afterwards the church was 
examined, with its fine transitory Norman arcades 
much scraped and renewed, and its interesting tombs 
and heraldry ; and then the party started for Wulf- 
hall, where the scanty remnants of the old barn, in 
which tradition asserts that the wedding festivities of 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour were celebrated, and 
the picturesque red-brick group, known as "the 
laundry," were visited, and the day's doings wound up 
with tea at the modem house, most kindly provided 
by Lord and Lady Frederick Bruce. The weather 
during the two days was for 1894 quite phenomenally 
good, and the meeting was votea by all who took 
part in it a real success. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club 
on Augrust 16 made an excursion to Welshpool and 
Powis Castle, the seat of the Earl of Powis. The 
castle was originally founded in 1 109 by Cadwan ap 
Bleddyr, but has been subsequently much altered and 
modernized, though parts of the walls are said to be 
of thirteenth -century work. It came to Sir Edward 
Herbert about 1586, and is still held by hb descen- 
dants. 
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iaetoietD$ anD iQoticeiBi 
of Ji^eU) iBookiBi. 

[Publishers are requesUd to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review^ as 
these ttotices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 

An Architectural Account of the Churches 
OF Shropshire, By D. H. S. Cranage, M.A. 
Hobson and Co,^ Wellington, Shropshire. First 
part. Demy 4to. , pp. 60. Twelve plates, four 
ground-plans, and six text illustrations. Price 5s. 
The opening part of the architectural hbtory of the 
churches of Shropshire is thoroughly good. The 
permanent plates, reproduced directly from photo-, 
graphs, have been specially taken for the work by 
Martin J. Harding, ex- president of the Shropshire 
Camera Club, liie ground plans of the most im- 
portant churches (those of this part are Claverley, 
Shiffnal, Tong, and Worfield) have been carefully 
drawn by Mr. W. Arthur Webb, A.R.I.B.A., and 
hatched according to period or date. Mr. Cranage's 
letter-press b accurately and clearly put together, and 
shows that he has a singularly observant eye and a 
good knowledge both of church architecture and the 
general details of archaeology. The typography of 
the book is also all that can be desired. The price of 
each part will be 5s., or £,^ los. for the whole work, 
to subscribers. There will be ten parts, paged to be 
bound up in two volumes. After so promising a 
beginning, Mr. Cranage's undertaking certainly ought 
to prove a decided success, and it will only be a 
perverse lack of appreciation of true merit that can 
make it anything else. Readers of the Anti^ary 
will know that it is very rarely that such praise as 
this is given, and lest it should be thought that it is 
somewhat too strong and indiscriminating, it may be 
as well to show that Mr. Cranage, like the rest of us, 
is human, and therefore liable to err. Take, for 
instance Tonp; Church. The "mediaeval em- 
broidery," attributed to the neighbouring convent of 
^^'hite Ladies, cannot be earlier than the time of 
Charles 1. The exceptionally beautiful silver-gilt 
covered cup of sixteenth century work, in the vestry, 
is not a ** ciborium," but a Nuremburg secular cup ; 
and if it was a '* ciborium," it would not have been used 
to contain "the reserved Sacrament." Mr. Cranage 
confuses between ciborium and monstrance. The 
explanation of the six consecration crosses in the 
" Golden Chapel " is not correct. They arose, appa- 
rently, from an old altar-stone being used when tnis 
beautiful chapel was built in 15 10, Upon the 
western edge of this stone rested a tablet or reredos, 
now gone, which covered up two of the original 
crosses. Therefore, on its reconsecration two other 
crosses were cut in their place. Two or three other 
errors in the account of this church might possibly be 
noticed, such as the credence given in a single line to 
the fable of Dorothy Vernon's elopement, but they are 
of a trivial character, and in no way mar the archi- 
tectural tale. The first part includes the fifteen 
churches of the Hundred of Brimtree, which are those 
of Albrighton, Bonn^le, Bridgnorth, St. Leonard, 
Bridgnorth St. Mary Magdalen, Claverley, Donington, 



Kimberton, Oakengates, Priors Lee, lUton, Shiflbal, 
Stockton, Sutton Maddok, and Worbeld. We are 
particularly pleased with the account of Worfiekl 
church, ft IS our intention to revert to this work 
when other parts reach us. 

♦It *& 4f 

A History of the Parish of Tettenhall, in 

THE County of Stafford. By James P. 

Jones. London : Simpkift, Marshall and Co. 

Wolverhampton : fohn Stecn and Co. Demy 4to^ 

pp- y^i- 

The rapid increase of local historical works is a 
satisfactory feature of the age. They are not only 
more numerous, but a higher standard in quality of 
style, literary, pictorially and typographically, are 
attempted and in most instances attained. It b 
now being recognised, to use the words of Toolmin 
Smith, that *' Every man's concern with the place 
where he lives has something more in it than the mere 
amount of rates and taxes that he has to pay." 

Mr. James P. Jones's volume b entitled to a lead- 
ing place amongst the best books devoted to Stafford* 
shire history. It is true only a small portion of the 
county receives consideration, but the place under 
notice has justice done to it. The book b well fdanned 
and carefully produced. 

We gather from Mr. Jones's prefiure that " be3roiid 
the brief notices of the village m the Rev. Stebbiiv 
Shaw's incomplete work on Staffordshire, puUished 
nearly a hundred years ago. and the few notes priulcd 
in William Pitt's History of Ste^orcbhire^ no sepaiate 
history of the parish exists." It will be seen tiut the 
author covers new ground, and, of course, the labour 
of his pioneer work is by no means light ; but he has 
been ably and cheerfully assisted by several gentle- 
men interested in local history, the chief being 
Major-General the Hon, George Wrottesley, to whom 
the volume is in graceful terms dedicated. He 
furnishes a capital chapter on the manor and fiunily of 
Wrottesley. 

Mr. Tones opens hb work with a general descrip- 
tion of the village. '* Tettenhall," he says, '*b a 
large parish on the northern division of the Hundred 
of Seis-dow, in the county of Stafford. Its area b 
about 8,200 acres. In its greatest length the village 
measures 7} miles, and its greatest br«idth b nea^ 
4^ miles. It lies nearly in the middle of England 
and is crossed by the old Royal Mail Road from 
London to Holyhead. It b dbtant from London 
126 miles, 14 miles from Birmingham, and 2 miles 
from Wolverhampton. The population at the last 
census in 1891 was 5,982. Its rateable value was 
if 34*372 $s. od." The author goes on to say that 
few English villages possess a more pictnresqiie 
locality than Tettenhall, which b prettily situated 
on the slope of an abrupt hill, rising above the valley 
of the Smeston. The cliff, which terminates 00 a 
large plateau at Tettenhall Wood, forms a natural 
barrier between town and country. 

In the chapter concerning the early hbtory of the 
place, Mr. Jones says : '* The first appearance of most 
English villages in history occurs m the Domesday 
Book compiled in 1055-6, but Tettenhall can boast of 
a greater antiquity than this, for its earliest appear- 
ance in history is recorded 150 years before the date 
of the survey. Forming a part of that great Saxon 
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Idngdom of Mercia which comprised the whole of 
Middle En^and, it early came under royal protec- 
tion, and from its contiguity to the royal forests of 
Brewood, Cannock and Kinfare, must have been the 
arena of many a stirring episode." Mr. Jones traces 
with a painstaking pen the history of the village from 
the £eLr-away time to the present day. Matters re- 
lating to manorial history receive much attention, 
and this is one of the strongest features in the work. 
Some of the passages in the customary of the manor 
are very curious. A copy dated 1604 is reproduced, 
and is doubtless a transcript of a much earlier docu- 
menL There are regulations regarding marriage, 
morals, brewing of beer, etc The church is noticed 
at considerable length, and is deeply interesting. 
Detaik of stately homes, past and present, afford an 
opportunity for saying much that is pleasant to the 
owners of the mansions described. There are many 
good illustrations, and the work as a whole merits 
praise. 

William Andrews, F.R.H.S. 

^ * * 
London and the Kingdom. By Reginald R. 
Sharpe, D.CI* Zjmgmans, Green and Co. 
Vol. I. 8to., pp. xvi, 566. Price los. 6d. 

Dr. Sharpe has produced the first of three volumes 
which are intendea to form a history of London and 
the kingdom as illustrated by the archives of the 
GoildhaU, in the custody of the Corporation of the 
city of London. Dr. Sliarpe occupies the im- 
portant position of Records Clerk to the city of 
London, an office which he most worthily fills. It 
had been our intention to notice this volume at 
length this month, but exigencies of space prevent us 
fulfilling our intention at present. A longer review 
will be given when we receive the next volume. 
Meanwhile we can only give a word or two of hearty 
general praise for the work, so far as it has proceeded, 
namely, to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The following extract from the preface will give 
our readers a good idea of what to expect in these 
pages : " The work does not affect to be a critical 
nistory so much as a chronique pour servir^ to which 
the historical student may have recourse in order to 
learn what was the attitude taken up by the citizens 
(Mf London at important crises in the nation's history. 
He will there see how, in the contest between 
Stephen and the Empress Matilda, the city of 
London held, as it were, the balance ; how it helped 
to overthrow the tyranny of Longchamp, and to 
wrest firom the reluctant John the Great Charter of 
our liberties ; how it was with men and money sup- 
plied by the city that Edward IIL and Henry V. were 
enablecl to conquer France ; and how in after years the 
London trained bands raised the siege of Gloucester 
and tamed the tide of the Civil War in favour of the 
Parinment He wUl not fiul to note the significant 
&ct that before Monk put into execution his plan for 
restoring Charles H. to the Crown, the taciturn 
general — little given to opening his mind to anyone 
—deemed it advisable to take up his abode in the 
city in order to first test the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants as to whether the Restoration would be accept- 
able to them or not. He will see that the citizens of 
London have at times been bold of speech even in 
the presence of their Sovereign, when the cause of 



justice and the liberty of the subject were at stake, 
and that they did not hesitate to suffer for their 
opinions ; that at many of the most critical periods 
of our history the influence of London and its Lord 
Mayors has turned the scale in favour of those 
liberties of which we are so iustly proud ; and that, 
had the entreaties of the city been listened to by the 
King and his Ministers, the American colonies would 
never have been lost to England." 

^ ^ ^ 
BoscoBEL ; or, The History of the most Miraculous 
Preservation of King Charles II. after the 
Battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651. By 
Thomas Blount. To which is added the King's 
own account of his adventures, dictated to Mr. 
Samuel Pepys. Edited, with an introduction 
and bibliography, by Charles G. Thomas. 
Tyhton and Edwards. Price 5s. net. 
The romantic escape of Charles II. after the battle 
of Worcester will be for ever green in the memory of 
students of English history, and the elegant volume 
now before us gives the salient points of the king's 
extraordinary series of adventures in concise and 
trustworthy style. Some twenty pages of intro- 
duction are devoted to an excellent summary of the 
principal events of Charles's escape, and of the litera- 
ture which has grown up around it. Of the latter 
not a little was distinctly fabulous, among the 
offenders being Sir Richard Baker in his Chronicle^ 
and the authors of the Roundhead broadsheet en- 
titled A Mad Desi^u. The editor aptly remarks that 
** the King's own account, dictated to Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, and to be found among the Pepys MSS., is a 
singularly unaffected narrative, and bears strong in- 
ternal evidence of the genuineness of Boscobel." 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in Thomas 
Blount's record and the king's own account is the 
wonderful devotion to the House of Stuart shown by 
persons of every rank in life, from Colonel Carlis, the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Talbot, and Colonel Wyndham, 
down to the six sturdy Penderels. These pages bring 
out strongly the fact that, at least in those districts 
where any instinct of feudalism survived, the sympathy 
of many of the people lay not with the Parliament, 
but with the untrustworthy monarchy. The paper, 
type, and binding are worthy of the text 

W. M. C 
^ ^ e 
Book-bindings and Rubbings of Bindings in 
THE National Art Library, South Ken- 
sington. Eyre and Sftottisivoode. 8vo., pp. 
329. Price IS. 6d. 
This catalogue of 1,240 entries is sure to be much 
appreciated by biblio^phers, and we are glad to be 
able to help to make it known. The compilation has 
been most carefully done, and reflects much credit 00 
the ofiicials of the National Art Library, which is in 
various ways now coming to the fore. The catalogue 
of bindings is divided into nine nationalities : English, 
Scotch, Irish, Netherlandish («V), Frendi, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portugruese, and Turkish. Each list 
is arranged chronologically, and each item fully 
described. The earliest of the English ones is a 
brown calf binding, circa 1510, of Nicola de Lyra's 
Quarta Pars Posttllarum^ printed at Nuremberg in 
1497. Two examples are given of Garret Godfrey's 
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work at Cambridge, 1516-1539. This part of the 
catalogue only occupies seventy-four pages. By far 
the most interesting part of the volume for archaeolo- 
gists is the remainder, that gives full details of all the 
rubbings of bindirgs from the best public and private 
libntries which have been collected together at South 
Kensington. These include English, Netherlandish, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Danish, Polish, 
Hungarian, Croatian, and Servian. The £ngli>h 
begins with a rubbing from the binding of a MS. of 
the Gospel of St. John found at the head of St. 
Cuthbert s body in 1 105. This is followed by a large 
number of examples of twelfth-century date ; the book- 
covers of the Durham School of this century, en- 
gravings of many of which are given, are stamped 
with remarkably effective geometric patterns. The 
woodcuts throughout the catalogue add much to its 
value. Why do the South Kensington folk persist, 
when printing in English, to grive "S. ' as the abbrevia- 
tion of Saint? " S. John" or "S. Cuthbert" is an 
absurdity, though still dear to the less educated High 
Church curates. Surely **S.'* is short for Sanctus, 
and ought to be followed by the Latinized name. If 
John and Cuthbert are printed, the proper abbrevia- 
tion for Saint is ** St." 

* ^ ♦ 
Flamborough Village and Headland. By 

various writers. Edited by Rev. Robert Fisher. 

William Andrews and Co.^ Hull. Pp. xii, 

180. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 
This is a mast effectively gut up and well-printed 
little volume, full of carefully compiled information 
about Flamboiough. The wish is exprc5sed in the 
preface that the book will prove interesting to resi- 
dents, and will help many visitors to spend a pleasant 
holiday at Flambc^rough. We hope and expect that 
this twofold wish will be gratified, for it is written 
in a pleasant style, and conveys not a little special 
knowledge from the pens of capable writers. 
Criticism is almost disarmed when we find it stated 
that the object of publishing the book is the desire to 
make ** a substantial addition to the fund for rebuild- 
ing the tower of Flamborough Church." As there is 
a substantial bell-gable in thorough repair at the west 
end of the church, we could rather wish that money 
was being raUed to put back the exceptionally fine 
canopied rood-loft, which was taken down from its 
rightful position at the last dreadful " restoration " of 
1069, and is now pinned up, after a ridiculous fashion, 
against the west wall. The description of the church 
is somewhat shallow, and we observe no trace of any 
original research as to the history of church, castle, or 
manor. A great deal might fairly readily be gleaned 
about them all, which does not find any place in 
these paces. The old lighthouse is contemptuously 
dismissed in a line or two ; there ought to have been 
ft plate of it. Nevertheless, there are but few 
blunders in the archaeological part of the work, 
however meagre, and Rev. E. M. Cole's account 
of the Great Dike is admirable. The natural history 
sections of the book are certainly the best. The 
editor has been fortunate in securing Mr. Boynton to 
write on the birds of Flamborough Head, Mr. Cole 
on the geology, and Mr. Hey on the conchology ; 
whilst other aMe men arc associated with the editor 
in doing fall justice to the botany of the district. 



The dialect of Flamborough is excellently treated of 
by Rev. M. C. F. Morris, the genial writer on 
** Yorkshire Folk-Talk." 

4^ * ^ 

The Gentleman's Magazine Library: Eccli- 
SIOLOGY. Edited by F. A- Milne, M.A. £l/ici 
Stock, Demy 8vo., pp. x, 327. Price ya. 6d. 
This is the thirteenth volume of the highly- interest- 
ing series of republications from the Gentleman* s 
Magazine of 1 73 1 to 1868, under the general editing 
of Mr. Gomme. This volume does credit to Mr. 
Milne, who has culled all that is of any importance 
that relates to ecclesiology, divided into the three 
heads of Eariy Church Building, Church Interiors, 
and Church History. In the first of these divisions 
is comprised the interesting discussion between Messrs. 
Parker, Jenkins, Dim<^k, and Atkinson a*, to whether 
churches erected in the tenth century wcie ^cneraHy 
built of wood or stone. In the second division is a 
valuable account of the series of wall-paintings at 
Chalgrove Church, Oxfordshire, illustrative of the 
life of the Blessed Virgin. Mr. Milne, in his preface, 
however, shows that he is quite ignorant of some of 
the ordinary uses of churches, and seems astounded 
to learn that the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament 
was practise<l in the Church of Scotland in 1863. The 
Prayer-book and rites of the Church of Scotland can 
be bought for a few pence. 

^ ^ ^ 
History of Tong and Boscobel. By George 
Griffiths. Simpkin^ Afarshall and Co. Secood 
edition, with additions. 8vo., pp. xii., z^. 
Illustrated. 
A great deal is gathered together in these pages 
about the remarkable and noteworthy church of Toog 
and its fine series of effigies, together with notes on 
Boscobel and other adjacent places. The arrange- 
ment, however, is poor, and much of the genealogy 
and heraldry faulty ; it is not a book that will give 
any real satisfaction to the antiquary, whilst the paper, 
printing, and illustiations are second-rate. We confess, 
too, to having a prejudice against a book with which 
are bound up a number of advertisements, from wine 
and spirit merchants to Primrose League habitations. 
The ix)ok is too big and ambitious for a guide or 
handbook, and yet not good enough for a true 
history. 

♦ ^ * 
British Family Names : their Origin and 

Meaning. By Henry Barber, M.D. £Ui^ 

Slock. 8vo., pp. X, 230. 
It requires considerable courage nowadajrs to 
undertake any serious work on etymology. The 
comparative study of languages is becoming more and 
more of an exact science, and whatever views maj 
be propounded, there will alwajrs be found a small 
army of critics, with ideas of their own, who are 
ready to fall fiercely on fresh theories. Dr. Barber, 
however, is not lacking in daring, and we are beartOy 
glad that he has been brave enough to eive as yet 
another volume on English family names; for altboogh 
we do not consider him by any means thorooghiy 
equipped for the task, and believe him to be wrong 
in several of his assumptions and deductions never- 
theless he has put togetner an interesting and original 
volume, which in fully seven cases out of ten may be 
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relied upon as giving the tiiie derivation. The book 
is by no means the work of a thorough scholar, but 
it represents a great amount of patient plodding, and 
an earnest endeavour after accuracy. The scheme of 
the book is as follows: British Surnames — Nick- 
names* Clan or Tribal Names, Place-Names, Official 
Names, Trade Names, Christian Names, Foreign 
Names, Foundling Names; Old Norse Personal 
Names, Frisian Personal and Family Names, Names 
of Persons entered in Domesday Book as holding Lands 
iem^. King Edward Confessor, Names of Tenants in 
Chief in Domesday Book, and Names of Under- 
tenants of Lands at Time of the Domesday Survey ; 
and Norman Names. These short essays and brief 
lists of names occupy seventy-eight pages. The 
remainder of the volume is taken up with a long 
alphabetical list of British surnames, the origin of 
each being briefly given. 

The particular fancies of which Dr. Barber is 
enamoured are that a far larger proportion of family 
names are derived from place-names than is usually 
supposed to be the case, and that surnames, such as 
Barber, Carter, or Taylor, which seem to be derived 
firom trades, very seldom have such an origin. For 
the most part Dr. Barber is right in his first surmise, 
bat if he had a larger knowledge of monastic and 
other early Ibts of village names, he would know 
that the surnames of each locality in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century, as a rule, followed the occupation 
of the man or his father, according as he was the 
village tailor, smith, weaver, butcher, or miller. 

Dr. Bartier's appendix of names that he cannot 
master includes several of obvious signiBcation, about 
which it is idle to hunt for any far-fetched meanings ; 
such are : Blackbeard, Clothier, Cruickshank, Drink- 
water, Girdlestone, Horsfall, Joyner, Littlechild, 
Shoesmith, Tupp, and Wellbeloved. 

^ ^ ^ 
Ths Book of Public Arms. By Arthur Charles 
Fox-Davies and M. G. B. Crookes. T. C. and 
JS, C, Jack^ Edinburgh. 4to., pp. xii, 57 ; 
plates 12a 
This volume claims to be a *' cyclopaedia of the 
armorial bearings, heraldic devices, and seals, as 
authorised and as used, of the counties, cities, towns, 
and universities of the United Kingdom, derived from 
the official records." It fairly well fulfils the claim 
made in the sub-title. There can be no doubt that 
the book will be of much service to engravers and to 
others who for less practical reasons desire informa- 
tion. But, all the same, the book disappoints us not 
a little. The plates (by Mr. Crookes) are singularly 
graceless, and we should be extremely sorry to see 
them at all accurately copied as designs. The strain 
of personal fierceness ana constant would-be sarcasm 
that runs through nearly every page of the letterpress 
is in particularly bad taste, and at last becomes posi- 
tively irritating. It is also exceedingly bad form for 
an author to drag in his own strong predilections in 
matters that are altogether disconnected with the 
work in hand. The London County Council is abso- 
lutely nothing to us as antiquaries one way or the 
other, but surely its most vigorous opponents do not 
want hot municipal politics in an heraldic work. 
Both in the introduction and in the descriptive part of 
his work Mr. Fox-Davies falls foul of the L. C. C. 



We give (with apologies for taking up so much space, 
but it is well that intending purchasers of this book 
should know what to expect) the last of these two 
comments in extemo: ** The London County Council 
has no armorial bearings of its own, and more is the 
pity, as the Council's heraldic opportunities are em- 
ployed to make incidental use of a small selection of 
insignia which are certainly not their property. Apart 
from legality, and simply as an abstract question of 
morality, it might well be argued that the expenditure 
of such a sum as would cover the fees incurred in 
obtaining a grant of arms, and thus conforming to 
ancient usages, and thereby providing an object lesson 
in common honesty, rather than this parading in bor- 
rowed plumes, would be more beneficial than some of 
their so-called reforms. However, as a kind of 
decorative design for their stationery, the Council 
make use of a female figure vested and murally 
crowned, supporting with her dexter hand the 
escutcheon of the city of London, and vdth her 
sinbter the escutcheon of the city of Westminster. 
Her sword (of justice ?) is very prominent. Is she 
keeping the peace between London and Westminster, 
seeing that they ' play fairly,* or what ? The common 
seal, which of itself is not of heraldic design, displays, 
amongst other matters grouped around another young 
woman, an escutcheon of St. George ! Will the royal 
arms be the next to be appropriated ? And what is 
the reason why the L. C. C, travesty of the genus 
policeman is so much decorated with a mural coro- 
net?*' 

When Mr. Fox-Davies, in his would-be smart style, 
lashes out at all and everyone who do not conform to 
his standard of heraldic propriety, he ought to be 
specially careful as to his own accuracy ; out, con- 
trariwise, he himself produces a rich crop of ignorant 
blunders. For instance, in the passage just quoted, 
as well as in the introduction, it is assumed that the 
Metropolitan police and their costume are under the 
control of the L. C. C. We fancied that every news- 
paper reader was aware that the L. C. C have no 
more authority over London's police than the Heralds' 
College. 

Several of our oldest corporate towns, with whose 
history the liberties of England are closely connected, 
bear arms or other heraldic insignia, which, through 
carelessness on the part of heralds, or through some other 
misadventure or perchance dehberate refusal of fees, 
are not enrolled at the college in Queen Victoria Street. 
Not a few of these are far older than the college itself, 
which only dates from the time of Richard III., and 
yet, forsooth, they are to be exposed to all the shafts of 
Mr. Fox-Davies' unrefined raillery and barely veiled 
accusations of dishonesty unless they pay the heavy 
fees of the officials of the College of Arms and are 
duly registered ! Desirable as this result may possibly 
be in the interests of historical accuracy on the part 
of both new and ancient boroughs, we are strongly of 
opinion that Mr. Fox-Davies' fierce sarcasm will do 
much to repel any such applications as he desires 
being made to his friends, the official heralds. We 
admire in some ways the writer's courage, for he 
actually pronounces that the crest and supporters used 
by the aty of London " are of no authority." Does 
he expect the Corporation to go, cap in hand, to the 
officials in Queen Victoria Street, when he himself 
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admits that they have been in use since the seventeenth 
century ? The crest is far older than he surmises ; it 
was certainly used a hundred years before the College 
of Arms was founded ! 

Again, the most ancient and absolutely conclusive 
evidence as to arms is obtained from seals. Just 
recently that careful historian, Mr. J. H. Round, has 
l>een able, solely from authentic seals, to date the 
beginning of English heraldry al)out half a century 
earlier than the accepted heraldic treatises had 
hitherto placed it. Several English towns have 
ancient seals, some with arms and some with badges, 
two or three centuries older than the Heralds' Col- 
lege, and yet if they have not paid fees and are not 
on the books of that institution, they are told they 
are ** bogus "or ** of no authority." 

The sub-title of this volume would lead anyone to 
believe that this was a cyclopaedia of ancient munici- 
pal seals. However, it is explained in the intro- 
duction that when a town uses arms, **good or bad," 
no notice is taken of the seal, and that seal is only 
inserted where it seems, to Mr. Fox-Davies, that it 
does duty for armorial insignia. ** I have adhered," 
he says, "to no set rule as to the most ancient or 
most modern seal, but have used my own discretion, 
and considered each case up>on its merits." The 
writer of this notice can claim to have a fair know- 
ledge of the town seals of England, and does not in 
any way admire Mr. Fox-Davies* " discretion." 
Why, for instance, has he chosen the least artistic 
and most modern of the interesting old Yorkshire 
port of Hedon ? The Chesterfield arms are, forsooth, 
•* bogus and not of the least authority," because they 
use a seal the design of which goes back to the time 
of Henry III. I 

The writer's choicest ridicule and abuse is reserved 
for certain modern assumed arms, and we are entirely 
of opinion that it b best for new corporations to have 
their arms properly granted and enrolled ; but Mr. 
Fox-Davies defeats his own object by the extrava- 
gance and foolishness of his denunciations. For 
instance, on plate 84 is given an engraving of the 
arms of Southend -on -Sea (Essex), which is certainly 
an unfortunate and rather ridiculous medley of designs, 
and heraldically they ma^ be thus described : ** Party 
per pale, on the dexter side a landscape representing 
a well, on the sinister side a landscape representing a 
church, on a chief a landscape representing a pier 
and esplanade, over all an inescutcheon, . gules, 
charged with three seaxes fesseway, proper. Crest, 
upon waves of the sea a ship of three masts in full 
sail, proper." The comment on this coat is as follows : 
•* It IS difficult to realize the existence of such heraldic 
or even artistic taste and such palpable ignorance as 
the design in question exhibits, and can only equal 
the impudence of its designer in producing such an 
affair for the corporation, the officers of which for the 
time being very evidently knew nothing of armoury." 
This is all very well, but our contention is that, not 
infrequently, when the aid of the College of Arms is 
invoked and the heavy fees duly paid, the result is 
sometimes a more or less monstrous amalgam. Side 
by side with Southend-on-Sea, and on the same 
plate, are the arms of Rawtenstall, which were only 
granted on July 16, 1891. There is not much to 
choose between this coat and that of Southend, for 
those of Rawtenstall (Lancashire) are : '* Or, on a 



fesse gules between two stags trippant at gaze in 
chief proper and a mound in base vert, thereon two 
cows grazing and respecting each other sable, a wolf 
currant of the first between two bales of wool of the 
third, in the chief point, a sinister hand cooped at the 
wrist of the second. Crest, on a wreath of the colours, 
upon a mount a squirrel sejant cracking a nut between 
two sprigs of the cotton-tree, slipped, leaved, and 
fructed, all proper." Which is the more ridiculous of 
the two? The officially granted arms of iiasUngden 
and Morley are equally preposterous. 

This pretentious book has, it is true, a certain value, 
for there is no other work that covers the same ground, 
but let all who consult it remember that it is " bogus 
and of no authority." N. S. 

4* * « 
The Parish of Southam, Warwickshire. By 
Rev. W. L. Smith. Eliiot Stock, 4ta, first 
part, pp. 72. Price for the eight parts, 305. 

This is a history of Southam, together with the 
parish registers from 1539 and the churchwardens' 
accounts from 1580, on a somewhat novel plan. The 
first of the eight parts has reached us. It consists of 
two chapters, "Introductory" and "The Parish in 
its Primitive Condition," which are of a very general 
character and no particular value. To these succeed 
copies of the sixteenth-century years of the registers 
of baptisms, burials, and marriage;, all separately 
paged, and also the earlier years of the churchwardens' 
accounts. The arrangement of this separate pagina- 
tion seems tu us singularly inconvenient We suppose 
only choice extracts are given from the churchwardens' 
accounts, otherwise they are strangely meagre ; but if 
this is the case it ought to be so stated. The first 
note — on the sanctus bell — is very inaccurate in its 
statements. Some of the other notes are very " young." 
However, we hope the book will improve as it pro- 
gresses, and, if that is the case, we hope to refer to it 
again ; it is particularly well printed. 

At the end of the Introductory chapter there is 
a complete misstatement, which is put forth after 
so authoritative a fashion that it might mislead others, 
and had therefore better be corrected. Mr. Smith 
says : " N.B. — The civil, ecclesiastical, and l^al year, 
which was used bv the Church and in all public in- 
struments until the end of the thirteenth century, 
began at Christmas. In and after the fourteenth cen- 
tury it commenced on March 25, and so continu^ 
until January i, 1753." The truth is that the day 
from which the year was reckoned differed very 
materially in different parts of Christendom—^.^., in 
Milan, Rome, and the greater ]3art of Italy, Christmas 
was the beginning of the year in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries ; whilst in Tuscany it 
was the day of Our Lady from the tenth century to 
1 75 1. In England the reckoning of the beginning of 
the year was as follows : 

(i) March 25, from introduction of Christianity to 
end of sixth century. 

(2) December 25, from seventh century until 1066. 

(3) January i, 1067 to 1155. 

(4) March 25, 1 155 to 1751. 

(5) January i, 1752, to present day. 

* ^ ^ 
No. 6 of the Illustrated ARCHiVOLOGiST (CkarUs 
y. dark) is as good as its predecessors, and that is 
high praise. ** Ashurbanipal, his Books ard Build- 
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ings," IS a iasdoating account of Assyria's greatest 
king, who ruled from 669 to 625 B.C., and is better 
known as the Asnapper of the Hebrews and the Sar- 
danapalus of the Greeks. — The editor (Mr. J. Komilly 
Allen) contributes an interesting bit of folk- lore under 
the tiUc "Necd-Fire."— Mr. G. F. Hill writes on 
"Roman Copies and Greek Originals." — Mr. W. 
Christian Symons has an admirably-illustrated article 
on '* Sussex Ironwork.'*— The illustrated notes on 
corrent archseological subjects are exceptionally good. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF EDWARD II. 
Turner v, Hartshorne. 

The Chester meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute was in 1886, not in 1868, as (by accident 
probably) stated by Sir Llewelyn Turner in his letter 
printed in the Times, July 24, and reprinted in your 
last issue. The visit to Carnarvon took place on the 
last day of the meeting, and many of the leading men 
of the Institute — Mr. Freeman, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, Mr. Hartshorne, and others — had returned home 
prior to that day. Lord Percy accompanied the 
members of the Institute to Carnarvon, but left for the 
North almost immediately after his arrival. The 
members of the Institute were greatly augmented 
by an arrangement under which some Chester 
Stodety was permitted to join the excursion. The 
party of about two hundred arrived at Carnarvon at 
I p.m., and found that Sir Llewelyn Turner had 
taken upon himself to counter-order the lunch that 
had been arranged for at the leading hotel, and had 
generonslv provided one that could more shortly be 
ocmsumed at bis own cost in the castle. This over, at 
about 2 p.m.. Sir Llewelyn began his exposition, 
which took, as he writes, five hours— 1.^., up to 
7 p.m. — as it was given itinerating by narrow passages 
from small room to small room. Only the head of 
the column of two hundred could hear anything, and 
most abandoned the attempt ; some reclined on the 
grass in the well-kept castle-yard ; others, a large 
party, went off under Mr. Thompson-Watkin to view 
the ruins of Segontium ; while some, more frivolous 
or more thirsty, besought in the town the refreshment 
of tea ; others dined. About 7 p.m. the whole party 
gathered together in the castle, and a little gentle 
pressure was then put upon Sir Llewelyn to bring 
nim to a stop. In the absence of Lord Percy it 
devolved upon me to express, as well as I could, the 
gratitude of the Institute to Sir Llewel3m Turner for 
his hospitality, for the trouble he had taken, and for 
the information he had given us. But I did not there 
and then contradict the fabulous tradition he had 
been telling ; for, in the first place, I had not been 
able to keep at the head of the column and hear what 
he said ; in the second, it is somewhat rude to contra- 
dict your host of the lunch in his own castle ; and, 



thirdly, it was 7 p.m., and we had to walk to the 
station to catch a 7.25 train. But I was afterwards 
seriously found fault with by Mr. Freeman, who said 
I ought to have denounced Sir Llewelyn on the spot, 
and stopped his exposition at an early period ! And 
had Mr. Freeman been there he would have done 
it ! I or tried to ! ! ! 

Richard S. Ferguson. 



WHERE DID IT COME FROM? 

I clip the following from the Church Times for 
August 24, 1894 : 

"Antique car\'ed oak church-screen, about 7 feet 
6 inches high, 15 feet long ; beautiful openwork 
carving ; about 300 years old. Good preservation. 
£\o, — Tickford Lodge, Newport Pagnell." 

I wiote the advertiser, whose name, it seems, is 
Mr. Alfred Ballard (no one can wonder that he did 
not like to publish it), asking if he could let me see a 
photograph of this unfortunate screen, but he simply 
replies to-day that he has sold it. 

I head this letter by the query, " Where did it come 
from ?" and close it with another, " Where has it 
gone to ?" 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

September 7, 1894. 



TRIPLE PISCINAS. 

At Roth well church, Northamptonshire, there is a 
triple piscina, of thirteenth-century date, to the south 
of the high altar. Is there any other known instance 
of a triple piscina, and what are supposed to be the 
respective uses of the three drains? Perhaps Mr. 
Andr6 or some other of your learned ecclesiological 
correspondents would kindly enlighten me through 
the columns of the Antiquary, 

R. L. S. 



SHREWSBURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(Vol. XXX., p. 123.) 

Honour to whom honour is due I It can hardly be 
said that Edward VI. "founded" Shrewsbury Gram- 
mar School. The honour belongs to a Welshman, 
*' Hugh Edwards of Kilhendre, in the parish of 
Dudleston, co. Salop, a descendant of a very old 
family. He was a mercer in Shrewsbury. 

The chronicles of Shrewsbury say, under 1551-52 : 
** This yeare by the labor of one Hughe Edwa'ds of 
Salop, & late of London mere*, & Master Rychard 
Whyttachs, being as thys yeare one of the baylyffs of 
thys towne of Shrewsbery was laboryd to the Kings 
m*' for awetie of xx" for & towa'ds the mayntenance 
of a free scoole in the sayd town of Shrewsbery for ev* 
w«*» was obtayned to the great p'ferm** of the you the 
of that towne." 

The Corporation paid in 1551 : "Richard Whit- 
acres, one of the bailiffs, for divers costs by him 
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expended particularly about the Free School, 
jf 58 1 8s. 4d." And they *' Paid for the purchasing 
of a Free School to be had within the town, ;i^2a" 
So it can hardly be said to be originated by Ed- 
ward VI. 

As early as 1548 Reginald Corbet, third son of Sir 
Robert Cforbet, the Recorder of Shrewsbury, pre- 
sented a petition from the bureesses to Lord Richard, 
Chancellor, to obtain a free school. 

Edward VI., in his charter, allows it is *'at the 
humble petition as well of the Hailiflk & Burgesses & 
Inhabitants of the Town of Shrewsbury in the County 
of Salop as of very many other of our whole neigh • 
bouring County there, for a Grammar School to be 
erected" He then proceeds to endow it with tithe 
robbed from St. Mary's and St. Chad's, to the " clear 
yearly value of ;f 20 os. od." 

Queen Elizabeth augmented this by bestowing the 
"tithes of the Rectory of Chirbtiry." This was 
obtained from her by Mr. Ashton, formerly master of 
the sdiool, and the Corporation had to pay him, in 
1 57 1, *'>f25 los. — whicn M*" Ashton hatn disbursed 
in the obtaining the grante of the Queenes Majestic." 

So it is to our own burgesses and compatriots that 
we owe the school. Certainly, Edward VI. made 
restitution of a small portion of the tithes of which 
Henry VIII. had robbed the two colleges of St. 
Mary's and St. Chad's. 

Fanny Bulkelkv-Owen. 

Tedsmore Hall, 

September 13. 



THE MACE FOR THE CITY OF 
MANCHESTER. 

In the notice of Mr. Walter Crane's design for a mace 
for the city of Manchester in the last number of the 
Antiquary^ it is stated that the committee accepted the 
design unanimously. As a member of that committee 
may I be allowed to say that this statement, which 
appeared originally in the Manchester newspapers, is 
not correct, as I pointed out in a letter to those 
papers on July 31 last. No difference of opinion was 
expressed in the committee as to the beauty of Mr. 



Crane's design ; but several of the members were of 
opinion that in making it mainly, as you say, " sym- 
bolical of Manchester wealth, industry, and enter- 
prise," he had entirely misunderstood the significance 
of a munici()al mace, and that in placing the m3ral 
crown immediately over the dty crest he was not 
only offending against the laws of heraldry, but was 
committing something like an act of impropriety. 

The absence of Mr. Crane and many of the mem- 
bers of the committee from Manchester during the 
last few weeks has prevented any further steps being 
taken in the matter ; but it is hoped that on their 
return Mr. Crane will be induced to modify his 
design so far as to remove the objections which have 
been urged against it. 

J. Holme Nichoi.son. 

Wilmslow, Manchester, 

September 14, 1894. 
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Note to Publishers.— ^ir shall be partuularlf 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

To intending Contributors.— 6^«j«/M-fV«</J/..^. 
will always receive carefitl attention^ but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To tJtis 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
** Antiquary^ Holdenby^ Northampton,*^ All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher^ 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
•* Antiquary " if of general interest^ or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately^ or through the ** Antiquary," to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
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iQote0 of tbe 9^mify. 



It is with much pleasure that we learn that 
the London County Council has decided to 
set apart a certain portion of their establish- 
ment at Spring Gardens for the reception of 
any relics of ancient London which they may 
come across in the erection of public works 
or the demolition of old houses and build- 
ings. 

^ 4i^ 4i^ 

With the general bearings of the London 
School Board controversy we have no con- 
cern, but it is well to put on record, as a 
warning to their successors, that with the old 
Board rests the disgrace, according to Mr. C. 
R. Ashbee, of destroying one of the few re- 
maining "Jacobean'' palaces in London, 
commonly known as the **01d Palace" of 
Bromley-by-Bow. The Board purchased this 
historic building, containing some twenty- 
four panelled rooms full of the most beautiful 
work in carved stone and oak, with richly 
moulded and ornamented plaster ceilings; 
and, without taking the trouble to find out 
what it had acquired, sold the whole palace 
to a contractor for ;;^25o. The contractor 
thereupon sold the interior fittings to a dealer 
for ;£ 1 67, who afterwards sold back to the 
Board one mantelpiece only for the sum of 
jQj 50 — />., more than half the price for which 
it had bartered away the whole palace. It 
was only through the efforts of some mem- 
bers of the "Watch Committee for the Pre- 
servation of the Old and Interesting Monu- 
ments of Greater London and Essex'' that 
the finest of the rooms with the ceiling bear- 
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ing the arms of James I. was preserved for 
the South Kensington Museum, where it may 
at present be seen. 

^ 4i^ 4if 

Our contemporary the Standard, towards the 
end of September, had a short leading article 
on the question of "Mummy Wheat," wherein 
it was sensibly maintained that there was no 
thoroughly established instance of mummy 
wheat growing, instancing recent experiments 
made by Lord Winchelsea as decisive against 
it. Immediately a flood of letters appeared 
from correspondents who had succeeded in 
growing, or whose relatives and friends had 
once grown, mummy wheat which had yielded 
fruit an hundredfold. Several better in- 
formed correspondents wrote quiet and con- 
vincing letters in support of the article, which 
we should have thought were amply sufficient. 
However, some of our readers tell us that 
they are anxious for an authoritative state- 
ment on the matter, and that if this mummy 
wheat growing is an archaeological blunder, 
it should once for all be nailed to the counter 
as a popular falsity so far as these columns 
are concerned. 

^ 4i^ 4i^ 

Accordingly, we went to the best of all pos- 
sible English authorities on the subject. Dr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge, F.S.A., acting assistant- 
keeper in the department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
and author of that recently-issued and in- 
valuable book The Mummy (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). He has most courteously sent 
us the following communication : " The ques- 
tion of the growing of mummy wheat is a 
hardy annual ; people have heard that wheat 
found in tombs will grow, and as the wheat 
found there does grow when planted, they 
believe it, and are pleased to do so, 
quite ignoring the fact that the wheat which 
grows is not ancient Egyptian wheat at all. 
The explanation is this : From the Arab times 
downwards the hall of a rock tomb was a dry 
secure place to store grain, as are also stone 
sarcophagi, wooden coffins, and earthenware 
vases. All the wheat found in them, which 
grows when planted, is modern, and is, I 
believe, in addition, never more than five 
years old. Where there is no sawdust to 
be had, or chopped straw, grain makes 
excellent temporary packing for mummies. 
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and as this grain when done with can be sold 
for donkey's food, there is little loss. Some 
ancient wheat has been found, but this has 
never germinated." 

^ 4t^ ^ 
An interesting discovery has been made at 

Hackney. On August 31 some labourers 
were engaged digging ballast in a plot of land 
in Daubeney Road, Hackney, when one of 
them struck a bright-looking object with his 
pick. This, on examination, proved to be 
an old-fashioned gold ring engraved with 
Latin inscriptions inside, and with figures on 
the outside. The labourer, not thinking the 
ring of any special value, attempted to pledge 
it at a neighbouring pawnbroker's, which 
brought him into collision with the police, 
and eventually it was taken to the British 
Museum to ascertain, if possible, its history 
and its worth. Mr. Charles H. Read having 
examined the ring, expressed the opinion that 
it might be one of the sixteen rings which Sir 
Edward Shaw, goldsmith, and Alderman of 
the City of London, directed in his will in 
14S7 to be made as amulets or charms against 
diseases — chiefly cramp {Archceologia^ xviii., 
306). The ring is similar in almost every 
respect to a much larger one of the fifteenth 
century discovered at Coventry in 1802. Mr. 
Read tells us that the figures on the outside 
of the ring represent the Crucifixion and the 
Virgin and Child, and that the third figure 
might be intended for St. John. An inscrip- 
tion on the outside of the ring is as follows : 
" The Well of Pity ; the Well of Mercy ; the 
Well of Comfort ; the Well of Grace ; and 
the Well of Everlasting Life." A Latin in- 
scription on the inside of the ring runs as 
follows : 

Vulnera quinque Dei sunt medicina mei 
Pia crux et passio xpi sunt medicina michi. 

This couplet is followed by the words : 
"Jasper, Melcior, Balthazzar, Ananzapta, 
tetragmaton." The Treasury authorities have 
been communicated with, and doubtless the 
ring will find a permanent resting-place at 
the British Museum. 

4p 4i» 4p 

Another notable landmark associated with 
some of the earliest years of the City of 
London's history has been sold by auction — 
the old palace of the Bishops of Chichester, 
situated in Neville's Court, a narrow thorough- 



fare running from Fetter Lane to New Street, 
and surrounded by walls, and standing back 
in a garden with forecourt. The present late 
Elizabethan pile replaced the building men- 
tioned by Stow in his Survey of London, At 
that time the properties of the Bishops of 
Chichester included the whole of Chancery 
Lane and Lincoln's Inn, and to this day 
Chichester Rents and other extensive proper- 
ties on both sides of Chancery Lane are 
attached to the See of Chichester. Many 
distinctive features of the old palace are still 
in existence, and in the garden now are grow- 
ing huge stramonium plants, remnants of the 
old herbarium, together with creepers and an 
aged fir-tree. Not long ago, in nuJcing some 
alterations, an old leaden cistern, bearing a 
mitre - surmounted coat of arms, and the 
initials "E. N.," was discovered and ruth- 
lessly consigned to the melting-pet. 

4p 4p 4i» 

With regard to the triple piscina in the 
chancel of Rothwell Church, about which a 
correspondent asked a question last month 
(vol. xxx., p. 183), Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite^ 
F.S.A., writes : " The only triple piscina I 
know besides that at Ro^well is at Sawley 
Abbey, Yorkshire, in a chapel north of the 
nave. It is of the thirteenth century, and 
the bowls are round, and evidently of one 
date. My note of the Rothwell example 
written in 1878, says that the lower part, in- 
cluding the bowl, is thirteenth century, and 
the upper part later." 

4^ 4^ 4^ 

The old registers of the parish church of St 
John Baptist, Peterborough, which begin in 
J 5 59> ^c exceptionally interesting. Mention 
is made therein of three visitations of the 
plague, namely, in 1574-75, 1606-7, and 
1665-67. The last of these was far the most 
severe. In September, 1665, is this note: 
"About this time the plague was supposed 
to be brought by a woman, a stranger, from 
London, who was entertained at the Wood- 
grounds in the 40 acres, and they whose 
names have + were some suspected and 
some apparently dying of that diseasa" The 
first burial marked with a cross is on 
September 22, 1665, the last on May 9, 
1667. The plague deaths during that period 
amount to 462, "besides some 7 or 8 buried 
in Dorthorp not registered." The great 
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majority of these (351) were buried at the 
Pesthouse, only twelve in the churchyard, 
and the remainder on private ground. Of 
the last class the following are specimen 
entries: "Oct 12, 1665, Frances daughter 
of Richard Smith buried in their garden." — 
"Aug. 4, 1666, Samuel sonne of the late 
Mis. Sparkes buried in their orchard the 
same day." — "Aug. 27, 1666, William sonne 
of Thomas Tailor buried in their yard the 
same day." The Pesthouse seems to have 
been a special place, with ground attached, 
reserved for infectious cases. Can any of 
our Peterborough readers give us any in- 
formation concerm'ng it ? 

V V V 

The plague was at its worst in the summer 

months of 1666, when the mortality was 
terrible — 57 died in June, 121 in July, 97 in 
August, and 60 in September. The parish 
was blessed at this crisis with a good and 
£iiithful vicar, one Simon Gunton, who re- 
mained steadfast at his post. During these 
months of extreme mortality, he testifies to 
his thankfulness for his own preservation in 
five terse Latin sentences, at the foot of as 
many consecutive pages of the register: 
" Simon Gunton Vic. misericordia Dei hinc- 
usque praeservatur." "Simon Gunton sub 
aUs Divinae misericordias tutus adhuc." 
" Simon Gunton bonitate Dei sospes." 
"Simon Gunton Vic. misericordia Dei 
superstes." " Simoii Gunton Vic. gratia, et 
bonitate Dei salvus." 

4i^ 4i^ ^ 

The churchwardens' accounts of the parish 
church of Peterborough b^in at the excep- 
tionally early date of 1467, and are full of 
interest Throughout these early accounts 
an annual payment occurs at the "yere 
tyme" or obit of Abbot George, who was 
abbot of Peterborough from 1397 to 1409. 
He is termed the " founder," for it was in his 
time and chiefly at his instigation that the 
parish church was removed from the east end 
of the great abbey, to avoid the constant 
floods to the market-place. This annual pay- 
ment, from one entry, seems to have been ex- 
pended in bread and cheese and ale. For 
many years the churchwardens had been col- 
lecting money for the great bell, which was 
badly cracked. At last, in 1539, they availed 
themselves of the opportunity given by the 



dissolution of the monasteries of purchasing of 
Robert Newcome, bell-founder, of Leicester, 
the great bell of the late abbey of Leicester. 
Newcome accepted the metal of the cracked 
great bell of the Peterborough church as a 
set-off in the accounts, but the Leicester bell 
outweighed the Peterborough one by over 
three hundredweight, and the clappers by 
twenty-eight pounds. A team of fifteen 
horses fetched the bell to Peterborough, and 
they spent a night on the road at Upping- 
ham. 

4i» 4i» 4i» 

In the time of Queen Mary these accounts 
show what diligence was used to restore the 
old adjuncts of religion. Ini554the wardens 
paid for " the sepulture vj j. — for one grale ij 
antiphonars and a psalter v/r. — for a Roode 
and setting upp xxj. — for Marie and John 
nans, — for seting up Mary and John vj. — for 
wax for the Sepulture xxxvj//. — for a proces- 
sional and a manuell and a psalter of parch- 
ment vj J. viij^. — for a crosse with a foote xxi. 
— for making a hollywater stock xijV. — for a 
Sanctus bell iij//. xvijx. — for the Tenebres and 
paschall xij^. — for a pixe and chrismatorye 
\\]s, \n]d, — for a Tabernacle for y« Sacrament 
xijs. — for 4 staves to beare the canapil xx^. — 
for a barre to stay y« high aulter table viij^. 
— for a barre to lye ouer o*" ladies aulter iiij^. 
— for 3 yards of haw clothe to o** ladies alter 
xv^. — for 4 yards of haw cloth to the high 
alter xxd, — for making the high alter iijj. — 
for ij hymnalls iiijj." The old sanctus bell 
had been sold by the churchwardens only 
five years previously, namely, in 3 Edward VI. 
when it fetched the sum of jQ/^ 4X. 

4p 4i» 4? 

With regard to what was said about charnel- 
houses in our last issue, a correspondent 
points out that there is a bone-hole at the 
east end of the south aisle of the noble 
church of Higham Ferrers. It had formerly 
a groined stone roof, but this has been de- 
stroyed, and it has now a barrel vault of 
brick which shelters the gas-meter. The 
vault is reached by a narrow stairway in the 
south wall, and doubtless originally had its 
altar. The bones have disappeared, but the 
blocked up bone-shoot at the east end into 
the churchyard, for the convenience of the 
sexton, can be plainly noticed 
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On ihe south side of the choir of the noble 
parish church of Ludlow is an efleclive 
Elizabethan monument of comparatively 
simple design to the memory of Edmund and 
Mary WaJter and their five children The 
general chanctenstics of this monument can 
bt f,athertd from the Illustration which is 




a pen and ink sketch from a photo taken by 
Miss Dorothy Wimbush during the recent 
visit of the Royal Archaeological Institute to 
Ltidlow. The following is the inscription : 

Ilcete lye the bodies or Edmvnd Wallet E^vier, 
chielTc Ivsiice of three shjcis in Smth Witles, and one 
of His Majeslic'i Covncill in the Marches of Wales, 
and of Mfliy his wife, davghler of Thomas Hacklvit, 
of Eyton, Esqviel, who bad jssve Ihree sonncs named 
lames, lohn, >nd Edward, and two davghteis named 
Mary and Dorothy. Hewasbvried ihexxiilh dayc of 
lanuuy. Anno Dni 1592. 

It is curious to note that the names of the 
five children, which have been painted by 
their respective kneeling figures in the front 
and at the ends of the tomb, are given 
wrongly, a girl's name being by a boy's 
figure, and vice versa. But the main interest 
of this tomb consists in the exceptionally 
good contemporary ironwork by which it is 
protected. The two standard bannerets of 



iron, with the initials E. W. and NL W. 
pierced in them, are very uncommon, if Dot 
unique in such a situation. 

^ ^ if 
We are glad to learn that (chiefly through the 
action of Rev. C. G. R. Birch, rector of 
Brancaster) brasses which have been for 
some time loose have been recently replaced 
in the churches of Necton and Great Cress- 
ingham, Norfolk. Al Necton, two shields 
jf arms belonging to the brass of Philipfia 
de Beauchamp, daughter of Lord Ferrers of 
( rob} and widow of Guy de Beauchamp, 
eldest son of Thomas, Earl of \Vatiricfc, 
1383 These shields bear respectively 
Btauchamp impaling Ferrers of Groby, and 
terrers of Groby. They have been long 
1 ose at Nei,ton Hall, and ate now replaced 
en the original slab in connection with the 
etliiry \Ko the effigies of William Cuneys, 
n nr> and his wife .Mice, who both deceased 
on the same day in 1499, the former effigy 
hiv ng been loose al Necton Hall, and the 
htier be ng one of the brasses formerly in the 
hands of Mr T. B. Nichols, and now restoretl 
for re[ lacement by Mr. Cleghorn, of Shooter's 
llill at the instance of Mr. Mill Stephenson, 
!■ S \ I robably this last effigy has been out 
of the church for at least a century, as it was 
gone when Cotman's (very inaccurate) sketch 
of the mak effigy and inscription was taken 
m 1S15 The male effigy is remarkable as 
one of the few representations of notaries 
remaining, a pencase and ink vessel being 
suspended at the girdle. The brass is a good 
example of the work of a Norfolk artist of the 
date. Both effigies, after their long separa- 
tion, are now relaid in their original slab and 
indents in connection with the inscription 
which has remained in the church through- 
out. Also the effigy of Mary Rust, widow, 
1596, which has also been preserved al 
Necton Hall. This is a fair, ordinary 
example of the late Elizabethan effigy, with 
ruff, rich petticoat, etc. The inscription 
which remained in Blomefield's time is now 
lost, but stated her to have been the daughter, 
sister, and wife of persons who are com- 
memorated by other brasses in the church, 
dated respectively 1531, 1527, and 152S, her 
second husband dying in 155S. Surviving 
to tlie end of that eventful century, through 
nearly all of which she seems to have lived. 
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she must have attained a very advanced age 
at the time of her death in November, 1596. 
No indent of this brass remained, but it has 
been relaid in a new slab, probably close to 
its original position, in St. Catharine's chapeL 

^ c|p c|p 

At Great Cressingham the effigy of William 
Eyre, Esq., " Juris-peritus," and J.P., in civil 
dress, 1507, which has been long loose in its 
indent, has been securely refixed, together 
with a portion of the inscription, which has 
been long missing, and which came to light 
in the possession of the village wheelwright 
who had acquired it with other items at a 
local auction. These replacements have 
been carried out by Messrs. Hardman of 
Birmingham, at the sole cost of the Rev. 
C. G. R. Birch, of Brancaster. It would be 
well if attention were more generally directed 
to the desirability of refixing loose brasses, 
where possible in their original indents, 
before a succeeding generation has to deplore 
their loss. Not only in Norfolk, but through- 
out the kingdom, there are many loose brasses, 
which, by the employment of a little energy 
and outlay on the part of the local Archaeo- 
logical Societies, and of private persons 
interested in their preservation, might be 
rescued from their present precarious con- 
dition, and restored to their original resting- 
places for the instruction and pleasure of 
future students of the past. Perhaps the 
attention of our numerous local archaeological 
societies has not been as yet sufficiently 
directed to this point. Their countenance 
and support would be of great value in 
inducing private persons — particularly those 
connected with the churches and parishes to 
which these memorials belong — to interest 
themselves in the good work of replacement. 

4t^ ^ 4t^ 

A good deal of indignation has been mani- 
fested at Northampton at the recent un- 
fortunate action of the Joint Committee of 
Magistrates and County Council with regard 
to the Shire Hall. The beautifully moulded 
ceilings of this hall were the work of Edward 
Gouge, 1 684-1 688, for which the magistrates 
accorded him special thanks, as it had been 
accomplished '* to the great likeing and satis- 
faction of this Court of Quarter Session," and 
they also voted an extra J[j^ as a gratuity. 
These ceilings have very properly been 
cleaned, but, with doubtful taste, some of 



the panels have been tinted. The general 
architectural features of the Shire Hall are 
decidedly good, and most characteristic of 
the end of the seventeenth century. Bridges, 
in his history of the county, calls it " a very 
elegant structure, and curiously ornamented." 
The authorities, however, in their wisdom, 
have now removed the age -toned leaded 
windows, and have substituted modem 
window -sashes, which are probably better 
from a utilitarian point of view, but which 
sadly mar all ideas of architectural propriety. 

4p 4? 4p 

The town of Withernsea was the scene of a 
strange ceremony on September 15. During 
the week a party of gipsies had taken up their 
residence on a piece of ground near the 
promenade, and on Thursday one of their 
number, named John Young, better known 
as ** Fiddler Jack," died. He was buried on 
Saturday afternoon in the graveyard of the 
parish church, and excitement was caused by 
the rumour that after the ceremony the effects 
of the deceased man would be publicly burnt. 
This actually took place at the camp. Fire 
was set, in the first place, to the waggon 
which had belonged to Young, and which, it 
is said, was worth ^£^40 when new. When it 
was in flames, the dead man's clothes, bedding, 
and even a set of china and his fiddle, were 
thrown into the burning mass and consumed. 
It was reported that the horse the man had 
owned would be shot and also burnt, but 
nothing of this took place. The exciting 
ceremony was witnessed by a large crowd of 
visitors and inhabitants. Young leaves a 
widow, and by the destruction of his property 
she is left practically penniless. The custom 
of the burning of the effects is said to have 
been established not only to prevent quarrel- 
ling as to who should share the property that 
is left, but in order that the widow should 
not be wooed for what she might possess. 
It is further stated that the widow will, for 
the next three months, have to earn her own 
livelihood, and will not be allowed to share 
in any way in the earnings of her relatives. 

4» ^ 4» . 
The town of Kertch, from which so many 

interesting relics of the past have been un- 
earthed, has again become the scene of a 
rare archaeological discovery. Towards the 
end of September a workman, whilst digging 
at the foot of an ancient tumulus, which 
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erections are plentiful in the Crimea, came 
across the colossal effigy of a lion, carved 
out of the finest white marble and of the 
most excellent Greek workmanship. This 
interesting effigy, which is over 7 feet in 
length, weighs about 70 cwt. What is most 
remarkable in this discovery is that the lion 
is wonderfully preserved, and has nowhere 
been damaged. Its expression is quiet and 
firm, and the general appearance of the 
work leads one to suppose that it dates 
from the seventh or eighth century B.C. It 
is expected that this valuable object will be 
brought to St Petersburg and placed in the 
Ermitage, in the Kertch section of anti- 
quities. 

^ ^ 4t^ 

The new classed catalogue of Ceramics has 
now been placed in the reading-room of the 
National Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum ; and the bound edition for public 
circulation will very soon be ready. As it 
contains upwards of 2,400 titles of books, 
pamphlets, and articles, it probably forms one 
of the most complete bibliographies of this 
subject yet prepared 
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No. II. 

By Nathaniel Hone. 

Diio Johanni de Drokenesford. 

SON ch' clerk sire Johan de Dro- 
kenesford gard' de la gard' nfe 
Sei^' le Roi 3 e bon amur Nous 
v* p*oms especiaument en tantcome 
n' pooms q' v* eidez a Ladalli a recourir largent 
q' lui est due sur les ioeaux le Roi Kar il ne 
demoert pur autre chose en ces pais q' p' cele 
dette e n' le sumes molt tenuz de li eider en 
toutz ses busoignes pur le bon s'uice quil ad 
fait a nfe seignur le Roy e a n' e pur ceo 
quil est du pais nfe tresch' dame e mere q' 
diex assoille* E n' ne verrioms en nule 
mane' quil senpartist enpleignaunt de nfe 

* Isi^b^lU of Castile 




seignur le Roi ne de n' E tant en facez a 
nfe requeste q'l puisse entendre q' v* avez sa 
busoigne bien au quoer p' am' de n' e n* ▼* 
seoms tenu a m'cier e gre sau' Don a Lang* 
le iiij iour de Joen. 

Dno W Regn* 

A sire Waut* Renaud tresorer &c saluz pur 
ceo q' n' avos entendu q' la Reyne Marie de 
ffrance e Mons' Lowyz son fiz vendront 
pchainement en Engletr'e e q' n' les deueroms 
encountrer e faire compaignie tant come il 
s'ront par de cea e si n' conendra il estre 
bien mounte come des palafres e bien ap- 
parile des robes e dautres choses encountre 
leur venue par quoi n' v* mand' q' v* facez 
achat a nfe oeps deus palafrois q' soient 
beaux e couenables p"^ nfe ppre mounture e 
deux selles oue les freyns des meillors q' 
no' avos en la garde Gilbt de Taunton e 
des meillors e plus fyns draps q' v* pussez 
trouer a vendre a Londres p' deux ou p' trois 
robes a nre oeps oue pelure e cedeox e ceo 
q'il affiert E celes choses q»ant v* les au'ez 
purueu n' facez venir quen jart q' n' soioms 
e plus en haste q' v' pussez Don souz &c 
le xxij iour de Joyn. 

Diio Abbati de Redyng 

A ses ch's en dieu Labbe de Redyng e le 
couent &c s e bon amur For ceo q' nre bien 
ame Johan Lalemane' Gardeyn de un de noz 
destrers ad une main maublescee e n' auoms 
entendu q' il y ad un bon surigien deu' v' v* 
p^oms q' v' le voillez receuire a demorer en 
vre maison tant quil soit gari de sa majm e q' 
endementiers lui voillez trouer sa sustenaunce 
e faire tant que dit surigien p'igne bone garde 
de li pur lamur de n' E n' v* envoloms espe- 
ciaument estre tenuz a m'cier Don souz &c 
[Park de Wyndon 6 Sept] 

Dne Abbati Salop 

Al abbe de Salo^ saluz e che's amistez 
pur ceo q' Richard nre Rymour desire molt 
da^ndre la menestralcie de crouther* e n* 
auoms entendu q' ▼* auez un bon croutheour 
oue v* Vp^oms ch ement g' v* voillez comandor 
a vre croutheour q' il apigne al dil Rich' sa 
menestralcie e q' v* voillez t'uer a meismes 
celi Rich' sa s'tenaunce en vre dite maison 

• Fiddle, 
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tant come il y demorra entur la^se de la 
dite menestralcie p' lam' de n' E n' v' 
envoloms especiaument estre tenuz am'cier 
Don souz &c a White Waltham le xij iour de 
Sepf. 

Dno Hugon' le Despenser 

Edward &c. a son ch' amy mons' Hugh le 
Despens' s &c n' v* mercioms ch'ement des 
reysyns q' v* n' enuoiiastes par vre vallet q* 
vynt a n' tot a temps y ces dymenge de 
graunt iour auant q' n' alasmes manger e 
ne poevt a mellore heure auer venu E ne 
voiUez pndre a mal q* n' v* envoiames si megre 
beste Kar n' V enuerroms plus grasse si tost 
come n' p'roms nulle pndre Nre seignur &c 
Don souz &C. [Purbright 19 Sept] 

D&o Johanni de London 

Edward &c a son bien ame sire Johan de 
Loundre saluz e bon am* nous v' prioms 
especiaument q' vostre clerk quad apris voz 
enfanz a chaunter voillez aprester a nostre 
tieschere soer Madame Elizabeth Countesse 
de Hereford e de Essex a demorer une piece 
en sa chapelle pur aprendre a chaunter en- 
fiaunz qui demorent en meisme le chapelle 
pur lam' de n' E n' v* voloms especialment 
bon gre sauer Don &c. [Kennington 2 Oct.] 

Dfio Comite Lincoln 

Edward &c au counte de Nicole* &c saluz 
e ch'es amistez Sachez sire q' dymenge le xiii 
iour de Join venismes a Midherst la ou n* 
trouvasmes nre seignur le Roy nre pere e le 
Lundy pschain pur aukunes paroles q' lui 
fiirent dites q' auoient este entre n' e leuesq' 
de Cestre il est ausi cbruce oue n' quil n* ad 
defendu q' n' ne seoms si hardi de venir en sun 
hostel ne nul de nre mesnee e ad defendu a 
trestoutz ses gentz de sun hostel e del es- 
cherker q'il ne n' donnent ne no' ^stent null 
rien p' s'tenaunce de nre hostel e n* sumes 
demorez a Midhurst pur attendre sa bone 
volente e sa grace e irroms totes foiz a^s lui 
en la meillore mane* q' n* p'roms come a diz 
leues ou a duze de sun hostel tant q' n* 
puisses recourir sa bone volente de que n' 
avos graunt desir Pur quoi v' p»oms especial- 
ment q' a vre ret^^ner de Canterb' veigne deu* 
n' Kar n' auos graunt mest* de vre aide e vre 
consaill Don souz &c. [Midhurst 14 June] 



Dno Priori de Hurle* 
Au priour de Hurle e au couent &c II v' 
doit suuenir de les souenes requestes q* n* v' 
auOs fait auant ces hores p"^ nre ch' clerk 
Johan de Bohun q* v* vousissez vouch' sauf 
en li leglise de Warfeld q* est voide e apar- 
tient a vre doneison e v* n' auez respondu 
par vos Ires q' vre maison estoit charge de x^ 
de empension annuele enu*s un clerk q* v* 
auez ^sente a la dite eglise en deschargeant 
vre dite maison E p*^ ceo q* n* auoms en- 
tendu q* le dit clerk q' v* auez psente nest mie 
suffisaunt par quoi le Evesq de cele diocise 
ne le voet receuire a cele eglise e q* v' y poez 
autre fJsenter v' p»oms especiaument e de 
quoer q* v* voillez vouch* la dite eglise sauf 
en nre dit clerk a cestre forz par regard de 
charite e p' lam*^ de n* E n* v* envolos es- 
peciaument estre tenuz a nous voillez re- 
maunder &c Issint q* n* puissoms sauoir 
coment v' ^sez n* e nos peres Don au parke 
de Wynd* le ix iour de Septembre. 

Dno Cantuar Archiepo 

Al honorable piere en dieu son t*chr* amy 
sire Robt par la grace de Dieu Erceuesq de 
Cant'bir* primat de tote Englet*re Edward 
&c saluz e ch'es amistez Pur ceo q* n* avoms 
entendu q* v* tenez deuaunt v* la cause q' est 
entre nre bien ame mons* Richard de Wiylond 
e dame Juliene Deueringes sa femme e le dit 
Richard ne poet mye mesner deuaunt v' a 
diu's lieux ses temoignes aduocatz sabellions 
ne autres de son consail p' grauntz depens 
qil li couendra mettre v* p*oms especiaument 
q' v* voillez faire vre c5mission de cele cause 
a maistre Robt de Ros vre official ou a 
maistre Renaud de Braundon chanoigne de 
seint Pool de Lundres ou a maistre Richard de 
Neuport Ercedekne de Middlesex ou a maistre 
Johan de Bedeford Ercedekne de Lundr* ou 
ces autres sages ^sones del eglise de seint 
Pol de Londr* qi ne soient s*picionous a lune 
Ptie ne a lautre qil la puisse oie a Lundr* p' 
esparnier e les travals e les despens du dit 
mons* Richard e de ceux de son consail p' 
lam' de n* E n' entendoms q* v* au*ez aumoigne 
de le faire e n* v* envoloms le plus especiau- 
ment estre tenuz Nre seignur v' garde Don 
souz nre ^ue seal au park de Wyndes' le 
iii iour de Sept' 

* Huxley, Berks. 
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Palaeolithic IRemains 
at a^olbetcote, 2)rfbtD0{)ite. 

No. 11. 
By A. M. Bell, M.A. 



PREVIOUS article discussed the 
conclusions which followed from 
the discovery of worked flints in an 
old river-bed, considerably above 
the level of the present Thames, at Wolver- 
cote, which were found in association with 
tusks of the mammoth elephant and bones 
of other animals long since, in a wild state at 
least, extinct in our island. The reasoning 
of archaeology brought out certain facts in 
clear outline and unmistakable significance, 
but gave no background to the picture ; the 
surroundings were dim and undeciphered. 
In this study archaeology and geology must 
work together. Attention and interest are 
excited by the undoubted impress of human 
handiwork appearing in the wrought flint, the 
scraped or broken bone, the pointed awl, and 
the carved ivory; and the argument, based 
merely on the powers, the needs, and the 
habits of man, leads us on with the 
strength of truth to picture to ourselves the 
primitive conditions of life, the material pro- 
gress, the manual arts and artistic capacity, 
the social habits, and so also in some degree 
even the ideas and intellectual abilities ; in a 
word, the material and moral armour, with 
which man of those early days was equipped 
to play his part in the strife. Here the 
reasoning of archaeology closes; but our 
curiosity is heightened and not allayed. In 
any scene where such relics are found, when 
we look before us on the layers of gravel, 
now level and straight, now in curve and 
sweep ; on the pebble rounded and small ; on 
the angular, ice-borne block ; on the fragile 
shell whose white fragments speckle the gray 
sand ; on the mouldering wood which blackens 
the blue mud; on the huge fragments of 
bones, unwieldy and unknown; or, again, 
when we step out of the hollow quarry and 
look around on hill and river and terraced 
slope, or the irregular and undulating surface 
of field and plain, the thought comes home 
to us that the relics which we have found 
have their place in the history of the earth, 



and of the creatures which live on the earth ; 
and that if we would fain know more of our- 
selves and our history, or in the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, of ** the rock from which we 
were hewn," then we must call in the aid of 
that science which gives an account of the 
earth, and is able, if duly interpreted, to tell 
us at what stage in the long series of its 
records our relics find their place ; and what 
has occurred since that time to alter the 
features of the scenery around and the 
tenants of the scene. We should look for 
this answer, and should not be disappointed 
if the record which we find is incomplete^ 
and the writing blurred, but rather careful to 
note accurately the telling features of each 
discovery, for some will always be present, 
and confident that the imperfections of one 
will piece out the imperfections of another. 
Records in themselves" fragmentary and in- 
conclusive will together tell a complete story, 
as surely as the broken arches of the Pont 
du Gard tell of the power and splendour of 
ancient Rome. 

So it is at Wolvercote; we find a mere 
fragment of a past period before us, but it 
has some definite answers to give to our 
questions, others which are not quite so 
oracular, but, when all are taken together, 
much that is instructive. 

In any examination of this kind our 
analysis naturally falls into three parts : first, 
the relative age of the deposit, or " What did 
it succeed?" second, its positive cause, and 
the condition of things which it represents ; 
and lastly, its relations to present time, f>., 
" What has happened since?" 

To the first question our section gives 
an unusually clear answer, for the junction 
between the implement-bearing bed and the 
adjoining soil is plainly visible, and a drawing 
of the point of union taken to scale is here 
added. 

Section I. 

In this section there are three very distinct 
parts. First is //, the Oxford Clay, which is 
of infinite age compared with the surface re- 
arrangements, and consists of the mud which 
gathered at the bottom of a Mesozoic sea in 
which the hungry Pleiosaur was a rude tyrant, 
and where coral-reefed islands appeared here 
and there covered with tropical verdure, for 
the last time in the history of our r^on. 
Next is ^, the Northern Drift, which has 
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eroded the surface of d, ploughed it out into 
iiT^ular troughs, wbich are filled up with 
patches of gravel and many rounded quartzite 
pet^les, which are not indigenous to the 
Thames basin, but have been brought into it 
from the north by some drifting force. Third 
are c, ^, f, various layers of gravel and mud, 
which have eaten into and partially removed 
the northern drift Lastly is a the surface 
humui, or earth blackened by decaying leaves 
and roots. 

These layers form the extreme end of the 
deposit in which the flint implements, mam- 
moth tusk, etc., were found; and from the 
junction it is perfectly clear that they are 
subsequent to the northern drift, as they 
enter into it, and remove and redeposit at 
their own base the pebbles which it contains. 

What, then, is the northern drift, which, 
so far as we can see, is the predecessor of 
our paheolithic friends 7 We find the surface 



This would account for the irregular, un- 
stratified deposition of the gravel and quartz- 
ites, also for the greatest depth of erosion 
being at the side of the fall and gradually 
rising to the next point of downthrow ; but it 
does not completely account for the toppling 
over of the ridges, nor for the straight erosion 
of the clay on the further side. 

Thus, it is my opinion that the northern 
drift is, at least in some places, a glacial drift ; 
but I prefer to call it by the name northern 
drift, which was first used by Mr. Hull, the 
geological surveyor of the district, and is cer- 
tainly correct. I have had the advantage of the 
opinions of four justly celebrated geologists 
on the section, and, as often occurs, (^tot 
homines, tot sententia. The first said that it 
was undoubtedly glacial action ; the second 
declined to give an opinion ; the third con- 
sidered that various currents of turbid water 
might have produced the effect ; the fourth 
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of the clay worn in a very curious manner. 
It is neither scoured clean away, as water 
might do, nor furrowed into a wavy surface, 
which water moving in waves might effect ; 
but while hollowed into waves it has high 
ridges standing up between the troughs, and 
toppling over at the top al! in the same 
direction. The troughs are filled in a very 
irregular Eashion, partly with large bunches 
of gravel, consisting of limestone pebbles 
derived from the Thames basin ; partly with 
pebbles of quartz, quartzite, and Lydian 
stone, which have been drifted into the 
Thames Valley hota some more northerly 
r^on, where they occur in place. It is 
difficult to see how this result could have 
been produced otherwise than under some 
form of ice action. A heavy sludge, moving 
over the moistened clay with a slow motion, 
might gather in a heap so as to press down 
the clay, then rise high and topple over to 
make a similar impression on the other side. 



thought it a fine example of the action of 
carbonate of lime. When opinions are so 
different, it is well to keep to a name in which 
all can agree, but right at the same time to 
have one's own opinion and reasons for 
adopting it 

The implements then were deposited at a 
time subsequent to a great shaping of the 
surface, which we believe to show in this 
place ice-action : they are not pre-glacial. 
The section very closely resembles the section 
at Bedford, described by Professor Prestwich 
(Phil. Tr., t864, p. 154), where implementi- 
ferous gravel lies in an old terrace of a river, 
which has eaten through boulderclay to form 
its channel ; and also the section at Hoxne, 
described by Sir John Evans {Ancient Stone 
Implements, p. $iS), where an implement was 
found in gravel lying above the boulder-clay. 
Add to these the implements formed of glacial 
pebbles (»ii/i/., Figs. 442, 443), and the proof is 
certain that part of the English palaeolithic 
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period was subsequent to a great access of 
glacial conditions. The Wolvercote section 
points to the same conclusion ; but, it should 
be observed, neither the section nor its sur- 
roundings are similar to the implementiferous 
beds in the higher grounds of Surrey and 
Kent, where their deposition seems to be 
united with considerable ice-action ; and still 
less similar to the ochreous drift-beds on the 
chalk plateau of the North Downs. 

Now observe the junction. The northern 
drift is eaten into by the successive layers of 
mud and sand, so that the top overhangs. 
Exactly the same thing happens on the bank 
of the Thames to-day, where at each bend of 
the river the current undermines the bank 
against which it is thrown. This looks like 
a river, and the impression is confirmed when 
a glance is taken of the section as a whole. 



of a river-pool, and not on the beach of a lake ; 
so that we may consider that a river, and not 
a lake, was the origin. 

The lowest bed, a, suggests a stream which 
has flowed for a considerable time, enough 
to hollow out the clay to a depth of 1 7 feet or 
more. It flowed with considerable but vary- 
ing current, so as to deposit sand, gravel, and 
larger stones in current-bedded and shorn 
layers. This action was so prettily shown, 
and the lines of current were so well marked 
by accretions of iron oxide, that the following 
sketch was taken, which is at right angles to 
the previous section. 

Section III. 

In the sand layers of this lower bed, nine 
or ten species of shells are found, which are 
interesting because they were contemporary 
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Section IL 

This is a pretty section, and has three separ- 
ate parts. First, a, 2^ feet of gravel and sand, 
in current-bedded layers, coloured in various 
shades of yellow, red, and black by infiltrating 
iron ; at the base of these beds, where crosses 
are marked in the illustration, the imple- 
ments were found. Second, ^, the black line, 
is a layer of peat, formed of plant remains ; 
it is a land-surface, and marks a stop in the 
formation of the bed. Third are the long 
rows above of alternate mud and sand, with 
one tiny row of pebbles. 

Either a lake or a river-side might produce 
a section of this kind, but the pebbles lie 
with the larger axis chiefly in one direction, 
which seems to indicate a current The 
bones also were found very much together, as 
they would naturally gather in the backwater 



with our old representatives, and are also 
contemporary with ourselves, for they may 
to-day be found in the adjoining river. 
Though the remark is not novel, it may bear 
repetition, that while the elephant and the 
rhinoceros have passed away, the humble 
Helix^ Succinea^ Pupa^ and Cyclas still survive 
in their old haunts. Of the larger animals 
man alone has kept his place. We must 
attribute this to the mental power which 
enabled him to face changes in the conditions 
of life which proved fatal to more powerful, 
but less gifted, creatures. The lowest organi- 
zation and the highest alike survive; 
mediocrity is fatal in the long life-struggle. 

In the shells, as Professor Green remarked, 
there is a general stunted appearance ; they 
are not so large and fat as their modem 
compeers. This may be due to the water 
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twving been ccdd, or to the current having 
made life (^tficult The absence of Cerbicula 
flMminalis, the shell, now extinct in Britain, 
which is not unfrequent in deposits of this 
age, is also to be lamented, though perhaps 
it is not far off. It has been twice found in 
the ne^bourhood. 

The peat layer is even of greater interest 
than the shells, for it is much more rare 
to find a number of the plants which grew in 
England in Quaternary time, and greeted the 
eyes of our early ancestors. Such finds give 
v^uable evidence of the climate of the time. 
Portions of the peat have been examined by 
Mr, Clement Reid, F.G.S., whose exposition 
of the Cromer area is well known to all 
geologists, and his determinations, fonned, I 
believe, from the seeds found in the peat, 
will be recognised by botanists. He has 
found the following plants : 



of the plants identified grows in the ndgh- 
bourhood of Oxford at the present day. 
So far as the facts go, they indicate that all 
the glacial flora had departed and the present 
flora taken its place, which would mark the 
]a[)se of a long time. But the facts do not 
justify so large a conclusion, and even to a 
certain extent point otherwise. Tormentil 
and the flowering rush grow " to the Arctic 
region " (Bentham) ; Hippuris is partial to 
"high latitudes"; and the three buttercups 
and cow-parsnip grow over " Russian Asia," 
facts which give something of a northern 
fades to the small collection. At the same 
time, I certainly expected that one or two 
plants would be found of a distinctly more 
boreal nature, such as may still be found in 
the low grounds of Sutherlandshire, where 
Dryas octopttala, a beautiful arctic rosaceous 
plant, simply lines the ground where it is 




Ranunailus repem, one of the common 
yellow buttercups of our meadows. 

Raituncuiui aquatUis, the white-flowered 
floating buttercup of our streams. 

Jianuncuius scekratus, a common marsh 
buttercup with small pale-yellow flowers. 

PotentUla formtntilla, the common Tor- 
mentO of our heaths and mountains. 

Cartx rostrata, a sedge. 

Seirpu$ palmtrii (Linn.), the small creeping 
rush. 

Sdrpus iacustris, the tall flowering rush of 
otu rivers and lakes. 

Hippuris vulgaris, common mare's-tail. 

Heratkum spondyUum, cow-parsnip of our 
meadows. This herb grows very luxuriantly 
on the banks of streams in the Scottish High- 
lands. 

A Potamogdton, a pondweed, a violet, and 
some wing-cases of beetles. 

Tbiv list is vei; remarkable, for every one 



calcareous, and Salix herbatea, " smallest of 
British shrubs," still ripens its catkins on the 
turf above the frowning cliffs of Cape Wrath. 
In a deposit at Hoxne in Suffolk, which is of 
similar age, though not apparently so well 
defined in relation to an implementiferous 
gravel, a number of plants were found and 
identified by Mr. Reid and Mr. H. N. Ridley, 
F.L.S. They contained six of the Wolvercote 
plants, and, amongst others, three of a 
distinctly arctic type, two of which were the 
whortle willow and the dwarf beech, which 
stitl linger in the Scotdsh Highlands. Mr. 
Lewis Abbot, F.G.S., also has obtained the 
dwarf beech in a section near the Admiralty, 
which is probably not earlier than the one 
which we are discussing. Wolvercote, per- 
haps, has a similar result in store. A little 
arctic botany would be refreshing in sultry 
Oxfordshire: Arctic animals had not all 
departed, and it is not probable that all the 
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jrcnc ±113. if die jipr rgfing jm-^ ame had 



±id due X IS our ' TiniiTn i n ns, dnm^ ± 
frm^iiht sil ncm]^ die w^ [inn.. SoBOdmes 
diete :s s. Jicsk ox x voni jr ma. ^inu'iiiiMi^ 
ir nses xr ^ils jn nm or ripa -ji rtp^yrr. Is 
our diis sscdy -vtiar ^«e see -sx x mrer-amk 
or It X inrhsKte ? Hise die baziK h^ been. 
t*TtrTi xBPay ay die ^iOKBZ leavm^ x ittie andr 
cavezed bsv : bere j^xm ± s m undt lowest 
3s die 3de js ivom ^am. Tmft*! nffnrh. 

Aaove die ^eit "ninf^ die .arrgRr pciitiua <j£ 
die secriGii* lu? ^sss, if 'mninnimis jevss of 
nmd aid sbuL Tbeze is aa ^ntveL crcrppt 
in one diin simni i ii . jnd aa fb^d has been 
fbimd '*^''T^»t snne rrnatiiwiuu-y crv^^^ieOsL 
The IspQS sem. to n^isaexit die ':{iiie£ growth, 
of X larse nver-DccL Hoc rrHnfiiiuns xre 
^harr^a^ . Fomieriy die rn»er t^jtt ttt x 
rhnwTtj^ 2.^ feet decH. COT die pesty land- 
stirfiice wio. rocts of Diams assures as of 
this : and. die cmieiu was strong atonsii oa 
move aCQoei of seme sze. Xow die waosr 
rises mirrh higher, drowns md sobmesgEsdie 
pear, and ^ws in x stiH aremn. 

Plain [y, errher die land has tatTen or die 
water has rwra. A local £lII of uHid is very 
possible when some andermining -nrfnence 
works beicw. A limestone or sandr rock 
lying at a sliizht angTe of dip with cixy 
bencarh would be HabLe Go such chx^osw Eat 
600 feet of sorfiice day is so improcabLe an 
antecedent to snch a result that we mar set 
the sapposidoa aside. 

Granting that the water rose, Tarioos reasoos 
may have been the canae. Men mf^t have 
^mmtf^ the rirer to secore a good pool for 
netting fish ; beaveiSy tenants of onr island at 
that time, mig^t have dammed the river to 
obtain depth of water and secme warmth for 
their winter homes. But on this second 
bott'ifn of the pool no trace has beoi fonnd 
of hooks of flint or bone, or of toob of any 
kind ; nor, again, have either beavers' teeth or 
skulb occurred, or nibbled tree-stems; and 
in the absence of such evidence it is more 
natural to believe that the river rose higher 
because there was more water, and that there 
was more water because there was more rain. 
This would mark our period, the later Qua- 
ternary, as one of much rain, and there is 
much evidence to believe that it was. By 



another line of nj^iuiiewt the Wolveicote 
serrmn '^^wfg qq the same GOodnsKHL. 

Theam gHnsmn of sm£>Le 4 t i tls wrOl show 
die :claiian jf an adbced deposit of this kind 
33 die ^tii'Tit nme Tifee sui£Mje4ievel at 
Woivscote is 235 feet OJ3. ; the sur£ice- 
level of die a i^ i iiiing river is 195 feet Forty 
ceec of soeL hspe been waok xm2j at this 
point ; imfi^nf. hudc^ fiir Waherootei now at 
die tz^ of X hrH, mnsf tivn ha:ve been the 
lowest pomt in x cantnmed dope. Again, 
die bxK of die gjxvel at W d l iqcote is at 
zi3 feaO.D. ; die baseof thegixTdatSom- 
mortown is in^ ^ivn^ a dMfa e uce of 24 feet. 
Tbe ,iiP%HH BlI in dhe river between the tvro 
places is 5 frtft; so that dtere is a tnie dififer- 
ence of level of 21 feet. Now; at the present 
cate of tear and weaiv xdeow^tiaoof 21 feet 
<ft*Tiiainis X very great Icjgtli of time. Sir 
Ardnhald Gesukas {Tntms. GtaL Sfc tf Glas- 
y'Tw^ voL in., p^ i53> calcnlxtes that the 
Thames in 3ao jears wears awxy i inch 
Qxnn its basux as a whole. £ven gpranting 
rhar die calcsIatBon cannot be applied equally 
Co all pars^ any inferexxe based 00 such a 
rate would grve a very great difieience of 
rime between the two gia:vel& On the other 
hand^ die mncpnts of die two gravels prove 
that diey were similar in age; they contain 
die same manLsalia and the same shells, 
and belong to die same series, though the 
Wolvercoce deposit is nndoobtedly consider- 
xbiy the cLder of the two^ hot not by the 
aoicunt of time which the present rate of 
denndirion vrocM demand. Thus vre are led 
to ini^ that the agents of denudation, rain and 
firost. were more active at the time which we 
are discussing than they are at the present day. 

There is some evidmce of frost, as vrell as 
of rain, in the section. A few yards of the 
service of one of the k>west layeis showed 
thus: 

sectiok rv. 

Here are three large pebbles, lying half in 
sand and half in mud. The force which 
moved them vras quite out of proportion to 
the current which moved the sand and mud 
in which they lie. Floating ice, or floating 
roots of trees, dropping their burdens as they 
went on, would account for the juxtaposi- 
tion ; and in the absence of any wood or 
appearance of decayed wood, floating ice 
appears the more probable solution. 
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Moreover, it is far from clear that this and 
similar sections do not present evidence of a 
considerable degree of ice action on a con- 
siderable scale. High up in Section II. it 
will be noticed that the horizontal layers are 
succeeded by an irregular and wavy line. 
These lines, or trail, as they are commonly 



lai^e lumps of sand, now quite soft, had been 
pushed down into mud, with which they did 
not mingle, which would happen if they were 
frozen at the time they were forced into place. 
They have been discussed by Mr. F, C. J. 
Spunell, F.G.S., in a very interesting article 
{R^ri of the West Kent Nat. Hist. Soc., 
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LARGE STONES, 

called, are very difficult to explain. If they 18S6), and by Mr. Worthington Smith f^. 

occurred only, as in the present instance, above at., p. 172). Both these writers consider that 

an old river-surface, they could nalurally be ex- the trail indicates a movement over the sur- 

plained by the gathering of ice indenting the face of a sludgy mass, now frozen, now 

muddy bottom as it moved on. But they are thawed, now rising to a heap, now falling 

found in places where it seems impossible to into a hollow. This theory accounts for the 

connect them with river-action. At another phenomenon j ifit is true, the conditions must 
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part of the pit the action was more marked, 
and a drawing of it as it was seen there is 
subjoined. 

Section V. 

Such markings were first pointed out to 

me by Professor Frestwich in a section of 

brick-earth at Limpsfield, in Surrey. Three 



have occurred in Quaternary time, as the 
markings are to be observed in sections which 
cannot be of the same age. At all events, 
the result is different from anything which we 
see produced on the surface at the present 
time, which leads us to infer a cause not now 
in action ; some explanation also is desired ; 
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arctic flora of the preceding glacial time had 
been superseded. 

Taking another glance at the peat layer, we 
find that it is not continuous, though it 
extends all along the section. Sometimes 
there is a break of a yard or two, sometimes 
it rises or falls an inch or two in height Is 
not this exactly what we see on a river- bank 
or at a lochside ? Here the bank has been 
eaten away by the water, leaving a little sand- 
covered bay ; here again it is an inch lower, 
as the side is worn from underneath. 

Above the peat comes the larger portion of 
the section, 14^ feet of continuous layers of 
mud and sand. There is no gravel, except 
in one thin stratum, and no fossil has been 
found except some fragmentary river-shells. 
The layers seem to represent the quiet growth 
of a large river-pool. But conditions are 
changed. Formerly the river ran in a 
channel 2\ feet deep, for the peaty land- 
surface with roots of plants assures us of 
this ; and the current was strong enough to 
move stones of some size. Now the water 
rises much higher, drowns and submerges the 
peat, and flows in a still stream. 

Plainly, either the land has fallen or the 
water has risen. A local fall of land is very 
possible when some undermining influence 
works below. A limestone or sandy rock 
lying at a slight angle of dip with clay 
beneath would be liable to such drops. But 
600 feet of surface clay is so improbable an 
antecedent to such a result that we may set 
the supposition aside. 

Granting that the water rose, various reasons 
may have been the cause. Men might have 
dammed the river to secure a good pool for 
netting fish ; beavers, tenants of our island at 
that time, might have dammed the river to 
obtain depth of water and secure warmth for 
their winter homes. But on this second 
bottom of the pool no trace has been found 
of hooks of flint or bone, or of tools of any 
kind ; nor, again, have either beavers' teeth or 
skulls occurred, or nibbled tree-stems ; and 
in the absence of such evidence it is more 
natural to believe that the river rose higher 
because there was more water, and that there 
was more water because there was more rain. 
This would mark our period, the later Qua- 
ternary, as one of much rain, and there is 
much evidence to believe that it was. By 



another line of argument the Wolvercote 
section leads to the same conclusion. 

The comparison of surface-levels will show 
the relation of an isolated deposit of this kind 
to the present time. The surface-level at 
Wolvercote is 235 feet O.D. ; the surface- 
level of the adjoining river is 195 feet Forty 
feet of soil have been worn away at this 
point ; indeed, more, for Wolvercote, now at 
the top of a hill, must then have been the 
lowest point in a continued slope. Again, 
the base of the gravel at Wolvercote \& at 
218 feet O.D. ; the base of the gravel at Sum- 
mertown is 194, giving a difference of 24 feet 
The present fall in the river between the two 
places is 3 feet, so that there is a true difler- 
ence of level of 21 feet Now, at the present 
rate of tear and wear, a denudation of 21 feet 
demands a very great length of time. Sir 
Archibald Geikie (Trans, Geol, Soc. of Glas- 
goWy vol. iii., p. 153) calculates that the 
Thames in 800 years wears away i inch 
from its basin as a whole. Even granting 
that the calculation cannot be applied equally 
to all parts, any inference based on such a 
rate would give a very great difference of 
time between the two gravels. On the other 
hand, the contents of the two gravels prove 
that they were similar in age ; they contain 
the same mammalia and the same shells, 
and belong to the same series, though the 
Wolvercote deposit is undoubtedly consider- 
ably the older of the two, but not by the 
amount of time which the present rate of 
denudation would demand. Thus we are led 
to infer that the agents of denudation, rain and 
frost, were more active at the time which we 
are discussing than they are at the present day. 

There is some evidence of frost, as well as 
of rain, in the section. A few yards of the 
surface of one of the lowest layers showed 
thus: 

Section IV. 

Here are three large pebbles, lying half in 
sand and half in mud. The force which 
moved them was quite out of proportion to 
the current which moved the sand and mud 
in which they lie. Floating ice, or floating 
roots of trees, dropping their burdens as they 
went on, would account for the juxtaposi- 
tion ; and in the absence of any wood or 
appearance of decayed wood, floating ice 
appears the more probable solution. 
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Moreover, it is far from dear that this and 
nmtUr sections do not present evidence of a 
cx>nsiderabte d^ree of ice action on a con- 
siderable scale. High up in Section II. it 
will be noticed that the horizontal layers are 
succeeded by an irregular and wavy line. 
These lines, or trail, as they are commonly 



large lumps of sand, now quite soft, had been 
pushed down into mud, with which they did 
not mingle, which would happen if they were 
frozen at the time they were forced into place. 
They have been discussed by Mr, F. C. J. 
Spurrell, F.G.S., in a very interesting article 
{Report of tke Wtst Kent Nat. HUt. Soc., 
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part of the pit the action was more marked, 
and a drawing of it as it was seen there is 
subjoined. 

Section V. 

Such markings were first pointed out to 

me by Professor Prestwicb in a section of 

brick-earth at Limpsfield, in Surrey. Three 



have occurred in Quaternary time, as the 
markings are to be observed in sections which 
cannot be of the same age. At all events, 
the result is different from anything which we 
see produced on the surface at the present 
time, which leads us to infer a cause not now 
in action ; some explanation also is desired ; 
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it is not enough "boldly to face the diffi- 
culty and to pass on." 

Such is a brief analysis of the conditions 
under which man is first known to appear in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford. They may 
be recapitulated. Implements of man, and 
bones of animals, lie 1 7 feet beneath the pre- 
sent surface. The hollow was caused by 
fluvial action, and again filled up by fluvial 
action. The river was the Thames, or the 
Cherwell, or more probably both together, 
flowing in united stream 40 feet higher than 
the nearest reach of either river. The dif- 
ference in level, or amount of land denuded 
away, is a kind of measure of the time which 
separates the men of that day from ourselves. 
The Wolvercote gravel is somewhat older 
than the Summertown and Oxford gravel, 
but still belongs to the same series, as it con- 
tains the same fossils. The Wolvercote gravel 
is subsequent to the Northern Drift, and 
also so long subsequent to glacial conditions 
that no plant hitherto found is truly arctic. 
The latter portion of the time indicated was 
a period of heavy rainfall, not unaccompanied 
by severe frost. 




Cbe 3lton a^a0k. 

By Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A. 




|HE death of the Comte de Paris 
lately roused, or rather revived, 
for the question is always with 
us, a discussion upon a subject of 
great interest and complication, namely, the 
claims of pretenders to the crown of France. 
It is, perhaps, not generally known that 
among the numerous aspirants to this exalted 
position, a plea was at one time put forward 
for a somewhat shadowy personage, sup- 
posed to have been an elder, or even a twin 
brother, of Louis XIV. It is true that many, 
founding their faith upon little more than 
the whispered gossip of Courts, or the dis- 
closures of scandalous eighteenth-century 
diaries, associated this unsubstantial creation 
with a mysterious and famous State prisoner, 
and looked upon The Iron Mask as one of 
the many instances of the unnatural cruelty 
and oppression of the Grand Monarque. 
Others, among them Gibbon and Voltaire, 



more expansive and romantic in their con- 
jectures, variously exercised their imagina- 
tions and their pens in showing that 
UHomme au Masque de Fer was no other 
than the admiral Comte de Vermandois, a 
descendant of one of the great vassals of the 
King of France, whose ancient domains in 
Picardy were united to the crown of France 
by Philip Augustus so long ago as in 1215 ; 
others claimed indifferently another French 
admiral, the Duke de Beaufort, the Duke of 
Monmouth, and a son of Oliver Cromwell, 
as the unhappy captive ; while others, more 
daring still in their conjectures, explained 
him away as the Armenian Patriarch. 
Original documents were, as will be briefly 
shown, the last sources to which writers 
referred, yet it is a fact that the whole miser- 
able story of The Iron Mask lay as clearly set 
forth in French State Papers as ever was the 
history of the gradual building up of an 
Edwardian castle recorded on a Pipe Roll. 

Thus it was that by the end of the eigh- 
teenth century a considerable literature of a 
kind had grown up round the question, and 
so blurred and distorted whatever slight ele- 
ments of the true story had leaked out and 
survived from secret despatches, that The 
Iron Mask threatened at one time to 
become as great a literary nuisance as 
''Junius," or as inscrutable as the fate of 
the lost originals of the first four volumes of 
the Paston Letters. Voltaire, indeed, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of his SiHtcle de Louis XI K, 
lent the glamour of his pen rather to the con- 
struction of a moving tale than to the attain- 
ment of truth, and the story of The Iron 
Mask was rapidly being absorbed into the 
realms of fancy, when the Baron de Heiss, 
in 1770, in consequence of a letter published 
in 1687, in LHistoire abrkgte de V Europe — 
giving an account of the secret arrest in 
1679, by French agents, of a secretary of the 
Duke of Mantua — suggested that herein lay 
the clue to the solution of the mysterious 
Mask. 

It was thus that the way was opened, or, 
rather, that the direction was shown to fresh 
sources of information ; and while it had 
already been pointed out by Voltaire and 
others who had written upon the subject 
that no prince or person of consideration 
had disappeared suddenly in Europe during 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
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the suggestion by De Heiss seemed to give an 
individual exactly of the social position that 
was required. And so it resulted that the 
first effect of following the new clue was that 
the name of the sufferer from this arbitrary 
act on the part of Louis XIV., and some- 
thing of the causes which led to it, were 
revealed, but not immediately. In the mean- 
time, in 1789, M. Dutens, in his Corresponr 
dance InUrceptke^ supported the suggestion of 
De HeisSi and, finally, in 1801, thirty years 
after the exposition by the latter, M. Roux 
published his work upon The Iron Mask, 
and announced upon sufficient, but not com- 
plete authority, that the name of the victim 
was Hercules Anthony Matthioli. 

This was a great advance, but the bulk of 
the documentary evidence still remained un- 
touched, and it was not until a quarter of a 
century later, namely, about 1825, that the 
thought occurred to M. Delort to make full 
researches into the archives or State Papers 
of the French Government during the ex- 
tended reign of the " Most Christian King." 
In a long series of letters between Louis XIV., 
D*Estrades (Ambassador from France to 
the Venetian Republic), Pomponne (Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, 1671-1679), Pinches- 
nes (Charge d' Affaires at Venice), Louvois 
(Secretary for War, 1 666-1 691), Catinat the 
commander, who effected the arrest of 
Matthioli, Saint-Mars, who had the charge 
of the prisoner in the four fortresses in which 
be was successively confined, and from 
Matthioli himself, he foimd the whole of 
the iniquitous story laid bare. 

In 1826 Mr. G. Agar Ellis, created Baron 
Dover in 1831, and a distinguished literary 
and scientific man, dissatisfied with M. 
Delorfs Histoirt de t Homme au Masque de 
Fer^ its confused and ill arrangement, and 
recoiling from the fulsome flattery bestowed 
upon Louis XIV., drew up and pubUshed, 
in 1826, The Thie History of the State 
Prisoner commonly called The Iron Mask^ 
adding other documents, etc, previously 
printed, to those first set forth by Delort, and 
arranging the whole in a chronological ap- 
pendix to the number of a hundred and 
three pieces, veritable " pieces justificatives." 
It seems ungrateful to wish that the original 
documents had been given as well as, or 
instead of, English translations. To this 
interesting and somewhat scarce volume. 



which embodies all the results of previous 
researches, the writer is indebted for most of 
the details of the present notice. This, it 
seemed, might with propriety be now drawn 
up, and the true story of The Iron Mask 
made more widely known, in view of the 
ignorance, popular in two senses of the 
word, upon the subject, and which was 
lately emphasized in an article of great his- 
torical interest upon Bourbon Princes and 
Pretenders, in the Times of September 20, 
by the expression : " The secret was pro- 
bably known to Louis XVIII., and perhaps 
it perished with the Comte de Chambord." 
This, when the whole thing has been in 
print, and in English, since 1826 1 

Towards the end of 1677, says Mr. Ellis, 
the Abb^ D'Estrades conceived the idea of 
inducing the Duke of Mantua to allow of 
the introduction of a French garrison into 
Casale, a strongly fortified town, the capital 
of Montferrat, and in a great measure the 
" key of Italy," as keys of countries were 
then estimated. The cession of Pignerol to 
France in 1632 opened the entry of Pied- 
mont, and the possession of Casale would 
enable the French to invade the Milanese 
whenever they were so inclined. 

D'Estrades's difficulty was to establish 
secret relations with the Duke of Mantua, 
whose council, headed by his mother, an 
Austrian archduchess, was entirely in the 
interests of Spain, and was suspected of for- 
warding Spanish designs upon Casale and 
Montferrat, against the wishes of the Duke 
himself, a pleasure-loving man and of little 
strength of character. 

An agent, or channel of communication 
between Louis XIV. and the Duke of 
Mantua was necessary; and, after some 
casting about, and tentative negociations as 
to integrity and dissatisfaction with the 
Spaniards, D'Estrades pitched upon Mat- 
thioli, who had formerly been Secretary of 
State to the late Duke of Mantua, and who, 
accordingly, now entered the service of the 
French monarch with instructions to sound 
the Duke of Mantua. Working at first 
through a sub-agent, Giuliani, the plan was 
that in view of the Duke's dependent state, 
he should seek an alliance with Louis XIV., 
who, upon the condition of being allowed to 
garrison Casale, should free the Duke from 
his pecuniary embarrassments. The whole 
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affair was conducted with the greatest secrecy, 
but Matthioli had an interview with the 
Duke; then, fearing suspicion or discovery, 
Giuliani, an obscure individual, became the 
go-between, and had further audience with 
the impecunious Prince, who expressed him- 
self as very willing to enter into an alliance 
with France, and to deliver up Casale, pro- 
vided that D^Estrades would obtain for him, 
in addition to a large sum of money, the 
position of generalissimo of any French army 
that might be sent to Italy, and other minor 
requests. After the execution of the treaty 
Matthioli was to be made Secretary of State 
and first minister to the Duke. The utmost 
secrecy was observed for fear of rousing the 
suspicions of the Spaniards, and Matthioli 
undertook to endeavour to detach the Duke 
of Mantua from Austrian dependence, and 
says, in a letter to Louis XIV., of Decem- 
ber 15, 1677, that he blesses the destiny — 
ominous words — which procured him the 
honour of serving so great a monarch, whom 
he reveres as a demi-god. Louis naturally 
returned a civil answer, and, later on, 
approves of the design of sending a garrison 
into Casale, but objects to the Duke's large 
price of 100,000 pistoles for the place. This 
sum D'Estrades reduced to 100,000 crowns, 
and not to be paid until after the signature 
of the treaty. 

Delay arose in 1678, because Louis XIV. 
found that he could not conveniently spare 
an army for Italy, and Matthioli went to 
France, and, November, 1678, was received 
in secret audience by the " demi-god," who 
gave him a ring and a sum of money, with 
other marks of favour. During this visit the 
terms of a treaty were agreed upon, and, 
shortly after, the French took military steps 
in furtherance of their plans. BoufHers was 
sent to take command of forces assembling 
near the Italian frontier, no doubt in pre- 
paration for throwing them into Casale at a 
moment's notice; Catinat had orders to 
conceal himself under a feigned name in the 
fortress of Pignerol, and the Baron d^Asfeld 
was despatched to Venice for exchanging the 
ratifications of the treaty. 

Austria and Spain remonstrated upon the 
rumours that had reached them, in spite of 
the secrecy, concerning the sale or cession of 
Casale. The Duke denied it, but was not 



believed. The agitation increasing in the 
north of Italy, the French Government were 
the more anxious to conclude the treaty, and 
the Duke of Mantua, pushed by the impa- 
tience of the French, endeavoured to arrange 
an interview with D'Asfeld, at Casale, in 
February, 1679. But Matthioli had a string 
of excuses, and the upshot of it was that 
March 9 was fixed for the exchange of the 
ratifications, at Incr^ a village ten miles 
from Casale, and the Duke himself was to 
put the troops of Louis XIV. into possession 
of Casale on the i8th. 

This appointment Matthioli, who had all 
the documents, never kept, and his various 
excuses had already given the French Govern- 
ment suspicions of his fidelity. Whether he 
was not satisfied with the present which had 
been given him by Louis XIV., for his conduct 
changed from the time of his visit to Paris, we 
know not ; it is probable that he was not, and 
more probable still that the Spaniards had 
offered him, and he had accepted, a larger 
bribe, in short, that he was bought by the other 
side, and, in fine, that he was a traitor. 

In the meantime, D'Asfeld was arrested 
by the Spanish governor of the Milanese; 
and the French n!)inistry, ever hopeful that 
Matthioli would not deceive them, and dying 
to get possession Of Casale, empowered 
Catinat to supply D'Asfeld's place, and to 
conclude the ratification of the treaty. How- 
ever, the country was now up in arms ; infor- 
mation of the secret business between the 
King of France and the Duke of Mantua 
had been sent post-haste to Madrid and 
Vienna, and the would-be negociator was 
glad to make his escape in disguise to 
Pignerol. 

All were now convinced of the perfidy of 
Matthioli, and now fell the wrath of the 
Grand Monarque, Acting upon the rene- 
gade's cupidity, D'Estrades enticed Matthioli 
from Turin — where he had foolishly come from 
Vienna to offer more excuses for his delays — 
to a rendezvous three miles from Pignerol, 
and where the want of money of which be 
complained should be rectified. D'Estrades, 
in the presence of Catinat, obliged Matthioli 
to confess that he had in his charge all the 
papers relating to the delivery of Casale 
He falsely added that his wife had them 
safe at Bologna; they were afterwards re- 
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coTcred from a hole in the wall of a room 
at Padua where his father lodged, and their 
importance to the French Government for 
fature use as documents signed by the 
liigh contracting parties, and only awaiting 
the addition of the ratification when the 
exchange should be made for that of the 
Ring, is obvious. Obviously, also, Matthioli 
desired to keep them for future use, with the 
rather wild idea of some day reingratiating 
himself with Louis XIV. Catinat then 
arrested him, March 2, 1679, and he was 
taken to the fortress of PigneroL Thus 
began his solitary confinement of twenty- 
four years, ending, in 1704, in the Bastille. 

At once Matthioli was enveloped in 
mystery. He was placed under the personal 
charge of the governor of the prison, M. de 
Saint-Mars, who alone at first approached 
him ; his name was immediately changed to 
Sieur de Lestang, and he was clean wiped 
oat of the book of the living. Saint-Mars 
describes him to Louvois as a *'coquin," — ^a 
rascal, but,/a« the " demi-divinity " of seven- 
teenth-century kings and princes, were not 
they all rascals who were concerned in the 
discreditable business, from the King of 
France that sat on his throne to the captive 
that was in the dungeon ? The term is too 
mild. 

Mr. Ellis comments upon the violent 
breach of the law of nations which was com- 
mitted by the arrest and imprisonment of 
Matthioli, at that moment the plenipotentiary 
of the Duke of Mantua, for concluding a 
treaty with the King of France ; and seems 
to think that the duke was not cognizant of 
what had taken place with regard to the 
person of his recognised agent and intended 
Prime Minister. Again, it is probable ; but 
however the sudden disappearance of Matt- 
hioli was accounted for to the duke, this did 
not deter him from giving up Casale to 
Louis XIV. less than two years later, when 
the original documents, which Louvois was 
so anxious to get, were doubtless finally 
made use of. Ferdinand Charles, Duke of 
Mantua, was certainly a weak and insignificant 
diaracter ; was he not also " coquin " above 
all the rest ? 

And now the secret history concentrates 
upon the Sieur de Lestang alone. After his 
arrival at Pignerol he underwent several 
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interrogatories, conducted by Catinat, and 
transmitted to Louvois. They are set forth 
in seven pieces of the Appendix^ of great 
interest, and leave no doubt as to Lestang's 
signal perfidy. The prisoner was at first 
well treated, but the King sent instructions 
through Louvois to Saint-Mars that his desire 
was that the Sieur de Lestang should have 
only the absolute necessities of life, and 
nothing that may make him pass his time 
agreeably. After a year's confinement the 
wretched man's intellect gave way, his mania 
taking the common form of claiming to be a 
near relation of the King ; in his frenzy and 
despair he used violent language, and had 
to be threatened with a cudgel by Blain- 
villiers, one of Saint-Mars's lieutenants. To 
propitiate him Lestang gave him a valuable 
ring from his finger, conjectured by M. Delort 
to have been the King's present. The 
prisoner was allowed a priest once a year, 
and to avoid trouble was placed in the same 
room with a Jacobin monk, also mad, no 
doubt from ill-treatment. Saint-Mars and 
his lieutenants interested themselves, as he 
tells Louvois, in watching the ravings and 
fantastic conduct of these unhappy maniacs 
through a hole over the door. Later on the 
governor is told that Lestang's clothing must 
be of such kind as will last for three or four 
years. 

In June, 1681, Saint-Mars was appointed 
governor of the strong fortress of Exiles, near 
Susa, on the frontier of Piedmont. He ac- 
cordingly went to the place and had a room 
prepared in the lower part of the tower for 
I^estang and the Jacobin monk; but, in 
order for greater secrecy, it was not until 
July 12, 1 68 1, that the two prisoners were 
removed, the repairs to the prison being paid 
for by a secret grant of a thousand crowns 
from the King, so that it should not transpire 
that any prisoners of importance were pro- 
vided for. The captives were conveyed from 
Pignerol to Exiles in a litter, and extraordinary 
precautions were taken for their rigid con- 
finement at Exiles. Increased vigilance 
appears to have been aroused by attempts 
at tampering with letters, and the greatest 
care was taken to prevent the prisoners from 
being seen or heard ; they were ever watched 
by sentinels who were in their turn watched 
by Saint-Mars, who made it the one business 
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of his life, and the narrow windows were 
closely barred. It is not surprising under 
such conditions that the strain upon the 
wretches was too great for them. One or 
other, as Saint-Mars says in 1685, ^^^ always 
ill, but both "perfectly tranquil;" raving 
had doubtless turned to melancholy, and 
presently the poor Jacobin died, and Lestang 
was left to pursue his dismal life alone. 

O what are these 
Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousandfold the sin of him who slew 
His brother. 

Paradise Lost^ xi. 675. 

Lestang, more solitary now than ever, con- 
tinued ill ; and the health of Saint-Mars also 
failing, he petitioned for a change of place. 
He was consequently appointed, in 1687, to 
the governorship of the Islands of St. Mar- 
garet and St. Honorat, near Antibes. As 
before, he went first to prepare Lestang's 
prison, and, on June 20, 1687, he removed 
him to it " in a chair, covered with oil-cloth, 
into which there would enter a sufficiency of 
air without its being possible for anyone to 
see or speak to him during the journey." 
Here ends the correspondence between Saint- 
Mars and Louvois. It is not surprising that 
twelve days' journey in such a conveyance 
told upon the enfeebled health of a man 
who had endured a living death of as many 
years as Lestang had, and it is probable that 
his misery was aggravated at the time by 
Saint-Mars then first making use of the 
" iron " which must have entered into his 
soul, and of the " mask " which has passed 
into history. 

It is quite impossible that this object can 
have been wholly made of iron, inasmuch as 
it was worn by the prisoner for many years, a 
discipline which no human countenance could 
endure. The only iron in its construction must 
have been used after the manner of a " privy 
cap of fence," a ** segretta in testa," in which 
folding ribs of steel are arranged in a semi- 
spherical shape to fit within a velvet cap, form- 
ing an object of not uncommon use in France 
and Italy in the sixteenth century. A construc- 
tion of this kind, covered with black velvet, 
fitting to the face, with adjustment for breath- 
ing and eating, and fastened at the back of 
the head, would atonce conveniently shroud 
the features and account for the iron of the 



mask upon which vulgar imagination has 
seized, and so tenaciously adhered to. There 
should be small wonder indeed that the sight 
of this poor creature in his oil cloth chair and 
black velvet mask "made," as Saint-Mars 
told Louvois, "everybody try to conjecture 
who he is." 

Eight porters conveyed the Man in the 
Iron Mask, or, as the French more correctly 
put it, "L'Homme au Masque de Fer," to 
the new scene of his prolonged captivity at 
the Island of St. Margaret, where, " in a room 
lighted by a single window to the north, 
pierced in a very thick wall, guarded by bars 
of iron, and looking upon the sea," he passed 
eleven more years of solitary confinement. 
During this time his valet, who had been 
arrested with him and suffered to serve him 
ever since his seizure, died, leaving his master 
absolutely alone. Then, in the autumn of 
1698, the implacable gaoler was ap[X)inted to 
the governorship of the Bastille. 'I'hither he 
removed, taking his prisoner with him, and 
arriving September 18. An account of this 
final journey has been given by a descendant 
of Saint-Mars showing that Lestang travelled 
in a litter preceding that of the governor, and 
always wearing his black mask. It was ob- 
served that he was tall of stature, and had 
gray hair, as well he might. 

In the Bastille he was lodged in the tower 
Bertaudi^re, and there he remained rather 
more than five years, and there he died after 
a short illness, November 19, 1703. Wrapped 
in a new winding-sheet of linen, he was laid 
the next day in the burial-ground of the 
church of St. Paul, and his name entered in 
the Registers as " Marchiali." It is a satis- 
faction to know that the last years of Matt- 
hioli's confinement were suffered to be solaced 
by permission to play upon the guitar. 

Immediately after his death everything 
connected with him was burnt, as it were, 
to destroy all trace of his former existence, 
the walls of his room being scraped and fresh 
whitewashed, and the doors and windows 
also burnt. Thus was continued to the very 
last the extraordinary secrecy which marked 
the twenty-four years' confinement of Matt- 
hioli or The Iron Mask, concerning whom it 
is recorded of Louis XV. that he more than 
once affirmed, when pressed upon the subject 
by the Due de Choiseul (who one would hiave 
thought might easily have found it QOt fron 
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docoinents for himselO, and by Madame de 
Pompadour, that L'Homme au Masque de 
Far '*was the minister of an Italian prince." 

So ended, some years before the deaths of 
the two prime actors in it — the King and the 
Duke — the weary and painful tragedy. It is 
a melancholy thought that, in spite of its 
repellant and astounding nature, this was 
only one of many similar State crimes of the 
times which witnessed such crises as the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the 
inhuman ravage of the Palatinate ; when the 
world at large was cowed into a fatuous 
belief in 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong, 

a right so rudely repelled in France less than 
a century later, and with deep salutary lessons, 
when the people's turn came. 





^ote about %t PauPs 
Catbental* 

IHE literature that centres round the 
great metropolitan church of St. 
Paul's accumulates apace, and has 
a bibliography of its own. Of 
modem writers, no one has contributed more 
pleasantly or with greater originality to this 
store than Dr. Sparrow Simpson. In 1881 
he issued his Chapters in the History of Old 
St. PauTs ; in 1889 this book was followed 
by GUanings from Old St. PauPs ; in 1892 
the library pertaining to the cathedral church 
was fully described ; and now we have, as a 
fourth volume, the most interesting and en- 
tertaining of them all. 

The opening chapter gives an account of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul in 1245. 
Much of this description was read before the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1887, and the in- 
ventory was printed verbatim in vol 1. of 
the Archaologia^ but it is useful and desirable 
to have it in an accessible form. This in- 
ventory enumerates sixteen chalices, five of 
gold, the rest of silver-gilt. A chalice of 
Greek work had lost its paten, but retained 

• St. PauVs Caihedral and Old City Life : Illus^ 
traiUm tf Civil and Cathedral Life from 13M to i6th 
Ctnhtrits^ by W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A 
EllkH Stock, 



its reed {calamus\ a relic of the time when 
the deacon carried the chalice to the people, 
and each one drank of its hallowed contents 
through a long, narrow pipe or reed, made of 
gold, silver, or iron, which was usually fastened 
on a pivot to the bottom of the cup of the 
chalice. Amongst other curiosities of this 
inventory are three poma or hollow balls of 
silver, so contrived as to hold hot water or 
charcoal embers for the warming of the hands 
of the celebrant during mass. 

The section dealing with shrines and relics 
and their cases is most interesting. The 
two most important shrines were those of 
St. Erkenwald and St. Mellitus, the latter the 
companion of St. Augustine, and first Bishop 
of London. There was also a shrine of King 
Ethelbert Amongst the relics were arms of 
SS. Oswald, Mellitus, and Osyth; a staff 
and comb of St. Thomas k Becket ; and a 
pillow of St. Edith. The episcopal staves or 
crosiers were three in number, and there 
were also a precentor's staff of ivory with 
silver-gilt and jewelled enrichments, and a 
baculus stultorum for use at the profane 
travesty termed the feast of fools. Among 
the mitres were two for the boy-bishop's use 
on St. Nicholas Day. Nine chairs find their 
place in the inventory, five of wood (one of 
which had belonged to Bishop Roger Niger), 
three of iron, and one of iron plated with 
silver and gilded, which was the episcopal 
seat then in use. Detailed descriptions of 
thirty-seven magnificent copes are given, as 
well as shorter notices of forty-four. Of the 
chasubles, thirty-four were considered worthy 
of particular description. Among the goodly 
array of books were a Bible written in the 
old English character (veteris Anglica litterci) ; 
a second Bible, ending with the Book of Job ; 
and a third Bible in two volumes (peroptime 
littera\ ending with the Epistle of St. Jude. 

The second chapter contains an account 
of the treasury of the cathedral church in 
r402, together with some later inventories. 
The 1402 inventory incidentally supplies 
some curious information as to the manner 
in which the numerous and costly vestments 
were arranged when not in use. ''In the 
treasury, on the west, and on the right hand 
side, stood a wardrobe, armariolum, in which 
were twenty-four pertica, pegs, or rods, or 
frames, from which the copes and chasubles 
could be suspended, one pirtica holding from 
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three to six copes. The vestments were ar- 
rangedaccordingtotheir colour. Inthesccond 
armariolum, very near to the first, were six- 
and-twenty/(^A/iir(?, whereof four were vacant, 
but the rest well furnished. The third ward- 
robe had livc-3nd-twenty/^/-/(V(S/ the fourth, 
outside the door of the treasury, had but 
seventeen. Besides these in the treasury, 
but not in any cabinet, were six-and-twenty 
copes in daily use. The total is 179 copes, 
51 chasubles, and 92 tunicles. 



robe for church vestments, is taken trom a 
rare book called Ornalus Ecclesiastims. A 
Jiuolio MylUro US- ThtoL Doctort, 4t0. 
Monachii, 1591. The method of hangint; 
up copes, chasubles, and other vestments, as 
shown in this cut, is probably identical with 
that employed at St. Paul's in r4oz. 

The next two chapters are brimful of in- 
teresting matter that will appeal to a far wider 
class of readers than those concerned with 
ccclcsiological details ; ihcy treat of the very 




The following table shows the distribution 
of colours among these vestments : 

Cnp«. Chiuiblu. Tujiiclei. 
Red S9 "- la ... 30 

Black 30 .., 7 ',,. la 

While 41 ... IS "... 16 



Red mixed with blue... 

Diveiii colons 

Coloui Dot TiajQed 



The illustiution of an armarhium, or ward- 



intimate connection that was always main- 
tained between the City and Sl Paul's Cathe- 
dral. The Mayor was a frequent visitor U 
St Paul's. On the morrow of the feast of 
St. Simon and Jude, the day on which the 
newly-elected mayor took his oath at the 
Exchequer, dinner being ended, it was the 
custom that he should proceed from the house 
of the church of St, Thomas de Aeon ; there 
the aldermen and others assembled, and 
thence the whole party went in procession to 
the cathedral church. On arriving there, at 
a particular spot in the centre of the nave, 
the Mayor and his retinue knelt down and 
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prajed for the soul of Bishop William, who, 
by his entreaties, obtained from William ihe 
Conqueror great liberties for the city of 
London, a priest meanwhile repealing the 
De fir^/undis. They then moved into the 
churchyard, where lay the bodies of the 
parents of St, Thomas a Beckel, and there 
they again'repeated \k\^ De profundi s an behalf 
of all Ihe' faithful departed. On All Sainis' 
day, Christmas Day, Epiphany, Candlemas, 



1314, in favour of the Friar preachers; the 
reconciliation of quarrelsome persons at 
St. Paul's in 1317 ; mention of the cross at 
the north door in 1376 ; and the insertion of 
Ihe figure of St. Paul in the common seal of 
the city in the same year, 

The incidents of a later dale are still more 
numerous, A curious inslance is given of 
the manner in which Ihe city enforced its 
own sumptuary laws. It was the custom for 




and during Whitsuntide, special provision 
was made for the Mayor and aldermen 
Attending different services at the cathedral. 

The following incidents are successively 
treated of: Claim of sanctuary in St. 
Paul's in 1289; commendatory letter from 
Edward II. to the Mayor on behalf of the 
cathedral clergy in 1319 ; rejoicing at the 
birth of Edward III. in 1312 ; letters patent 
of Edward II., published in the cathedral, in 



ihe Mayor and aldermen to attend the 
cathedral in state at Whitsunlide, the alder- 
men wearing cloaks of green lined with green 
taffeta, a kind of thin silk. On Whitsun 
Monday, i38f, John Sely, alderman of 
Walbrook, appeared in a cloak that was 
single and without lining. His comrades 
subsequently deliberated upon the matter, 
and it was adjudged and carried out that the 
Mayor and other aldermen should dine with 
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the said John, at John's costs, on the 
Thursday following; and further, John was 
to line his cloak after the approved fashion. 

When Edward VI, was born, October 15, 
•S37i "Te Deum was sung in Paul's and 
other churches of the city, and great fires in 
every street, and goodly banquelling and 
triumphing cheer, with shooting of guns all 
day and night." 

In the reign of Elizabeth there were many 
ordinances respecting the accommodation of 
the crowds who assembled at Paul's Cross to 
hear the great preachers. Special provision 
was not only made for the Lord Mayor and 
aldermen in their scarlet gowns, but a covered 
stand was erected for " the l.idie niayres and 
other ladies and Aldermans wives to heare 



by Lord Mayor Sir William Cockaine and 
the court of aldermen. The Bishop of 
London preached, recommending the speedy 
reparation of the venerable cathedral, and 
more particularly the restoration of the spire, 
which had been destroyed by fire in 1561. 
An illustration is taken from an original pic- 
ture of this royal visit, it is in the possession of 
the Society of .Antiquaries, and was engraved 
in 1811 for Wilkinson's Londina Jtiuitrafa. 

A chapter is given to two curious little 
books by one Henry Farley, which are 
respectively entitled St. Paula church, her 
bill for the Parliament, i6ji,and Portland 
Stem in Paiikscktirch-yard, 1621. Tbeae 
tracts are a strange farrago of prose and verse 
put logclher with the laudable object of 




the sermon at Poules crosse," of j which 
building the lady mayoress was to keep the 
key. 

Paul's Cross or open air preaching place 
was erected in the form that made it so 
celebrated in the controversial days of the 
sixteenth centur)', in 1449 by Bishop Kempe, 
on the site of a far older cross, said to have 
been destroyed by an earthquake in 1381. 
It was pulled down in 1643 by an order of 
Parliament. The oldest extant illustration of 
Paul's cross is that exhibited on Speed's map 
of Middlesex, published in 1610. 

On Sunday, March j6, 1620, Paul's Cross 
was visited by James I, and his queen, and 
Prince Charles, attended by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other bishops, as well as by 
the officers of state and many of the nobility. 
They were received with great magnificence 



stirring up the citizens and others to the 
restoration of the much neglected fabric 

The former of ihese booklets gives a con- 
temporary woodcut of the celebrated preach- 
ing cross. Another section of this book 
deals with the chantry priests of St. Paul's, 
and gives much information from recently 
discovered MS. statutes of Dean Colet. The 
very numerous chantries of the great cathedral 
were served by upwards of fifty priests, who, 
having much leisure, often caused scandals. 
Dean Colet, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
Century, imposed strict statutes for their 
reformation. These chaplains were not 
henceforth to be admitted to their office 
until they had produced testimonials of good 
character, proved their knowledge of pUin- 
song, and taken oaths of obedience to the 
dean and conformity to the Statutes. Tbey 
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were to approach the altar vested in white 
surplices, and over these to put on the 
eucharistic vestments; to celebrate daily; 
to be present at high Mass, matins, prime, 
and evensong on the greater feasts ; and, if 
secutores chori^ to take their part day and 
night in all the offices. They were not to 
wander about the city nor to go outside the 
city, save by license from the dean and 
chapter. Any chantry priest coming in late 
to a choir office was to be fined a penny. 
On entering the choir each one to make 
modestly and devoutly a reverence first to 
God (the altar) and then to the dean ; for 
any wrangling or laughter in choir to be 
fined one halfpenny ; in choir to stand erecti 
et simplices or to sit pulchre et honeste ; all to 
attend Chapter daily, two and two, and to 
hear what has to be read there, the obits and 
the like ; on absence from processions to be 
fined twelvepence. 

Among the other good things in this 
volume are accounts of the hermits and 
anchorites in London, and of sermons 
preached at St. Paul's Cross by Dean Fecken- 
ham on June 18, 1555, and by Dr. Hugh 
Glasier, chaplain to Queen Mary, on 
August 25, of the same year. We regret 
being obliged to curtail any further account 
of Dr. Simpson's volume. No one can be 
disappointed with its chatty and yet valuable 
contents ; it is pleasantly printed and effec- 
tively boimd. 
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Ciuattetl? ji^oteiBi on IRoman 

TBtitain. 

By F. Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A 

XV. 

|H£ following instalment of my 
quarterly notes on Roman Britain 
should properly have appeared in 
the October number of the Anti- 
quary , but my subject advised a delay which 
I trust my readers will excuse. I was 
desirous to include in my article a complete 
account of the two great excavations of the 
season — ^those at Silchester, and those along 
the Roman Wall — and these excavations 




were not concluded till after the middle of 
September. 

Silchester. — At Silchester Mr. Fox and 
his colleagues have been working mainly in 
the north-west quarter of the town, on both 
sides of the modern road, and have attained 
considerable results without any very sensa- 
tional discoveries. Three points seem to me 
most worthy of being signalized. In the 
first place, a hoard of 252 silver denarii was 
dug up, and is at present lodged in the 
British Museum ; by the kindness of Mr. 
C. H. Read and Mr. H. A. Grueber I have 
obtained a list of the coins. Nine belong to 
Mark Antony, the rest to nineteen emperors 
from Nero to Septimius Severus inclusive, 
and, as Severus is only represented by one 
coin, it is probable that the hoard was buried 
soon after his accession (a.d. 193). In such 
company the occurrence of the Republican 
coins of Antony (a.d. 39-31) may cause 
surprise, but it is not unnatural. The 
denarii of the Republic were more valuable 
than those of Nero and his successors, and 
more easily distinguished from them than 
the early imperial denarii; they therefore 
remained in circulation in the outlying 
provinces and, as Tacitus expressly remarks, 
in Germany and other lands outside the 
empire. Quite recently a denarius of 
Antony was unearthed at Aesica, and 
another such Republican coin at Maryport ; 
while many hoards similar in this respect to 
the Silchester find have been discovered in 
Britain and abroad. In 1865 legionary 
denarii of Antony, along with the issues of 
Nero and his successors down to Verus, 
were found near Doncaster. A similar hoard 
was unearthed long ago at Castor in Norfolk, 
and another at Bernhamwell. The second 
of this year's finds at Silchester consists in 
some curious ovens or furnaces, circular 
tiled structures about two feet in diameter 
with an adit-hole. Their use is uncertain ; 
bakeries and dyer's furnaces have been 
suggested, but there is no definite proof of 
either, nor can we connect them with the 
metal-working of which traces were found 
last summer in Insula VIII. Thirdly, it 
is worthy of notice that a good deal of the 
space trenched seems to have been destitute 
of buildings, and this fact agrees with pre- 
vious discoveries of empty ground in show- 
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ing that Silchester was not thickly built over. 
Even if we allow a large margin for wooden 
buildings which would have left no trace, 
the empty places must have been numerous. 

South of England. — Several other finds 
of interest have been made south of the 
Thames. At Stutfall Castle, near Lympne, 
recent digging has uncovered part of the 
southern wall which faces the water. 
Hitherto it had been supposed that several 
of the forts along the Saxon shore were un- 
walled on the side which fronted the inlet 
or river ; and Borough Castle and Pevensey 
were cited as instances then resembling 
Stutfall in possessing only three sides. But 
Pevensey is no true parallel, and as Stutfall 
has now been shown to have had its fourth 
wall, we must conclude that at Borough 
Castle also the missing wall has vanished 
since the Romans left our island. At Win- 
chester Mr. W. H. Jacob informs me that 
the walls and pavement found in Hammond's 
Court under the new offices of the Hamp- 
shire Chronicle have been duly planned; 
tiles, pottery, and two fourth-century coins 
were also found. From Sussex Mr. C T. 
Phillips reports the finding of a small vase 
in or near Lewes, and Mr. Whitley tells me 
that Romano-British pottery has been dug 
up in Hurstmonceaux Park. 

Cardiff. — At Ely, near to Cardiff, the 
Roman "villa" discovered last spring has 
been fiirther excavated by Mr. Storrie and 
the Cardiff Naturalist's Society. There 
appears to have been first some prehistoric 
dwelling on the site, and subsequently a 
large Roman house, which was succeeded, 
according to the excavators, by a smaller 
Roman house. The walls are thick and 
plastered ; the pavements of coarse red 
tesserae, or concrete, or earth; while the 
lesser finds include coins, fibulae, glass, and 
pottery. An appeal has been issued for 
funds to examine the site thoroughly, and it 
may be hoped that the rich men of Cardiff 
will meet it, as it deserves, by generous 
subscriptions. 

Wroxster. — ^The meeting of the Institute 
at Shrewsbury was made an occasion for 
some excavations at Virocooium by Mr. 
Jones, which were devoted to clearing up 
some points connected with the baths near 
the Basilica. As Mr. Fox observed at the 



visit of the Institute, the site b one which 
sorely needs, and supremely deserves, to be 
thoroughly examined. 

Hadrian's Wall. — ^A beginning has been 
made this summer of extensive excavations 
along the line of the Wall, under the direc- 
tion of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
and the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Archaeological Society, with the co-operation 
of various helpers from Oxford and else- 
where, including Professor Pelham, the late 
Mr. Mowat, Mr. A. H. Smith, M.A., F.S.A., 
and Mr. R. Booker, M. A., the present writer, 
and others. The work fell into two secticmSi 
the excavation of the Roman fort at Aesica 
(Great Chester), near Haltwhistle, and the 
examination of the Vallum. At Aesica the 
explorers commenced at the S.W. turret and 
worked towards the south gate, part of which 
was ultimately discovered just where the 
modem farm road enters the camp, on its 
way from the *' military road" to Uie hnsL 
Very probably, therefoce, this &rm road is 
on the site of some Roman road, as Dr. 
Bruce thought long ago. Inside the fort 
the walls of buildings were discovered and 
planned by Mr. Sheriton Holmes. The 
smaller finds were made mostly close to the 
wall; in particular a notable discovery 
occurred in the guard-room of the south 
gate : two magnificent fibule, several fine 
rings, including one with a Gnostic device, 
and other "trifles." The shape and orna- 
mentation of the fibulae are very remarkable, 
and the whole find is, in its way, one of the 
most important made in England for many 
years. Near to the turret some small bronze 
scales were found, which are thought to be 
scale-armour; they resemble certain scales 
found long since in Dorsetshire, and acme 
other firagments found in a wall-turret not 
far from Aesica some two or three years ago. 
Further, the excavations produced a few 
coins, including one of Mark Antony, much 
pottery, and various bronze and other objecti. 
It may be convenient to mention here that 
recent building operations at Wallsend are 
facilitating an examination into the course of 
the Wall just as it leaves " Segedunum," its 
first station. The examination has fallen 
into the best of hands, being under the 
care of Mr. C. J. Spence, but its results are 
at present uncertain. The Housesteads 
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" milecastle " has also been excavated by 
Mr. Clayton, unfortunately without much 
result. The second section of the mural 
excavations concerns the Vallum, and was 
mostly worked in Cumberland. The pro- 
blems proposed were such as the follow- 
ing : The method of construction employed 
in making the Vallum ; the existence of a 
"gromatic" or "boundary" ditch north of 
tbe Vallum or of the Wall ; the direction of 
the Roman military way, which usually runs 
between the two works; and the general 
relation between the Wall and the Vallum. 
The inquiry b intricate and difficult, and the 
present season has not completed it Sections 
were dug at various points between Carlisle 
and Aesica, and the results may be briefly 
summarized. The Vallum appears to have 
been all constructed at one time, the two 
earthworks being contemporaneous and 
similarly made. In one case, on a steep 
slope in Mr. Wright's garden at Gilsland, 
a stone core was discovered by Mr. P\ G. 
Hilton Price, who superintended the section, 
otherwise the material was uniformly soil. 
The Ronum military road between Wall and 
Vallum was discovered in most cases, often 
in a good state fA preservation ; at Gilsland 
the evidences were not wholly clear. Behind 
the Wall a paved footway (or foundation- 
course), about 2 feet wide, was detected in 
three or four sections. No certain trace of 
agromatic ditch was found anywhere, though 
a ditch somewhat resembling it occurred 
just north of the Vallum, at Brunstock. In 
many respects the diggings appear to have 
shown the way to the attainment of results, 
even where they were themselves incon- 
dusive. Notably a quarry at Bleatam, 
found by the Rev. W. S. Calverley, needs 
further examination, and may prove very 
important. 

The North. — Besides the work along 
Hadrian's Wall, one or two minor discoveries 
remain to be reccnded. In Brook Street, 
Carlisle, some legionary tiles, stamped with 
the marks of the Second Augusta and Twen- 
tieth Legions, were found, last July, forming 
the cover of a grave, and probably of a 
wooden coffin grave. The place of discovery 
is within the district which Chancellor Fer- 
guson has shown to be the principal ceme- 
tery of Roman Carlisle. At Maryport a 



silver denarius of the Republic has been 
dug up close to the Roman camp, and is 
now in the Senhouse Collection at Nether- 
hall. A small iron figure is reported from 
Old Carlisle, but the drawing and other 
details submitted to me leave its alleged 
Roman character somewhat doubtful. At 
Chesters (Cilumum) the results of this sum- 
mer's work include a cornelian intaglio re- 
presenting Jupiter and Mercury (see ante^ 
p. 138). From the far north, at Pittyvaich, 
Duffiown, comes news of two '' brass " coins, 
one a Marcus Aurelius, the other belonging 
to the third century a.d. 

Literature. — I may here call brief at- 
tention to the carefully written and beauti- 
fully illustrated report on the last year's 
diggings at Silchester, issued by Messrs. Fox 
and Hope, in Archaologtcu These reports 
should be in the hands of all students of 
Roman Britain and of Roman civilisation. 
It is, perhaps, not sufficiently known that 
they can be bought separately. Another 
reprint may be even less known to English 
antiquaries, that of M. Esp^randieu's articles 
on the stamps of oculists, originally contri- 
buted to the Revut ArMologique. The 
result is a convenient and attractive pamph- 
let (Paris : Leroux), the soundness of which 
is guaranteed by M. Esp^randieu's reputa- 
tion. In the East Anglian Mr. G. F. 
Beaumont has printed (Part cxv., pp. 289- 
298) an article on the Ninth Iter of 
Antoninus, in which he endeavours to show 
that this road runs through Cheshunt to 
Chesterford (Camulodunum) and Ringstead 
(Venta). I regret that I cannot accept this 
conclusion. Nor can I subscribe to the 
doubts of my friend Professor Rhys as to 
the identity of Chester and Deva. It seems 
to me that those who discover Colchester 
and Ch^ter from Camulodunum and Deva 
are apt to overlook the characteristics of a 
Roman colonia and a Roman fortress. 

Christ Chnrch, Oxford, 
OctoUr 14, 1894. 
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€n0li0b ®ia00 ^ making in tte 
^irteentb anD ^etienteentf) 
Centurie0* 

By E. W. HULME. 

I. — Window Glass. 

|HE obscurity which enshrouds the 
early history of EngHsh glass- 
making during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries has been noticed 
with regret by several writers, but the ab- 
sence of information is attributable to the 
fact that the industry was still of slender pro- 
portions, and was singularly deficient in the 
technical skill which distinguished the rival 
industries of Venice, Antwerp, France, and 
Germany. To the latter cause must be 
assigned the disappearance of the native 
window-glass manufacture which enjoyed a 
precarious existence in the fifteenth century. 
Yet rapid strides were made in the progress 
of glazing in this and the following century, 
for Harrison informs us that in 1577 "the 
use of oke in checkerwise," and the more 
costly expedients of horn and selenites were 
then quite laid down, owing to the cheapness 
and excellence of the new material, the bulk 
of which came from France and the Low 
Countries. From the evidence of Charnock, 
Fuller, and others, it would appear that the 
geographical limits of the native industry 
were coterminous with those of the iron 
manufacture of the Weald, and from the fact 
that the two essential elements for the pro- 
duction of glass, viz., silica and an alkali, were 
present in the sandstone hearths of the iron 
furnaces, it may be surmised that the art of 
glass-making as a separate industry originated, 
at a date siill to be determined, with the 
ironmasters of this district. It is certain that 
the output of the native glass-makers did not 
extend beyond the production of a green 
bottle-glass, such as would result from the 
use of a coarse sand and an impure alkali 
obtained from wood-ash. On the other hand, 
the glass-producing centres on the Continent 
were founded on secrets of the art elicited 
from the East, whence the materials for the 
manufacture continued to be imported down 
to a comparatively recent period. 

In 1567, however, the industrial policy of 



Elizabeth, known as the Monopoly system, 
and originally promoted with the object of 
reviving or introducing certain mining and 
metallurgical industries, was destined to exert 
an important influence on the development 
of the glass industry. The history of the 
Elizabethan Monopoly patents still remain to 
be written, for the accepted version of these 
grants, based upon a misconception of the 
Monopoly debate of 1 601, is opposed to the 
contemporary evidence of the State Papers 
and Patent Rolls. Already in the brief in- 
terval which elapsed between the first Mono- 
poly patent of soap in 1561 and the year 
1567, these grants had been effectual in 
establishing the copper industry at Keswick, 
the manufacture of alum and copperas in the 
Isle of Wight, that of brass and iron wire at 
Tintern, besides introducing a host of im- 
proved machines and processes in milling, 
mine drainage, harbour dredging, and the ex- 
traction of oils, saltpetre, etc. 

In the general scramble which ensued for 
these privileges, the hitherto neglected field 
of the glass industry was not likely to 
remain long overlooked. In August, 1567, 
we learn from the State Papers that Peter 
Briet and Jean Carr^, recommended by the 
Huguenot Vidame de Chatres, had applied 
to Cecil for an exclusive license for twenty- 
one years to erect a furnace in London for 
the manufacture of crystal glass for drinking- 
vessels. The applicants express a hope that 
within three months they will be able to 
adorn London with an art as £Eunous as that 
of Venice or Antwerp. All materials, they 
allege, exist in the country, save only soda, 
" which we expect to find," and the fuel, 
which will come from Arundel, will not ex- 
ceed that used in a brewery. This petition 
is accompanied by a similar but independent 
proposition from a body of French workmen 
for a monopoly of the window-glass manu- 
facture, which consideration of space alone 
prevents us from reproducing in full. It 
seems that in a conversation with Cecil it 
had been represented, on behalf of the Crown, 
that some of the Queen's subjects who had 
long worked in such business, might be dis- 
content if this license were granted ; where- 
upon communications had been opened with 
one of the Chiddingfold glass masters, who was 
asked whether he had made or cotdd make 
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the above kind of glasses or no. He replied 
No, and that they did not know how to make 
any other things than small works as urinals 
{prinaux\ bottles and similar articles. A pri- 
vilege of thirty years is hereupon demanded, 
in order that furnaces may be erected at con- 
venient places near the woods, or the sea or 
rivers, to the number of twelve in England 
and six others in Ireland, at their discretion. 
They undertake to pay for the wood, "though 
at home they got it free," and they agree to 
pay a royalty of 2S. on each case of glass 
valued at 40s., which contains forty-five or 
forty-eight bundles. The materials required 
for the manufacture, such as bracken (Jou- 
gUres)^ thorn (?) {ronces\ and other marine 
herbs, as also flints (cailloux) or little sand- 
stones are of little value. Each furnace is 
expected to have an output of 480 bundles 
weekly, and would therefore pay a yearly rent 
of ^40 or ;^5o to the Queen. The same 
sum of Jd. per bundle (or 2s. per case) is 
offered to CeciL 

On August 9, Carr^ (or Quarr^) writes that 
he is informed that the Queen is favourable 
to the project, and he guarantees the ability 
of the foreigners to pay the proposed royalty. 
The refusal of Cecil to accept the " second 
fruits ** has perplexed them, but the offer is 
renewed for Cecil's life. The next com- 
munication in the addenda to the State Papers 
is approximately dated July, 1567, but it 
would appear to have been written shortly 
after the preceding. In it Carr^ states that, 
"I have erected two glass houses at Femefol,* 
Sussex, for Normandy and Lorraine glass, by 
H.M. License, and one in London for crystal 
glass ; also brought over workmen at my own 
great cost, and to the benefit of the kingdom. 
On {sic) sending for soda from Spain, that of 
London not being good. Yet I hear that 
another is likely to have the privilege of 
making glass, which would ruin me, and pre- 
vent my paying you and H.M. what I owe 
you. Pray remember the promise made me 
in Oxfordshire that I should have the ad- 
vantage. Let this be prevented, and let me 
have the patent for twenty-one years." The 
" other individual " referred to in the above 
is clearly Anthony Becku, alias Dolyn, for 
on August 12, 1567, an agreement is pre- 

• The Fernefol here mentioned is Ferafold Wood 
in the parish of Loxwood, Sussex. 



served between Carr^, Becku, and the Queen 
which formed the basis of the patent of 
window-glass issued on September 8 of the 
same year. In the preamble of this grant 
the patentees undertake to make glass for 
glazing, such as is made in ffraunce, Lorayne, 
and Burgondy, in sufficient quantities to 
supply the uses of the realm, and as cheape, 
or better cheape, than that hitherto imported 
from abroad. Moreover, they bind them- 
selves " to teatche Englishmen the same 
scyence or arte of glas makinge perfectlie and 
effectuallie, so as the same scyence or arte 
after the end of xxj yeares may be perfectually 
and substancyally used and practysed by En- 
glishe men," and a proviso is inserted avoid- 
ing the grant if, during the term, a sufficient 
number of Englishmen, according to use in 
the City of London, be not properly instructed 
in the above mystery. The patentees agree 
to compensate the Crown for the loss of 
customs by rendering a faithful account of 
all glass manufactured by them, and to erect 
two full sufficient and mete furnaces before 
the Christmas of the following year. 

The inclusion of Becku's name in the 
grant, and the subordination of the position 
of the Lorraine workmen, of whom Pierre 
Briet was the head, seem to have gravely 
compromised the success of the undertaking, 
as the following transcripts from the I^nsd. 
MSS. attest : 

No. 76. 

To the right honorable Sir William Cecill 
knight the Quenes majesties principall 
Secretary, &c. 

Right honorable for that I vnderstand that 
ther is some lack found that the making of 
the glass dothe not better proceade for the 
speciall dewty I owe vnto the Quenes majestie 
and the greate fault ther is in dede happened 
in this entreprise I am bounde to confes a 
greate hinderaunce to be donne vnto her 
majestie and vnto the commodities of this 
Realme, and that your honour maye knowe 
the occasions therof, for my dewty sake, I 
haue drawne out the same as briefly as I can 
as foloweth 

ffirst John Carre my co-partener did pro- 
cure out of Loraine workemen for to make 
that kind of glass and agreed with some ot 
them in his owne proper name, for the one 
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half, and in the name of one John Chevallier 
for the other half, who hathe no priuilege in 
the glass making, which being so done gaue 
me suspicion of double dealing, considering 
that we were in company to gether, and did 
not nominate me in the said contracte as by 
the copie of the said contract dothe appere 
which herevnto is annexed. 

fforgetting the said collusion and passing 
over the same for the best, I procured as 
muche as was in me to gett thes workmen to 
labor, which were come hither for the said 
purpose, and for the better to bring the same 
to passe (as I thought) I did vtter my mynd 
vnto one Peter Briet desiring hime to be a 
mediatour betwene the workemen and vs for 
the making of the glass, for that I not being 
named in the contracte with John Carre, I 
coulde not compell them, but was forced to 
intreate them. After diuers meatinges did 
breake of and nothing coulde be done, so 
that all the charge for making of a fomes and 
other excessive expenses were holly loste of 
the which I haue good occasion to be right 
sorry, and maye lament my case in the 
desiring of Peter Brietts assistaunce, for in 
stede where he should haue persuaded them 
to worke in this Realme, contrary vnto the 
same did contracte with the said workemen 
to sett vp on the other side of the see by 
BuUen a certeine forneys, saing it was night 
vnto England and should be as commodious 
there as in the Realme and so do ther feate 
without priuilege, and besides should kepe 
the science out of the Realme, for they wolde 
in no wise haue the science to come into 
England. 

ffinding my self thus deceaued my chargis 
and tyme loste and also destitute of helpe 
haue neuerthelesse for the better fourthering 
of the making of this glass, and for the estate 
lishing of the science of the glass making in 
this Realme, taken vnto my helpe an Englishe 
man and a citezen of london named, famando 
Poynts with whose helpe I trust to satesfy 
and accomplishe the poynts promised vnto 
her majestie, whereof I hope your honour 
shall shortely vnderstand, by our diligence 
the efiecte thereof. 

fTor the smale numbre of Normandy glass 
which hathe bene hetherto made is not for 
that of my parte the workemen did lacke any 
thing of that they desier nether can I come 



to the perfett knowledge of the fault, the 
workemen do lacke of that the (sic) promysed 
to make since the tyme they b^ne to worke 
which was the xxiii*** daye of Octobre vntill 
Easter aboute 200 caces of glass wherby \% 
lost 280" their wages be greate for the prin- 
cipall workemen hathe daylie xviiis, and for 
that he is bounde to make iii caces of glass 
which is of his parte not accomplished, and 
yet payed for them, besydes diuers other 
workemen which have daylie wages, and 
should have had no more then yf the numbre 
of caces that take had been made — Besides 
that the stufe whereof the foresayd glass 
might haue bene made is wasted and lost 
and the wood consumed without profitt, all 
this vnto my greate grifie and Damage. 

I suspecte that the workemen of Normandy 
glass be leade by some inderect meanes as 
those of Loraine were by Peter Briet, which 
Peter Briet hathe ajoyned hym self with 
John Carre and hathe of hym a graunte of 
priuelege, which their inderecte d^ing can- 
tende to no other ende but to wery me with 
contynuing of greate charges as the worke- 
men haue threatned me to do — wherin I 
knowe no remedy. Wherefor and for my 
dutye sake do gyue your honour to vnder- 
stand parte of &e proceadinges and also the 
greate grief I haue in that it is none other- 
wise, wherein I labor to forsee the same, and 
to that ende haue sent my sonne into Germany 
to haue workemen from thens where he was 
promysed some at his last being there which 
was aboute iiii monethes agone. And I vpon 
the said hope intend fourthwith to seake 
some commodious place to haue it ready 
against their comminge. 

Right honorable since the ending of this 
present I haue receyued newes from the glass 
house that the workemen haue missvsed my 
Sonne in lawe which was ther to see vnto my 
busines and to preserue my right and he is in 
suche sorte handeled that he is at the pointe 
of deathe throwe the woundes he hathe re- 
ceyued of the said workemen, which worke- 
men haue heretofore missvsed my owne sonne 
without cause which thing I haue allwaies 
suffred with pacience for that the worke 
should not be hindered seaking by all meanes 
possible to please them that ^eirby I might 
the better establishe the science in the 
Realme which is come to their knowledge by 
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the accusation of John Carre and therfore, 
have taken suche a malice against me, as it 
maye by their intrety appeare Humbly be- 
seching your honour therfore that as at the 
boning 1 haue taken the same to my pro- 
tectour and defendour in this any true inten- 
tion for the establishing of this science in this 
Realme so it maye please youe to haue suche 
consideration thereof as shalbe vnto your 
wisdome thought meate. And thus leavinge 
to troble your honour any longer I beseche 
the lyuing Lord to haue the same in his 
keping. 

(signed) By me your humble seruant 
for euer 

Antony becku alias dolin. 

No. 76. (Enclosure.) 

We Thomas and Balthazar de Hennezel 
esquiers dwelling at the glashouses of vosges 
in the countrie of Lorrayne, John Cheuallier 
Chastelain, and receyvour of fonteney le 
chastelL I the said Cheuallier as well in myn 
owne name as of John Quarre of Andwerp at 
this presente dweUinge in London, promysing 
that when nede shalbe and required thereof, 
to cause the contentes of thies presentes to 
be satisfied, That is to saye that for vs our 
heires successors and assignes, we haue made, 
and do make, by thies presentes the associa- 
tions promesses and covenaunts folloinge, 
that is to saie, thoughe it so be that the said 
John Quarre hathe obteyned as well in his 
name as in the favour of me the said Cheval- 
lier priuelege and permission of the majestic 
of the Queue of England for the terme of 
xxi*** yeres to make and builde in the said 
countrie of England ouens to make great 
glas, and to vse the commodities of the said 
countrie as more at large is conteyned in 
the said permission. We the said Thomas 
and Balthazar de Hennezel esquiers shalbe 
boimden to transporte our selues as sone as 
possible maye be to the said countrie of 
England, and there to cause to be builded 
and edified two oouens to make greate glas, 
and with vs to conducte bring and entreteyne 
fower gentlemen glasiers, that is to saye, two 
Tercieurs and two gatherers and with their 
ayde to make euery daye in eche of the sayd 
oouens the quantitie of thirtie bundells of glas 
idiyts or coidlers good lawfuU and merchaunt- 



able of good height and largenes well propor- 
cioned, so that we be not deteyned by sicke- 
nes or vrgentletts. And as touching the 
buyinge of the woodes, asshes, sandes, saffre, 
and all other prouisions necessary to make 
the said glass, as also for the edifyinge of the 
oouens and pott makers, victuell and wages 
of the gentlemen and servaunts ymployed to 
thefiect that the whole charges shall runne 
amonge the whole companye, that is to saye 
that we the said De Hennezell Quarrey and 
Cheuallier (sk) Item we the said De Hennezell 
have promysed and do promys all fidelitie 
requisite and due to the companye, so as the 
worke of the glass be donne partable and 
duely, as to suche an arte is expedient. 
Likewise we the said Quarrey, Cheuallier and 
fellowes have promysed to make all duetie 
and diligence to distribute and sell as well to 
the said countrie as otherwaies the said glass 
comminge of the said glasiers to the greate 
profytt that we can faythfully equitablie and 
to the partable charge of the companye, and 
of the whole thereof the said Quarrey and 
Cheuallier shalbe bounde to kepe a good and 
Laufull accompte as well of the charges that 
they shall haue furnished, be it in carriage 
guidinge wages of seruauntes as other like 
charges convenable and necessarie for the 
said glass that shalbe done from sixe monethes 
to six monethes, the whole faythfully and 
Loyally accompted and shalbe leuied of the 
first all the charges disbursed by the sayd 
Quarrey and Chevallier. And of the residue 
of the profitt that God by his grace shall giue. 
We the said Hennezel working at two oouens 
will levie two hundreth crownes euery yere 
that is to saye from sixe monethes to six 
monethes for recompence of our thirde of the 
glass, as haue, the other glasiers, which 
shalbe payed at the charges of the companye 
as it is aboue agreed And as for the surplus 
of the said proffyte yt shalbe parted and 
deuyded by equall porcion that is to saye 
thone halfe to vs the said de Hennezel and 
thother to the said Quarrey Chevallier and 
fiellowshipp. And the foresaid contract of 
the said ffellowshipp shall enduer by the 
space of nyne yeres begininge from the daye 
that the sayd de Hennezel shall worke of the 
said oouens and glas, the which promesses 
covenaunts associations and agreements 
beforesayd, the whole according to the 
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pointes and clauses aboue written. We the 
said esquiers and Chevallier as well in my 
name, as the said John Quarrey haue 
promessed and do promysjn good fayth by 
thies presents vpon obligation of all our goods 
whersoeuer for the which we haue bounde 
our selues thone to thother euer to kepe 
obserue and enterteyne any thing whatsoeuer 
to the contrary. And in wytnes of truth we 
haue subsigned thies of our signes manuell the 
xxii*** daye of the moneth of Aprill 1568 after 
Easter. So subsyned J Chevallier Thomas 
de Hennezel Balthazar de Hennezel. 

This is a true copie translated out of french 
into Englishe. 

How these discordant elements were 
eventually reconciled is not quite clear. The 
Molyneux MSS.* show that on August 11, 
1569, the dispute was referred to Richard 
Onslow and William More, who, on August 1 8, 
examined Becku, Carr^, and Peter, and 
John Boughan or Bougan (? Bongar), and 
three other individuals described as Sussex 
glass-makers. The subject of the localities 
zxidpersonnel of these foreign glass-houses has 
recently been investigated by the Rev. A. W. 
Cornelius Hallen in the Scottish Antiquary^ 
April, 1893, where full details will be found 
respecting the ancestry, marriages, and migra- 
tions of the foreign setders. From the 
Registre de VEglise Wallonne de Southampton^ 
Mr. Hallen proves the existence of a French 
glass-house at a place called Bouquehaut, the 
exact locality of which is left undetermined. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the 
place referred to is Buckholt near Salisbury, 
where, in i860, the remains of a glass-house 
was discovered, the date of which was deter- 
mined by Mr. Syers Cuming to be about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The true 
date, however, is circa 1576. From the 
account and plan of this glass-house, given 
in the Journal of the British Archaoiogical 
Association^ vol. xvii., we extract the following 
details : The furnace formed an oblong 6 feet 
by 4 feet 9 inches, and was built of shallow 
bricks with a deep concrete bottom. On two 
sides flint walls ran parallel with the sides of 
the furnace, so as to form a narrow passage 
of 18 inches in width, in which the glass 
vessels may have been annealed. But for 

• Hist. MSS, Comm,, Rep. VII,, p. 621. 



the arrangement and object of these external 
walls, reference must be made to the above 
journal On the north-east and south-west 
sides the furnace was left exposed, with a view, 
perhaps, of obtaining a forced draught, and 
the whole was surrounded by a 4 foot trench, 
the object of which is not apparent. 

Amongst the remains were found green 
cup-handles, bottle necks and stems, tumblers, 
circular feet of drinking vessels, and thin 
blown window-glass, proving that the 
manufacture was being extended in other 
directions, and, to that extent, had ceased to 
come within the four corners of the patent of 
Becku and Quarr^. The history, however, 
of the further development of the glass 
manufacture is reserved for the following 
article. 
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SHORT five minutes' walk from 
the handsome new railway-station 
of the Midland Company down a 
street exactly opposite the station 
the visitor to the Leicester Town 
Museum and Art Gallery in the New Walk. 
The entrance is through a somewhat im- 
posing classic portico supported on great 
columns. 

On the left hand of the doorway is a tablet 
thus inscribed : 

This museum was first opened to the public od 
June 2 1 St, 1849. The collection was originally 
formed by the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
and by it presented to the town. Aamission is free 
to visitors, whether residents or non-residents, when- 
ever the museum is open. 

On the opposite side of the entrance is a 

larger board, whereon the following is plainly 

lettered : 

Town Museum. Admission Free. Open every 
week-day from 10 a.m. to dusk in winter. From 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. in summer. Thursdays 10 a. m. to 
8 a.m., and on Sundays 2 p. m. to 5 p.m. Closed for 
cleaning three days in the beginning of January, April, 
July, and October, llie curator has power to exclude 
children, except such as are in charge of their parents 
or guardians. 
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The entrance to the ground-floor depart- 
ment is through a nanow lobby, vhich is 
flanked by rows of busts, placed high up, 
comprising those of Harvey, Nelson, Sir G. 
Bell, Sedgwick, BufiTon, Ray, Linnxus, 
Cuner, Newton, B. Franklin, Dr. J. Hunter, 
Owen, Wellington, and Watt — a somewhat 
incongruous collection. 

Immediately to the left, on entering the 
large room on the ground-floor, is a long 
table-case surmounted by a wall-case, well 
stocked with a varied collection of Roman 
potter; of a black or gray tint, mostly Up- 
church ware. It includes various well- 
modelled and perfect, or nearly perfect, vases 
found in different parts of Leicester between 
1S46 and 1890, as well as many fragments. 
In a continuation of these cases, not yet 
quite filled, are some beautiful examples of 
Roman Caistor ware and other ornamental 
types, also found at Leicester. 

Against the north wall are three long table- 
cases, wherein a good and varied collection 
of Samian ware (all found at Leicester), 
chiefly fragmentary, is well displayed. The 
bit that attracts most attention is the frag- 
ment of the rim of a Samian bowl, about 
4 inches by 2 inches, pierced for suspension 
round the neck, and inscribed in somewhat 
carelessly scratched letters ; 



found at Leicester are much varied, and 
afford excellent examples of enriched orna- 
ment, as well as of simple and effective de- 
signs. Some of the pieces afford proof of 
the value set upon this foreign ware by the 
Romans, as they have been carefully, though 
somewhat clumsily, riveted, after fracture, 
with lead. 

Against the east wall is a table and wall- 
case of Raman mortaria. One of these 
mortars, more than a foot in diameter, is 
perfect, with the exception of a small hole in 
the base. It was found in the excavations 
for the Wiggeston Technical Schools in 1884. 
Many of these mortar rims bear the potters' 
marks, and others have patterns painted on 
the light gray surface in a reddish shade of 
chocolate. In the same case are a variety of 
small Roman vessels of rather coarse pottery, 
several of them being perfect The most 
interesting are the upper portions of three 
Salopian vessels with female masks or faces 



It was evidently a love-token, presented by 
Lucius the Gladiator to his sweetheart, 
Verecunda Lydia, and affords the only known 
instance (as the label states) of characters 
traced by the hand of one whose stated occu- 
pation it was to contend for life and death in 
the public arena. This notable relic was 
found in Bath Lane, t854, and was presented 
to the museum by the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society.* 

A large number of the vases of Samian 
paterx bear the potters' stamps, such as : 

DIVICl. M, OF. CEN, HABILIS. F, AMNIOS. F, 
or. MONTAKI, OF. SEVERI, PAVLLI. M, REGI- 
KVS. F, OF. VITAL, OF. CKNS, GERM, CARA- 
TILLI, SYRDILLVS. F, SILVINVS, CATILLVS, 
ALBINI. U, etc. 

The pieces of embossed Samian ware 
* It has been engraved in Roach Smith's Ctllec- 




moulded and [>ainted thereon, ornamented 
with the usual red pigment. Drawings of two 
of these heads are here given half the size 
of the originals. Fragmentary examples of 
this curious and rare pottery are figured in 
Wright's Celt, Roman and Saxon. 
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found a great amphora, some two feet high, 
filled with charred wood and nails, supposed 
to be the remains of the funeral pyre. This 
is preserved in the museum on an iron stand, 
and surrounded with a wire guard. A still 
larger, almost perfect, amphora, is guarded in 
the same way ; this was also found at Bariow- 
on-Soar in the year 1875, 

In an excellently lighted annexe, the 
Romano-British antiquary will be delighted 
to find a noble and unique collection of 
Roman architectural remains that have been 
found in Leicester and the suburbs. They 
include massive bases, plinths, shafts, arms 
of columns, and capitals, as well as some 
well-carved fragments and impost mouldings, 
and a curious stone tank, which is supposed 
to have been the basin of a public fountain. 
The celebrated Roman milliare or milestone, 
erected by the side of the Fosse-way, near 
Thurmaston, Leicestershire, during the reign 
of Hadrian, and disinterred in 1 7 7 1 , is to be 
found here ; after being exposed and ntucti 
damaged as a trophy in the streets of 
Leicester, it at last found safe museum shelter 
in 1844. There is also another Koman 
milestone discovered near Six Hills on the 
old Fosse Road, Leicester, in 1854. 

Here, too, are eight good specimens of 
Roman mosaic pavements all found in 
Leicester, and now strongly framed and 
placed against the walls. They include the 
large and effective designs found in the 
Cherry Orchard, near Danetts Hall, Old Fosse 
Road, These beautiful floor-patterns were 
originally discovered in 1783, but covered up 
and lost until 1850-51, when the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society recovered 
the mosaics, and removed them here for 

Recently, there have been appropriately 
placed on the walls a variety of coloured en- 
gravings of Roman mosaic floors found in 
different parts of England. There are also 
three wedge-shaped Roman lead cofiins, un- 
ornamented, and a variety of Roman querns 
and milestones. In a table-case in this annexe 
are many small fragments of tessene and Other 
kinds of Roman paving or flooring, roofing 
slates and lites, fiue-tiles, curious drain-pipes, 
and pieces of plaster bearing wall paintings. 
One of these is an inscribed hollow flue-tile 
of coarse red clay, 17 inches long, 7 inches 



Against the south wall is a large wall-case 
in which are well displayed a good collection 
of " Roman Salopian ware, from a.d. 50 to 
450," all found in Leicester. It includes 
cinerary urns, a considerable variety of perfect 
ampullie, and a large number of necks and 
shoulders of large amphorje and ampullae. 

In the south-east angle of this large room, 
in a special mahogany case, are the " Roman 
remains discovered at Barrow - on - Soar, 
January, 1867, presented by John Ellis and 
Son." This highly remarkable and most 
noteworthy " find " came to light when 
digging for limestone. The labourers first 
came upon several skeletons placed in -cists 
of Roman tiles and slabs of limestone, and 
near by were found five glass jars filled with 
calcined bones. Two of these were destroyed 
in removal, but three remain perfect One 
of them is of hexagon shape, stands 1 1 inches 
high, and has a handle. The mouth is sealed 
with a thin wrapper of lead. The second is 
a four-sided single-handled glass jar of about 
the same size, and also has its head cover ; it 
was fractured when found. The third is a 
large double- ban died octagonal jar of more 
elegant design ; it had no leaden cover, and 
contained the calcined bones of a child n) ixed 
with earth and water. Near by were found 
two iron lamps and several vessels of pottery. 
A short distance from the glass vessels was 
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wide, and 5} inches deep; inscribed on one 
of the broad surfaces are the words primvs 
FECIT in two lines. 

Another case in the same place has a 
number of small Etrurian vases, terra-cotta 
lamps from Pompeii and Constantinople, 
Roman coins and bronzes from Alexandria, 
and Egyptian sepulchral figures. 

One of the characteristic features of this 
well-arranged and distinctly labelled museum 
— which has its decided advantages if not 
pushed too far, so as to separate special 
" finds " that ought to be kept together — is 
the dividing of many of the archaeological and 
ethnological specimens in large table-cases in 
the centre of the great room, according to 
their material. The one nearest to the chief 
entrance is Stone. Here we find palaeolithic 
implements from various parts of France, and 
from Santon Downham, Suffolk, as well as 
an interesting mass of cave-earth, containing 
bones of animals, flint-scrapers, frequently of 
flints, etc., which are relics of palaeolithic 
man, from the cave of Les Eyzies, Dordogne, 
Southern France. The neolithic age is well 
represented by a variety of flint implements 
from Denmark, Belgium, America, Ireland, 
and the Yorkshire Wolds, as well as a few 
from Leicestershire, including a singularly 
fine, roughly-chipped yellow flint 8J inches 
long by 3 inches in the broadest part, dis- 
covered at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in 1807, and 
a very large perforated axe-hammer from 
Barton-on-Soar. In the same case, for com- 
parison, are most appropriately placed several 
hafted stone weapons, such as are now in use, 
from New Guinea, Western Australia, etc. 
Several later stone curiosities are also to be 
found here, as well as a variety of accidental 
forms resembling worked flints from Leicester- 
shire, which ought to serve as a useful warning. 

The next table-case is Wood. Here are 
Australian boomerangs ; bamboo knives used 
for decapitation by the Papuans'; Persian bow ; 
wooden clubs from New Caledonia, Fiji, etc. ; 
East Indian musical instrument made of 
reeds; parus or masks worn during dances 
by the Papuans ; Zulu pillows ; wooden bowls 
and spoons of various dates and from various 
places; carved boxes, oak carvings, from 
Northamptonshire, and part of an exchequer 
tally from the old House of Commons, dated 
1719. 
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The third case is Bone and Horn, and 
contains palaeolithic (Dordogne) and neolithic 
bone implements, Roman bone needles, pins, 
and other ornaments and implements; 
wooden swords edged with shark's teeth 
from the Kingsmill Islands; ornamented 
powder-horns from New Zealand and North 
America; Esquimaux needles and pegs; 
Chinese chop-sticks and combs ; Kaffir horn 
necklace ; grand polished pipe of buffalo horn 
from India; and ivory carvings from the 
Summer Palace, Pekin. 

The fourth case illustrates Bronze. Here 
may be noted prehistoric bronze celts and 
spear-heads and daggers from Leicestershire 
and elsewhere ; Anglo-Saxon fibulae, bosses, 
and other ornaments from the district ; a 
considerable and interesting variety of small 
Roman bronzes, chiefly from Leicester; 
mediaeval bronze rings, badges, keys, and 
spurs, as well as a few bronzes from China 
and India. 

In the bronze case are included two in- 
teresting badges. One of these is a large 
heart-shaped badge of silver (hall-marked 
1695-96), formerly worn by the Leicester town 
waits, with small silver chain attached. It is 
6^ inches long by 5 inches at the widest 
part The arms of Leicester, as confirmed 
at the county visitation of 1619, are gules a 
cinquefoil pierced ermine, and these are 
embossed on the badge, together with the 
words BVRGvs LEiCESTRiiE. The other badge 
is a circular one of brass 2f inches in diameter, 
and is inscribed edmvnd svtton maior of 
LEICESTER ANNO 1675. The cinqucfoil in 
this case has no ermine spots. Both of these 
badges have been engraved in Kelly's Royal 
Progresses and Visits to Leicester (1884). 

The fifth division is Iron. It comprehends 
Anglo-Saxon shield umbos ; mediaeval spurs 
and stirrups; horseshoes of all ages, from 
Roman downwards; a multiplicity of keys, 
knives, padlocks, spears, shackles, weights, 
etc.; and a brank's or scold's bridle from 
I^icester. 

In the iron case are two old weights, which 
are curious and exceptional. We could not 
learn whence either of them came ; they are 
both of them old museum residents. The 
oldest of these is a seven pound weight, with 
the arms of France and England quarterly 
stamped upon the face. It is of shield shape, 

Q 
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fiom the illustration than from any verbal 
description. The other weight is of the like 




shape, but later dale ; it bears a crown and 
G.R. in small capitals, and is a good deal 
defaced. We are not aware that any reason 
has been assigned for making weights of this 
now unknown shape. Possibly it originated 
from the easily understood idea of stamping 
the royal arms or some national badge on 
standard weights, and hence the shape of a 
shield bearing arms was sometimes adopted. 
When the East Kiding Antiquarian Society 
were recently excavating the site of Walton 
Priory (September, 1S94), a plain shield- 
shape weight of lead was found, showing that 
this shape was sometimes used when there 
was no embossing. 

A sixth case, with a wall-case above, is 
given up to Glass, Here we find many 
beautiful specimens of Roman glass; frag- 
ments of mediaeval painted window-glass ; 
glass beads; and mediaeval and later glass 
bottles. 

A lai^e and very fine case below the large 
window of the further room has a good 



Anglo-Sa^on swords and spear-heads found 
in Leicestershire; battle-axe from Kirby- 
Muxloe, Leicestershire; swords, daggen, etc, 
from the fields of Bosworth and Naseby; 
English rapiers and Scotch claymores ; Dyak 
swords and Malay creeses; French and 
F.nglish sabres from Waterloo ; Spanish 
swords ; sword with a pistol attached to the 
guard, etc. 

In the same room as this last-named case 
is a good collection of varied Pottery, 
separated into " ,'Vnglo-Saxon period *.l»- 45e 
to 1006," "MediKial period a. a 1066 to 
1550," and "Medieval and later periods;" 
the last division was, however, "undergoing 
arrangement " at the time of our recent visit 

The readers of the Antiquary have on 
several recent occasions had the question of 
the St. John Baptist Heads of sculptured 



^^^5 



alabaster brought before them, so there is no 
need to say anything of a general characier 
with respect to them. In one of the central 
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Hft&TFORDSHtRB DURING THE GRKAT CiVIL WAR 

KHD THB Long Parliament. By Alfred 
Kingiton, F.R.H.S. Small 4to., pp. 212. 

In thcM pages Mr. Kingston gives fiill accounts of 
incidents daring the Civil War and Commonwealth 
pertaining to the county of Hertford, selected from a 
variety of sources. There is a great deal of diligently 
cuUed material in the book, but it is not well arranged. 
The awkward division of the pages into two small- 
print columns looks as if this was a reprint from a 
newspaper. Though there is no statement to this 
c0ect on the title-page or in the preface, we suppose 
this is the case, for the writer sp^s of himseli as a 
journalist. 

• 4 4 

AaroGRAPH Collecting : A Practical Manual for 
Amateurs and Historical Students. By Rev. 
H. T. Scott, M.D. Z. Upcott GUI Crown 
8va, pp. 415. Numerous focsimiles. Price 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Scott has produced a thoroughly good and 
practical manual which ought to meet with a ready 
sate. There is no pursuit of its kind more interesting 
and gratifying, or that more readily repays zeal and 
perseverance than an intelligent collecting of auto- 
graphs. They possess the advantage of bemg readily 
arranged in a small compass, and at a comparatively 
small cost. They usually give considerable gratifica- 
tion to friends when they are exhibited, and they also 
incite to the study of history and bioeraphy, and 
arouse a healthy interest in past times and in present 
events. The general collector will glean everywhere 
—authors, pamters, actors, politicians, etc.— even of 
those comparatively undistinguished, and in time 
many of these specimens will be of value, and can be 
exchanged for others more suited, perhaps, to the par- 
ticular taste of the collector. 

An autograph letter, it should be remembered, is 
ahtolutely unique. There may be other letters, but 
none identical with it Coins, china, postaee-sUmps, 
books, engravings, and even pictures exist m quanti- 
ties, but this is never true of letters. *' No antiquities 
or curiosities of any kind give so little trouble, or 
rrquire so little care to preserve as autographs ; while 
no relics arc so interesting, or, indeed, cany so much 
of the past about them. China is brittle ; it must be 
handled, and alas I as a consequence, is frequentlv 
broken. Armour needs constant care and much 
expensive labour to defend it from rust ; coins tarnish ; 
most articles require space to display them, and are 
too heavy to be carried about ; but autographs, if 
defended from fire and damp and the careless hands 
of anappredative observers, require little or no super- 
vision." 

We are glad Mr. Scott draws emphatic attention to 
the absolute difference between a genuine autograph 
letter and a scrap extracted by the ordinary kind of 
autograph-hunter. A large collection of letters from 
very eminent men once came into the market, but 
when it was found they were almost all in answer to 
reouesta for autographs, they did not realize a price 
tomdent to repay the postage they had cost! A 
genuine spontaneous letter is worth quite four times as 
much as one drawn forth by a mere autograph-hunter. 



Some of the regular dealers refuse to buy at any price 
the extorted signatures. 

In Mr. Scott's pages almost every conceivable topic 
immediately relative to autograph collecting is plea- 
santly dealt with, and yet there is a wholesome 
absence of anything of the nature of padding. Among 
the subjects treated of are : Early letters and collec- 
tions ; Ashmole, Dugdale, and Oldys ; destruction of 
writings ; celebrated collectors ; how to form and 
arrange a collection ; variation in prices ; definition of 
terms and common mistakes ; disappearance of letters, 
and the pursuit of special series; unexpected dis- 
coveries, and lost and hidden autograpn treasures 
which may yet be recovered; concerning franks; 
forgeries, paper, ink, watermarks, and size of sheets 
of paper; old styles of writings, changes in date, 
lithographs ; forgers and their dupes, literary hoaxes ; 
and a large collection of useful facsimiles for com- 
parison and reference. 

The last part of the book, which covers upwards of 
140 pages, consists of a comprehensive pncelist of 
autographs at the present valuation of the dealers, and 
includes about 3,000 examples. From it we copy the 
present sale value of a few of the more interesting : 
Francis Bacon, £\o los. ; Beethoven, £^ 5s. ; Bel- 
lingham, the assassin of Spencer Percival, £\ is. ; 
Jeremy Benthem, 15s. ; Thomas Bewick, Xz 3s« > 
Byron, £fi 6s. ; William Camden (the father of 
English antiouaries), £\z 12s. ; Thomas Carlyle, 
£Z 3^' * Charles I., £1 los. ; Oliver Cromwell, ^^9 ; 
Daniel Defoe, C20 ; De Quincey, £1 los. ; Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, £z 5s. ; Queen Elizabeth, £70 ; 
Earl of Essex (Elizabeth's favourite), £^ 4s. ; John 
Flamsteed, £\ 5s.; Charles James Fox, los. 6d. ; 
Benjamin Franklin, £t 6s. ; Garibaldi, 15s. ; David 
Garrick, £^ 4s. ; Georee IV., 4s. 6d. ; Henry VIII., 
£1 13s. 6d. : William Hogarth, £^ 7s. ; Victor Hugo, 
I2S. ; Washington Irving, £\ is. ; John Keats, from 
;f 10 to £^^ ; Louis Kossuth, los. ; Charles Lamb, 
£^\ Sir Edwin Landseer, los. ; Louis XVI., 12s. ; 
Archbishop Magee, 2s. ; Cardinal Manning, 3s. 6d. ; 
Mary, Queen ot Scots, ;f 58 ; John Milton, j^o ; Sir 
Isaac Newton, £^ 4s. ; WiUiam Penn, £\^ 15s. ; 
Dr. Pusey, 6s. ; Sir Walter Raleigh, £iA \ Robes- 

Sierre, £i 3s. ; Prince Rupert, £1 15s. ; Percy 
lysshe Shelley, £zi ; Sydney Smith, los. : W. M. 
Thackerav, £^ 4s. ; Anthony Trollope, 7s. 6d. ; 
Horace Walpole, £\ ; William Wilberforce, 5s. 

The value of autographs of living statesmen, bishops, 
peers, men of letters, etc., vary from is. to 2s., save 
in very exceptional cases. Notwithstanding the very 
large correspondence constantly conducted by the late 
premier, Mr. Gladstone, his post-cards realize 2s. 6d., 
and his signed letters from 5s. to los. But the value of 
modem letters is in proportion to the questions of 
interest with which they deaL We have known one 
of Mr. Chamberlain's, M.P., containing strong refer- 
ences to his early political convictions, fetch ^i> but 
this was at a bazaar. 

9 9t 9t 

Psalm Mosaics. By Rev. A. Saunders Dyer, M.A., 
F.S.A, EHiot Stock. 
This is a biographical and historical commentary on 
the Psalms. The title is an apt one; there is no 
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above Lorch and Gmiind the earthwork ends its long 
course, and the Teufelsmauer, the stone wall, takes 
its place. General von Sarwey conducted me to the 
exact spot where Major Steimle, the ' Strecken com- 
missar, thinks he has found the junction of the two 
works and the boundary of Germania and Raetia. It 
is an odd place, half way up the side of a ravine ; no 
one, I am sure, would have noticed it, had not the 
earthwork seemed to stop and the wall to commence 
in this strange spot However, the general line of 
the Limes is here significant. Just south of it lies 
the Remsthal, with the forts at Lorch, and near 
Gmiind and the valley is one of the historic passes in 
Europe. On this highway from east to west pre- 
historic trade and Roman soldiers passed ; here Marl- 
borough and Eugene marched ; now there is an 
important modem railway. East of this place we 
are in the Roman province of Raetia ; we have the 
Raetic Limes and tne Ttufelsmauer to show us that 
Roman provincial administration was not wholly 
uniform even in adjacent provinces. This Teufels- 
mauer itself is a real wall, built of hewnstone in 
courses, and though the courses are irregular and the 
stone is not squared, it is none the less a wall and 
not a heap of stones. Its thickness is about 4 or 

5 feet ; sometimes it stands nearly as many feet high, 
and it appears to have been buttressed on the inside. 
At one point I found the buttresses to measure 
16 inches in depth by 26 in width, and to stand 
about 30 feet apart ; at another point the interval 
averaged 50 feet. They occur equally on level and 
on sloping ground, and seem to me to be simple 
buttresses. At intervals we meet turrets nearly but 
never quite square, and measuring inside some 12 or 
13 by 14 or 15 feet. These turrets join the wall, as 
do ours ; but they appear to have been built before 
it, for the masonry of the north wall of the turrets is 
distinct from that of the wall. Of special discoveries 
the most notable, I think, is that of the so-called 
palisades. Mr. William Kohl, of Weissenburg-am- 
Sand, was searchin|; last March in firont of the Wall 
for the ' gromatic ditch,' and he found instead, in the 
vicinity of Wilburgstetten, the evidence of trenches 

6 feet deep, with huge blocks of wood at the bottom. 
He followed up his discovery with much skill, and 
speedily laid open several lengths of such trenches. 
In each is a row of blocks made of split fir-trunks, 
some of them 2 feet in diameter, all sawn off hori- 
zontally below, all about 2 feet high, and ending in a 
decayed edge upwards. These fir-blocks were found 
only in damp soil and only below the local water- 
level ; it seems as if everything above the level of wet 
had perished, as wood does in dry ground. From 
what I have seen, I think Mr. Kohl is right in con- 
necting these remains with palisades, and in citing 
the familiar passage of Spartian, according to which 
Hadrian martced the frontiers of the emj^ire with huge 
pales where there were no rivers. If this be correct, 
Mr. Kohl's palisades are Hadrian's work, and the 
Wall is a later and more substantial frontier mark, 
erected, perhaps, by Pinsor Marcus Aurelius when the 
wooden walls had failed. It is fair to add that so far 
the palisade and the ' gromatic ditch ' have not been 
shown to co-exist, and Uiat some archaeologists regard 
the fir-blocks as a mere variety of the 'ditch.' 
Meanwhile the 'gromatic ditch,' which Mr. Jacobi 
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direction at the South Kensington Museum 
of natural history, and are well known to all 
museum experts. 

Only those who have made the experiment 
are aware of the exceeding difficulty of 
making a collection of stuffed fish in any 
way attractive ; but Leicester has successfully 
solved the problem, as the large case im- 
mediately to the right of the entrance clearly 
demonstrates. 

Another remarkable, unique, and highly 
useful feature of this gallery, and of other 
parts of the biological collection, is the index 
collection, showing by means of colour on 
the actual bones the homologies of the 
vertebrate skeleton arranged from man to 
fishes. This system shows at a glance the 
comparative anatomy of the human skeleton 
and those of other animals. 

Writing as an antiquary, it does seem to 
us that the first love of the talented curator, 
Mr. Montagu Browne, F.Z.S., F.G.S., whose 
con amore services Leicester has so fortunately 
secured, is given to biology, and we are there- 
fore all the more grateful for the consider- 
able and discriminating care that has been 
bestowed on the archaeological portions of 
these valuable collections, Mr. Browne's 
admirable paper on "Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man in Leicestershire," with 
many illustrations from the examples in this 
museum, was published by the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophic Society in 1888 ; 
it should be consulted by any antiquary or 
anthropologist visiting this museum. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Part 57 of the Index Library, as issued to the 
subscribers to the British Record Society, contains 
"Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills" (1383- 
'558). pp. 437-4841 in alphabetical order, from Henry 
RatcliflFe to Alice Smyth; "Calendar of Dorset 
Wills and Administrations from the Probate Registry, 
lilandford "— Part I.: "Consistory Court" (1681- 
^792), pp. 1-32, in alphal)elical order, from John 
Abbot to William Young ; Part II. : "Archdeaconry 



Court ".(1568-1792), from Thomas Abbot to Francis 
Bishop — "Abstracts of Gloucestershire Inquisitiones 
Post-mortem," pp. 8196 ; " Gloucestershire Wills " 
(1541-1640), pp. 129160; "Chancery Proceedings — 
Bills and Answers," pp. 33-64. 

^ ^ ^ 

No. 51 of the quarterly issue of the ARCHiCOLOOic^L 
Journal opens with an illustrated account, fay Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, F.S.A., of Athena and Eukela<u», as 
represented on a Greek vase of Attic origin, which is 
about 2,400 years old. — Mr. Cecil T. Davis describes 
and illustrates a remarkable mural monomental brass 
in the old or west church, Aberdeen. It consists of 
a large sheet of metal, 5 feet 5 inches by 2 feet 
lo| inches. It is in splendid preservation, and com- 
memorates Dr. Duncan Laddel, who died in 161 3. 
The plate was engraved in Antwerp, and the full 
particulars as to its price and carnage are most 
interesting. — Mr. F. C. G. SpurreU writes 00 
" Remedies in the Sloane Collection," and on 
"Alchemical Symbols." This is a useful as well as 
entertaining article. — Mr. C. D. G. Fortnum, V.P.S. A,, 
writes on an Italo-Greek terra-cotta lamp found at 
Vico Equeuse, of which a photographic plate is given. 
— Mr. T. J. Willson corrects Precentor Venables as to 
the burial-place in Lincoln Minster of St. Hugh, and 
explains the true state of the case quite clearly by aid 
of a plan. — Mr. Emanuel Green, F.Sj\., describes 
the " Beginnings of Lithography " ; it is interesting 
enough, but surely far too modem for an archaeological 
journal. — Mr. W. H. St. John Hope communicates a 
transcript of an interesting inventory of jewels and 
plate at All Souls' College, Oxford, in 1448. 

^^ 4#^ ^ 

The October issue of the journal of the Ex-Libris 
Soci BT Y has two full-sized plates. The first of these gives 
a facsimile of the book-plate of Sir Charles Frederick, 
Surveyor- General of the Ordinance, in 1734. The 
other is a supposed design for a book-plate for 
George III., by Bartolozzi There is no article of 
special importance. In the " Editorial and Passing 
liotes " a ponderous attack is again made on the 
Daily News for a trifling and good-natured bit of 
raillery at the Ex-Libris Society. It is amusing to 
notice how these trifles of ridicule irritate the editor, 
or whoever writes these paragraphs. So long as the 
irritation is manifested, so long will these great buzrings 
continue. 

The third quarterly issue of the forty-sixth volume of 
the journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
OF Ireland is a good and varied number. The fol- 
lowing are the contents : " The Structural Features 
of iMat Dwellings," Part II. (illustrated, by Robert 
Monro, M.D. ; "The Churches of Dunsany and 
Skreen," by T. J. Westroff, with fourteen illustrations ; 
"Notes on the Antiquities of Tara," by Rev. D. 
Murphy and T. J. Westroff, with two maps and an il- 
lustration ; "Prehistoric Pottery from the Sandhills and 
its Antiquity," by W. .J Knowles ; a continuation of 
Miss Hickson's "Old Place-Names," the only poor 
article of the numi)er ; "The Church of'Agha- 
hoecher," by G. A. E. Dagg, with a photographic 
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elate of the ancient " Bishop's Stone ;" ** Resem- 
lance between some Ancient Kemains in Greece and 
Ireland," bv S. K, Kirker, with four illustradons. 
There are also fifteen pages of miscellanea, as well as 
accounts of excursions and proceedings during June, 
July, and September of this year. 



PROCEEDINGS. 

At the monthly meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries OF Newcastle-upon-Tyne, held on Sep- 
tember 26, the Roman Wall Excavation Committee 
exhibited a fine collection of objects in gold, silver, 
bronze, etc., found in the west guard chamber of the 
south gateway of Aesica per Uneam vcUlL The fol- 
lowing are the more important : 

i. A mass of ornaments oxidized together, con- 
sisting of (a) a bow-shaped fibula, apparently 
of gold, covered with a late Celtic design ; 
{b) a gold ring with a transparent stone — an 
agate ; {c) a silver double-linked chain, slipped 
through the pin of the fibula, with small square 
ornaments at intervals, and oval pendant, in 
which a camelian is set. 
iL A large fibula of base silver, *i\ inches long ; on 

the bow a floral ornament in high relief. 
iiL A silver band bracelet, 2\ inches diameter, band 
2 inch wide, with a square hinged clasp, in 
which a carnelian is set 
tv. A small gold ring of which the stone is missing 
V. A massive silver thumb ring having an orna- 
mental bezil set with a green Jasper, bearing 
on it the Gnostic device of the Abraxas God. 
vi. A fine bronze statuette of Mercury, 5 inches long, 

wanting a portion of one leg. 
vii. A quantity of scale armour formed of oblong 
bronze scales pointed at the bottom. Each 
scale measures ^V of an inch long by J of an 
inch wide, and is pierced with six holes in two 
rows of three. They are bound together by 
small ties of wire through the outer holes, 
leaving the central holes for sewing to the 
twiic. 
After Dr. Hodjgkin had given a description of the 
finds, a most interesting communication was read 
from Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., on his recent visit 
to the works at the German Lif/ies^ from which we 
take the following extracts : " The general progress 
of the work is unmistakable and inspiring. Inscrip- 
tions, it is true, are scarce, and epigraphists look on 
gloomily; but everywhere else success is visibly 
present The forts are being uncovered and planned : 
the coarse of the Limes itself is being fixed. Of the 
forts I need say little, for the plans and detailed 
d^criptions will shortly be before the world ; of the 
Umes there is much to say which will be new to 
English readers. Thus, the mystery of the corner at 
Lorch b now fidrly solved. There is in reality only 
one wall at this point, and not two, as used to be 
thought A long straight stretch of Ffahlgraben runs 
across Wurtemberg, pointing northwards 'right for 
the polar star ' past Oehringen, and southwards almost 
as curectly towards Hohenstaufen, and a few miles 
south of Weizheim this long stretch ends ; the Ffethl- 
graben turns eastwards, and somewhere in the forests 



above Lorch and Gmiind the earthwork ends its long 
course, and the Teufelsmauer^ the stone wall, takes 
its place. General von Sarwey conducted me to the 
exact spot where Major Steimle, the ' Strecken com- 
missar, thinks he has found the junction of the two 
works and the boundary of Germania and Raetia. It 
is an odd place, half way up the side of a ravine ; no 
one, I am sure, would have noticed it, had not the 
earthwork seemed to stop and the wall to commence 
in this strange spot. However, the general line of 
the Limes is here significant. Just south of it lies 
the Remsthal, with the forts at Lorch, and near 
Gmiind and the valley is one of the historic passes in 
Europe. On this highway from east to west pre- 
historic trade and Roman soldiers passed ; here Marl- 
borough and Eugene marched; now there is an 
important modern railway. East of this place we 
are in the Roman province of Raetia ; we have the 
Raetic Limes and tiie Teufelsmauer to show us that 
Roman provincial administration was not wholly 
uniform even in adjacent provinces. This Teufels- 
mauer itself is a real wall, built of hewnstone in 
courses, and though the courses are irregular and the 
stone is not squared, it is none the less a wall and 
not a heap of stones. Its thickness is about 4 or 

5 feet ; sometimes it stands nearly as many feet high, 
and it appears to have been buttressed on the inside. 
At one point I found the buttresses to measure 
16 inches in depth by 26 in width, and to stand 
about 30 feet apart ; at another point the interval 
averaged 50 feet They occur equally on level and 
on sloping ground, and seem to me to be simple 
buttresses. At intervals we meet turrets nearly but 
never quite square, and measuring inside some 12 or 
13 by 14 or 15 feet. These turrets join the wall, as 
do ours ; but they appear to have been built before 
it, for the masonry of the north wall of the turrets is 
distinct from that of the wall. Of special discoveries 
the most notable, I think, is that of the so-called 
palisades. Mr. William Kohl, of Weissenburg-am- 
Sand, was searching last March in front of the Wall 
for the ' gromatic ditch,' and he found instead, in the 
vicinity of Wilburgstetten, the evidence of trenches 

6 feet deep, with huge blocks of wood at the bottom. 
He followed up his discovery with much skill, and 
speedily laid open several lengths of such trenches. 
In each is a row of blocks made of split fir-trunks, 
some of them 2 feet in diameter, all sawn off hori- 
zontally below, all about 2 feet high, and ending in a 
decayed edge upwards. These fir- blocks were found 
only in damp soil and only below the local water- 
level ; it seems as if everything above the level of wet 
had perished, as wood does in dry ground. From 
what I have seen, I think Mr. Kohl is right in con- 
necting these remains with palisades, and in citing 
the familiar passage of Spartian, according to which 
Hadrian marked the fronUers of the emjiire with huge 
pales where there were no rivers. If this be correct, 
Mr. Kohl's palisades are Hadrian's work, and the 
Wall is a later and more substantial frontier mark, 
erected, perhaps, by Pinsor Marcus Aurelius when the 
wooden walls had failed. It is fair to add that so far 
the palisade and the ' gromatic ditch ' have not been 
shown to co-exist, and that some archaeologists regard 
the fir-blocks as a mere variety of the 'ditch.* 
Meanwhile the 'gromatic ditch,* which Mr. Jacobi 
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found last summer, is extending its borders. It has 
been detected outside both Pfahlgrabtn and Teufeis- 
mauer in countless places, and in a puzzling variety 
of forms. Mr. Kohl himself has found a curious 
piece near Weissenburg. The * ditch * runs, as usual, 
m a waveringly straight line in front of the Wall, 
when a branch suddenly diverges inwards and con- 
tinues parallel to the original * ditch.* The 'gromatic 
ditch * occurs far away from the Limes. There is a 
row of forts and turrets known as the MUmling Line, 
which runs roughly from the Main to the Neckar, a 
little distance behind the Pfahlgrabtn and its forts. 
In front of this line, without any earthwork or ditch 
near, Dr. Schumacher has found the 'gromatic 
ditch.' Perhaps the Miimling Line is an earlier 
frontier; inscnptions at least do not oppose this 
view, but then we need the other side of our Linus, 
The ditch itself cannot be a complete Limes. Mean- 
while, its connection with engineering and surveying 
becomes closer. In the Tannus Mr. Jacobi has found 
his ditch in wholly new places. Inside the Saalburg 
camp, below the four main roads, he has unearthed a 
' gromatic ditch,' which apparently formed the original 
survey for the decumanus and cardOf while outside 
the camp at the Feldberg, he has hit upon a * gromatic 
square,' from which the whole fort seems to have 
been measured. He has also proved that the odd 
circular mounds often noticed along the Limes {e.g., 
in the Tannus) are neither signal mounds nor sentry- 
boxes, but carefully built surveyor's marks. Obviously 
the ' gromatic ditch ' has a great future before it. 
Finally, I may allude to an equally important but 
less sensational bit of progress ; I mean the increase 
in chronological data. These data are as yet relative 
only, and show only that one work is older than 
some other; but they are none the less useful. I 
have mentioned the case of the Miimling Line : there 
are other instances. At the Saalburg and at Zug- 
mantel it has been shown that smaller earlier forts 
once occupied the sites of the existing forts. At 
Hofheim, skilfully excavated by Dr. Wolff, we have 
a fort which was certainly in existence in Domitian's 
reign, and was probably abandoned under Pius. At 
Hochst, near Frankfort, we have, perhaps, traces of an 
even earlier fort, and other such indications are forth- 
coming. Meanwhile Professor Hettner, the dis- 
tinguished curator of the Trier Museum and the 
archaeological director of the Limes commission, has 
attacked the pottery found on the various forts, and 
hopes in due course to date its varieties to half a 
century. The attempt is a brilliant one, and, if it 
succeeds, its success will be of wide reaching influence ; 
for the present, one can only allude to it. I think, 
however, I have said enough to show that the work 
of the commission is proceeding with admirable suc- 
cess, and promises valuable results." 
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The second annual meeting of that vigorous young 
association, the East Riding Antiquarian Society, 
was held at Driffield on September 24 and 25. On the 
24th a good number of the members from all parts of 
the Riding, as well as several from other districts of 
the great county, assembled in the Com Exchange at 
one o'clock, when the annual report and balance- 
sheet were submitted and duly passed. The presi- 



dent (the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A.) took the chair, and 
was reelected president for the ensuing year. The 
long list of vice-presidents were reappointed, with the 
addition of Lord Londesborough, who has just jotned 
the society. The council were reappointed with 
certain additions, and the Rev. A. N. Cooper, Vicar 
of Filey, and Mr. Andrews, F.R.H.S., of IIull, were 
appointed joint honorary secretaries. Mr. Leach, 
P.S. A., read a most interesting paper on the Beverlev 
Town Register Book, which begins in 1436. This 
precious volume sheds much light on the way in whidi 
the affairs of Beverley were controlled between 1436 
and 1470 by a dozen governors, or keepers of the 
town, who were constituted a corporation by prescrip- 
tion. Indeed, said Mr. Leach, so narrow an oligarchy 
did these governors consist of that they reminded one 
of a present-day election in which the party to come 
in were nominated by the outgoing party. No Scotdi- 
man might be a governor of Beverley. The burgesses 
were a very exclusive body as to their privileges. The 
powers of this ancient corporation were so far-reaching 
that they regulated the grazing of cattle, supervised 
the sweeping of the streets, many of which seem to 
have been paved, appointed the town derk, the 
common serjeant, and many other officers. They 
likewise appointed waits, or watchmen, who p{f[Tcd 
instruments and ultimately became minstrels. They 
regulated, apparently with great exactitude, the 
weight of bread and the quality of beer. Perhaps the 
most remarkable and unaccountable feature in the 
record was the singular advance in the price of wheat, 
which went up from 4s. 6d. a quarter m 1436 to 15s. 
a quarter in 1 439. Selling bad meat in those days 
was quite a trivial offence compared with that of 
'* forestalling the market" A man who bought a 
salmon for lod. and sold it for twice that sum fore- 
stalled the market. — After a diort interval for 
luncheon, the party reassembled at the Mortimer 
Museum, which has so great a repute among archae- 
ologists of the prehbtoric periods. It contains a 
wonderfully extensive and well-arranged collection of 
flint implements and pottery and other details per- 
taining to the stone age, as well as a few relics of the 
bronze age, which have been gathered together after 
many years' patient toil by those well-known barrow- 
openers, the Messrs. Mortimer, from Yorkshire tomuU. 
It is admittedly by far the best English collection of 
prehistoric relics from any one given district, and 
supplied many of the examples which are described 
and illustrated in Sir John Evans's authoritative work 
on the Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain. 
The museum also contains a very good geoloeical 
collection, but with that the antiquaries had no 
immediate concern. Short descriptions of the more 
important features were given by Mr. J. R. Mortimer 
and by the Rev. E. Maule Cole, the vicar of Wet- 
wang, and by Dr. Cox, who drew attention to the 
smaller collection of Anglo-Saxon and Roman antiqui- 
ties. Over 10,000 flint weapons are in this remark- 
able collection, as well as the contents of upwards of 
300 Yorkshire barrows. — The members then pro- 
ceeded to the fine church of All Saints', which was 
restored at a considerable cost by Sir Gilbert Scott in 
i879-8a The Rev. Dr. Cox gave a general descrip- 
tion of the building. He said that there seemed to 
be no trace here of a Domesday church, though at the 
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time of the great survey Driffield was an important 
centre of Christianity, and possessed two churches, 
one of which was, doubtless, on this site, and the 
other at Little Driffield. At a later Norman date a 
church on a considerable scale was erected here, as 
was shown by four round arches and supporting piers 
of the nave arcade on each side, sep)arating it from 
the aisles. The clerestory windows above were also 
late Norman. It was rather difficult to judge of the 
date of this work, as it had been so extensively 
repaired and rebuilt (apparently a matter of necessity) 
at the time of the restoration ; but, perhaps, it was 
Transition firom Norman to Early English about the 
end of the twelfth century, which was certainly the date 
of the fine circular south doorway, with its dog-tooth 
moulding. To the same date belonged the plainer 
north doorway. The consecration cross incised on 
the north jamb of the south doorway showed that 
there was a considerable rebuilding and enlargement 
of the fabric, involving a new position on fresh ground 
for the high altar at that date, otherwise consecration 
would not have been necessary. In the last half of 
the fourteenth centurv the south aisle was rebuilt, the 
windows being remarkable examples of late Decorated 
design. The tower, chancel, and north aisle were of 
the Perpendicular period, about 145a The noble 
tower was specially praised, the enrichment of the 
desgn in the upper stages insensibly drawing the eyes 
upward. After commenting on the early font, the 
msdna-drains, and the absence of old monuments, 
t)r. Cox referred to the registers, which begin in 1556, 
and are specially interesting in the Commonwealth 
daring the time that marriages were celebrated before 
Justices of the Peace. Amongst the magistrates who 
married the Driffield couples occur such names as 
Strickland, Hotham, and Bethell, showing that many 
of the leading county families were on the Parliament 
side. He ako commented on the still prevailing 
custom at Driffield of rineing the " Harvest Bell " at 
5 a.m. and 7 p.m., and said that originally this 
denoted an unusually early hour for the daily mass, 
and for the daily evensong during the longer hours of 
labour at a time when English labourers were often 
habitual church-goers. Dr. Cox contended that 
church bells were never originally used only as 
secular time-tellers, though the religious side of the 
custom had often died out, as was the case at Driffield. 
Mr. Teinple Moore, the well-known architect, fol- 
kywed with a description of the changes effected in 
l8So^ when he was engaged under Sir Gilbert Scott. — 
The Moot Hill was visited about four o'clock, when a 
short paper was read by the Rev. E. Maule Cole on 
"Folk Moots." He said that this Moot Hill had 
probably been originally a British barrow, and that it 
was afterwards enlarged and used as a place of public 
assembly, and for public proclamations. A brief dis- 
cussion followed, which was taken part in by Dr. Cox, 
and by Messrs. Leach, Andrews, and Hall. — A short 
walk of about a mile brought the party to Little Drif- 
fiddy where the Rev. A. N. Cooper, vicar of Filey, 
read a brief but admirable paper on '* King Alfrid of 
Northombria." He said that Alfrid of Northumbria, 
like many illegitimate sons, far exceeded his legitimate 
brother in abilities and virtues. He came over from 
Saxony in 643, and made himself master of all the 
country north of the Humber. Northumbria, over 



which he reigned, had a fixed frontier on the south 
of the Humber, and on the north a movable one em- 
bracing two or three counties north of the Tweed, and 
sometimes going as far as the Forth. For over 100 
years the kingdom was united or divided into two 
kingdoms of Bemicia and Deira. Alfrid*s father was 
Oswy, and at the latter's death in 670, Alfrid was 
rejected as king by the nobles on account of his 
illegitimate birth. For fourteen years, while his 
brother reigned, he retired into private life and study 
in Ireland, where he acquired great learning. Pro- 
bably his studies would comprise jurisprudence, Latin 
poetry, arithmetic, and astronomy. His reign was 
devoid of historic interest, except as to his quarrel 
with Bishop Wilfrid, whom he drove out for encroach- 
ing on the royal prerogative, and not even a letter 
from the Pope would reinstate him. People were 
apt, he said, to speak contemptuously of Anglo- 
Saxon times, but ne believed they were as well 
clothed and as well behaved as ourselves. — Alfrid 
the Wise died at Driffield in the year 705, and was 
buried in the old church of Little Driffield, as is 
recorded on a mural slab, the inscription of which has 
been often renewed, and is now rather absurdly 
worded "Northumberland," instead of Northumbria. 
This once interesting and early fabric was rebuilt, and 
curtailed after a singularly bald and evil fashion in 
1809 ; all the old work was destroyed, except the 
tower and part of the south wall of the chancel. In 
1890 it was much improved, and the 1809 parts 
removed to make room for good work by Mr. Temple 
Moore. That gentleman gave an interesting account 
of the fabric The lower stage of the tower is 
Norman, and the upper stage is of fourteenth-century 
work. The tower arch, however, shows obvious 
traces of an arch older than the Norman, and there is 
no doubt that a portion of this part of the fabric is of 
pre-Conquest or Saxon date. In the walls are a large 
number of fragments of Norman-incised grave-covers, 
as well as one piece of Saxon knot-work, which were 
pointed out by Dr. Cox. — The annual dinner was 
held at the Buck Inn at 6.30, when upwards of sixty 
of the members and their friends filled the tables. 
The president took the chair. The toasts were con- 
fined to "The Queen," "Success to the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society," and " Prosperity to Driffield. 
From eight to ten the members were entertained at a 
conversazione at Hip;hfield, by the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Holt. In the intervals be- 
tween music papers were read by the Rev. M. Morris 
on " Scandinavian Influence on the East Riding 
Dialect," with special reference to agricultural terms ; 
by Mr. Arthur Leech, F.S.A., on the " Miracle Plays 
of the Town of Beverley"; and by Mr. Nicholson on 
" The Stocks of the East Riding."- On September 25 
a large party proceeded in brakes from Driffield to 
Kirkbum, where the church was ably described at 
some length by Mr. Bilson of Hessle. It is a fine 
example of late Norman architecture. It was com- 
menced probably not before 1 1 30, and was built 
on the typical Norman plan, wifli a small aisleless 
nave, a tower at the west end, and a square-ended 
chancel. Externally, the walb are strengthened by 
flat pilaster buttresses slightly projecting. The win- 
dows are semi-circular headed, and externally have 
jamb-shafts, with carved capitals supporting an outer 
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arch, decorated with zigzag ornament. The nave 
is divided from the chancel by a rich chancel arch of 
three orders, profusely decorated wih zigzag work and 
pretty star ornaments. This arch is considered to be the 
main feature of the church. The south door is rich in 
Norman characteristics, the arch being of three orders 
with rich hood of animals and foliage in panels, large 
roll and beak heads, and with the zigzag and other 
Norman ornaments. The font, of the same date as 
the church, is of the simple tub-shape, which is 
covered by figures rudely sculptured in rather high 
relief in two tiers divided by an interlacing band. 
The subjects are the Sacrament of Baptism, the charge 
to Peter, Christ in glory, and the Agnus Dei. The 
church was evidently not finished at the commence- 
ment of the Transitional period, as the tower -arch is 
Pointed, and has three separate chamfered orders. 
The belfry stage is much later, and the staircase in 
the tower was pointed out as a very unusual feature. — 
Passing on to Bainton, the interesting church there 
was described with much detail by Mr. Bilson, after 
the rector (the Rev. J. W. Stanbridge) had given a 
prefatory sketch of matters connected with the church 
and the village. The font is the earliest object in the 
present church, and, as at Kirkburn, is tub-shaped 
and ornamented with a diaper of lozenges. Of the 
church itself the earliest portion is part of the south 
wall of the chancel, consisting of a two - light 
geometrical window. The south door of the chancel 
and the niche over it are of the same date, though 
the base of the door-jamb appears to be Perpen- 
dicular ; probably the sedilia also. Tlie whole of the 
rest of the church was rebuilt about 1330, and is 
curvilinear, with windows of reticulated type. Mr, 
Bilson called attention to the peculiarity of this church, 
containing; only a small fragment of thirteenth-century 
work, whilst the rest of the structure was of somewhat 
later date — fifty or sixty years. This was accounted 
for by the invasion of the Scots in 1322, the defeat of 
Edward II. at the battle of By land Abbey, and the 
devastation of the whole of the Wold country almost 
as far as Beverley. The nave arcades are fine and 
lofty, without a clerestory, and the whole interior is 
of a dignified character. The church formerly had a 
stone spire, but this was taken down in modem times. 
In the chancel is an interesting brass to one Roger 
Godeale, a former rector, who died in 1429. A 
remarkable monument to Edmund de Mauley stands 
in the south wall of the south aisle. This was 
described very minutely by Mr. Bilson. Some 
interesting heraldry on three shields above the canopy 
were considered fully to explain the reasons for assign- 
ing the monument and the effipy to Edmund de 
Mauley. The effigy represents a knight cross legged, 
and in chain mail. The hauberk descends nearly to 
the knees, and is long-sleeved, the gloves being 
divided into fingers. Other interesting points in con- 
nection with the effigy were discus^ by Messrs. 
Hope, Leach, Cox, and others, particularly with 
regard to the effigy being tonsured. — From the church 
an adjournment was made to the village school, where 
a substantial lunch was provided for the assembly by 
the rector and Mrs. Stanbridge, who were heartily 
thanked for their hospitality. A pleasant drive of 
half an hour through a stretch of the best- farmed land 
in England brought the party to Watton Priory, where 



200 or more East Yorkshire people had assembled to 
welcome them and to hear anything new that was to 
be told about the Priory. The great crowd of visitors 
having gathered around a mound, the president (the 
Rev. Or. Cox) said a few introductory words about 
the order and Watton. Last year the society un- 
earthed the ground-plan of the conventual church, 
which was 2oiS feet long by 51 feet wide, and found 
that it was divided from end to end hy a partition 
wall, which separated the nuns from the canons, 
Watton Priory being one of the three houses of the 
English Gilbertine order, which remained "double" 
— that is for both sexes---down to the period of the 
dissolution. He stated that the remarkable Gilbertine 
order, the only religious rule founded by an English- 
man, was started by St. Gilbert of Sempringham in 
1 148. Two years later — namely, in 11 50 —Watton 
Priory was founded by Eustace Fitzjohn on the site of 
an old and long- disused Anglo-Saxon religious house. 
The original Norman church and cloisters were burnt 
in 1 167. Watton was the largest and most wealthy 
of the comparatively few Gilbertine houses, which 
were only twenty- five in number, including several 
cells. The Watton inmates were limited to 140 nuns 
or sisters, and to 70 canons and lay brothers. At 
the time of the dissolution Watton was valued at 
about £t^ooq a year of our money. He pointed out a 
variety of peculiarities in the statutes of the order, 
which illustrated what they had found and what they 
might expect to find in the buildings. He regretted 
that owing to harvest labour, they had only been able 
to give one whole week to this year*s diggings, and, 
though much of interest had been revealed, the diffi- 
culty with regard to the housing of the canons and 
their cloister had not yet been solved, though it had 
been reduced to narrow limits. It was hoped that a 
shorter investigation next year might clear up the 
puzzle so far at all events as it was capable of oeing 
elucidated. — Mr. St. John Hope, who has been in 
charge of the excavations both of 1S93 and 1894, then 
proceeded to explain what had been accomplished this 
year, and how far the mapping out of tne ground- 
plan had been carried. Tney had completed the 
excavation of the church by uncovering the walls of 
the south chapel, about 30 feet long, which was 
entered by an archway from the south side of the nave. 
In thb chapel the altar had been found, stripped of its 
covering slab, but still fairly perfect, wnilst the 
original tiles of the altar-face were yet in position. 
The unusually large chapter-house on the east side of 
the cloister had been chosen as the site of a small 
kiln erected there for the purpose of obtaining lime 
from the old chalk walls by the first set of demolishers ; 
but still a good deal of the chapter-house area was 
not much damaged, and the siae-benches and the 
raised platform at the east end, and patches of orna- 
mental floor-tiles had been found. The outer walls 
and central pillars of the ground plan of a groined 
undercroft that ran beneath the great dorter or dormi- 
tory had also been found on the same side of the 
cloister. On the north side the vaulted rooms beneath 
the frater or refectory had been uncovered, as well as 
the cellarers' block to the west. The kitchen, with 
hearth and ovens, was found at the north-west angle 
of the cloisters. A variety of outlying buildings and 
enclosing walls had also been tested. The dialler 
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finds included many good varieties of early pattern 
tiles, a great variety of mediaeval broken pottery, some 
of mu^ interest, beautifully desired lead ventilators 
for windows, fragments of glass, ke^s, a small pair of 
shears, a colour palette formed of a thin tablet of 
marble, etc., which were carefully inspected by the 
visitors. The moulded stones of different dates that 
had been uncovered were arranged according to their 
periods, and clearly labelled for the advantage of 
visitors. These wiU shortly be moved to the vestry 
of the parish church, where most of those of last year 
are already placed. — A short visit was also paid to the 
dosely adjacent parish church. It is built of mediaeval 
brick with stone facings. Rev. Dr. Cox briefly 
described it In the chancel are two Early English 
windows in the north wall, and on the opposite side 
is a small piscina drain of the same period. Dr. Cox 
believed that these thirteenth-century windows are in 
brickwork of the same date, and that they have not 
been rebuilt into it at some later period as others sup- 
pose. He said he was satisfied that there were three 
stages of brickwork in the edifice, which made it 
of exceptional interest — namely, thirteenth-century, 
fifteenth-century (the date of most of the building), 
and a general repair in 1706, the bricklayer's name of 
that date being recorded on a south buttress. The 
bricks of these three periods had all their own 
characteristics and shapes, and each of them differed 
firom their modem successors. — Mr. and Mrs. Beckitt 
kindly entertained the members to tea in their beauti- 
ful garden, and a most cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to them for their hospitality, and for Mr. 
Beckitt's kindness in putting up with all the incon- 
veniences that are necessarily connected with excava- 
tions on pasture-land. — On the motion of Dr. Cox, 
seconded by Mr. Bethell, Mr. Beckitt was elected an 
honorary life member. — The society are much to be 
congratulated on the success of their second annual 
meeting. The weather on both days was beautiful, 
the papers and explanatory remarks were good 
throughout, and the attendance has been roost satis- 
Victory, fully a hundred of the members being at 
Watton, whilst the roll of the society has been in- 
creased by the addition of about thirty- five new names. 
We understand that the winter meetings have been 
already planned, as well as two summer excursions in 
May ana July, and that the annual meeting for 1895 
will be held m September at Bridlington. 
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Some years ago the members of the Cumberland 

AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHiBO- 

LOGiCAL Society conceived the idea of a visit to the 
IsJe of Man, and the late Earl of Lonsdale proposed 
to take them there and back in his magnificent steam 
yacht, the Northumbrian The Earl's death and other 
drcumstances hindered the project from being carried 
Into execution, but the idea was never lost sight of, 
and in the spring of the present year communications 
were opened up with some of the leading Manx anti- 
quaries — the Rev. E. B. Savage, F.S. A. ; Mr. P. M. C. 
Kermode, F.S. A. (Scot.), and others, from whom the 
kindest assurances of welcome were received. Accord- 
ingly the long-deferred visit came off during September 
last, on the 24th of which month Chancellor Fei^son 
and some forty members of the Cumberland and 



Westmorland Society left Barrow for Douglas. The 
next three days were spent in exploring the island 
under the guidance of Mr. Deemster Gill, Mr. P. M. C. 
Kermode, and the Rev. S. A. P. Kermode, vicar of Kirk 
Onchan. By far the most interesting place visited 
was the Tynwald Hill, and Mr. Deemster Gill's lucid 
exposition of the constitution of the island, and of the 
method of promulgating in Manx and in English all 
new laws firom the Tynwald Hill was undoubtedly the 
gem of the whole meeting, and will not readily be for- 

fotten by those who were privileged to hear it. The 
)eemster first took the party to the church of St John 
the Baptist, a new building on an old site, whose 
dedication carries back that site as a place of worship 
to the days of the Beltane fires. The church is fitted 
up at once as church, and as a house of legislature 
and a court. Twenty-four seats and two massive 
tables, ranged in the space between the transepts, 
accommodate the twenty-four keys, while the Governor 
and his Council (the Upper House) sit at a table in 
front of the chancel-steps. The two Houses thus 
sitting together are the Tynwald Council. Should it 
be necessary, as it sometimes is, for them to sit apart, 
then the twenty-four keys go into the north transept. 
The proceedings always commence with prayer, for 
which there is a special service ; a procession is then 
formed and proceeds from the west noor of the church 
by a well-kept path, protected by a dwarf wall, which 
also surrounds the Tynwald Hill itself. The hill is 
scarped into four terraces, on which the party 
assembled to hear Deemster Gill ; in a clear and 
simple style he pointed out the essential characteristics 
of the Tynwala Government, viz. : (i) The open-air 
legislation, the last surviving memorial in any land of 
S^ndinavian rule ; and (2) the utter invalidity of any 
law until formally promulgated to the people from the 
Tynwald Hill. He further explainea the ceremony 
of promulgation as laid down m a document drawn 
up m 1417 for Sir John Stanley King, of Man, in a 
form which is followed to this day. He also pointed 
out that two other places in the island had been, very 
long ago, used as Tynwald Hills. At the conclusion 
of the Deemster's address, several questions were put 
to him, to which he kindly replied ; and Mr. H. S. 
Cowper, F.S. A., ouoted an instance of a supposed 
Tynwald Hill in Westmorland, at Low Fell Foot. 
Cnancellor Ferguson then expressed the society's 
grateful sense of the obligations the Deemster had put 
them under, and in doing so alluded to the open air 
assemblies of the free men of the cantons of Uri and 
Appenzell. — Great interest was taken by the party in 
the Manx crosses, and long detours were made to see 
as many as possible ; for this purpose Malew, Port 
St. Mary, Kirk Braddon, Kirk Michael, Kirk Onchan, 
Kirk Mangold, and other places were visited, and the 
crosses explained by Mr. P. M. C Kermode and the 
Rev. W. S. Calverley, F.S. A.; the former gentle- 
man's valuable catalogue of Manx crosses was much 
appreciated, and also the collection of casts gathered 
together by him in the Masonic Rooms at Ramsey. 
The Mai Lumkun Cross at Kirk Michael presents 
features which must be uniaue. A complete Ogham 
alphabet has been scratcheo on it by the mason for 
his guidance in carving the Ogham inscription on the 
back of the stone, which has on it also pro-Runic in- 
scriptions. Three of the crosses have on them 
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q)isodes from the Norse Sagas, the story of Sigurd 
Fafni's Bane. At Andreas and Jfurby Sigurd is repre- 
sented as slaying the dragon Fafni, and at Andreas 
and Malew as roasting on a spit the dragon's heart, 
cut into three gobbets, and as sucking his thumb, 
which he had burnt by touching the hot gobbets ; this 
enabled him to understand the language of the talk- 
ing birds, who warn him of the treachery intended 
by the sleeping dwarf Regan, whom Sigurd promptly 
shortens by a head. Mr. Kermode in his catalogue 
gives a list of eighty-four Manx crosses. The orna- 
mentation thereon of interlaced work is similar to that 
found in Cumberland, Westmorland, and North 
Lancashire ; but the crosses, owing to the material 
employed, look very different, and weather in quite 
a distinct way, the crosses on the mainland being of 
freestone, on the island of slate. — Ecclesiastical 
antiquities in the Isle of Man do not come to the 
front so much as in other districts. The parish 
churches are plain, neat, and unpretending, and of 
no apparent great antiquity ; only one, that of Kirk 
Maugold, has any mediaeval traces about it. Of 
church plate the Malew paten (r/rra, 1525), and the 
Jurby chalice (1523), are well known. The ruins of 
Rushen Abbey are a most perplexing maze, en- 
cumbered and confused by modern garden walls 
running diagonally across them, by a modem hotel 
and its many offices, by stables, and by a joiner's or 
cooper's shop. The building that is pointed out as 
the refectory runs the wrong way for a Cistercian 
establishment ; then there is a puzzling tower, where 
people say no tower should be, but it seems to have 
been the abbot's culverhouse. Peel Castle presents 
a remarkable combination of military and ecclesiastical 
structures, such as in England are found at Porchester 
and Dover. The east end of the ruined little cathedral 
of St. Germain's ranges with, and actually forms, a 
part of the wall of the fortress. In the centre of the 
area enclosed are the ruins of a very early church, 
dedicated to St. Patrick, with its belfry, a detached 
round tower, similar to those found in Scotland, 
standing close by. It is to be regretted that a mistake 
about tne hour deprived the party of the expected 
guidance of a local archaeologist, and they fell victims 
to the discourses of the resident and worthy curator, an 
ex-artilleryman, who told them of the ghostly Moddey 
Dhoa, or black dog, of Peveril of the Peak, and of 
Fenelia ; but the biting cold wind soon thinned his 
audience, and prevented a thorough examination of 
this tantalising combination of military and ecclesi- 
astical ruins. Rushen Castle was seen under much 
more favourable auspices, the visitors being received 
there and conducted round by the Attorney-General, 
Sir James Gell, assisted by Deemster Gill and Mr. 
Kermode. As Rushen Castle has always been 
occupied as fortress, residence, or prison, it is in 
capital condition. One of the curiosities of the place 
is a huge vault, access to which is gained by taking 
up the nags in the courtyard, and then digging a hole, 
and lifting a large stone, thus disclosing an aperture, 
into which a ladder is lowered. Most of the party 
descended into it, and many suggestions were made 
about its use. Chancellor Ferguson stoutly main- 
tained it was the castle cesspool, which seems to be 
proved by sluices leading from it towards the harbour. 
A praiseworthy attempt is being made to establish a 



museum in Rushen Castle. Among the exhibits is a 
Roman altar, No. 471 in the Corpus^ No. 680 in the 
Lapidofium SeptetUrionaU, The Chancellor at once 
challenged it as from EUenborough, in CamberUnd ; 
Sir James Gell and Mr. Deemster Gill asserted it was 
found in the island in St Mary's Church, Rushen ; 
but Mr. Kermode, in his catalogue of Manx crosses, 
says it was brought from Cumberland between 1725 
and 1 73 1. The first mention of this altar is in the 
appendix to Sandy Gordon's Itinerarium Septen- 
trionale. A letter, dated March 23, 1725-26, and 
printed there, expressly states it was found at Ellen- 
borough ; but the Corpus states it was at Castleton in 
1698. This matter wants clearing up. — The island 
abounds with prehistoric remains, and Mr. Kermode 
was indefatigable in pointing them out from the 
carriages, but neither time nor space would admit of 
more being inspected than was actually done ; indeed, 
many items on the programme had to be omitted for 
vrant of time, and yet the party worked hard — much 
too hard for comfort, starting sharp at 9 a.m. and not 
returning until 7.15 p.m., or on the last day 8.15 p.m. 
Under such circumstances the proposed evening meet- 
ings and papers mostly fell through. On the evening 
of the arrival in the island, Mr. W. G. CoUingwood 
read an important paper on *' Some Manx Names in 
Cumbria," and on one other evening the Chancellor 
read a few pages of an enormous paper on " Local 
Chapbooks.' That was all ; everything else was 
taken as read, and the visitors were too dead beaten 
to attempt to hold on the last evening a concluding 
meeting, and pass the votes of thanks their hosts and 
guides had so well deserved. The will must be 
taken for the deed, but the visitors hope to prove 
their gratitude by inducing the Manxmen to come 
over and see a selection of Cumbrian antiquities. 

«#^ «#^ ^ 

The Derbyshire ARCHiCOLOGiCAL and Natural 
History Society held an afternoon excursion on 
October 10, when the church of Sandiacre was visited, 
and described by the rector, Rev. D. Smith. The 
church of St Giles consists of a nave, a large chanoel, 
and west tower. The nave is late Norman ; the inner 
door of the south porch, a window each side of the 
nave, and the arch into the chancel, are all rich and 
but little altered examples of that style. The masonry, 
however, in various places in the nave gives obvious 
proof that the Dom^ay church of this parish was of 
stone. The lower part of the tower is Saxon, whilst 
the upper part is Early English, altered and added to 
about 1300, when the broached spire was erected. 
But the chief attraction of the church is the beautiful 
and spacious chancel of advanced Decorated, date 
circa 1 350. The windows have remarkably fine tiaoeiy, 
and are separated externally by lofty buttresses crowned 
with crockcted pinnacles. The parapet is pierced with 
quatrefoils. On the south side are three exceedingly 
nne sedilia and a piscina, under four high- points! 
canopies having dnquefoil cusping,and richly crocketed 
and finialed. A stone bench u^ to run along both 
sides of the chancel, but this feature was anhappily 
removed in 1855. On the floor of the nave is a 
marble slab thus quaintly inscribed : 

*' Young men this memoriale is here placed as well 
to put you in mind of your owne end as of the death 
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of John Manley (who lyes here interred) & of six 
more of his brothers & sisters sons and daughters of 
Wilughby Manley Gent & Prudence his wife all 
which departed this life before any of them attained 
the age of 12 years. 

" Whence leame that young as soone as old may die, 
Then lets all live for death prepairedly, 
Which that I may doe pray thee pray for mee, 
And reader I will doe tne like for thee. 

•* WiLUGHBY Manly." 

«#^ «#^ «#^ 

The members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
ARCHiCOLOGiCAL SOCIETY held an excursion in South 
Norfolk on September 27, when the party were con- 
ducted by the president (Sir Francis Boileau). The 
attendance was excellent. A start was made from 
Norwich Market Place at about ten o'clock, and the 
first halt was called at the site of the Roman station 
at Tasburgh, which comprises twenty-four acres, and 
has more or less well-defined boundaries on the 
northern, eastern, and southern sides, but on the 
western side there was evidently no other boundary 
than the river. The Rev. W. Hudson (hon. secre- 
tary) remarked that there had not been any sufficient 
discoveries of Roman remains here to make it likely 
that the camp was in any sense a Roman settlement. 
The excursionists next proceeded to the parish church, 
where they were received by the Rev. H. E. Preston, 
and Mr. Hudson pointed out that the most interesting 
object was the round tower, which is engraved in 
vol. xxiii. of Archaologia, At the church of St. Mary, 
Long Stratton, the visitors inspected the ** sexton's 
wheel," an open iron dual wheel 24 inches in diameter, 
each divided into eight sections, and each section 
adorned within on the periphery with a fleur de iys. 
Both wheels are bound together on one short axle, 
from which run narrow shafts to the circumference to 
meet in the handle by which the instrument was held. 
The Rev. W. H. Sewell, of Yaxley, in the course of 
an interesting paper, said that only two sextons' 
wheels were known— this at Stratton, and the other 
at Yaxley. This wheel was in former times occasion- 
ally used to determine the day from which to begin 
keeping the Lady Fast. There were two kinds of 
fasts observed in honour of the blessed Virgin — one 
movable, the other immovable. The latter was kept 
every Saturday. Tyndall referred to the Lady Fast 
in his Exposition of St. Matthew^ and to that allu- 
sion the Rev. Henry Walter appended a note, ex- 
plaining that the Lady Fast seemed to have been a 
species of penance, whether voluntary or enjoined, in 
which the penitent had the choice of either fasting 
ODoe a week for seven years on that day of the week 
on which Lady Day happened to fiUl, beginning his 
coarse firom that day, or of finishing his penance sooner 
by taking as many fasting days together which would 
amount to one whole year. There were six Lady 
Days in the year, the Conception, December 8 ; the 
Purification, February 2 ; Annunciation, March 25 ; 
Assumption, July 2 ; and Nativity, September 8. On 
which of the Lady Days was a person to begin fast- 
ing ? Recourse was either had to lot or to the sexton's 
wheel, and a string was fastened to each of six holes, 
three in each wheel, to indicate the six Lady Days on 



which fasting was to commence. When the wheel 
was revolving the person who wished to consult it 
had to try and catch one of the strings. Bent radii in 
each wheel prevented their making a complete revo- 
lution. Kirchmeyer, writing in a Latin poem of the 
worship of the Virgin, said : ** They keep a fast to 
Mary on a solemn day, which a wheel turned round 
and a thrown lot indicates. For every sexton hangs 
up his wheel in a church, marked round about with 
five or six days and with feasts throughout the whole 
year sacred to Mary. From each there hangs a long 
string to catch. If, therefore, a devotee of Mary 
comes and desires one day of the six to be given him 
by lot, the sexton makes the wheel revolve and bids 
the person catch the string as it goes round. Thus 
he knows the day on which to keep his stated fast" 
From Long Stratton the party drove to the church of 
St. Mary, Shelton, and were received by the Rev. C. 
B. Smith. Notes on the church, prepared by the 
Rev. B. J. Armstrong, of Heydon, were read by the 
Rev. W. Hudson. The writer gave some interesting 
particulars of the Shelton family, and stated that Ralf 
Shelton, who was born in 1430, built the beautiful 
nave of the church. The stone corbels still bear the 
well-known rebus of Sir Ralf Shelton, the letters 
** R. AF.," followed by the scallop shell and the tun. 
The most notable feature in the church is the ancient 
glass with which the three eastern windows are filled. 
The excursionists proceeded from Shelton to Hard- 
wick church, where there is the remnant of a round 
tower, and on the north wall of the aisle a fine fresco 
of St. Christopher. "A bedstead pew," formerly in 
the chancel, has been transported to the west end to 
serve as a vestry. The next place visited was Gawdy 
Hall, the seat of Mr. Sancroft Holmes, and rich with 
memorials of Archbishop Sancroft. Mr. Holmes read 
to the com{^)any some notes on the hall. It was not 
known when the building was erected, but in 1568 a 
book entitled The Histories of the Worthy Chrono- 
grapher Polybius, by Christopher Watson, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, was publbhed, and in it 
was a dedication **To the Right Worshipful Thomas 
Gawdy, Esq., from my chamber in your house at 
Gawdy Hall." Several objects of interest were ex- 
hibited. In the dining-room there is a portrait of 
Archbishop Sancroft, taken when he was thirty-four 
years old, by Leus ; of hb sister Alicia by the same 
artist ; and the Archbishop's clock and chair ; while 
in the library are his Bible, commonplace-book, 
pedigree of the Sancroil family (dating back to the 
time of Henry III.), and a medal commemorating the 
seven bishops being sent to the Tower. At Redenhall 
church the foUowmg paper was read by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Perowne : Redenhall is said to derive its 
name, which is common to the parish and the deanery, 
*'from Rada the Dane, who was lord in the time of 
Edward the Confessor." The first rector whose name 
is recorded was Sir Richard de Argentein, in 1264. 
In 131 1 Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, pre- 
sented to it, and at his death it fell to the share of his 
daughter Margaret, and was settled by the King's 
license and. the Pope's bull on the prioress and nuns 
of Bungav. In 1349 it was appropriated by the Bishop 
of Norwich to pay los. a year to each nun towards 
finding her clothes, and the Bishop and his successors, 
for all time, to nominate a vicar, whom the prioress 
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was bound to appoint. This arrangement as regards 
the patronage continues virtually to the present day ; 
for at the dissolution the Bungay Priory fell to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and he now presents the Bishop's 
nominee to the living. With the appointment of a 
vicar in 1349, the rectory house was ** parted." It 
was '* very larpe and moated in, with a great portal at 
the entrance, and '* the south half was assigned to 
the vicar." Of the demolition of this great house we 
have no records, but the field or meadow on which it 
stood in Wortwell Low Street is still in the glebe, and 
in 1883 the engineer engaged on the Ordnance Survey 
noticed there *' a faint track of the moat," and stated 
thai '' on referring to old maps the site of the building 
was shown, surrounded by a moat and occupied as a 
rectory." The existence of a priest's chamber over 
the vestry is still apparent, both in the second tier of 
windows and in traces of the floor. And our church- 
wardens' books, which have happily been preserved 
since 1 577, have an entry recording the removal of 
the chamber. The present church, which took the 
place of an earlier one, traces of which are said to 
nave been found in digging for a heating apparatus, 
was built by Thomas de Brotherton, of whom mention 
has already been made, in 131 1, the chancel being 
built by William de Newport, the then rector, whose 
tomb still remains in situ^ though sadly defaced and 
mutilated, in the chancel which he built. It originally 
bore an efligy of himself, habited, in canopy and in- 
scription, all in brass. But the brass, as is the case 
with every other tomb in the church, has been torn 
away, and the great slab itself, probably in an attempt 
to move it, has been hopelessly shattered and dis- 
figured. In Blomficld's time the inscription was 
legible, and he has happily preserved it. Adjoining 
it on the north is the tomb of a much later (1659) 
rector, "John Rant, a painful preacher of the Gospel 
at Redenhall-cum-Harleston," also injured. An altar- 
tomb and canopy, between the chancel and the Gawdy 
chapel, over which is suspended a helmet with vizor 
closed, probably the remains of a complete suit of 
armour on|;inally placed there, is almost certainly the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Gawdy, Knt., who, as the re- 
citers show, was buried here on December 12, 1588. 
One other slab, in the north aisle, deserves notice, as 
having had, in brass, two chalices upon it, as though 
two priests lay buried beneath it. The brass eagle is 
very fine, and has the peculiarity of being double- 
headed. (There is also a double-headed eagle on one 
of the bosses of the south clerestory. ) We have no 
record of how it came to us, but that we have had it 
for upwards of 300 years appears from an entry (fre- 
quently repeated in subsequent years) which appears 
in the churchwardens' accounts for 1588 : ** Payde to 
Thomas Buck for grease for the bells, and for skow- 
ringe the lecterne, xxiid." A similar entry, "for 
making clene the eagle," in 1656, disproves the tradi- 
tion that in the bad times it was thrown into the moat 
at Gawdy Hall to preserve it from the hands of the 
marauder. There is a yet more ancient eagle of oak 
standing in the chancel. The rood, we are told, was 
a remarkable one, and in 1506 Agnes Stanforth, of 
Wortwell, left in her will: "Item. My marrying 
ring to the goode roode of Redcnhall." But no trace 
of loft or staircase has been discovered, and of the 



screen there only remain the panels, with figures of 
the twelve Apostles preserved in the vestry. The 
noble tower was begun about the year 1460, and 
carried on as money came in, John de la Pole, Lord 
of Wingfield Castle, being a principal benefactor, and 
it was finished about 1520 by the then rector, Richard 
Shelton, whose rebus may be seen on the south-east 
pinnacle. The stone and flint-work of the west £skx 
especially deserve notice. In 16 16 the tower was 
struck by lightning, but not materially damaged. The 
date is preserved in the iron clamping on the north 
face of tne tower. There is a fine peal of eight bells, 
of which careful histories have been published. The 
tenor bell, the oldest of the present peal, is supposed 
to have been recast at Thetford about 15 14. The 
west doors are old, and have on one of them a horse- 
shoe and hammer, and on the other a horseshoe and 
pincers. It is conjectured that they were the gift 
of a guild of farriers, whose device accordingly they 
bear. 
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[Publishers are requested to be so good as ahve^s to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers,] 

The Pilgrim's Progress as John Bunyan wrote 
IT. With Introduction by Dr. John Brown. 
Elliot Stock. 

This is a fiicsimile reproduction of the first edition 
of the first part of Bunyan's immortal work, which 
was first published in 1678. Until recently this book 
was supposed to have been written during the author's 
twelve years' imprisonment in Bedford Gaol, but as 
this imprisonment ended in 1672, and the book was 
printed by "Nath. Ponder, at the Peacock in the 
roultrey, near Cornhill, 1678," the question arose 
why there was this long delay between the writing of 
the work and its publication. Dr. Brown's opinion 
is that the Pilgrim^s Progress, undoubtedly written 
when the author was in prison, was composed daring 
a second imprisonment of six months duration in 
1675-6. 

The first edition differs materially firom its suc- 
cessors, and is more racy in its expressions and fiu 
freer in the capriciousness of its spelling. It also 
lacks a variety of additional matter that was attached 
to subsequent issues. 

Only nve copies of the first edition are known to 
exist. One of these belonged to the late Mr. Holford, 
of Park Lane, and was purchased at Lord Vernon's 
sale ; another is in the Lenox Library, New York ; a 
third was bought for the British Museum in 1884 for 
;f 65 ; a fourth is in the possession of Mr. Nash, of 
Langley, near Slough ; whilst the fifth is the property 
of the publisher of this excellent facsimile edition. 
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Hbrtfordshirb during the Grbat Civil War 
AND THE Long Parliament. By Alfred 
Kingston, F.R.H.S. Small 410., pp. 212. 

In these pages Mr. Kingston gives fiill accounts of 
incidents during the Civil War and Commonwealth 
pertaining to the county of Hertford, selected from a 
variety of sources. There is a peat deal of diligently 
culled material in the book, but it is not well arranged. 
The awkward division of the pages into two small- 
print columns looks as if this was a reprint from a 
newspaper. Though there is no statement to this 
effect on the title-page or in the preface, we suppose 
this is the case, for the writer speaks of himself as a 
journalist. 

» * * 

Autograph Collecting : A Practical Manual for 
Amateurs and Historical Students. By Rev. 
H. T. Scott, M.D. Z. Upcoit Gill, Crown 
8vo., pp. 415. Numerous facsimiles. Price 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Scott has produced a thoroughly good and 
practical manual which ought to meet with a ready 
sale. There is no pursuit of its kind more interesting 
and gratifying, or that more readily repays zeal and 
perseverance than an intelligent collecting of auto- 
graphs. They possess the advantage of being readily 
arranged in a small compass, and at a comparatively 
small cost. They usually give considerable gratifica- 
tion to friends when they are exhibited, and they also 
incite to the study of history and biography, and 
arouse a healthy interest in past times and in present 
events. The general collector will glean everywhere 
— authors, painters, actors, politicians, etc— even of 
those comparatively undistinguished, and in time 
many of these specimens will be of value, and can be 
exchanged for others more suited, perhaps, to the par- 
ticular taste of the collector. 

An autograph letter, it should be remembered, is 
absolutely unique. There may be other letters, but 
none identical with it. Coins, china, postaee-stamps, 
books, engravings, and even pictures exist in quanti- 
ties, but this is never true of letters. " No antiquities 
or curiosities of any kind give so little trouble, or 
require so little care to preserve as autographs ; while 
no relics are so interesting, or, indeed, cany so much 
of the past about them. China is brittle ; it must be 
handl^, and alas I as a consequence, is frequently 
broken. Armour needs constant care and much 
expensive labour to defend it from rust ; coins tarnish ; 
most articles require space to display them, and are 
too heavy to be carried about ; but autographs, if 
defended from fire and damp and the careless hands 
of unappredative observers, require little or no super- 
vision. 

We are glad^ Mr. Scott draws emphatic attention to 
the absolute difference between a genuine autograph 
letter and a scrap extracted by the ordinary kind of 
autograph-hunter. A large collection of letters from 
very eminent men once came into the market, but 
when it was found they were almost all in answer to 
requests for autographs, they did not realize a price 
samdent to repay the postage they had cost ! A 
genuine spontaneous letter is worth quite four times as 
much as one drawn forth by a mere autograph-hunter. 



Some of the regular dealers refuse to buy at any price 
the extorted signatures. 

In Mr. Scott's pages almost every conceivable topic 
immediately relative to autograph collecting is plea- 
santly dealt with, and yet there is a wholesome 
absence of anything of the nature of padding. Among 
the subjects treated of are : Early letters and collec- 
tions ; Ashmole, Dup;dale, and Oldys ; destruction of 
writings ; celebrated collectors ; how to form and 
arrange a collection ; variation in prices ; definition of 
terms and common mistakes ; disappearance of letters, 
and the pursuit of special series ; unexpected dis- 
coveries, and lost and hidden autograpn treasures 
which may yet be recovered ; concerning franks ; 
forgeries, paper, ink, watermarks, and size of sheets 
of paper ; old styles of writings, changes in date, 
lithographs ; forgers and their dupes, literary hoaxes ; 
and a large collection of useful facsimiles for com- 
parison and reference. 

The last part of the book, which covers upwards of 
140 pages, consists of a comprehensive price-list of 
autographs at the present valuation of the dealers, and 
includes about 3,000 examples. From it we copy the 
present sale value of a few of the more interesting : 
Francis Bacon, ;^io los. ; Beethoven, £$ 5s. ; Bel- 
lingham, the assassin of Spencer Percival, £1 is. ; 
Jeremy Benthem, 15s. ; Thomas Bewick, Xz 3s. » 
Byron, £6 6s. ; William Camden (the father of 
English antiquaries), ;f 12 12s. ; Thomas Carlyle, 
£Z 35- ; Charles I., £2 los. ; Oliver Cromwell, £^ ; 
Daniel Defoe, ;^20 ; De Quincey, £2 los. ; Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, £2 $s. ; Queen Elizabeth, ;f 20 ; 
Earl of Essex (Elizabeth's favourite), £^ 4s. ; John 
Flamsteed, £1 5s. ; Charles James Fox, los. 6d. ; 
Benjamin Franklin, £6 6s. ; Garibaldi, 15s. ; David 
Garrick, £^ 4s. ; George IV., 4s. 6d. ; Henry VHI., 
£1 13s. 6d. ; William Hogarth, £^ 7s. ; Victor Hugo, 
I2s. ; Washington Irving, £1 is. ; John Keats, from 
;f 10 to £^7 ; Louis Kossuth, los. ; Charles Lamb, 
£^'i Sir Edwin Landseer, los. ; Louis XVI., 12s. ; 
Archbishop Magee, 2s. ; Cardinal Manning, 3s. 6d. ; 
Mary, Queen of Scots, £s%\ John Milton, ^^30; Sir 
Isaac Newton, £^ 4s. ; William Penn, £1$ 15s. ; 
Dr. Pusey, 6s. ; Sir Walter Raleigh, ;f 28 ; Robes- 
pierre, yfi 3s. ; Prince Rupert, £^ 15s. ; Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, £2^ ; Sydney Smith, los. ; W. M. 
Thackeray, ^4 4s. ; Anthony Trollope, 7s. 6d. ; 
Horace Walpole, £1 ; William Wilberforce, 5s. 

The value of autc^raphs of living statesmen, bishops, 
peers, men of letters, etc., vary from is. to 2s., save 
in very exceptional cases. Notwithstanding the very 
large correspondence constantly conducted by the late 
premier, Mr. Gladstone, his post -cards realize 2s. 6d., 
and his signed letters from 5s. to los. But the value of 
modem letters is in proportion to the questions of 
interest with which they deal. We have known one 
of Mr. Chamberlain's, M.P., containing strong refer- 
ences to his early poUtical convictions, fetch 2^i, but 
this was at a bazaar. 

* * * 

Psalm Mosaics. By Rev. A. Saunders Dyer, M.A., 
F.S.A. Elliot Stock. 
This is a biographical and historical commentary on 
the Psalms. The title is an apt one; there b no 
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originality of treatment, but a cunning and careful 
piecing together of the good thoughts of others on 
this ancient book of inspired songs. These 600 pages 
of clear, pleasant type may, with advantage, find a 
place on the shelves of many besides the professional 
theologians. 

^ « « 

The Oxford Chaucer. By Professor W. W. 
Skeat. Henry Frowde^ Clarendon Press, Vol. 
iv., demy 8vo., pp. xxxii, 667. Facsimile of 
Cambridge MS. Price 16s. 

The promised six volumes of the Oxford Chaucer 
continue to be issued with punctuality. The fourth 
consists mainly of the text of the ** Canterbury Tales," 
the introduction to them being given in the last part 
of the third volume. The text of this edition of the 
Tales is an entirely new one, which owes nothing to 
the very numerous printed editions which have pre- 
ceded It. It is based on the ** six-text" edition 
published by the Chaucer Society, supplemented by 
the reprint of the Harleian MS. of the same series. 
The early MSS. of the Tales are numerous. There 
are thirteen in the British Museum, fourteen at 
Oxford, six at Cambridge, one each at the libraries 
of Sion College, Lichfield Cathedral, Lincoln 
Cathedral, Glasgow, Paris, and Naples, and nine- 
teen in private hands — making fifty-nme in all. 

Further researches have brought to light some 
more of Chaucer's minor poems, which are printed 
in this issue as an appendix to those of the first 
volume. They are three in number, and are re- 
spectively entitled "Womanly Noblesse," "Com- 
plaint to my Mortal Foe," "Complaint to my 
Lode-sterre." 

This Oxford Chaucer is incomparably the most 
scholarly and complete that has yet been issued ; it 
is difficult to imagine how it can ever be surpassed. 

* * * 

The Monastic Church of Lestingham. By 
J. Charles Wall /ohn Sampson, York, Price 2s. 

This little book is a worthy memento of a famous 
and ever memorable church. We quite hope to see 
this church some day made the subject of a really 
good and exhaustive monograph ; but meanwhile 
this nicely-illustrated, well - printed, and carefully- 
written booklet b excellent so far as it goes. About 
our only quarrel with it is the spelling of the name — 
Lestingham instead of Lastingham, for the latter 
form has been so steadily used for many a long year 
that it seems a pity to try and bring back an older 
form. 

Mr. Wall finally sets the matter at rest as to the 
ancient Lastingham of Bede being at Lastingham and 
not at Kirkdale. An able man, the late Rev. D. H. 
Haigh, set this absurd theory going about thirty years 
ago, owing to his reading on a grave-cover built into 
the west wall of Kirkdale church runes that were 
supposed to say: "To the memory of i^thelwald, 
Cedd placed this stone." We are sure that Mr. 
Haigh did not intend to wander from the truth, but 
we saw this stone soon after this imaginary reading, 
and there were absolutely no runes on it whatever, 



and no trace of any having been obliterated after 
careful examination through a strong lens ! Mr. 
Hai|;h must have made confusion with ois notes when 
visiting n^any churches. But even if this inscription 
had been there it would have proved very little, and 
we hope that no more nonsense will be written or 
talked about the old Lastingham of St. Chad and 
Cedd being anywhere else but at Lastingham. 

The early monastery on this site was of wood or 
wattle, but before the death of Venerable Bede in 
735 a church of stone had been erected, into which 
the remains of St. Cedd, who had been buried out-of- 
doors, were translated and placed on the right of the 
altar. The Danes destroyed this church about 87a 
In 1078 some monks driven from Whitby began Uie 
restoration and reconstruction of the old church. 
This went on until 1088, when the monks removed 
to St. Mary's, York, and the incompleted fine 
Norman church became merely the parish church of 
the place. The ciypt beneath the chancel was long 
supposed to be earlier than the upper work, but every 
eenuine ecclesiologist can at once detect, as Mr. 
Walls does, the falsity of this view. The crjrpt 
in its main construction is precisely of the same 
early Norman style (1077-107^) as the work above. 
Mr. Wall, however, has failed to detect what is an 
absolute fact, and by far the most interesting feature 
of the place, namely, that parts of the four piers, as 
now standing, of the choir are Saxon, and pertain to 
the church devastated by the Danes and then repaired 
by the Whitby monks. Many of the stones of the 
crypt were hewn in Saxon days, and some portions 
of the outer walls are probably what were then 
standing. 

There is a slight mistake on page 76 ; it is said that 
" there are many scraps of Saxon ornamented stones 
worked into the fabric of the tower." For Saxoo 
read Norman, We know almost every stone of thb 
tower outside and in, and feel confident that there is 
not a single one showing Saxon ornamentation or 
moulding. 

Again, on p. 85, where there is a nice little illustra- 
tion of the early-shaped Elizabethan pewter flagon, 
so rarely seen, we cannot agree that it is of "no 
historical interest." 

The book is, however, on the whole very well done, 
is of a most commendable shape for the tourist's 
pocket. It merits a considerable sale. Lastingham 
IS well worth a pilgrimage ; it is fortunate in possess- 
ing a vicar. Rev. J. S. Salman, who loves and 
appreciates this retired village on the edge of the 
Whitby Moors, and who is an admirable custodian of 
by far the most interesting church in the whole of the 
great shire of York. To this little volume he writes 
a brief introduction. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN BATH -MUST IT BE 

LOST? 

I cut the following from the current issue of the 
SUmemason : 

"What Mr. C. Y. Sturge described in a con- 
temporary as * a rather bad piece of vandalism ' now 
appears to be imminent. *Many of your readers,' 
he writes, ' may be aware of the existence, in a little- 
frequented alley off the Strand, called Strand Lane, 
of an ancient Roman bath in perfect perservation, 
and still fed by the old natural springs by which it 
was supplied some 1,700 years ago. This bath 
happily is safe. Two or three years ago it passed 
into good private hands, and by the kindness of the 
proprietor can be viewed by the public any Saturday 
between eleven and twelve. But adjoining it is a 
larger and comparatively modem bath of white 
marble, which is said to have been built by the 
Earl of Essex, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
This bath was until quite lately in perfect order, and 
was still used for its original purpose. It measures, 
to the best of my recollection, some 10 feet or 12 feet 
in length, by perhaps 8 feet in breadth, and 5 feet in 
depth at the deepest part. It is fed by the same 
ancient spring as the Roman bath, the water in both 
being beautifully clear and cool — it is said that the 
temperature never rises above 45"*, even in summer, 
but that is certainly an exaggeration. Tlie bath holds 
about 25,000 gallons of water, which changes daily. 
Some time ago the Duke of Norfolk, who is the 
ground landlord of much of the property in the 
neighbourhood, acquired the freehold of the small 
private house in which the Earl of Essex's bath 
stood. This with some adjacent property was then 
let on a building lease, and the new Norfolk Hotel, 
with its striking terra -cotta facade fronting on to 
Surrey Street, has been built on the site, and is now 
approaching completion. The new hotel has been 
let in turn on a long lease. Unfortunately, nothing 
seems to have been said in the course of these trans- 
actions about the bath. The bath itself is still in situ, 
but the water is being used for common building pur- 
poses, and the whole is threatened with speedy de- 
struction. The future proprietress of the hotel, 
naturally enough, looks at the matter from a business 
point of view, and says she needs the space for a 
larder. She is, however, quite willing to listen to 
any representations that may be made from a proper 
quarter, provided her interest does not suffer. Will 
not Mr. Walter Besant or some member of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Monuments take the 
matter up ? Acts of what may be called unconscious 
vandalism are done ignorantly, and, so to say, inno- 
cently around us every day. In the present case, the 
Duke of Norfolk is probably entirely unaware that 
he recently parted with the control of one of the most 
interesting and beautiful relics of the Elizabethan 
period left in London. The lady who holds the 
underlease of the property had never so much as 



heard of the bath until her attention was called to its 
existence a dav or two ago. The masons, indeed, 
knew of it, and, when questioned about it, expressed 
a mild regret that it should go, but supposed it to be 
inevitable. It is thus that London s heritage is 
bartered away bit by bit under our very eyes, the 
batterers themselves scarcely knowing or troubling to 
inquire what it is they barter ! Is it too late to hold 
out a helping hand to save this interesting relic? 
TTie Duke of Norfolk is one of London's County 
Councillors. If the matter has indeed passed beyond 
his control, surely he will raise his voice to save an 
object of so much historic value to Londoners, his 
own private property, from destruction. The Essex 
bath is situated in the extreme comer of the hotel, 
and the small area which it covers could easily be 
detached, as to the basement only, from the hotel, 
and be reunited to the Roman bath property, from 
which it is distant only a few feet, and with which it 
was until recently in direct communication. The door- 
way which separated the two has only been bricked 
for a few weeks." 

I may say I have bathed in this threatened and 
most beautifully clear bath (through which there is a 
constant flow of icy cold water at the rate of— it is 
affirmed— ten tons a day) many times per annum, 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years, right up to 
the very time of its close to the public 

In all that long period I never remember having a 
fellow bather in the shape of an Englishman, although 
many times Americans have shared the enjoyment of 
the plunge with me. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 

September 1 1, 1894. 



VARNON BOWER— HIS BILL. 

Mensis Junij Anno Regis Jacobij et decimo septimo 
Anno dominij 1619 

Varnon Bower on of the officers of the prince his 
highnes wardrobe of bedes asketh alowance for 
takeinge doune makeinge clene and loadinge awaye 
all such wardrobe stufe as was used for his highnes 
service at Saint James & from thence sent to Greene- 
wige in which service himselfe his man their horses 
and fower laborers were imployed the space of fower 
(iayes wherefore hee asketh alowance and prayeth his 
bill may be rated by the ho*»' Sir Robert Carey Knight 
Chamberleine to the prince his highnes and payed by 
the Right Worthy Adam Newton Esquier his highnes 
Receiver generall .... xxi* iiij^ 

Ro: Cary 

I— 1-4 

The foregoing household account in 1619 of Charles, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King Charles I., is in my 
possession. The Queen had died on March 2, but 
was not buried until May 13— a delay which occa- 
sioned much criticism. It was said to have been due 
to the expense of mournings and the royal inapecuni- 
osity. There was no money to put the King and 
Prince's servants in the garb of grief. A courtier 
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wrote to an ambassador bluntly, stating that credit 
for so much black was not to be had ! (See Calender 
of State Papers^ domestic series, 1619-23, pp. 27, 37, 
41.) The Prince came to town before the funeral ; 
the King lay at Greenwich dangerously ill. Possibly 
the Prince's residence at St. James's and his subse- 
quent removal to Greenwich are to be referred to that 
occasion. Sir Robert Gary, who appears to have 
signed the account so as to pass it on for payment, 
had been appointed Ghamberlain to the Prince in 
1616. (See his i!/<r»wi>j,ed. 1808, pp. 153-54.) The 
Adam Newton, Esquire, of the account, afterwards 
Sir Adam, was the Prince's treasurer. {Calendar^ ut 
supray p. 222.) Perhaps some correspondent can 
favour me with further information about the docu- 
ment I should mention that the spellings of Tcuobi 
and dominiy each with a double i, are Mr. Varnon 
Bower's own. 

Geo. Neilson. 
34, Granby Terrace, Glasgow, 

October 5, 1894. 



Note to Publishers.-^ ff^ shall be partumlarfy 
obliged to publishers if they will ahvays state the price 
of books sent for review. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention^ but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS, 
would first write to the Editor statmgthe subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
" Antiquary " if of general interest ^ or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately^ or through the " Antiquary," to questions ^ 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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Readers of the Antiquary will, we trust, be 
pleased to learn, that with the New Year, 
several alterations and improvements will be 
introduced in the production of the maga- 
zine. In the first place, fresh and different 
paper will be used, which, having a smooth 
surface, will be better adapted for the clear 
printing of illustrations. The tone of the 
paper, however, will be the same as that 
hitherto used, so that the continuity of the 
new volumes with those which have pre- 
ceded them, will not be broken. The illus- 
trations, too, will be increased in number in 
regard to the proportion of letterpress, while 
the price of the magazine will be reduced to 
sixpence a month. These changes will, we 
are confident, commend themselves to our 
friends and subscribers. The chief desire 
of the managers of the magazine is, that 
the Antiquary may prove of more and more 
service to the student of archaeology, as 
time goes on. This it can only succeed in 
doing, by continuing to receive the cordial 
co-operation and assistance of its many friends 
and supporters. We shall rely on their help 
and support in the future, to make the new 
departure a success. 

V V V 

Seldom, probably, has a greater amount of 

nonsense been written in the newspapers 
than has lately been the case in connection 

VOU XXX. 



with the opening of the tumulus on Parliament 
Hill, which is popularly supposed to have 
been the burial-place of Queen Boadicea. It 
was a subject, with just enough of mystery 
and romance about it, to catch the public ear, 
and over it the penny-a-liner has simply run 
riot. The exploration of the tumulus, how- 
ever, has been a very proper act, and anti- 
quaries will recognise with gratitude the 
action of the London County Council in the 
matter. Although the notion that the 
remains of Queen Boadicea would be found 
was too absurd to be seriously entertained, 
there was, on the other hand, no reason why 
the opening of the mound might not result 
in some more or less important discovery. 
The direction of the investigation was placed 
in the competent hands of Mr. Charles 
Hercules Read, the Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Although the result has not 
realized the expectations of that section of 
the populace which looked for the disinter- 
ment of Queen Boadicea*s remains, accom- 
panied by countless archaeological treasures 
such as the world has seldom beheld, the 
investigation has not been wholly fruitless, 
for it has materially helped to determine the 
character of the tumulus. 

V V V 

We borrow the following account of the 

opening of the tumulus from the Times: "It 
need scarcely be said that the popular belief 
that this tumulus was the resting-place of 
the British Queen possesses no foundation in 
history, and is, in addition, very improbable. 
Dion Cassius, the only writer who gives any 
account of her burial, states that she was 
buried by the Britons with great splendour, 
and there can be little doubt that if his story 
is to be relied upon the interment took place 
within the limits of her own territory, and 
that the grave of Boadicea must be looked 
for rather in the eastern counties than the 
north side of London. A second theory, 
containing more elements of probability, is 
endorsed by Professor Hales. This is that a 
battle took place in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead, between the inhabitants of 
Verulamium and those of London, and that 
the bodies of the slain were heaped up and 
covered by a mound, possibly the tumulus 
now in question. The investigations now in 
progress have, however, proved conclusively 
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that if such a relic of the battle exists it is 
not on this spot So great a mass of human 
remains as would result from even a moderate 
number of slain could scarcely have dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace, either 
of bones or in the changed character of the 
soil. No such indications have been found 
in the body of the barrow, and a different 
explanation of its origin and purpose must be 
looked for. 

4p 4p 4p 

" The present condition of the tumulus is that 
of a nearly circular mound lying upon the 
slope of the hill towards Highgate Ponds, 
the centre being about ii feet above the 
surface-line. Around it is a ditch, ranging 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in depth, and having an 
old hedge upon its inner bank. This ditch 
there is some reason for believing to be 
of recent construction, and that the original 
ditch of the barrow was within the hedge, not 
outside it. The whole was enclosed by the 
County Council as soon as it became their 
property within a light iron fence, at the 
suggestion, we believe, of Sir John Lubbock. 
The diameter within the fence is about 
140 feet, but if the present ditch be modern, 
the original diameter would be 40 feet less. 
The only superficial peculiarity in the shape 
of the mound was that on the eastern and 
western sides the slope from the crown to the 
hedge was much less abrupt than on the 
north and south, and that, in fact, at those 
points there was a broad rib reaching to the 
hedge on either side. This feature raised the 
question whether, after all, the mound might 
not belong to the much rarer class of * long 
barrows,* memorials of a period even more 
remote than the introduction of bronze into 
Britain ; but up to the present no evidence 
has been forthcoming in support of this 
view. 

«fr ♦ «fr 
" The exploration has been conducted on the 
same lines as have been adopted for many 
years past by Canon Green v\ ell and by 
General Pitt- Rivers, though the more minute 
methods of recording discoveries used by the 
latter explorer are scarcely possible with 
public funds. The first and most consider- 
able excavation was a wide trench on the 
groundlevel from the south side of the 



mound. This trench, 16 feet in width, was 
driven well beyond the centre of the mound, 
and in cutting it several ' pockets ' of charcoal 
were discovered at various depths, but no 
traces of bone, human or of any other kind, 
were found among it, nor, what is even more 
remarkable, was there in any part of the 
trench a single flint implement or flake that 
could be considered the work of man. The 
most considerable of these deposits of char- 
coal was found upon the ground-level, and as 
nearly as possible under the centre of the 
barrow. Once the trench had passed the 
centre, the floor was probed for a possible 
cist or grave, and although the probing was 
not promising, it was considered safer to sink 
pits in the more probable spots. It was 
found, however, that the undisturbed clay 
was invariably met with at a depth of less 
than 2 feet from the floor of the trench, and 
the idea of finding an interment in the centre 
had to be abandoned. With the view of 
testing the construction of the rib-like exten- 
tions east and west, a cutting was made across 
the one at the east, and this revealed a 
curious change that had been made in the 
shape of the barrow. At a depth of slightly 
over 3 feet from the surface a black layer was 
cut through, containing fragments of Chinese 
porcelain, Dutch delft, and pieces of old 
tobacco-pipes, of the 'plague-pipe* descrip- 
tion. This layer, containing similar relics of 
a recent time, was also found within a feet of 
the crown in cutting the main trench, but on 
the east side only. The objects found, though 
of a very fragmentary character, may fairly be 
placed at the end of the seventeenth century, 
or perhaps a little later. It would therefore 
seem that at about that date a quantity of 
soil was thrown up on the eastern side of the 
mound, covering up these broken pots, and 
extending the edge of the tumulus in that 
direction. Thus the original centre of the 
mound would be so much further westwards 
than the apparent centre. The west side of 
the trench was accordingly cut away near the 
middle, but without any further discoveries 
being made. 

«fr 4» 4p 

** It will probably long be uncertain when 
mounds are investigated and neither an inter- 
ment nor evidences of human work are met 
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with, whether such a mound has ever con- 
tained a burial at all. In the present case, 
the balance of evidence leans rather towards 
the conclusion that it is a British barrow. It 
is undoubtedly of some considerable age in a 
modern sense. This is proved by the occur- 
rence of a regular layer containing relics 
dating back some two centuries. It is 
equally without doubt an artificial mound, 
from the mixture in it of the various strata 
composing the ground around it. The 
absence of bones is by no means conclusive. 
It is due, in Canon Green well's words, *to 
the entire decay of the skeleton, in cases 
where no weapon, implement, ornament, or 
vase has accompanied the body.' The 
presence of the charcoal through the mound 
also connects it intimately with ancient 
British interments ; in them it appears to be 
a constant accompaniment to unburied 
bodies. Thus, with the present evidence, 
there is ground for believing that * Boadicea's 
tomb ' is probably an ancient British burial- 
place, no doubt hundreds of years older than 
her time, and the London County Council 
may feel satisfied that their small grant has 
not been expended in vain. Mr. C. H. 
Read, F.S.A., who has superintended the 
work throughout, has been assisted by 
Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., whose knowledge 
of geology as well as archaeology has been of 
great value." 

4p 4p 4* 

A large stone of cylindrical shape, with letter- 
ing at each end, was recently noticed in the 
b^ of the river Petterill, below Gallows Hill, 
Carlisle. On being hauled out, it proved 
to be a Roman milestone that had been 
inverted and re-used, thus accounting for the 
two inscriptions. The stone is 6 feet long, 
cylindrical, with a rough face worked down 
one side. 

V V V 

The earlier inscription, so far as at present 
deciphered, is : 

IMP CM. 
AVR MAS 

CASAVSIO PF 
INVICTO AVG. 

There is some doubt about the last three 
letters of the second line. One would have 
expected val, a^ the name of the Emperor 



Carausius was Marcus Aurelius Valerius 
Carausius. The supposed m may be some 
ligatured letters ; the a is a certainty. In- 
scriptions to this Emperor are very rare 
indeed. Possibly this is unique. The in- 
scription at the other end is : 

flval 

CONS 
TANT 
NO NOB 
CAES 

If the letter commencing the fourth line is n, 
the Emperor will be Constantine the Great, 
before he assumed the title of Maximus, the 
I being either broken off at the edge or 
ligatured with the t. But it has been read 
PI ( Pio), and the Emperor might be Constan- 
tius, he and iConstantinus Maximus being 
both Flavius Valerius. But it is not certain 
that either was styled Pius. Romans fre- 
quently honoured a new or favourite Emperor 
by dedicating new milestones to him; so 
sometimes six or seven milestones, all 
dedicated to different Emperors, may occur at 
one place. Sometimes, as at Port Talbot, at 
Castleford, and here, they inverted and re- 
used an old stone. The new stone has 
at present yielded no information as to mile- 
age, but the Carausius inscription appears to 
have been much longer, and to have been 
destroyed. It is probable that the four lines 
that remain were set in a socket when the 
stone was inverted, while those that followed, 
being above the socket and upside down, 
were erased. There is no trace of any con- 
tinuation of the other inscription. This stone 
marked the first mile out of Carlisle, on the 
road to York and London, and lias probably 
been rolled into the Petterill from the top of 
the Gallows Hill. Squeezes have been sent 
to Mr. Haverfield. 

4p 4* 4p 

Another Roman inscribed stone has also 
been found, or rather refound, near Carlisle. 
It was first found in the West Walls, Carlisle, 
in 1828, and is recorded by the Rev. John 
Hodgson, in his History of Northumberland^ 
as in possession of his brother Christopher, 
and the account was copied by Dr. Bruce 
into the Lapidarium ; but the stone itself has 
long been lost. It has just been refound 
among a heap of stones lying in a shrubbery 

R 2 
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in the garden at Newby Grange, some five 
miles east of Carlisle, and must have been 
there twenty or thirty years. It reads : 

[d] m. 

avr senecita. 

v. an. xx(?) ivl 

FORTV // 

The rest is broken oflf, and was missing in 
1828, and what is left is now broken into two. 
A son of Christopher Hodgson was the 
architect of Newby Grange, and he probably 
gave this stone to its then owner, the late 
W. N. Hodgson, M.P. These fragments and 
the milestones are now in Tullie House, 
Carlisle, where also have been sent two 
curious harpoon heads of bone, each about a 
foot long, and found near Newby Grange 
about seventeen years ago in a boggy field, 
which is full of trunks of trees. It has been 
suggested this field contains a cranoge, and 
search will be made next spring with a view 
of deciding this conjecture. 

•fr «fr ♦ 

A curious find occurred in Tullie House, A 
small bronze figure was found in a box of 
supposed rubbish from the old museum. On 
a paper label pasted in the back it is marked 
Xf>ovo; and Saturnus. The figure represents 
an old bald-headed man, and on his chest 
are arranged six letters which it has been 
suggested are Etruscan, and that they should 
be read : 

K N 
R U 

u s — or Crunus. 

Saturn was an Etruscan deity, but the 
writer does not know what the Etruscans 
called him. 

4» 4» ♦ 

While making alterations in Packington 
Church, Leicestershire, a little time ago, 
some memorial stones were found under 
the brick floor at the north-east end of the 
north aisle of the nave. This part of the 
church had been previously covered by pews. 
Among the memorials so discovered, is one 
of the greater portion of a brass represent- 
ing the figure of a priest, habited in a 
loose and flowing surplice with wide sleeves, 
which is shown as worn over a cassock. 



Over the surplice is a fur almuce, with two 
long tails hanging siole-wise in front Un- 
fortunately the head is gone, neither is there 
any inscription left to tell whom the brass 
represents. There should, however, be no 
great difliculty in ascertaining this, as the fur 
almuce in all probability indicates, that the 
person whose effigy is thus depicted, was 
a canon or dignitary of some cathedral or 
collegiate church. The limits of date would 
seem, from the illustration given in the 
Leicester and Rutland Notes and Queries^ 
part xxi., to be, roughly speaking, between 
1450 — 1550. What incumbent of Packing- 
ton within those limits held canonical rank ? 
This ascertained, the identity of the priest 
would in all probability be accurately zsGa- 
tained. The other memorial stones were 
mostly of a later date, and belong to members 
of the Leeson family, at one time resident in 
the parish. 

4* 4* 4p 

Speaking of the discovery of this brass, we 
may also mention that of another recently 
found at Otterden Church, Kent. The 
Otterden brass represents Sir Thomas St 
Leger, knight, who died in 1408. It shows 
a full-length figure of a knight in armour. 
There is also a marginal legend, nearly 
perfect, but two shields of arms are missing 
from the slab. Otterden Church was rebuilt 
in 1753-54, and the brass, then hidden, was 
unrecorded, and was only brought to light 
during some alterations in the church last 
September. An illustration of it is given 
in our contemporary, the Reliquaryy for 
October, 1894, accompanied by a description 
written by Canon Scott Robertson, the Rector 
of Otterden, and Secretary of the Kent 
Archaeological Society. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Among the different archaeological works, 
new editions of which may be looked for 
shortly, is that of Old English Plate, by 
Mr. Wilfred Cripps, C.B., F.S.A. The fifth 
edition will, we are informed, be soon in the 
hands of the public. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that any work on an antiquarian 
subject is so successfiil as Mr. Cripps's work 
has been, and we cordially congratulate the 
author on this fresh evidence of the continued 
prosperity of this standard work. 
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A very curious small carved stone has been 
unearthed on a farm at Towie, Aberdeenshire. 
It measures 3^ inches across the broadest 
part, and is about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. The material appears to be a 
black slate, and both sides of the stone are 
covered with carving, but, as it is a broken 
fragment of a larger object, it is not easy 
to explain what its use has been. From the 
illustration of it which is given in Scottish 
Notes and Queries for last month, it looks as 
if it may have been a portion of a mould. 
On one side are two hearts, some doubtful 
central figure, a bird, and a snake. The 
other side has been covered with a wheel 
device. The stone will, no doubt, receive 
the attention from antiquaries which it un- 
doubtedly seems to merit 

♦ 4» 4* 

In the Antiquary for October, we recorded 
the local efforts which are being made in the 
old Sussex cinque port town of Rye, to rescue 
and save from demolition many of the relics 
of its former days of prosperity and import- 
ance. We have since received an auctioneer's 
notice for the sale, on October 31, of the 
former Mermaid Inn, a well-known ancient 
hostelry of the town, which was turned into 
private dwellings in the middle of last 
century. Perhaps for the benefit of the 
archaeologist of the future, we may as well 
put on record the exact description in the 
auctioneer's notice : 

"Lot I. — All that desirable freehold pro- 
perty formerly known as the Mermaid Inn, 
but now forming 36 and 37, Mermaid Street, 
with two cottages adjoining in the rear. 
No. 36 contains two front sitting-rooms, 
large kitchen (with old oak panelling and 
ancient stone mantelpiece, ornamented with 
Tudor roses), washhouse, three pantries, 
larder and large cellar, large bedroom (with 
old Dutch-tile fireplace), and five other rooms 
upstairs, and extensive garrets, together with 
a capital walled-in garden in Mermaid Yard, 
about 45 feet by 35 feet, and let to Captain 
Booth at a weekly rent amounting to 
^17 IIS. per annum. No. 37 contains two 
sitting and three bed rooms, washhouse, 
pantry, and coal-cellar, at present unoccu- 
pied, but when let commanding a rent 
amounting to ;^9 15s. a year. Also two 



cottages adjoining in the rear, one contain- 
ing living-room (with old oak panellings), 
pantry, coal-cupboard, cellar, closet, and two 
bedrooms (one with old oak panellings) ; and 
the other containing living-room, washhouse, 
pantry, coal-cellar, two bedrooms, and two 
closets. These are both at present un- 
occupied, but when let the rents amounted 
to ;£'i4 6s. a year, making the full rent of 
this lot when fully let J[^^\ 12s. per annum. 
This lot has a frontage to Mermaid Street of 
50 feet, and a depth of 66 feet, exclusive of 
the garden. The auctioneers desire to call 
the special attention of archaeologists and 
other gentlemen to this very historical house, 
which was probably erected not later than 
the fourteenth century. For a great number 
of years it was the principal hostelry of the 
town, having ceasecl as an inn since about 
1760. A token bearing the sign of the 
* Mermaide Inn,' and the stables and the 
yard on the reverse, was struck about 1650. 
Jeake, Holloway, and other historians all 
draw attention to this house in their works, 
and especially to the carved oak panelling, 
which, according to the Sussex Archaeological 
Society's Works (voL xxxix ), is of the Tudor 
period, and this, with the Tudor mantelpiece 
and genuine old Dutch tiling, would, if re- 
moved, be of very considerable value. Apart 
from this the property is worthy the attention 
of private investors, as with very little trouble 
the fine old kitchen could readily be adapted 
into an artist's studio, or similar apartment, 
possessing as it does a good northern light." 

♦ 4» 4» 

We have not learnt the result of the auction, 
but we earnestly hope that the building will 
be preserved as a whole, and that no such 
vandalism as that suggested by the auctioneer 
for the removal of any of the fittings of the 
house, will be permitted. 

V V V 

We regret to learn that it has been found, 
on close examination, that the Parthenon at 
Athens has received most serious injury from 
the earthquakes which occurred in Greece 
last spring. After the earthquakes (for it 
will be remembered there were several) a 
committee was appointed to make an investi- 
gation into the condition of the Parthenon. 
On careful examination the committee dis- 
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The announcement of the immediate publi- 
cation of a new edition, in exact facsimile, 
of John Ogilby's large Map of the City of 
London, dated 1677, is likely to interest 
archaeologists generally, and those of the 
Metropolis in particular. The facsimile 
forms part of an extra series of publi- 
cations by the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, and is edited by the 
hon. secretary of the society, Mr. C. Welch, 
F.SA John Ogilby, "His Majesty's Cos- 
mographer,'' states that in his map all the 
streets, lanes, alleys, courts, yards, churches, 
halls, and houses are actually surveyed and 
delineated. The present editor has, we 
understand, added a comprehensive intro- 
duction, giving a biography of John Ogilby 
and many valuable details respecting the 
map, as well as a facsimile of the key, thus 
making the work complete. Ogilby's map 
was practically the earliest survey of London, 
all that preceded it (except Hollar's view, 
which gives details of the bank of the river) 
being mere bird's-eye views. Nothing like it 
was attempted till the Ordnance Survey was 
made in this century ; it was drawn at a most 
interesting period, when the city had lately 
passed through a crisis, viz., the Great Fire, 
and was being reconstructed by Sir Chris- 
to()her Wren with but little departure from 
the plan of the old city. London of 1677 
possessed many buildings dating from the 
\f iddle Ages, old landmarks and links with 
:he past which have since been swept away. 
The city was then confined within narrow 
imits ; green fields and pleasant gardens 
•xisted within a few minutes' walk of St. 
^aul's, and the suburban houses of the 
lobOity lined the Strand. 



^*he key to the map, which is supplied with 
copious index, contains much curious and 
iteresting information likely to be useful to 
ntiquaries and historians. It was printed " at 
le author's house in White Fryers " in 1677, 
id the only copy known is preserved at the 
ritish Museum. In addition to a brief 
xount of London and the then existing 
stitutions of the Metropolis, there is a list 
streets, numbered so that they may be 
sily found on the map. Another table, 
«ring the names of churches, public 



buildings, houses (often with the distin- 
guishing sign or the name of occupier) com- 
pletes the key. The map is printed in 
twenty folio sheets and enclosed in a port- 
folio, and the key is reproduced in the exact 
size of the original, which is small ledger 
folio. The new edition has been admirably 
reproduced and ably edited. The printers 
are Messrs. Blades, East and Blades. 

4p 4p •fr 

Ignorance, on the part of those who drafted the 
much-vaunted Parish Councils Act, regarding 
the topographical divisions in the North of 
England will have a curious and unexpected 
result. Some knowledge of archaeology and 
topography is, it would seem, indispensable, 
even in these everyday matters. The Act 
takes effect this month, but in a great part 
of the North of England — perhaps in the 
greater part — it will remain a dead letter, 
owing to the ignorant mistake which has 
been made. In the north most ancient 
parishes are composed of a number of 
small "townships." This seems to have 
been unknown to the compilers of the Act, 
who, it is to be presumed, belong to the 
South, where the " township " is practically 
unknown. The new Act miscalls all the 
townships " parishes," thus disintegrating 
the actual parish into a number of its snull 
component parts, very few of which have 
a population sufficiently large to entitle 
them to a parish council under the Act. 
On the other hand, had the real parishes 
been dealt with in their entirety, nearly the 
whole of the ground would have been 
covered by a network of councils. The 
practical result of the blunder is well shown 
by its effect in two unions of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire — those of Thirsk and 
Northallerton. In the former union, only 
eight so-called " parishes '' (the actual town- 
ships) will be entitled to parish councils, out 
of a total of forty-two; in Northallerton 
Union only seven, out of a total of forty- 
three. Much the same holds good through- 
out. The Antiquary is, of course, in no way 
concerned with the practical side of the 
matter; but it is not without interest to note 
the result of what, if it is not a piece of 
stupid bungling, must be attributed to a 
contemptuous desire to aim a blow at the 
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covered that the building had been most 
seriously injured, and that consequently there 
is great danger in allowing it to remain in its 
present condition. The committee, there- 
fore, in issuing their report, recommended 
that immediate steps should be taken to 
strengthen the Parthenon. The Archaeo- 
logical Society of Athens, at a meeting 
recently called to consider the report of 
the committee, voted an unlimited sum for 
the purpose of strengthening the building in 
every possible manner. 

4? 4? 4? 
During the excavation of the site for a repair- 
ing slip, now in course of construction near 
the mouth of the river Blackwater, on Lough 
Neagh, Ireland, the workmen came upon an 
ancient boat, which was found embedded 
under 5 feet of dense black bog. The boat 
is 23 feet in length, and 4 feet in width, and 
tapers to 2 feet 9 inches at each end. It 
has been formed out of a piece of solid oak, 
the foot-rests for the oarsmen and the grooves 
for the oars being all left in the solid material. 
The boat is not of the ordinary canoe type, 
like several others which have been found at 
IiOugh Neagh. It seems to belong to a very 
remote date, and, we are glad to learn, that 
the Navigation Board are anxious that it 
should be placed in one of the national 
museums. Remains of one p^T of oars 
were also found in the boat, but in a very 
decayed condition. 

4? •fr •fr 
Several of the newspapers have mentioned 
that Dr. Kennion, the recently-appointed 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, was enthroned 
in Wells Cathedral before having done 
homage to the Queen on his translation, 
and that this was so by special favour of 
her Majesty the Queen. Such an item of 
ecclesiastical news would not be recorded 
here, were it not that it appears to be the 
first occasion for many centuries that an 
English bishop has been enthroned prior to 
doing homage to the Sovereign. We are open 
to correction, but we believe it would be 
necessary to go back to the days of the 
Plantagenet kings to discover another 
instance of such an event. This being so, 
it seems not unfitting to notice the occur- 
ence in the Antiquary, We shall, of course, 



be glad to hear if we are wrongly informed 
in this matter. 

4p 4p 4p 

Many wonderful things, no doubt, have been 
done in the present day in the matter of 
church " restoration " ; but we doubt whether 
anything can be found to equal the following, 
which we quote from a local newspaper, 
describing the reopening of a church in 
Wales after its recent " restoration *' : 

" The restoration which has been carried 
out has completely altered the appearance of 
the church. The dark stain on the pews, 
and the huge structure serving as a reading- 
desk, which bestrode half the church, gave it 
a gloomy, heavy, and disproportionate ap- 
pearance. The pews and all the woodwork 
have now been painted in light emerald 
green, lined with gold, and a new reading- 
desk is small and light. The walls have 
been coloured salmon-pink by three coatings 
of calcarium, while the rafters and couples of 
the roof have been treated with boiled oil, 
and the spaces between whitewashed. A 
dado, painted in oil of maroon colour, sur- 
mounted with a pretty design, runs all round 
the church, rising about 2 feet above the 
tops of the pews. . . . The general effect is 
very pleasing." 

^ ^ ^ 

Whether the effect is so "very pleasing" 
we take leave to doubt ; but it is satisfactory 
to learn that at the opening services "the 
singing was unusually good and hearty, and 
the performance of the anthem on Wednes- 
day evening was pronounced by competent 
judges to be excellent for the precision and 
sweetness of the rendering." With pews of 
emerald green, lined with gold, and walls of 
salmon-pink, what else could it be ? But to 
be serious. Is no restraint ever to be placed 
on the vagaries of the church "restorer"? 
In this case little actual harm seems to have 
been done to the fabric ; but that was merely 
an accidental piece of good-luck. In no 
other civilized country but our own, would 
ignorant people be allowed to tinker vener- 
able and historical buildings, such as our 
ancient parish churches, in this wild fashion. 
There ought to be some means taken for 
controlling the mischief. We need a compe- 
tent Censor of Church Restoration. 
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The announcement of the immediate publi- 
cation of a new edition, in exact facsimile, 
of John Ogilby's large Map of the City of 
London, dated 1677, is likely to interest 
archaeologists generally, and those of the 
Metropolis in particular. The facsimile 
forms part of an extra series of publi- 
cations by the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, and is edited by the 
hon. secretary of the society, Mr. C. Welch, 
F.S.A. John Ogilby, **His Majesty's Cos- 
mographer," states that in his map all the 
streets, lanes, alleys, courts, yards, churches, 
halls, and houses are actually surveyed and 
delineated. The present editor has, we 
understand, added a comprehensive intro- 
duction, giving a biography of John Ogilby 
and many valuable details respecting the 
map, as well as a facsimile of the key, thus 
making the work complete. Ogilby's map 
was practically the earliest survey of London, 
all that preceded it (except Hollar's view, 
which gives details of the bank of the river) 
being mere bird's-eye views. Nothing like it 
was attempted till the Ordnance Survey was 
made in this century ; it was drawn at a most 
interesting period, when the city had lately 
passed through a crisis, viz., the Great Fire, 
and was being reconstructed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren with but little departure from 
the plan of the old city. London of 1677 
possessed many buildings dating from the 
Middle Ages, old landmarks and links with 
the past which have since been swept away. 
The city was then confined within narrow 
limits; green fields and pleasant gardens 
existed within a few minutes' walk of St. 
Paul's, and the suburban houses of the 
nobility lined the Strand. 

4p 4p "t" 

The key to the map, which is supplied with 
a copious index, contains much curious and 
interesting information likely to be useful to 
antiquaries and historians. It was printed " at 
the author's house in White Fryers " in 1677, 
and the only copy known is preserved at the 
British Museum. In addition to a brief 
account of London and the then existing 
institutions of the Metropolis, there is a list 
of streets, numbered so that they may be 
easily found on the map. Another table, 
giving the names of churches, public 



buildings, houses (often with the distin- 
guishing sign or the name of occupier) com- 
pletes the key. The map is printed in 
twenty folio sheets and enclosed in a port- 
folio, and the key is reproduced in the exact 
size of the original, which is small ledger 
folio. The new edition has been admirably 
reproduced and ably edited. The printers 
are Messrs. Blades, East and Blades. 

4p 4? 4? 

Ignorance, on the part of those who drafted the 
much-vaunted Parish Councils Act, regarding 
the topographical divisions in the North of 
England will have a curious and unexpected 
result. Some knowledge of archaeology and 
topography is, it would seem, indispensable, 
even in these everyday matters. The Act 
takes effect this month, but in a great part 
of the North of England — perhaps in the 
greater part — it will remain a dead letter, 
owing to the ignorant mistake which has 
been made. In the north most ancient 
parishes are composed of a number of 
small "townships." This seems to have 
been unknown to the compilers of the Act, 
who, it is to be presumed, belong to the 
South, where the " township " is practically 
unknown. The new Act miscalls all the 
townships "parishes," thus disintegrating 
the actual parish into a number of its small 
component parts, very few of which have 
a population sufficiently large to entitle 
them to a parish council under the Act. 
On the other hand, had the real parishes 
been dealt with in their entirety, nearly the 
whole of the ground would have been 
covered by a network of councils. The 
practical result of the blunder is well shown 
by its effect in two unions of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire — those of Thirsk and 
Northallerton. In the former union, only 
eight so-called " parishes " (the actual town- 
ships) will be entitled to parish councils, out 
of a total of forty-two; in Northallerton 
Union only seven, out of a total of forty- 
three. Much the same holds good through- 
out. The Antiquary is, of course, in no way 
concerned with the practical side of the 
matter ; but it is not without interest to note 
the result of what, if it is not a piece of 
stupid bungling, must be attributed to a 
contemptuous desire to aim a blow at the 
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old divisions of the country, because, forsooth, 
the ancient parish was ecclesiastical, rather 
than secular, in its origin. 

4? 4? 4p 
A correspondent complains in a local paper 
that St Oswald's Well at Oswestry has been 
disfigured by being boxed up in shabby 
brown boards, and converted into an 
ordinary pump, the sculptured figure (of 
St. Oswald ?) being hidden. He also com- 
plains that the base of an ancient cross at 
Oswestry has been filled with cement, and 
changed into a meaningless boulder. 

4? 'J? 4? 
The Rev. J. N. Dalton, C.B., F.S.A., one 
of the Canons of Windsor, is at present 
engaged in editing the statutes of that 
church for the Dean and Chapter. The 
foundation of the Royal Free Chapel of 
St. George and St Edward at Windsor 
originally consisted of thirteen canons (now 
reduced to five), one of whom was and is 
dean or warden, two of the others being 
precentor and treasurer respectively ; thirteen 
(now reduced to four) priest- vicars, or minor 
canons ; four (now increased to twelve) 
clerks ; six (now increased to twenty-four) 
choristers; and twenty-six (now reduced to 
eighteen) poor knights. This college of 
canons, priests, clerks, and poor knights 
has statutes given by William de Edington, 
Bishop of Winchester (under license of 
Clement VI., dated at Avignon, Novem- 
ber 30, 1350), with the assent of Robert 
Wyvill, Bishop of Salisbury, and the chapter 
of that church, Windsor being then within 
that diocese. The statutes consist of fifty- 
four chapters, and, it need scarcely be pointed 
out, contain a great deal of exceedingly 
interesting and curious matter, owing to the 
unique character of the regal foundation with 
which they deal. 

CM MA A% 

Mr. J. Willis Clark, F.S.A., the Registrary of 
the University of Cambridge, announces a 
discovery in Jesus Lane in that town. He 
says ; " As the workmen were digging the 
foundations of the new meeting-house for 
the Society of Friends, at the corner of Jesus 
Lane and Park Street, they came upon an 
arched passage, formed by blocks of dressed 
stone, regularly built and carefully finished. 



On descending into it, it was found to be 
6 feet high by 4 feet 6 inches wide. Some 
of the blocks of stone of which it is built are 
3 feet long by about 10 inches high, others 
rather smaller. This passage has a south- 
easterly direction, with a length of 32 feet 
At the farthest end it has once been closed 
by a door, or blocked by planking, as is 
proved by the remains of a stout post still to 
be seen on each side. 

4p 4* ♦ 

" Beyond this point the passage is prolonged, 
but its character is wholly different It there 
becomes an ordinary brick drain, 4 feet high 
by 2 feet wide. The direction of this drain 
appears to be the same as that of the broader 
portion. It was explored for about 100 
yards by one of the workmen, and measured 
by him with an 8-foot rod. At the furthest 
point he reached he heard the noise of 
vehicles above his head, which he very 
naturally concluded to be passing through 
Hobson Street or King Street, probably. 

^ ^ ^ 
" What was the destination of these passages ? 
There can be no doubt that the portion 
underlying Jesus Lane was built as a bridge 
to carry the roadway over the watercourse 
called the King's Ditch, because con- 
structed by King Henry III. in 1268. We 
may, I think, refer this bridge to a tolerably 
early date, probably soon after the digging of 
the ditch, because it is not probable that the 
townspeople would have allowed the traffic 
to have been impeded for any length of time 
by such an obstacle. What we call Jesus 
Lane must have been quite as important a 
thoroughfare in those days as it is at present, 
because it led to the great monastery at 
Barnwell, and to Stourbridge Fair, one of the 
most important marts of the Middle Ages. 
The earliest plan of Cambridge, that by 
Richard Lyne, dated 1574, shows the water 
of the King's Ditch passing under a bridge 
in this very place. In process of time, when 
the ditch had dried up, or been diverted 
somewhat from its original channel, the vault 
was used, I conjecture, as a cellar, and the 
southern end of it was blocked up by some 
woodwork, fragments of which still remain. 
The length, 32 feet, corresponds exactly with 
the breadth of Jesus Lane. 
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" The original use of the second passage or 
drain is not so readily determined. Its 
direction, however, across the garden of 
Sidney Sussex College, and nearly coinciding 
with that of the King's Ditch, seems to me 
to indicate that it was possibly used to convey 
fresh water into the ditch — perhaps an over- 
flow from Hobson's Conduit. If this view 
be correct, it is possible that the wooden 
posts above mentioned may be the remains 
of a sluice, used to regulate the supply of 
water into the ditch. It would be desirable 
to trace this drain with greater accuracy than 
has been hitherto possible. Such discoveries 
as these may not be very important in them- 
selves, but, taken one with another, they help 
us to understand the ancient topography of 
our town." 

4p •fr •fr 

We quote the following paragraph from a 
recent number of a Church newspaper, and 
we think the indignation of a good many 
people will be pretty sternly roused by it : 
"An interesting relic has just been handed 
over to the authorities of St. Paul's Church, 
Worthing. The Bishop of Chichester, it 
will be within the knowledge of Church- 
people, has presented the cathedral with a 
new font in memory of his wife, with the 
result that there was placed at the disposal 
of the dean and chapter the font which has 
been used in the cathedral since, it is calcu- 
lated, the fifteenth century. The font is a 
solid block of old Purbeck marble, and the 
old pedestal which came with it from 
Chichester has been re-carved to bear the 
basin in the Worthing church, to which the 
dean and chapter have presented the font. 
The total height of the font is perhaps 5 feet, 
and the diameter about 4 feet. A brass 
plate is, archaeologists will be glad to hear, 
to be affixed to the wall near the font, setting 
forth the circumstances of the gift." No 
one, of course, can object to the aged 
bishop giving a font to his cathedral church 
as a memorial of his wife, but that the dean 
and chapter should, thereupon, proceed to 
turn out the ancient font which has stood 
for generations in the cathedral is past 
understanding, and they need a very thorough 
castigation for this act of vandalism. Anti- 
quaries will note with disgust, too, that the 



"old pedestal" which came with the font 
from Chichester " has been re-carved to bear 
the basin in the Worthing church." The 
chapter of Chichester Cathedral is a secular 
chapter, consisting of a considerable number 
of dignitaries, canons and other officers. 
We do not suppose, however, that the 
greater chapter of the church is to blame 
in this case. It has, no doubt, been the 
act of the dean and four residentiary canons 
(or the major part of them). The names 
of these gentlemen appear to be : the Very 
Rev. R. W. Randall (Dean), Bishop Tufnell, 
Archdeacon Mount, and the Revs. J. S. 
Teulon and Dr. R. E. Sanderson (Residen- 
tiaries). We hope they will be made to 
understand that acts of this kind cannot be 
perpetrated with impunity at the present 
day. The only cure for this sort of thing 
will be to take cathedrals out of the hands of 
their present custodians, who set so light a 
value on them, and the objects they contain. 
On many grounds we should regret such a 
change, but we are being rapidly driven to 
it by the frequency of such acts of vandalism, 
as that recently perpetrated at Chichester, the 
destructive "restorations" at Lichfield and 
Rochester, and similar mischief elsewhere. 

^ 4ff ^ 

Further excavations recently made on the 
site of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery on the top 
of High Down Hill, near Worthing, have 
yielded some interesting results. The ground 
has been trenched under the direction of 
Mr. C. H. Read, of the British Museum, who 
regards it as the largest and most important 
Saxon cemetery yet found in Sussex. Many 
interments have been traced. The most 
notable discovery has been that of a collec- 
tion of glass vessels, which vie with those of 
the same period now preserved in the British 
Museum. One of these is shaped like a tall 
wineglass without a stem, and ornamented 
with loops of thick white glass. Another is 
a vase of slender shape, with raised figures 
and some Greek characters upon it. In one 
grave fifty or sixty small beads were found. 
In another grave, in which part of a child's 
skull was recovered, were found several glass 
beads and some thin discs of bronze, decorated 
with a pattern composed of dots, and per- 
forated, as well as a thick ring of bone or 
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ivory, which, it is conjectured, might have 
been a plaything, or possibly a teething ring. 
Most of the bodies, but not all, were buried 
from west to east. 

4? 4? 4p 

An interesting historical relic has been dug 
up at Forbach, in Alsace, where there was a 
Roman fort. The relic is a portable Gallo- 
Roman sundial of delicate workmanship and 
ingenious contrivance. The dial is 44 
millimetres in diameter. The mechanism 
consists of a flattened tube suspended by 
a small chain, and with a conical opening 
that was to have faced towards the sun. 
Fastened to the bottom of this opening, and 
movable, was a hand, or needle, which could 
be adjusted according to the season to cor- 
respond with the inclination of the solar 
rays. This instrument also marked the 
latitude. 

•fr ♦ ♦ 

Two instances have lately come under our 
notice, in which persons who certainly are 
not Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, 
have placed the initials F.S.A. after their 
names. The trouble is one which is con- 
stantly recurring, and there seems no remedy 
for it. One of the instances we refer to, 
is that of a lady vocalist, who appends the 
mystic letters to her name. It has been 
suggested to us that, perhaps, the best plan 
would be for real F.S.A.'s to drop the use of 
the initials, and in those cases where they 
wish it to appear that they are Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, to write 
themselves such in full. There would then 
be no mistake in the matter. The use of 
initials after a name is of comparatively 
modem invention, and is not always, in itself, 
exactly a sign of strength. Only a short time 
ago we came across a book, printed at the 
end of the seventeenth century, in which the 
author was described on the title-page as : 
" Batchelor of Divinitie and Chanter of the 
Church of Sarum." The modem equivalent 
to this would be "B.D., Precentor of 
Salisbury Cathedral." We leave our readers 
to say which looks best. There can, indeed, 
be but one opinion as to it. So, too, in the 
case of the letters F.S.A., the full form looks 
far better, besides being decisive in its mean- 
ing. In this, as in so many other matters, 



the older seems, perhaps, the better way. 
Anyhow we commend the suggestion to those 
concerned. 

4p •& 4p 

Under the title of "Four Churches in the 
Deanery of Buckrose," Mr. James Bayly, 
architect, of Weaverthorpe, near York, has 
prepared a volume dealing with the churches 
of St. Andrew, Weaverthorpe, St. Peter, 
Helperthorpe, SL Mary, Luttons Ambo, and 
St. Andrew, Kirby Grindalythe. The book 
is illustrated with seventeen full page exterior 
and interior views, four plans, and twenty 
detail drawings of sundials, inscriptions 
round bells, monumental crosses, etc. A 
limited number of copies have been printed, 
and can only be obtained from the author. 

4? 4p 4p 

The world moves so fast nowadays that a 
thing only as of yesterday, soon begins to 
wear an ancient aspect. In this respect, we 
feel that we need make no apology for briefly 
mentioning a fact, which has just come to 
our own knowledge, namely, that the old 
Yorkshire fishing village of Redcar (now, 
perhaps, better known as a favourite seaside 
resort of the middle classes) possesses the 
oldest lifeboat in existence. The lifeboat in 
question lately figured in a " demonstration '* 
which was held on behalf of the National 
Lifeboat Institution, when it was thus 
described in the following paragraph, which 
we have since ascertained to be quite correct 
in its statements : " Lifeboat * Zetland,' — This 
is the oldest lifeboat in existence It was 
built, in 1800, by Henry Greathead, of South 
Shields, and stationed at Redcar in 1802. In 
1859 the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
took over the station, and in 1864 the 
Zetland yfzs superseded by the Crossley, The 
old lifeboat was condemned, but, by the 
efforts of the late Earl of Zetland, it was 
restored to the Redcar fishermen. It has 
been instrumental in saving upwards of 300 
lives, and on November 15, 1854, on the 
occasion of the wreck of the brig /ane 
Erskine^ was the means of saving the crew 
(nine), and twenty- six Redcar fishermen, 
carrying, with the seventeen lifeboatmen, no 
less than fifty-two persons. Its last service 
was performed on October 28, 1880, when it 
saved the crew (eight) of the brig Luna^ 
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which ran through Redcar Pier, the other 
lifeboats being on duty at other wrecks." 
The Marquis of Zetland intends, we are 
informed, to build a special boathouse at 
Redcar, in which it is to be preserved 

4p 4? 4? 
Before closing up his work on the old ABC 
Hornbook, Mr. Andrew Tuer, F.S.A., 
18, Campden Hill Place Square, London, W., 
asks to be favoured with notes from those 
who may remember the hornbook in use, or 
who may have in their possession examples 
which he has not yet seen. Information 
about spurious hornbooks, from the sale of 
which certain persons are at present said to 
be reaping a golden harvest, is also sought. 

4p 4? •fr 
Chancellor Ferguson, writing from Carlisle, 
kindly calls our attention to a slip on page 
45 of the Antiquary for August last, where 
the church of Kirkandrews-^«--^/i<?« is referred 
to. The reference should have been to 
Kirkandrews-^w-fi"^^. The church of Kirk- 
andrews-on-Eden was destroyed, the Chan- 
cellor informs us, two or three centuries ago, 
" and not a stone is now standing.*' 





C[)e ll^um0[)ment of H^tessmg to 

Deatb- 

By J. Lewis AndrA, F.S.A. 



|ELONY in the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century included a large 
number of offences, varying much 
in kind and gravity. By the 
common law it comprised those against the life 
and goods of a man, and by statute such mis- 
cellaneous breaches of the law as using the 
King's arms and armour, "defacing clothes 
or garments in the streets,'' being an 
Egyptian "remaining two months," receiv- 
ing or maintaining a Jesuit knowingly, forg- 
ing lottery tickets, bigamy, etc. Witchcraft 
also was felony. The invocation or con- 
juration of evil spirits, consulting, entertain- 
ing, or employing them, and the taking up 
of a dead person to be employed, " though 



not actually used,*' in charms or witchcraft, 
were each and all of them felonious. Now, 
it sometimes happened, though it is true but 
rarely, that a person " arraigned for felony " 
refused to plead either guilty or not guilty, 
and in such a case standing mute, by the 
interpretation of the law, he was condemned 
to an especial punishment called ^^/«tfy2?r/^ 
et dure in legal parlance, and vulgarly press- 
ing to death. The origin of this atrocious 
punishment. Knight says, is considered by 
some to have arisen from a statute of 
3 Edward L (1274), chap, xii., which he 
cites as follows : " That notorious felons, 
and which openly be of evil name, and will 
not put themselves on inquests of felonies 
that men shall charge them with before the 
justice at the King's suit, shall have strong 
and hard imprisonment {prison forte et dure\ 
as they which refuse to stand to the common 
law of the land ; but it is not to be under- 
stood of such prisoners as be taken of light 
suspicion" (Knight's History of England^ 
vol. i., p. 814). The punishment thus 
enacted is supposed to have been that the 
condemned person was to be stripped nearly 
naked and fastened down with irons in 
prison ; he was also to be fed with coarse 
bread on one day, and the next day have 
water to drink, but no bread, eathig and 
drinking thus on alternate days. It will be 
noticed that no mention is made of the 
terrible pressing, which afterwards formed 
the chief feature in the punishment, and 
the sufferer appears to have been condemned 
to die of close confinement and slow starva- 
tion only. That this was the case nearly 
one hundred years after the enactment of 
the statute of Edward L, above referred to 
is proved by the case of Mistress Cecily 
Rydgeway in 1358-9. This woman was 
accused of the murder of her husband, and, 
refusing to plead, was sentenced to be kept 
in close custody for the space of forty days 
without food, a penalty she suffered, and 
being found alive at its termination, was 
pardoned by the King (Edward HL), as the 
endurance of such a long-continued fast was 
deemed miraculous. This story, however 
incredible in itself, shows that in the middle 
of the fourteenth century starvation, and not 
pressing to death, was the penalty enacted 
for a refusal to plead. 
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In Tudor times and subsequently we find 
that pressing was undoubtedly the method of 
causing death, and Machyn in his Diary 
relates, under date 1557, the trial of Lord 
Stourton as follows: "The xxvi day of 
Feybruary was rayned at Westmynster halle 
my lord Stourton, and for the juges and 
dyvers of the consell, as lord justes Broke, 
and the lord sluard, and my lord tresorer, 
and dyvers odur lordes and knyghtes ; and 
long it wher or he wold answer, and so at 
last my lord justes stod up and declaryd to 
my lord and he wold nott answer to the 
artyculles that was led to hym, that he shuld 
be prast to deth by the lawe of the rayme ; 
and after he dyd answer, and so he was cast 
by ys owne wordes to be hangyd, and ys iiij 
men" (ed. Camden Soc, p. 127). The 
same writer records Lord Stourton's death 
by hanging at Salisbury on March 6, 1557. 

Cruel at it was, the punishment peine forte 
et dure was not confined to men only, and 
in 1586, or perhaps 1585 — for, says Dr. 
Challoner, authors are divided about the 
time — Mrs. Margaret Clithero was executed 
in this barbarous manner. According to the 
above writer, she was of a good family in 
Yorkshire, and "was persecuted under that 
violent persecution raised in those times by 
the Earl of Huntingdon, Lord President of 
the North. The crime she was charged 
with was relieving and harbouring priests. 
She refused to plead, that she might not 
bring others into danger by her conviction, 
or be accessory to the jurymen's sins in con- 
demning the innocent. And therefore, as 
the law appoints in such cases, she was 
pressed to death. She bore this cruel 
torment with invincible patience, often re- 
peating on the way to execution that 'this 
way to heaven was as short as any other ' " 
(Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests^ 
vol. i., p. 203). On account of her heroic 
conduct this lady has been declared Venerable 
in the Roman Catholic Church by a recent 
decree. 

It is remarkable that the chief sufferers by 
the most cruel forms of death appear to 
have been women. In 1531 a maid was 
boiled to death at King's Lynn for poisoning 
her mistress, and in 1541 Margaret Davie 
suffered in a similar manner at Smithfield, 
London, for poisoning "divers honest 



persons " in the city. The last persons burnt 
alive in the United Kingdom were women. 
Elizabeth Gaunt, condemned for treason, 
perished thus at Tyburn in 1685. In 1722 
Elizabeth Elson was burnt at Lincoln ; in 
1 73 1 Mary Taylor "was burnt to ashes "at 
King's Lynn, whilst in the same year another 
woman, Mary Joan Condon, " was sentenced 
to be burnt alive " at Cork. Finally, Mary 
Johnson was burnt at Lincoln in 1747. It 
is true that in the last*mentioned form of 
cruelty the victim was generally first 
strangled at the stake, but it cannot be said 
that any undue leniency was shown to the 
weaker sex in former times. 

Returning to the immediate subject of 
these remarks, we find that in 1605 one 
Walter Calverley, of Calverley in Yorkshire, 
was arraigned for murder, and standing mute 
at his trial, was killed by the pressure of a 
large iron weight placed on his breast. 

At Colchester, Mr. Cutts says, "the 
Sessions Rolls record that 14th of Charles I. 
(1638) one John Davis refused to plead, 
and was pressed to death according to the 
statute" (Cutts* Colchestery p. 151). In 
1657 Major Strangeway suffered death in a 
similar way at Newgate for the murder of his 
brother-in-law. 

The last occasion of the infliction of 
this punishment appears to have been at 
Horsham, in Sussex, a.d. 1735, when it was 
executed on a man who pretended to be 
dumb, although four or five persons swore 
that they had heard him speak. He was 
brought to the bar on August 4, but con- 
tinuing mute, was carried back to the gaol in 
the town ; here weights were laid upon him 
to the amount of four hundred pounds, and 
finally the executioner laid himself on the 
board which was over him, and so killed him. 
He suffered on August 11, 1735, ^^*' ^ 
custody of twelve weeks, his crime being the 
murder of Elizabeth Symonds at Bognor. 
His name appears never to have been ascer- 
tained. 

By the statute of 12 George III. (1771), 
chap. XX., the penalty peine forte et dure was 
abolished, as it enacted " that every prisoner 
who, being arraigned for felony, should 
stand mute or not answer to the offence 
directly, should be convicted of the same, 
and the same judgment and execution there- 
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upon awarded as if he had been convicted 
by verdict or confession of the crime." 
Haydn^s Dictionary of Dates says that a man 
refusing to plead was condemned and 
executed at the Old Bailey on a charge of 
murder, 1778, and another on a charge of 
burglary at Wells, 1792. The same work 
informs us that in 1827 there was "an Act 
passed by which the Court is directed to 
enter a plea of not guilty when the prisoner 
will not plead" Thus we see that in the 
eighteenth century a man was considered as 
pleading guilty y and in the nineteenth as not 
guilty y if he remained mute. 

I am unaware that the particular form of 
cruelty of pressing to death has been em- 
ployed abroad, except in America, where it 
was introduced in Massachusetts during the 
seventeenth century, when an old man of 
eighty, named Cory, a stout-hearted fellow, 
refused to plead either guilty or not guilty on 
a charge of witchcraft, and was pressed to 
death according to the law of the mother 
country. "On this horrible occasion," re- 
marks Sir Walter Scott, "a circumstance 
took place disgusting to humanity, which 
must yet be told to show how superstition 
can steel the heart of a man against the 
misery of his fellow-creature. The dying 
man, in the mortal agony, thrust out his 
tongue, which the Sheriff crammed with his 
cane back again into his mouth " {Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft^ p. 279). 

The sentence of peine forte et dure was 
administered during the earlier part of the 
last century in the following manner: After 
the verdict had been pronounced, the victim 
was given a few hours' respite in order to 
fully consider the terrible nature of the 
penalty which awaited him ; he was then 
sent back to the prison whence he came, 
and laid in a low dark dungeon, stripped 
almost entirely naked, and placed face up- 
wards on the floor, " without litter or rushes," 
his arms and legs being then extended and 
fastened by cords to the four comers of the 
cell ; then there was laid upon his body " iron 
or stone, as much as he may bear, or more," 
and the following day he had " three morsels 
of barley bread without drink," and the 
second day he was allowed to drink three 
times of the water " next unto the prison, 
except it be running water," and this was to 



be his diet until he died. Knight says that 
sometimes a sharp stone or piece of timber 
was " by way of favour," laid under his back 
to accelerate the extinction of life. Some 
features in the above description bear a strong 
resemblance to a species of torture men- 
tioned by Lacroix in his Manners^ Customs^ 
etCy of the Middle Ages, in the ghastly and 
frightful chapter headed " Pdnalit^." He 
there says : " In the question extraordinaire, 
formerly much used in Italy under the name 
of the watch (veglia), they extended the body 
of the accused by the help of cords attached 
to each of the four members of the body, 
which corresponded to four panels fastened 
to the wall, only giving him for support the 
point of a diamond-shaped stake." 

Something like " the question " appears 
to have been occasionally used in England, 
for Knight speaks of a preliminary or warn- 
ing process of tying the thumbs together 
with whipcord, which appears to have been 
introduced in later times from motives of 
humanity, without any statutory sanction. 
" A prisoner was forced to plead at the Old 
Bailey, by tying his thumbs together, in the 
year 1734" (History of England, vol. i., 
p. 815). The above author does not say 
whether the prisoner was hung up by his 
thumbs, a cruelty inflicted on a culprit in 
ttie United States Army, who in July, 1892, 
was thus suspended for half an hour, a 
surgeon meanwhile keeping watch on his 
pulse and heart. 

A kind of pressing, applied by way of 
" the question," was sometimes used in Scot- 
land to extort confessions from witches, and 
Sir Walter Scott records two cases in which 
it was so employed in 161 3, the suflerers 
being Margaret Barclay and Isobel Crawford. 
This torture consisted in placing the victim 
in the stocks, and then heaping up iron bars 
on the bare shins. Of Isobel Cra^ ford it is 
said that "she did admirably, without any 
din or exclamation, suffer above thirty stone 
of iron to be laid on her legs," but whilst 
the bars were being moved " to another part 
of her shins," her constancy gave way. The 
same author mentions that in 1704 a poor 
witch, after most brutal treatment from a 
mob, ended her miserable existence by 
having a door thrown over her as she lay 
exhausted, and stones heaped upon it until 
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she was pressed to death (Scott, Letters^ 
etc., p. 335). 

The number of persons who at various 
times have refused to plead has been a small 
one, and the chief reason for their so acting 
has arisen from the fact that, if they pleaded 
either guilty or not guilty of the offence laid 
to their charge, they would, if found guilty, 
forfeit their goods for their felony, whilst by 
remaining mute and resolutely suffering 
death, their substance devolved upon their 
children or heirs. This was always the case, 
except when the accused was on his trial for 
high-treason, and then if he refused to plead, 
and died under the pressure, his estate was 
forfeited to the King. Forfeiture of goods 
was proposed to be abolished as early as 
1789 in the French Assembly, but the 
proposal fell through. In England the 
penalty was repealed by an Act passed 
July 4, 1870. Besides the reason just given, 
it has already been shown that, as regards 
Mrs. Clithero, her refusal to plead was 
based upon her conviction that by so doing 
she would injure the innocent. 

Although in most countries during the 
eighteenth century Christian burial was 
denied to malefactors, it was not so refused 
in England, except to persons convicted of 
high -treason and suicides, therefore those 
executed for refusing to plead were buried in 
consecrated ground ; but, it appears, with 
little ceremony, if we may judge by the 
treatment received by the last recorded 
sufferer of the punishment of the peine forte 
ei dure in 1735, ^ ^^ ^^is case the body of 
the victim was placed upon a wheelbarrow 
and driven by the executioner to the church- 
yard of the parish church for interment (see 
Sussex Arch. CoiLy vol. xix., p. 1 24). 

The author of A New Present State of 
England^ published in 1750 by R. Baldwin 
at the Rose in Paternoster Row, com- 
placently observes that "The punishments 
which are usually inflicted on Malefactors of 
all Kinds are much more humane in England 
than in any other Part of the whole habitable 
World," and the writer probably spoke with 
perfect truth, for in spite of the cruelty of the 
punishment above described, the general 
spirit of the English nation was against the 
infliction of torture even in the eighteenth 
century. 
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E have been favoured with the sight 
of some pages of an illustrated 
work, which is about to be pub- 
lished on the important subject of 
staves, and by the kindness of the authors we 
are allowed to make a few notes, as well as to 
borrow some illustrations from the work 
referred to. The subject of official staves is 
an important one, and it appears to have 
been strangely overlooked by antiquaries 
in the past. We are glad, therefore, to 
learn that it is about to receive at last 
something Hke adequate treatment. Ibe 
work in question deals with the official 
staves in London, and it will be a surprise 
to many persons to learn what a large 
number of these there are, many being both 
curious and interesting, and not a few pos- 
sessing considerable artistic merit. It cer- 
tainly seems strange, that while maces and 
municipal insignia have been of late so much 
before the public, nobody seems to have 
thought of inquiring into their very near 
relatives, in a humbler sphere — parochial, 
and other staves of office. 

A very large number of London parishes 
and churches possess such staves, and in 
addition to these, not a few are found 
belonging to various official bodies, such 
as the Inns of Court, while in more than 
one case, at least, very interesting staves are 
the property of some of the London work- 
houses, of all unlikely places in the world 
If the inquiry were extended to other parts 
of the country, we have little doubt that a 
very much larger number of official staves 
would be found to be in existence, and now 
that the ground is about to be broken in this 
matter, local enterprise will no doubt speedily 
unearth many more of these interesting 
objects up and down the land. 

In the parish in which the writer lives, 
there happens to be a very handsome 
example, belonging to a hospital founded 
in the reign of Charles II., by a Lord 
Mayor of London. The staflf is formed of 
a long, tall cane, surmounted by a massive 
silver knop, on the top of whidi is a well- 
executed lion in silver, the left paw holdii^ 
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^fer de meulinc, the device forming the crest 
of the founder. 

As regards existing parochial staves in 
Ixindon, it seems quite clear that they 
originally belonged to two classes, although 
these are now very much confused. It 
requires httle observation to note that several 
of these staves are ecclesiastical in origin, 
and comparable with the crosier of the bishop 
or abbot, while others are undoubtedly secu- 
lar, and are more immediately akin to the 
mace of the civic officer, which in its turn 
may be found to be allied to the sceptre of 
the sovereign. 

This distinction in the character of the 
London parochial maces is well illustrated 
by those belonging to St. Martin's-in-the- 
Ftelds, illustrations of which we are kindly 
permitted to use. 

In the case of the staff belonging to 
the churchwardens we manifestly have a 
staff of an ecclesiastical character, which 
may very well be the lineal descendant 
of a staff, which figured in the pre-Refor- 
mation ritual of the medieval church of 
St. Martin. This staff, the head of which 
is of metal-gilt, has on the top of the 
flattened platform of the knop, the figure 
of the soldier saint, St Martin of Tours, 
bestowing his cloak upon the poor beggar 
at the gate of Amiens. The staff bears 
round the upper rim the names of the 
churchwardens, with the date 1775, which 
is no doubt its actual date of manufacture. 
This staff, which is so distinctly ecclesiastical 
in character, may be compared with any of 
the medijBval choral rectors' staves to be 
seen in many museums on the Continent. 
It would almost look as if, when the ritual 
of the services no longer called for the 
presence of the "rectores chori," that their 
staves, in some instances at least, had been 
appropriated to the use of the church- 
irardens. Of this ecclesiastical type, some 
fine medieval staves remain in use in the 
Scotch Universities, but we are not aware of 
the existence of any English pre-Re formation 
examples. 

By way of contrast, and as showing the 
entire difference of character, the St. Martin's 
warden's staff may be placed side by side 
with the parochial staff, also belonging to 
St. Martin s-in-the- Fields, which is used by 



the beadle. This, too, is a very handsome 
staff, but the knop in this case is farmed on 
the lines of the civic mace, just as the church- 
warden's staff follows on ecclesiastical lines. 

The knop of the beadle's staff is of silver, 
and bears on its massive bulb an embossed 
representation of St Martin dividing his 
cloak, the top of the bulb being surmounted, 
after the fashion of a mace, with a regal 
crown. 

Staves of a more or less ecclesiastical 




WARDBN'S staff, ST. martin's- I N-THE-FI ELDS. 

character exist at several of the London 
churches, as, for example, at St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West ; St. James, Garlickhithe (with a very 
curious figure of St. James above a scallop 
shell); St Augustine, Watling Street; St 
Katherine Cree ; St. Ethelburga, Bishops- 
gate ; St. Helen, Bishopsgate ; St Bartholo- 
mew the Great, Sraithfjcld ; St. John, Clerken- 
well ; St. Andrew, Holborn, and elsewhere. 
All of these have handsome figures of the 
patron saint on the top, and are evidently 
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descended, in most cases, from distinctly of Time, scythe in hand, surmounts the 
ecclesiastical prototypes. IJut as a contrast, staff, In very many parishes, however, a 

we find that iii other parishes, staves of 
a purely secular type are in use, as at 





St. Botolph, Aldgate, where a swan sur- 
mounts the staff, which is that of the officer 

of the manor of East Smithfield ; while at combination or confusion of the secular and 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields a well-designed figure ecclesiastical staves may be noted, as at 
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Sl Paul, Covent Garden, where a figure of St. Peter, Cornhill, where the knop is of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles surmounts a macehead form, with a crown, the figure of 
bulbous knop, on which is embossed the St. Peter being placed on the top of the 
royal arms. Something similar is to be crown, on a small flattened platform, 
seen at St. Mai^aret, Westminster, where In a few cases staves with nondescript tops, 
or heads are to be noted. The most interest- 
ing, perhaps, of these is the staff of St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, where the staff-head 





STAFF OF WORKHOUSB, ST. GILES'S, CRlPPLKiATE. 

is formed of a representation, in silver, of the 
spire of the church, not only with King 
George on the top, but with the lions and 
unicorns at the corners, as first erected. 
Here " on this elegant silver model alone 
the knop bears the arms of the City of are to he seen the lions and unicorns 
Westminster, and a figure of the patron described by Walpole, their fierce proto- 
saint in addition is at the top. Thiscombina- types having been removed from the out- 
don is even more noticeable in the staff of side of St. George's some years since, when 
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the stonework became decayed, and conse- 
quently in a dangerous condition." At 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane, is another curious 
device of a nondescript character. The 
staff-head represents a device of two clasped 
hands, with a heart above. 

In very nearly all these cases the massive 
heads of the staves are of silver, or silver-gilt, 
and bear hall-marks of the year of their 
manufacture; but we have not gone into 
these details here, as it would have lengthened 
these notes too greatly had we done so. 
At the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, Gray's Inn, and other centres 
of the law there are staves of a similar 
character, either ecclesiastical or secular. 
At the workhouse of St. George's, Cripple- 
gate, there is a fine staff with the figure of 
a cripple at the top. We might, indeed, go 
on enumerating many other staves both of 
beauty, and interest. So far, no existing 
examples seem more than about a couple of 
hundred years old ; but now that attention 
is to be drawn to the subject by the forth- 
coming publication of the work alluded to, 
we have little or no doubt that earlier 
examples will be discovered Perhaps, too, 
it may even be found that some existing 
staves are in part older than their dated 
portions. 

A new and interesting field will be opened 
by the publication of the book, and we end 
as we began, both by commending the con- 
ception of the work, and at the same time 
recording our gratitude for being permitted 
to make use of it in preparing these brief 
notes. 
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|0W and then, even in these last 
years of the century, the eager 
book-collector does meet with a 
prize which consoles him for many 
failures and disappointments. I do not think 
that he will be likely to pick a Caxton out of 




the miscellaneous contents of a barrow in the 
Farringdon Road, although in that highly 
favoured locality he will be able to purchase 
books at two for a penny, the seller, however, 
requiring that he shall buy not less than two. 
Only a few months ago I bought from one 
of these barrows one volume (there should be 
two) of an exceedingly scarce Breviary, of 
which there is no copy in the British Museum, 
and I have heard of only one other copy, and 
that is in private hands. But now and then 
the collector is rewarded, and, as the real, 
earnest book-lover, takes as his motto the old 
sundial inscription : 

Horas non numero nisi serenas, 

he is fi-om that hour a happy man. He 
forgets the long series of failures — books 
wrongly described, books imperfect just in 
the very place where he hadhoped to discover 
a perfect sheet to complete another co;»y, 
books on which worm or mouse has feasted 
ravenously, books on which salt water or damp 
cellar has wrought its wicked will, and all the 
countless ills that book is heir to. He forgets 
them all, and, as they pass into oblivion, is a 
happy man in the proud sense of his new 
acquisition. 

So happy was I in the spring of 1889 when, 
on one auspicious day, to be marked for ever 
with a white stone, a few volumes were 
brought to me for examination, and, if I 
would, for purchase. I at once recognised 
their importance, and, not deterred by the 
mass of the whole collection, comprising 
about a hundred volumes in folio and quarto, 
determined to secure it for St.* Paul's 
Cathedral Library. There it rests to-day, in 
a worthy and appropriate home. 

In the Archaologia^ vol. liii., I have given 
a full account, accompanied by an admirable 
facsimile, of one of its chief treasures, a vow 
made by King Charles I. on April 13, 1646, 
and signed by himself, together with a 
transcript of the vow in the handwriting of 
Archbishop Sheldon. In the same volume 
was the draft of a letter from Charles to his 
Queen Henrietta Maria, dated December 3, 
1644, the draft and its somewhat numerous 
corrections in the King's own hand. 

Next to this gem of the collection, and of 
scarcely inferior interest, were the original 
returns made by the clergy themselves, in the 
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Lincoln. 



London. 



dioceses of Lincoln and London, over which 
Bishop Gibson successively presided, to that 
prelate's Visitation Questions. (Dr. Gibson 
was Bishop of Lincoln from 1715-16 to 1723 ; 
of London from 1 723 to 1 748.) Many of these 
papers were already collected into volumes ; 
the remainder have been arranged and bound 
under my own superintendence. Here 
follows a brief summary of these Visitation 
Returns : 

1 7 1 7. Three volumes. 

1 7 1 8. Five volumes. 

1720. Three volumes. 

1 7 2 1 . Five volumes. 

1723. Two volumes. 

1727. One volume. 

1736. Curates' stipends, etc.: 

two volumes. 
1738. Three volumes. 
174T-42. Four volumes. 
1747. Three volumes. 

ITiirty-one volumes in all. As these 
volumes are, so far as I know, quite unex- 
plored, it may be well to give some little 
account of one set of Visitation Returns. 
They cast a good deal of light upon the 
state of the Church in the outlying parts of 
the Diocese of London in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and as each document is 
the actual return sent by the rector or vicar 
to his bishop, its evidence is as good as it is 
possible to obtain. 

The notes which follow relate to the 
Diocese of London, and the Visitation is that 
of 1738, with which I have incorporated 
some important matter drawn from the inquiry 
into curates' stipends, and kindred subjects, 
made two years previously. 

On September 10, 1736, Bishop Gibson 
issued from Fulham a circular letter to his 
clergy, commencing thus : 

"Good Sir, 

" Some Motions which were made in Parlia- 
ment the last Session, and the Probability of their 
being resumed in the next, make it proper for me to 
procure the most exact Information I can upon the 
following Heads, of Non-resident, Plurality, and 
Salaries of Curates." 

The Bishop then sets out a series of 
questions, and from the returns to these I 
select the following answers supplied by 
incumbents : 

'* I often in summer, and sometimes in winter, 



visit there where I do not reside : but cannot say I 
ever lodge there on account of the air and my im- 
perfect state of health." 

"The parish is mightily afflicted with the worst 
sort of ague." (He cannot reside there himself, but 
he has a Curate living near.) 

** The inhabitants pray that they may not have a 
resident Curate, being so well satisfied with the non- 
resident one." (A formal petition this. ) 

** Preaches at his living * four or five times at least, 
and some years more. I goe twice a year, viz. : 
about Lady Day and Michaelmas, and stay there 
about a fortnight at a time,* some years I eo 
oftener.*" 

** Bad state of health, at first occasioned by the 
unwholesome air of that fenny country." (But has 
resident curate.) 

" Rector has Episcopal Chapel at Montrose, Scot- 
land." 

** Visits parish once a year." 

** One reason of my non- residence is the preserva- 
tion of my and my families health : *tis notoriously 
known that Dengy hundred is a very unhealthy place, 
through the badness of the air, and want of good 
water." 

"It is nothing else but the unhealthiness of the 
place." ( Has a resident curate. ) 

"I seldom stay long by reason of the badness of 
the air, and my own ill state of health." 

It is obvious to remark that although some 
of these parishes had a bad reputation for 
their unhealthiness, yet that curates were able 
to reside there, and did, in fact, so reside. 
Nor are we informed that curates had any 
prophylactic against ague, the fear of which 
so overwhelmed their chiefs. 

Poor fellows ! The curates of those days 
were not overpaid. " Passing rich on forty 
pounds a year " was no exaggerated phrase. 
I have tabulated the returns relating to 
eighty-six curates, who receive a gross sum 
of ;62»778, disregarding fees (which were 
very small) and residences. The average 
income actually paid in money to each 
individual is ;^32 6s. od. 

STIPENDS OF CURATES IN 1736. 

One;f8a 

One £^o. 

Three ;f 6a 

Two ;f 50. 

One ^50, together with all such perquisites of rings, 
scarves, etc., as are given at funerals. (St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch. ) 

Two;f45, with fees. 

One /45- 

One ;f 42, with fees. 

Five 2^40, with fees. 



* Had these visits anything to do with the tithe 
payments ? 

S 2 
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Fourteen ;^40. 

One ;^36, with residence and fees. 
^ One ;f 36. 
7" One CZS^ ^^^ residence and fees. 

One ZsS- 

One ;f 34. Curate has, besides, a Vicarage of ;f 40. 

One ;^3i, with fees. 

Nine ^30^ with fees. In one case this payment is 
said to be more than two-thirds the yearly value of 
the living. 

One /30, with residence. 

One ;f 30. Has a living also. 

Five ;f 30. 

One ;f28, with fees. Value of living, ;f 130. 

One ;^26, and his board. 

One ;f 26. 

Three ;f 25, with fees. 

Two ;f 25. 

One ;f 24. 

One ;f 23, with fees. Has another Curacy. Value 
of living, ;^5a 

One ;f 23, with residence. Has another Curacy. 

Four ;f 20, with fees. 

One ;^20. Has another Curacy of equal value. 

One ;^20, with residence and fees. 

Eight ;f 2a In four of these cases the livings are 
worth ;f 40. 

One ;f 20, and his board, which I value at £20 a 
year more, and so does he. 

One ;f 21. Has a Rectory besides. 

One ;f 16, with fees. Has another Curacy. 

One;f 15. Service once a fortnight. 

One^f 14 9s., being half the value of the living. 

One £\2 1 2s., with fees. 

One ;f 10. Duty once a fortnight. (Living, ;f40.) 

One ;f 10, with fees. (Living, ;f30. Incumbent 
has other livings.) 

Here are a few notes made by different 
incumbents : 

" The Curates in the hundreds of E^ssex generally 
serve two Curacies. They are allowed by each 
Incumbent ;^20 a year." 

** I pay my Curate £,2\ per annum, which is more 
by £t per annum than was ever given by my pre- 
decessor." 

'* Pays his Curate half a guinea a sermon, and five 
shillings every time he reads prayers." 

'* Does not know his Curate's Christian name." 

'* Pays his Curate half a guinea each Sunday, and 
surplice fees." 

'* Eight shillings a Sunday, which is nearly the full 
value of the living." 

" I shall allow him what is very handsome." 

There is great suggestiveness in the last 
note, and the whole subject tempts one 
to indulge in comments, and in illustrations 
from contemporary literature as to the 
position of the curate at this period. The 
material is plentiful; but in this place it is 
better to limit what is said to the simple state- 
ment of facts. 

Let us pass to the Visitation which 



followed after the above inquiry. I shall 
touch only upon three points — the frequency 
of Divine Service, the number of communions 
and communicants, and the burning question 
of non-residence. 

In 1738, in the diocese of London, Divine 
Service was performed in the 145 churches to 
which the Visitation refers : 



Once every Sunday in 

Three times a month in 

Once a fortnight in ... 

Once a month in 

Twice on Sunday in summer and once in 

winter in 
Twice one Sunday and once another in... 



Churches. 

124 

I 

12 

I 

5 

2 



There were 161 clergymen holding 
pluralities. 

Here follow extracts from various returns. 
It will be observed that they relate almost 
exclusively to rural parishes in the diocese. 
I do not, for obvious reasons, print the names 
of the clergy or of their parishes. 

" I used to perform service twice, but illness obliged 
me to once, and I now really find it with the £iitigiie 
of journey as much as I can well bear." 

•• Once every Sunday in my Parish Church. The 
reason why I do not twice is because 'tis not a suffi- 
cient maintenance." 

"Because it has scarcely ever been petfocmed 
oftener, the Parish being very small." 

" Almost every Lord s Day in the aftemooo. The 
livine very small, but jf 30 a year, paying land taxes 
and Visitation fees." 

" Every Sunday, not oftener for the smaUness of 
the Benefice. There is no School of any sort in 
this Parish, and very few chUdren that can read. 
Has two Donatives." 

" Service once every Lord's Day, a few excepted 
in the winter, according to custom on the aocoant of 
the smallness of the Parish and the profits thereof" 
(Incumbent non-resident and a pluralist.) 

*' Once ; the place being so private that few or no 
persons (as we nave often tryea) will come only to 
prayers." 

'* Once ; my living of itself is not a sufficient sup- 
port for a family." 

'* Once : as always has been the custom by reason 
of the smallness of the living." 

*' Having two Benefices I perform Divine Service 
every Lorcrs Day at each." 

'* Once : there bein^ but about 6 houses in the 
Parish, and at such distance firom the Chnrdi that 
very of^en they can hardly make a congrcgation once." 

" Once : according to an old custom, and for want 
of a congregation." 

'* Once : because I have a cure three miles distant" 

" A Donative : has no plate, no sacrament" 

'* Once : as it has been v« usual custom heretofore." 

*' Twice, when any will attend: which is hardly 
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14 or 15 times in ... 


12 




10 
8 




7 
6 




5 




4 




3 
Not at all 


in 



to be obtained in the summer, in the winter not at all 
by reason of their distance from the Church." 

** For the time to come will be performed twice." 

" But every other Sunday, the smallness of the 
living not admitting of more frequent duty." (He 
was also Lecturer at a City Church.) 

'* Once : the reason is the Curate is likewise Curate 
elsewhere." 

" Once : because I have another Church." 

It is to be remembered that many of these 
livings were of exceedingly small value, and 
in the little Essex villages there could have 
been no fees of importance. The incum- 
bents, as well as the curates, were wretchedly 
underpaid. 

In 1738, in the diocese of London, the 
Holy Communion was administered in the 
year 

Parishes. 

• • • • • • H 

• • • • • I «J 

• • • • • • m 
••• ••• m \ 

• • • • • • \3 

• • • • • • U 

« • • • • • mm 

• •• ••« \ \g 

• •• ••• AAX 

• • • I • • V 

This table, it will be seen, comprises 297 
parishes. 

The following returns relate to Holy Com- 
munion : 

''At Christmas, Easter, and a little after harvest, 
people not caring to come at Whitsuntide, it being so 
near Easter." 

•* Every fifth Sunday in the month." 

" It used to be administered three times in the year, 
but there are no communicants offer 'emselves of late." 

*' I could never bring any to receive the Sacrament 
till last Easter, when two only received, and one has 
left the jMirish since." (There were but twenty-five 
persons in all in the parish.) 

" On the great festivals when we can find a suffi- 
cient number." 

'* No communicants." 

" Three or four times a year, but the Inhabitants 
desire it monthly, which shall be complied with 
whenever it is in my power." 

** Not administered, because there are no Com- 
municants. Service once, and then not a Congrega- 
tion. Inhabitants few, ten houses, the chief of the 
fiunilies are Dissenters." 

" The Sacrament b administered here [Brentwood 
Chapel, 1723] onljr upon Good Fryday, but the In- 
halntants are desirous to have it oftener." (Two 
hundred £unilies in this parish. ) 

"At Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, notice 
is ^ven. As often as I have a Number the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper is Administered, w^i> has 
been 5 times in 6 ]reftr« And I cannot Learn in 40 



year before y* It ever was Administered." (Thirteen 

families in the parish.) 

" Neither ot the Churchwardens ever receive it 

unless to qualify for a place."* 

" H. C. no less than three times in the year." 

" As far as I could ever learn or know, it has not 

been administered above once for near these 50 years, 

and that was on Good Friday, a.d. 1735, by myself." 

It must not be forgotten that half a 
century later Bishop Tomline, being at 
St. Paul's on Easter Day, 1800, felt it a 
matter of just complaint that "in that vast 
and noble Cathedral no more than six persons 
were found at the Table of the Lord" 
(Abbey and Overton, English Church in 
the Eighteenth Century^ ii. 479.) 

The following note is eminently character- 
istic, and illustrates the Act of Parliament 
religion, which seems to have achieved 
a remarkable popularity. How could serious 
men ever imagine that good could come out 
of prosecutions and the law courts? And 
what a fearful sacrilege is the reception of 
the Blessed Sacrament "to qualify for a 
place " ! 

" I foil not frequently toput the Church Wardens 
in mind of their Oath, and That occasionally in public, 
as well as in private. Some have had so much regard 
to my admonitions as to ^o about the parish and to 
threaten some offenders with presenting them if they 
did not reform. But notwithstanding this there is 
amon^ the meaner sort a prevailing neglect of public 
worship. ... I have advised with some at D*^ 
Commons about this affair, but by what I can learn 
Prosecutions for neglects of this nature are uncommon 
there. But I am in some hopes to remedy this evil 
in some measure less invidiously by the help of a 
friendly and conscientious Justice of the Peace, which 
we have wanted for some time in this Parish." (He 
adds that he has commonly thirty communicants, and 
the Holy Communion is celebrated twelve times in 
the year.) 

I conclude this paper, all too short and 
limited, with, a few extracts about non- 
residence, much more pleasing than most of 
those which have gone before. 

' "I constantly reside personally upon my Cure and 
in my Vicaridge House for 38 years by jxist and no 
where else. I have one benefice and no more, and 
never wou'd accept of an other cure tho* earnestly 
invited to it b^ . . . the late Vicar of ... his Church 
and mine being within a short distance of one an 
other." (Holy Communion three times in the year.) 

* The odious Test Act, directing all civil and 
military officers under Government to receive the 
Sacrament according to the forms of the Church of 
England, enacted March 29, 1673, ^^ °o^ repealed 
till May 9, 1828. (Haydn, DUtionary of Dates.) 
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Service : thrice in every week before a Sacra- 
ment. " ( Holy Communion four times in the year. ) 

" Thank God, no more than one" [Benefice]. 

" I serve no other cure, but read prayers and preach 
constantly in my own Church. I bless God I have 
a large congregation, and not one Dissenter in my 
parish." 

Even under the energetic rule of Bishop 
Gibson, six Confirmations seem to have 
sufficed in his judgment for London and 
Westminster in the year 1748; for there is 
amongst the documents in my charge a 
printed paper entitled : 

" The Course and Order of a General Confirmation 
for the Cities of London and Westminster and the 
Suburbs thereof, Anno. 1748. 

"Edm. London. 

" Let this Scheme be set up in every Parish Church 
and Chapel." 

Six Confirmations are announced in this 
printed paper— four at St. PauFs Cathedral, 
one at Christ Church, Spitalfields, and one 
at St. Paul's, Covent Garden. Lists are 
appended of the parishes which are to send 
candidates to each of these Confirmations. 
The services at the cathedral were to be held 
on April 21 and 28, May 7 and 12; the 
other functions on April 14 and May 26. 





lonDon Cbeattes. 

HIS volume of the Camden Library* 
forms an expansion of a set. of 
articles contributed to our own 
pages by Mr. Ordish, who takes 
pardonable pride in recording that his friend 
and fellow-labourer, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
prompted him to cast his previous efforts 
into a larger and completer shape. The 
book is a notable performance. The dif- 
ficulties to be contended with will not be 
quite known to all of its readers. No one, 
we are sure, can fail to discern and estimate 
the zealous pains and generous learning 
devoted in its pages to what at first 
sight might be considered an obscure and 
unyielding topic. For so it is — the authentic 
materials for a history on this plan by no 

* Early London Theatres {In the Fields), by T. 
Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock, 
1894. 



means liearound ready to the hand of him who 
imagines he need scarcely stoop to pick them 
up. During a long period the Privy Council 
and the Corporation waged an official war 
over the playhouses in London. In that 
struggle to regulate the place and kind of 
the citizens' amusement, we detect a germ 
of the strife between the Cavalier indulgence 
and the Puritan conscience, beginning some 
hundred years before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when the stage lay under ban 
altogether. 

Yet, despite discountenance, or, as some 
will deem, aided by opposition, the drama 
and its representation continued to prosper. 
The suppression of religious and monastic 
houses brought about no doubt the decline 
of miracle plays and mysteries, up to that 
time so greatly in vogue. But within forty 
years of that event, which in other directions 
wrought so signal a change in the outward 
aspect and in the life of the city, we find a 
new building erected for the regular perform- 
ance of plays, and established — a significant 
fact this— over the site in part of a sup- 
pressed priory within the Liberty of Halli- 
well, by Finsbury Fields. Its name suggests 
to Mr. Ordish some carefully-considered 
passages upon the meaning of the word 
"theatre " as applied to a playhouse. Keeping 
in view the three facts that the word "amphi- 
theatre" was commonly current at a time 
when " rings " flourished on Bankside, that 
Stow, in translating (and, indeed, printing for 
the first time) the monk Fitz-Stephen*s 
account of London, speaks of " shews upon 
theaters," and that the word has the further 
meaning of an exhibition or display, he 
decides for the opinion, and we think miakes 
good his case, that "theatre" signifies the 
actual platform or stage— the "boards," in 
a word. If that be so, we easily apprehend 
why they named that building The Theatre 
whilst calling it a playhouse ; albeit no view 
of the fabric is extant, and we can only sur* 
mise that it was circular, similar to the 
Curtain and to the house which was made 
out of its own pieces on Bankside. Thus 
our first theatre rises by the waters of a 
holy well, reminding us how the parish 
clerks had resorted to the founts and springs 
that gave a variant name to a part of the 
river Fleet It stands in the fields, whither 
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the citizens sallied forth to share in honest 
sport and exercise. "In the well we have 
an element around which much of the 
material which went to the making of the 
national drama was fostered and perpetuated 
by tradition, while the priory may represent 
the element of the miracle play or mystery." 
Again : " In the fields ... we have that 
element of shows, of exhibitions, of * activities,* 
feats of skill, legerdemain, and endurance, 
which alternated with stage-plays in the 
programme of the earliest playhouses." 
Alternations in the programme, we may 
here observe, have again become familiar, 
though after a more debased and lowering 
order, to the modern votary of the play, 
gratifying sheer staring, unreasoning wonder, 
or pandering to a taste for sordid vulgarity 
and lubricity. 

The Theatre was built of wood in 1576 for 
James Burbage. An Order in Council decreed 
the plucking down of playhouses, and though 
the order was not rigidly enforced, Cuth- 
bert and Richard Durbage, whose lease had 
expired in 1597, carried the building 
materials to Bankside, and built therewith 
the Globe. The priory's position is marked 
on a reproduction given in the book of a 
section of Chasserau's survey of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, 1745. Therein, too, we see 
Curtain Court, recalling The Theatre's con- 
temporary, where teste Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Romeo and Juliet was first enacted, and 
Every Man in his Humour introduced 
to the public through the intercession of 
Shakespeare. 

It has been commonly overlooked that the 
conditions of histrionic composition must 
have depended upon the means and limits 
of its representation. Whilst not profess- 
ing to deal with dramatic literature as a 
whole, Mr. Ordish is solicitous throughout 
to exemplify how a study of the theatres 
and their stage history contributes to eluci- 
date manifold interesting features of our 
Elizabethan drama. This purpose we take 
to be the burden and leading motive of 
his theme. We congratulate him upon the 
admirable manner in which so novel and 
enterprising a task is accomplished ; and, 
further, several of the instances which the 
author adduces evince that the correlation 
between the play and its stage has a mutual 



bearing, the one acting reciprocally, as it 
were, upon the other. 

Let us turn, for example, to the final two 
chapters upon the Bear-Garden and Hope 
Theatre, Paris Garden and the Swan. From 
whom did Shakespeare gain his knowledge 
of the sea and a seaman's life? He lived 
for some months on Bankside, near the 
Bear-Garden ; the customary mode of going 
to and from the Surrey-side was by taking 
boat at the countless stairs along both sides 
of the river Thames. Most, if not all, of the 
watermen, or "scullers," were old sailors 
and associates of sailors below bridge. It 
was a waterman, Jacob Meade, who joined 
Henslowe in his venture at the Hope, 
quarrelled with the company after Hen- 
slowe's death, and was of sufficient account 
to engage in a protracted dispute with 
Alleyn in respect of the Bear-Garden leases 
and Henslowe's personal estate, including 
bears, bulls, and dogs, " nott by hym 
bequeathed," as is set forth in Alleyn's 
autograph statement preserved at Dulwich 
College. In 16 13, after the burning of the 
Globe, the Company of Watermen petitioned 
the King "that the players might not be 
permitted to have a playhouse in London 
or in Middlesex within 4 miles of the city 
on that side of the Thames." Taylor, the 
water-poet, warmly advocated his fellows' 
cause. He wrote a pamphlet to support 
their petition, setting forth that the water- 
men and those dependent on them between 
Windsor and Gravesend number about forty 
thousand, and that their " golden stirring " 
consequent upon the players' settlement on 
Bankside, with the withdrawal of many of 
the men to serve in the Spanish wars, had 
been much reduced by the peace and the 
departure of the players from Surrey-side. 
Taylor, be it noted to-day, secured an 
oracular response from Sir Francis Bacon, 
that, " so far forth as the public weal was 
to be regarded before pastimes, or a service- 
able, decaying multitude before a handful 
of particular men, or profit before pleasure, 
so far was our suit to be preferred before 
theirs." The agreement for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Bear-Garden as a game-place or 
playhouse (the Hope) for Henslowe and 
Meade, in 1613, stipulates that it shall have 
a tire -house and a movable stage "in a 
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Trame and placed upon tressels." At the 
Hope was pierformed in the following year 
Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, its pro- 
logue containing many allusions to the new 



groundlings of Hamlet's discourse to the 
players ; in the puppet-play Cokes and 
Lantern are facetious upon the soiall size 
of the tiring-house, and the watermen are 




building. In his opening speech the stage- 
keeper says the poet has kicked him three 
or four times about the tiring-house. The 
book -holder, or prompter, refers to the under- 
standing gentlemen o' the ground, the 



freely ridiculed. One of the most proSt- 
able plays brought out by Henslowe was 
that of Henry the Sixth, which Malone 
opines is the first part of the play so 
entitled usually included in Shakesp^re's 
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works. Its first perrormance, on March 3, 
1591, yielded the sum of £,z los. 8d., 
and was given by Lord Strange's company 
at, as Mr. Ordish advances reasons for infer- 
ring, the theatre in Newington Butts, and not 
at the Rose. Peele and Nash, Marlowe and 
Greene, with other playwrights, wrote for 
Henslowe. The last-named died in 1592. 
His singular composition, Groafs Worth 
of Wit, has, as is well known, two unmis- 
takable allusions to Shakespeare. Mr. Or- 
dish discovers therein further reference to 
the poet in the diatribe against "rude 
grooms" and "peasants," pointing to his 
rustic antecedents and (traditionary) first 
employment in London at the doors of The 
Theatre, and the Curtain in Shoreditch. 



cannot be authoritatively denied. A common 
belief prevails that those exhibitions con- 
tinued there, in a circus or amphitheatre, as 
late as, and for a long time after, the close of 
the sixteenth century. The point has im- 
portance, because certain careless statements 
of Collier seem to have led subsequent 
writers astray. If it is the case that there 
was an amphitheatre of that kind in Paris 
Garden during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, why is none delineated by Agas, 
or by Hoefnagel {CivitaUs Orbis Terrarum, 
1572), or in Norden's trustworthy map 
(1593). which give those in the Clink? In 
his History of Dramatic Poetry Collier avers 
that in the book of the Earl of Northumber- 
land's household expenses it is said the Earl 




THE BBAR-GARDBN AND HOPB T 

{From Viacia's Vitin of Londan, 1616.) 



Perhaps so; but there is this to be said: 
groom, A.S. guma, O.E. gome, connoted 
man, youth, lover, e.g., bridegroom, and had 
not the limited meaning it bears now. 

At the south end of Blackfriars Bridge, 
between the roadway and the railway station, 
is a little slip of recreation-ground, which, 
allowing for its higher altitude, we may 
regard as the last survival, or rather imago, 
of Old Paris Garden, that lay westward 
of the Liberty of the Clink. Within the 
latter district were set up the Rose, the 
Globe, and the Hope, which replaced the 
bear-l»iting amphitheatres or rings depicted 
in Ralph Agas's plan oi circa 1560. 

That public exhibitions of bear and bull 
baiting were formerly held in Paris Garden 



went, 17 Henry VIII., to Paris Garden to see 
the baiting there. " I cannot find this," 
says Mr. Ordish, " in the Northumberland 
Household Book." In 1544 the Duke of 
N^jara came to England as Ambassador from 
Spain. One of his suite wrote an account of 
their eight days' sojourn here. They were 
taken to see the Tower menagerie, and, in high 
compliment, to see bears baited " on the 
other side of the town." Collier, we know 
not why, lays the scene of the sport at Paris 
Garden. Cunningham (Handbook of London, 
2nd edition, 1850) indexes "Paris Garden 
Theatre," describing it — apparently on 
Collier's authority — as {a) 

A ciicus in the manor of Paris Garden, in South- 
walk, erected loi bull and beu buting as early as the 
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I7lh of Henry VIJI., where the Earl of Norlhumber. 
land is said (in Ihe Household Book of the family) lo 
hftvc gnnc to Faris Garden to behold the beoi-boiling 
there. 

He gives it a long life, adding {b) : 

It was subsequently leased by Hen bio we and 
Alleyn, and, under their management (when piny? 
were oil-popular in the reign of James I,), occa- 
sionally converted into a Ihealie. 

In his recent work* Mr. Wheatley repeats, 
s.v. "Paris Garden Theatre," the two 
passages we indicate by (a) and (*), inserting 
between them : 




Paris Garden, though he does mention in 
both accounts the fall of the atnphithcatre on 
Sunday, January 13, 1583, and in ore names 
as " Sackerson " the bear which he calls 
" Sbakerton " in the other. 

Crowley's sunzas on bear-baiting, 1550, 
have a couplet : 

At ran's GardiH each Sunday a man Aai\ not Cut 
To lind two or three hundred [pence] fat the Bear- 

wards vale. 

Mr. Wheatley refers lo these lines under 
" Bear Garden," possibly because Crowiey 
makes no specific mention of a public circus 
or amphitheatre in Paris Garden. The in- 





The ofGce was subsequently held and the Paris Gai<^en 
[leased by Henslowe md .\lleyn. . . .] 
He gives it yet a longer life, saying : 

The Bear Garden was closed by the Parliament a( 
the beginning of 164*, and live years later the ground 
was sold. It was, however, re-o]>encd after the Re- 
storation, and though but partially successful, the 
performances were continued till 16S7, when the bears 
were sent to Hockley -in -the- Hole, and the doors of 
Paris Garden Theatre finally closed. 
In his article, s.v. " Bear Garden, Bankside," 
Mr- Wheatley says that from a letter of 
Henslowe to Alleyn this custom continued 
till James I.'s reign. He clearly treats, as 
Cunningham does, of a place different from 

* LendoH, Past and Present , by Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S ,A, based upon the Hatuibook of London, by the 
late Peter Cunningham. In 3 vols. 1S91. 



veetive, however, is aimed at fools who 
spend their money on Sunday in bear-baiting, 
and not merely in visiting the King's bears 
kept in Paris Garden. 

The possibility remains that Paris Garden 
became a popular name with pleasure- 
seekers for the part of Southwark which 
includes the Ghnk, just as at this day 
"going to the Park " means hiring a chair in 
Rotten Row. The King's bear-ward was an 
officer of the royal household, with head- 
quarters in Paris Garden, where the animals 
hved on the offal first carried thither ("juxia 
domum Roberti de Parys ") by the city 
butchers in pursuance of Richard II. 's pro- 
clamation, cited by Malone. In course of 
time the otlice became one of privilege held 
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by patent. In June, 1573, Elizabeth grants 
letters patent to Ralph Bowes as master of 
" our games, pastymes and sports, that is to 
saie, of all everie our beares, bulles and 
mastyve dogges" in succession to Vaughan 
and Sir Richard Longe deceased. Bowes 
leased the Bear-house, in the Clink, to 
Morgan Pope in 1585. Bowes's patent 
passed to Dorington, whose bear -keeper 
was Jacob Meade, mentioned above. Hens- 
lowe and Alleyn, who had succeeded Meade 
as keepers under Dorington, eventually 
secured the patent. They then rebuilt 
the Bear-garden, or Hope, as depicted in 
the drawing after Visscher*s "View" of 
London, 16 16. So then, weighing these with 
other considerations, we think Mr. Ordish 
justly maintains that, after the extension of 
the civic jurisdiction over the borough of 
Southwark in 1550, the bull-baiting in the 
High Street, and the public bear-baiting in 
Paris Garden proper, were transferred to 
where they could evade interference, in the 
Liberty of the Clink, being held at the amphi- 
theatres shown in the maps. Three illus- 
trations we are enabled, by the publisher's 
courtesy, to reproduce in this journal. 
They who know the ground will follow, and 
follow with delight, the author's perambu- 
lation of the several sites. As it might 
puzzle those who are less familiar with the 
places to be seen, we hope a modem map 
will be included in his complementary 
volume upon the Globe and the remaining 
theatres within the town. 
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€n0li0f) ®la00 ^ making in t[)e 
^irteentb anD ^etienteentb 
Centuries* 

By E. W. HuLME. 

Window Glass. — IL 
N October, 1576, Peter Appell and 
Peter Briet, the assignees of 
Quarry's* share in the patent, 
sought the confirmation and re- 
newal of the license for twenty-one years on 

* According to Mr. Hallen, the parish registers of 
Wisboro* Green, Sussex, contain an entry of Quarry's 
death about this date. 




the following terms, which are taken from 
the Lansd. MSS., 22, Art. 6, 7, 8, through 
Bums' History of Foreign Refugees: The 
applicants alleged that large quantities of 
glass continued to be imported from abroad, 
and offered, on condition of their obtaining a 
prohibition of the foreign article, to pay to the 
Queen for every case of glass " of the fashion 
of Normandy, containing 24 tables i5d. ; 
of Lorraine and Burgundy fashion contain- 
ing 20 bundles i5d. ; and of Hessen glass 
containing 60 bundles 3/1." Prices were to 
be fixed on the following scale : For glass of 
Normandy fashion, for every case containing 
120 feet 32/-; for Lorraine and Burgundy 
glass, for each bundle containing 10 feet 2id. ; 
and for the way of Hessen fashion ;^3. 
From these figures it may be inferred that 
the French blown window -glass was of 
superior make and size to that of Hesse; 
also that the latter was being manufactured 
in the country at this time, possibly by the 
German workmen whom Becku undertook 
to bring over after the rupture with the 
French glassmakers. The differences between 
Becku and the Frenchmen seem now to 
have been amicably arranged, for the petition 
received the support of the former, and a 
plan was suggested for the payment of the 
arrears of royalties due by the Frenchmen to 
the Crown, which the patentees had agreed to 
pay in compensation for the loss of customs. 
The application, however, was refused, the 
statement of Burn to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

From the time of their accepting a shelter 
in the country, the gentlemen glassmakers of 
France had resolutely refused to disclose the 
secrets of the manufacture, 'with the probable 
intention of returning to their homes when 
the religious persecution had subsided. In 
1585 the subject attracted the attention of 
the Legislature, and a Bill was drafted "against 
the making of glass by strangers and out- 
landish men," which provided that " no one 
should carry on the trade of glassmaking 
unless he employed one Englishman for every 
two foreigners, or should cut timber within 
22 miles of London, 7 of Guildford, 4 of 
Winchelsea, Rye, and Pevensey, and the foot 
of the hills called the Downs of Sussex." 

Aubrey, indeed, states that eleven glass- 
houses atChiddingfoIdwere put down in this 
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reign " as nuisances, and in respect that there 
were others at Hindhead by a petition of part 
of this country;" and further evidence of 
the unpopularity of the foreigners is supplied 
by the Bishop of Chichester, who writes, in 
1574, that he had suppressed "an attempt 
made to rob the Frenchmen that make glass 
near Pet worth, and to bum their houses." 

In the Hist. MSS, Conim, Rep., III., p. 5, 
it is stated that this Bill passed through all 
stages, but failed to receive the Royal Assent 
But a somewhat different account is offered 
by George Longe in the petition which is 
reproduced below from the Lansd. MSS. 59, 
Art. 75. 

To the Right honourable the Lord Burgleighe 
Lord Treasurour of Englande. 

In the ix*** yeare of the Queenes majesties 
most happye raigne, the first Priveledge for 
making of glasse in England was graunted 
vnto Anthonye Beckue als Dollyne & Jn° 
Carye straungers vppon these condicions. 

To teache Englishmen the misterye. And 
to paye custome so muche as had beene 
paide for the like quantitye before transported 
from forreine partes. 

Dollyne and Carye being merchants & 
having them selues no skill in the misterye, 
weare dryven to lease out the benefitt of 
their Patent, to the frenchmen, who not per- 
forming the foresaide covenantes did pre- 
sentlye adnihillate, and make voide, the saide 
Patent. 

The accion notwithstanding hath euer 
since beene contynued by divers without 
lycence. By which raeanes besides the great 
spoile of tymber & woods her majestie hath 
lost the custome of all the glasse made 
& occupied in England these xxi yeares 
past, at least amounting to the somme 
of 800". 

The Premisses considered Dollyne cannot 
with reason sue to haue his Patent renued. 

The contynuaunce of the accion heere still 
without checke will in short tyme encrease 
the prices bothe of woodes and glasse. 

May it please your Honour to graunt me 
the like patent vppon these condicions 
ensueinge — that it shalbe profiittable to her 
majestie, a Benefit to the commune wealthe, 
and no waye preiudiciall. 



I wilbe bounde^ 



/"Proffittable to her majestie 
in this. 

ffor euery glashouse to be 
contynued in England, to 
pay an annuall rent insteed 
of the custome, so shall not 
her majestie be deceiued. 

Beneficiall to the commune 
wealth in this. 

At no tyme to contynue 
aboue 4 glashouses in Eng- 
land, whearas there are now 
14 or 15, to the great spoile 
of woodes. But to erect 
the rest in Ireland, wheare 
euery glashouse wilbe so 
good as 20 men in garison, 
for proof I wilbe be bounde 
to fynd 12 men at euery 
glashouse sufficiently fur- 
nished, ready to seme her 
majestie within 20 myles of 
their aboade. 



It shall not be preiudiciall 
for 

To seme the realme with 
sufficient quantitye of glass 
so good & so good cheape 
as vsually hath beene made 
& sould by the saide 
straungers heere. 

And whearas it maye be 
thought that' by such a 
graunte, many poore strangers 
which now Hue by making 
of glass in England should 
for want of worke lacke 
maintenaunce, I wilbe 
bounde to set them all on 
worke, some in England & 
some in Ireland & to giue 
them wages for wages, they 
doing worke for worke as at 
\this present they haue. 
That I haue reason to desire this sute more 
than another man. 

1 I haue spent my tyme wholly in the 
trade so hath no other englishe man. 

2 I haue found stuffe meete, & brought 
to perfection the making of glass in Ireland, 
keeping at least 24 persons the space of two 
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yeares to my^ chardges in the tryall aboue 

500"- 

3 By setting divers in hand to procure 

the Patent for England, and buying the 
Patent for Ireland of captaine Woodhouse I 
haue beene at chardges at lest 300^ 

4 Vnles I procure them put downe, or else 
obtaine the Patent for England to repress 
them I am vtterly vndone. The Reason. — I 
cannot procure any glassmakeres to remaine 
& worke in Ireland, so longe as they haue 
libertye heere in England. 

The last parliament her majesties shipp 
writes ioyning with me, we exhibited a bill 
to haue them putt downe heere in England, 
which the house did like well of. But being 
not full read & committed till towardes the end 
of the Parliament, and the committyes chosen 
being such as sould woodes to the frenchmen 
for that purpose, kept the bill and neuer sate 
thereon, and so it rested vndetermined. 

My humble request. 
The premisses considered, that it tendeth to 
the Benefitt of her majestie and the commune 
wealthe. May it please your honour of your 
accustomed clemency to conceyue so good 
an oppinyon as to graunt me the like Patent 
vppon the condicions before recited. And 
(god willing) I will not onely see your honours 
Building from tyme to tyme repaired with the 
best glass, but allso giue one hundred Angells 
to be bestowed wheare it shall please your 
lordship to appointe. And further as my 
bounden duety is dayly praye that God may 
preserue and contynue your Lordship in 
health honour & happiness. 

(signed) Your Honours poore Orator 

George Longe 
The Patent graunted to Dolyn, was dated in 
September anno 9° Eliz : for xxi yeares 
and so the same expired. 
(Endorsed) Patent. 

Sute for making of 
glass in Ireland 

3 Octobris. 1589. 
George Longe 
Humbly prayes y*^ lordship of y' 
honorable fauvor to grante vnto 
hym the like Patent for making 
of glass as Dolwyn heretofore had. 

This petition seems to have received some 
consideration from Cecil, who suggested that 



Longe should approach Dolyn in the matter ; 
and in a second petition,* written shortly 
after the above, Longe states that the inter- 
view had taken place, and asks for an[appoint- 
ment for the further hearing of the petition. 
Here, however, the matter ended. 

From the Irish State Papers it would 
appear that Captain Wodehouse/ the original 
holder of the Irish patent, together with 
Ralph Pylling, had assisted Longe in erecting 
two glass furnaces in that country ; but here 
the history of Irish dassmaking abruptly 
terminates. I am indebted to the Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, of Chiddingfold, for the information 
that about 1542 a Henry Longe had a small 
holding in that parish. This fact, taken with 
the assertion of George Longe " that he had 
spent his time wholly in the trade," suggests 
that he was of Sussex extraction, and had 
obtained his knowledge of glass-making from 
the native Sussex glassmakers. 

In or about 1589 another petition was 
addressed to the Queen for a lease of that 
restricted section of the glass manufacture 
which lays claim to be of native origin, viz., 
the making of urinals, bottles, tumblers, etc. ; 
but this petition also was unsuccessful. 

Lansd. MSS. 59. — No. 77. 

To the Quene our most gracious soueraijne 
Lady Humblie besecheth your excellent 
majestie to graunt vnto your seruaunts Hugh 
Myller and Acton Scott your highnes footemen 
for their better mayntenaunce in your 
majesties seruice a leas for terme of yeres or 
otherwise, the makinge of all manner of 
glasses whatsoeuer which are vsually made 
within your highnes Realme of England of 
what makinge soeuer the same is of^ beinge 
vrjrnalls, bottles, bowles, cuppis to drinck in 
and such lyke, except such as is already 
graunted to one Jacobe A straunger dwelling 
in the Crucedfryers in London, which he 
hath by letters Patents for terme of yeres, for 
the makinge of all manner of counterfayt 
venyce drinckinge glasses, and except all 
manner of glasses to be made for glasiours 
vses for vryndowes and such lyke, the 
makinge of all which sayd glasses straungers 
which are none of your majesties subiects do 
take the commodytie therof from your 

* See Ellis, Roy, Letters, 2 Ser. ill., 157, and Notes 
and Queries, Ser. I., 6, p. 324. 
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highnes subiects who are as well able to 
exercise that trade, and with as moch scyll as 
any other are. And they (as their most 
bounden duties is) shall euer pray for your 
majesties most prosperous estate longe ouer 
your subjects to raigne, 

(Endorsed) H. Myller and A. Scott her 
majesties footemen. for a leas for mak- 
inge of glasses, wherof straungers take 
the commodyty. 

(In pencil) 1589. 

From the preceding account a tolerably 
clear idea may be obtained of the rise and 
development of the window and green glass 
industry during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, and the way has been 
paved for the more accurate discussion 
of a question which has been debated 
by the Newcastle-under-Lyme historians, 
viz., the date of the establishment of the 
glass industry in Worcestershire, Stafford- 
shire, and at Newcastle. The whole question 
is admirably treated by Mr. H. S. Grazebrook 
in his Collections for a Genealofy of the Noble 
Families of Henzey^ Tyttery^ and Tyzack^ Stour- 
bridge, 1877 ; but as this work was printed 
only for private circulation — at least, no copy 
exists at the British Museum — and as the 
information has been supplemented in some 
material points by Mr. Hallen, a brief 
resum^ of the facts may not be out of place. 
It is now clear that the extension of the glass 
industry first took a westerly direction, and 
was due in part to the exhaustion of the timber 
reserves of the Weald, and partly to the un- 
popularity which the attitude of the foreign 
glassmakers had aroused in these localities. 
About 1577, the Henzeys and Tyzacks had 
established a furnace at Buckholt, near 
Salisbury, where, in addition to window-glass, 
bottles, tumblers, and other articles were 
manufactured. These appear to have been 
sold to pedlars, who went by the name of 
glassmen, and who retailed their wares in the 
country districts. These pedlars were expressly 
exempted from the purview of the Statute of 
Vagabonds (39 Eliz. 4) provided they obtained 
a license from the justices of the peace in the 
county through which they travelled; but 
this privilege was recalled by i Jac. 7. 

In or about 1599 Mr. Hallen proves from 
the transcripts of the parish registers at 



Gloucester that another glasshouse had been 
established at Newent on the borders of the 
Forest of Dean, where a member of the Tyzack 
family appears to have been working har- 
moniously with another stranger of the name 
of Voydyn. The exact date of the first 
settlement at Stourbridge is still uncertain. 
According to Mr. Grazebrook, the names of 
Tyzack and Henzey occur first at Oldswinford 
in 1615, ^^^ o^ Tyttery in 1622, and he 
inclines to the belief that no settlement took 
place either at Stourbridge or Newcastle much 
before 1615.* Mr. George Harrison, in an 
article contributed to Timmins* Industries of 
the Birmingham and Midland Hardware 
District^ mentions the existence of a lease of 
the Stourbridge fireclay to some foreigners, 
whose names are not given, as early as 1566. 
The production of this lease would materiidly 
aid in the solution of this question, which, for 
the present, must remain undetermined. In 
favour of Mr. Harrison's date there is the 
fact of the discovery at Buckholt of pots of a 
grayish-white clay, the material for which 
must have come from a distance. In 1565 
the experimental efforts of De Lannoy, who 
was subsidized by the Queen, were frustrated 
owing to the want of a suitable fireclay. 
" The potters, we are told, cannot make him 
one pot to content him. They knowe not 
howe to season the stuffe to make same to 
susteyne the force of his great fyers." More- 
over, Quarr^ is believed to have penetrated 
as far as Oxfordshire before finally deciding 
to commence operations in Sussex. 

The chief obstacle, therefore, in the way of 
accepting Mr. Harrison's date is the absence 
of any direct authority for the statement. It 
is, of course, possible that the fire-clay was 
used in the pottery district some time before 
its special value for glass pots was ascertained. 
The fact of the clay underlying the coal 
measures at a considerable depth below the 
surface renders it probable that the discovery 
was purely accidental. About 161 1, or a 
little earlier, experiments were being carried 
on in this district with the object of substitu- 
ting coal for timber as fuel in the glass 
manufacture, and it is to this date we should 

* Since writing the above, Mr. Grazebrook informs 
me that there is an entry in the Kingswinford registers 
under the date April 2b, 1612, of the baptism of John, 
son of Paul and Bridget Tyzack. 
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be disposed to refer the first settlement of 
the glass industry here. The valuable pro- 
perties of the fireclay were soon recognised, 
for in Plot's time the trade had extended to 
London and Bristol. A further light might 
be thrown on the subject by a series of letters 
addressed by Walter Bagot to James I. {Hist, 
MSS. Comm,y IV., 342), in which reference is 
made to Bagot's glass-house in Staffordshire. 
(The next paper will deal with Crystal 
Glass.) 
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By the late H. H. Lines. 



|iYGA.NVVY was known by this name 
in the fifth century. In the Middle 
Ages it was called by the English, 
according to their usual corrupt 
pronunciation, Cannock. By the modem 
Welsh it is called Vaer-drew. Tacitus men- 
tions a place under the name of Cangorum 
Civiias, which is considered by Llwyd and 
other learned antiquarians to be situated at 
Dyganwy, and that it was the winter quarters 
of the Cangi, or national herdsmen, who had 
their summer station at Canganorum Pro- 
montorium of Ptolemy (Braich y Pwll in 
Lleyn). It is stated by D. W. Pughe, the 
author of several valuable writings on the 
archaeology of Caernarvonshire, that a Roman 
station, dependant on Cornovium, was situ- 
ated here under the later emperors, if not at 
an earlier period, named Dictum. Cornovium 
is five miles up the river Conway, on its left 
bank, and judging from a plan I took of the 
station in July, 187 1, it would contain a gar- 
rison of three cohorts, or 1,440 men, certainly 
not more, and yet we are told it was garri- 
soned by the loth Legion, the Antonina 
Augusta. A full legion would, at the period 
under notice, consist of 5,300 men, so that 
supposing the loth at the time to be even a 
weak legion, the garrison of Cornovium would 
have consisted of a portion only of the loth. 
Probably it was the headquarters, while the 
remainder of the legion may have been placed 



at Dyganwy or Dictum, at the estuary of the 
Conway. 

So far we gather from Tacitus and Ptolemy 
that the Cangi were in possession of the land 
when the Romans appeared on the field. 
The Cangi were the herdsmen of the pri- 
mitive pastoral tribes of Britain, who mi- 
grated as the seasons changed to fresh fields 
and pastures, from the neighbourhood of 
Bardsey, to Dyganwy, on Morva Rhianedd, 
the Marsh of the Maidens. The Triads tell 
us that the herds of milch cows belonging to 
the tribe of Caradog, an Ordovician chief, 
numbered 20,000. Bronze Celts of this 
period have been found at Dyganwy. 

But this pastoral town must have been an 
important place before the arrival of the 
Romans ; the trenches, mounds, and founda- 
tions cover a wider space of ground, extend- 
ing from the old residence of Cadwalader, 
Bod Caswallon, across Morva Rhianedd, sur- 
rounding the two citadel peaks of Dyganwy, 
and enclosing space for a good sized town, 
exclusive of the large entrenched environs 
surrounding the bases of the double citadel. 

Bod Caswallon, or the abode of Caswallon 
Law hir, retains some of its remains in the 
grounds of Bod yn gallen. Maelgwn Gwy- 
nedd, the son of Caswallon, had his Lys, or 
palace, on the hill, Bryn Euryn, adjoining. 
He succeeded to the sovereignty of North 
Wales on the death of Caswallon, in 517 A.D., 
when he took possession of the rocky fortress 
of Dyganwy, the long-contested key of Snow- 
donia. He greatly increased its defensive 
strength, and by his tyrannical exactions made 
it the terror of friends and foes alike. In 
some records he is called the King of Dyg- 
anwy, and the place was for three centuries 
the capital of North Wales. Maelgwn held 
his court there, and we find it the locale of a 
romance, probably founded on facts, con- 
cerning the captivity and liberation of Prince 
Elphin, related in the Mabinogion by Talie- 
sin ; and though we may refuse to admit this 
as history, still there is no doubt of its giving 
a true portrait of the times to which it refers, 
and showing a thorough knowledge of the 
localities in which the romance is laid. 

Elphin, the son of Gwyddno Garanhir, was 
the patron of Taliesin, and was imprisoned 
by Maelgwn in the fortress of Dyganwy, for 
trying to outboast the King at a Christmas 
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banquet. Elphin was thrown into a dungeon, 
" the belly of the Stoney Tower," as it is so 
graphically called by the bard, who was pro- 
bably well acquainted with the gloomy den, 
a place for savage beasts rather than human 
beings. To see it is enough to make one 
feel thankful that the roaring, boasting tyrant 
Maelgwn is laid at rest, or otherwise disposed 
of. This dungeon is quarried out in the 
centre of the great rock of the fortress ; it is 
an oblong of 40 feet by 45 feet, and 25 feet 
deep ; no masonry is visible, but a small cave 
or recess in one corner. It was surrounded 
by the keep, which was built on its margin, 
and has left its foundations well marked. 
However, the bard has his poetical revenge 
on Maelgwn. It appears that a plague or 
pestilence was engendered from the unburied 
bodies of his vanquished foes, slain in an 
exterminating war on the shores of Morva 
Rhianedd. Maelgwn, we are told, secluded 
himself safely, as he thought, in the sanctuary 
of Llan Rhos Church, but even there, Talie- 
sin says, 

A strange creature will come from the Marsh of 

Rhianedd 
To pumsh the iniquity of Maelgwn Gwynedd. 
Its hair, its teeth, and its eyes are yellow as gold, 
And th^s will destroy Maelgwn Gwynedd. 

And according to the bard it was so. 

After this denunciation Taliesin says : " It 
is I who am a diviner, and a leading bard, 
who know every passage in the Cave of 
Silence. I shall liberate Elphin from the 
belly of the Stoney Tower. I am Taliesin, 
chief of the bards of the West, who will 
loosen Elphin out of the golden fetter." 

The Cave of Silence " in the belly of the 
Stoney Tower," is singularly and most truly 
descriptive of the deep quarry-like excava- 
tion on the rock of Dyganwy, where nothing 
could be heard except the voice of the ap- 
proaching storm and the shriek of the sea- 
birds ; and it marks with the hand of a master 
the manners and customs of the times in 
which Maelgwn lived, and ruled the land 
with the iron rod of a tyrant But the trials 
of Elphin did not terminate at Dyganwy. 
He was liberated from this gloomy prison 
only to be incarcerated in another in the 
" land of Arthro," near Harlech, where, after 
a long search, I believe I traced the place of 
this second imprisonment on an almost in- 



accessible rock hidden from view in the re- 
cesses of a forest. But I am straying beyond 
my bounds. 

Quitting the domains of tradition and 
entering on the more solid ground of history, 
we find this strong border fortress passing 
through the vicissitudes of war, sometimes 
successfully, sometimes the reverse. It ap- 
pears to have been partially destroyed with 
the city about 810, and lost its pre-eminence 
as capital of North Wales. In 1098 the 
fortress was repaired, but finally demolished 
in 1262 by Prince Llywelyn,and I expect we 
find it now much as Llywelyn left it after 
wreaking his vengeance upon it 

Maelgwn also built a fort named Caer 
Gyffyn, in order to command the ferry over 
the Conway, upon the site of which the stately 
towers of Conway were afterwards erected, it 
is said, from the ruins of Dyganwy. On this 
unique town and its magnificent castle I need 
not expatiate — they are too well known — but 
the physical aspect of the locality under notice, 
as it was in the fifth or sixth century, will be 
interesting. We learn from the Triads and 
the old genealogies of the saints that one of 
the most terrible catastrophes that could 
happen to a country took place between the 
fifth and sixth centuries : a sudden and 
general subsidence of the coasts of Caernar- 
vonshire and Merionethshire, when the low- 
land valleys which lay round the bays of 
Conway and Cardigan, containing, we are 
told, many flourishing towns and princely 
residences, were given to the devouring sea 
waves, as in Ardndwy on the Merioneth coast, 
where Seithinen was governor, " whose land 
was overflowed by the sea." Those who 
escaped the deluge are said to have taken 
refuge in the highlands and valleys of the 
neighbouring mountains. We find similar 
traditions relative to the coast lying towards 
the great Orme, and also to the east of the 
little Orme towards Abergelly. In the bay of 
Conway a tract of land extended for 1 2 miles in 
length and 5 miles in breadth. Here tradition 
tells us that Helig ap Glanawg had a palace, 
which stood about a mile from the present 
shore -line opposite to Dwygyfylchi, sur- 
rounded " by a most delicate vale abounding 
in fruitfulness ;" the ruined walls of Helig's 
palace are now said to be visible at low tides ; 
the inhabitants escaping as they could to a 
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hill called Trwyn-y-Wylfa, or Hill of Lamen- 
tations. If these accounts are to be relied 
on Penmaenmawr must have been situated 
during the Roman occupation of Britain at 
least five miles from the sea, and instead of 
looking, as it does now, over a wide expanse 
of sand and estuary, it faced a valley abound- 
ing in pastoral beauty, while on the south it 
commanded the rocky ranges of Snowdonia, 
of which Leland says, " the grags of Eryre 
are forest" 

Caer Llion. 

I will now direct your attention to the 
second town or city I have previously touched 
upon, Caer Llion. Of the origin of this 
place we have no record, either by tradition 
or history, and I believe we have only one 
incident connected with its existence, and 
that shows it to have been a great place of 
the Gorseddau, or Assembly of the Bards. 
But notwithstanding the obscurity and mys- 
tery which surrounds the place, I think by a 
little unprejudiced investigation its character 
may be ascertained, and by implication some 
idea of its history may be carried back to its 
earliest period, for unlike Dyganwy, no cement 
or mortar has ever been used; the entire 
works are Cyclopean and dry stone-work. 

The remains are those of a city and its 
citadel, with its religious establishments for 
paganism, when Ceredwn was the "illustrious 
lady paramount'' of the Ancient Britons. 
These remains cover the entire ridge and 
summit of what we know now as the Conway 
Mountain, but which was formerly known 
under the names Caer Llion and Caer Seion. 
The two Caers, a word signifying enclosure, 
are situated closely adjoining each other, 
and I am inclined to think they both were 
more concerned with the social institutions 
of the prehistoric period than with its more 
stirring and war-like proclivities. Though 
Caer Llion possesses a citadel adjunct, its 
size, which is only 200 feet by 100 feet in 
its area, would accommodate but a small 
garrison. The two Caers were probably each 
devoted to a distinct phase of paganism, 
though at the same time in harmony with 
each other. Caer Llion, with its war-like 
feature, the citadel, may have paid its devo- 
tions to the God of War, and the energizing 
powers of Nature, exemplified by its Phallic 
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stones of adoration ; while Caer Seion, a name 
which rather indicates an establishment under 
the charge of priestesses, was probably de- 
voted to the worship of the British Ceredwn 
and her daughter, Llywy, similar characters 
to the classic Ceres and Proserpine. 

I am afraid the earliest of our writers who 
mention this place throw but a dim light 
upon the subject. Leland, in his Itinerary^ 
mentions a place near Conway which he calls 
Sinnodum. He describes it as a great work 
and about a mile out of the town, but does 
not indicate in what direction. This is only 
a crumb of information unless there happen 
to be any relation between Seion and Sinno- 
dun. But a castle of Sinnodun is repre- 
sented near the marsh of Conway in a map 
of the county annexed to an old edition of 
Camden's Britannia, and this corresponds 
with the situation of one of the two Caers 
which rise from the marsh of Conway, and is 
marked on the Ordnance map as Caer Seion. 
I found this place sadly destroyed by quarry- 
ing, but sufficient is left to identify the en- 
closure, which seems to have consisted simply 
of a glacis without either mound or ditch. 
It crowns and occupies the two lower sum- 
mits on the ridge of Mynnydd y Dre, and 
bears rather a terrace character. That gos- 
siping writer Pennant, on his return from 
Penmaenmawrto Conway by the old mountain 
road, remarks on his left hand " a lofty hill 
impending over the Conway river. Upon its 
summit is Castel Caer Lleion, a British post, 
surrounded with ditches and strong ramparts 
of stone." Also, this name is likewise adopted 
by D. W. Pughe, Esq., in his Guide^ a well- 
written and talented little essay ; but Caer 
Seion is either not noticed or mixed up with 
its more imposing neighbour. 

Caer Seion was a general Celtic name for 
those establishments which were presided 
over by women. Pomponius Mela mentions 
a " Sena," which seems to correspond with 
the British Seion, "situated in the British 
sea, and famous for the oracle of a Gaulish 
deity, whose priestesses, devoted to perpetual 
virginity, are said to be nine in number, and 
are called Gallicense, supposed to be of great 
genius and endowments, capable of raising 
storms by their incantations, of transforming 
themselves into whatever animals they pleased, 
of curing ailments, and foretelling the future." 
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The old British writings also mention certain 
priestesses called Gwyllion, who sang their 
nightly songs on the star-lit lakes. These 
children of the evening are mentioned by 
Taliesin as lamenting the death of a priest of 
Hu, the British Bacchus. The Gwyllion 
were also called Seon, and these mystical per- 
sonages seem to have conferred their own 
name upon the places where they performed 
their office. Taliesin says, "the tuneful 
tribe will resort to the magnificent Se of the 
Seon," and it is probably thus that we find 
the name Caer Seion attached to an enclo- 
sure on Mynnydd y Dre. 

On examining this mountain I must con- 
fess to much surprise in finding certain char- 
acteristics which seem to give colour to the 
Arkite theory which the learned Ed. Davies 
wrote so confidently about sixty years ago, 
and which diluvian theory has since been 
swept away by a deluge of criticism. Whether 
the Arkite theory be true or not, there are 
excavations in the enclosure of Caer Seion of 
far earlier date than the numerous stone 
quarries still worked on the hill, and of a 
different character. I observed two large 
excavations, one a gray, hoary, moss-grown 
quarry, with narrow curved sides, in form 
like those of a boat, the debris from the inside 
not thrown as a useless heap in front, but 
piled up around the outer margin. Davies, 
I believe, never visited the spot ; if he had 
done so, he would have found structures 
most strongly corroborating the details he 
enters into on this subject. But I must pro- 
ceed without showing how remarkably the 
rites and festal ceremonies of the prophetic 
maids, the Gwyllion, corresponded to those 
of Greece as described by Euripides. 

Caer Llion signifies the enclosure of the 
ancient ; it is likewise said to bear some rela- 
tion to floods, and more particularly to the 
Deluge of Noah ; Caer Llion would therefore 
be the fortress of the floods. But it is worth 
while to examine this name a little further. 
The old British chronicles tell us of a King 
Lleon, Q17 years B.C., who built a city on the 
banks of the Dee (Dyvrdwy) and named it 
Caer Lleon ; this is reputed to be Chester, 
but recent authors tell us that Chester was 
called Caer Lleon from the 20th Legion, the 
Victrix, a stone with an inscription referring 
to that legion having been found there in 



1653. But we also find the Romans knew 
Chester under the name Deva, which seems 
to throw a doubt as to Caer Lleon being its 
Roman name. Also, there is another Caer 
Lleon on the Usk, said to have been founded 
401 B.C. by Beli ap Dyvnwal Moelmund, 
thus putting aside the Roman claims in both 
instances, and perhaps justly so. At any 
rate, we have^Caer Llion on Mynnydd y Dre, 
an undoubted British fortress so named, and 
in all the records remaining of it it bears no 
other name, from which I am inclined to 
think Caer Llion to be really more ancient 
than the advent of the Romans in Britain. 

The approach to Caer Llion remains un- 
touched from the base of Mynnydd y Dre to 
the citadel It consists of a wide road be- 
tween slight mounds, the road space being 
about 20 feet wide, leading up the southern 
face of the hill, a little west of the citadel, 
when it merges into a broad terrace as it ap- 
proaches the fortress, and terminating in a 
zigzag just as it nears the entrance. About 
midway along the terrace are the fractured 
remains of a great stone, standing now 5 feet 
high, broken into three parts, all lying to- 
gether. When entire the block stood 1 1 feet 
3 inches high. Its summit appears to have 
been conical, indicating a monument of 
Phallic character. It stands now, as it has 
done from prehistoric times, the first object 
to meet the eye on the approach to Caer 
Llion. Its presence there seems to denote 
that some preliminary observances took place 
at the spot previous to admission to the 
citadel, and we may also infer that Caer 
Llion was not so much a place of warlike 
character as of religious observances. Also, 
in the time of Maelgwn it was a place of 
assemblage for the great meetings of the 
Gorsedd or Bardic societies. The great stone 
of adoration appears to have stood within an 
enclosure, the vestiges of which, though 
slight, are still to be seen. The stone was 
probably dragged down with ropes, and after- 
wards split up by a slow process; if great 
violence had been used, the three parts would 
not have remained so close together. 

The general shape of the citadel of Caer 
Llion is three-sided. The interior is about 
200 feet by 100 feet across its widest part 
It is in good preservation, and originally pre- 
sented an evenly-faced wall of dry stoneworiL 
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The facing may yet be traced a little below 
the crest on the outside. The watch-holes 
of the garrison may also be traced on the 
outer slope, showing the wall to have been 
originally built on a very wide sloping angle, 
as is the case with all these uncemented walls 
wherever I have examined them, the base 
being from 35 feet to 40 feet across. The 
entrance is only 6 feet wide. There are two 
outworks, one adjoining the entrance gate, 
the other at the west end, protected by three 
mounds. The western outwork was entered 
by crossing the fortress wall The area of 
the fortress is occupied by twelve of the cir- 
cular foundations of huts, the largest being 
15 feet across. We find here the natural 
formation of the rocks made use of by the 
builders both to augment the bulk of the 
wall and to build their huts against. Exterior 
to the eastern ramparts is a row of pits, seven 
in number, about 5 feet deep, and from 
20 feet to 50 feet in length and 12 feet in 
width, with a high mound 100 feet long 
between them and the fortress wall. The 
pits could not have served the purpose of a 
foss, as they are divided and bridged across 
in six places. It occurred to me that they 
may have been made for shelter during the 
equinoctial gales, which are no trifle at this 
elevation of 1,000 feet. I several times took 
refuge in them during the stormy July of 
1 87 1, and found them to answer most effec- 
tually. The walls of the town, as well as the 
citadel, consist of dry stonework. They en- 
close a considerable portion of the upper 
ridges of Mynnydd y Dre, on the south slopes 
of which, away from the sea, are many of the 
excavations called Cythian Gwyddelod, where 
the old habitations were placed. On the 
seaward side of the ridge are nearly a dozen 
stone circles, more or less imperfect. They 
are about 25 feet in diameter, and consist of 
larger stones than those used in the citadel 
huts. One of them appears to have been a 
double or concentric circle when entire. The 
town wall on the seaward side follows the 
edge of a perpendicular cliff, enclosing all 
the available summit of the mountain, and 
meeting the landside wall, where the town 
joins the enclosure of Caer Seion. From 
this spot to the citadel there is a great rise 
along the gray weather-worn town, consisting 
for the most part of outcrops of Felspar 



Schist. These outcrops of rough rock have 
been manipulated in a manner peculiar to, 
and constantly practised by, the Cymraeg 
Celts, especially in the formation of their 
open or hypaethral temples of the earliest 
type. It is to this singular faculty of adapting 
the so-called accidents of nature to their own 
requirements that I wish to draw attention. 
I had become aware of, and convinced for 
several years back during my researches in 
Merionethshire, that the practice I allude to 
was habitual, and the invariable rule with the 
Celtic tribes ; but I hesitated from giving ex- 
pression to the full extent to which my obser- 
vations led me; and so far from drawing 
hasty conclusions on this subject, I have 
rather held back until I could show a suffi- 
cient number of carefully measured plans for 
examination. At one time I postponed the in- 
vestigation of some thousands of great blocks 
of the boulder character, showing a singular 
arrangement, until I could give a few days of 
uninterrupted attention to them. For twelve 
months those stones called me to examine 
them. I had frequently in the early morning and 
late in the evening passed close by the group, 
when the question invariably arose in my 
mind, Can this be an artificial or a natural 
arrangement, the work of man or the result 
merely of natural causes, for instance, the 
debris of a moraine ? The place being over- 
grown with a very luxuriant screen of bracken, 
I spent an hour one evening in clearing away 
some of the vegetation, and soon found I was 
laying bare the Cyclopean work of some 
reasoning beings, exhibiting much method 
and rude artificial arrangement in their work. 
The true meaning of this arrangement is still 
a mystery which I have not yet unravelled. 
However, the discovery confirmed my pre- 
vious anticipations on the subject of Celtic 
remains, and gave me a clue whereby to 
detect the habitual operations of those sin- 
gular and little-known tribes whom we call 
prehistoric. This clue I applied in the ex- 
amination of the remains at Caer Llion on 
Mynnydd y Dre, and I found the rough rocks 
utilized, as they stood where Nature had 
placed them, by having other great blocks 
pushed, hauled, and placed in position against 
them, till the desired oval or circular form of 
the open structure was obtained. There is 
an enormous amount of this Cyclopean work 
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on Mynnydd y Dre, which casual visitors never 
see, because they are content with that which 
gives them no trouble, merely opening their 
eyes, but the mental effort of observing and 
drawing conclusions from what they see is 
beyond their grasp. 

I regret that time did not allow me to 
make more sketches and plans of these in- 
teresting remains than I have done ; I could 
only obtain measured plans of two of the 
open temples. These temples adjoin each 
other and form one group, and each one 
shows a completeness of details which will 
give some idea of the general construction of 
others. In one of these temples the adytum 
was altogether hidden from view by a thick 
growth of bracken, which I spent two hours 
in clearing away, but was amply rewarded by 
finding underneath, and protected by the 
ferns, considerable remains of the original 
pavement of the sacred enclosure, consisting 
of small rough stones without cement. I had 
previously suspected that pavements had 
been introduced into these open structures 
from slight evidences of the same in other 
remains, and was much gratified at finding 
an example nearly perfect. These two temples, 
though almost entire in all their essential 
features, have yet sufTered from ignorant de- 
predators; but a restoration of the entire 
structures would be comparatively easy ; and 
I am sanguine enough to believe that an un- 
prejudiced examination of them by those 
theorists who imagine all stone circles to be 
sepulchral, would result in an acknowledg- 
ment of their being temples for the worship 
of the ancient British deities. 

In my researches among this class of re- 
mains my first object is to find the bearings 
of a straight line through the centre from the 
presidential seat, or from the stone of adora- 
tion ; these two points being usually opposite 
each other. Having done this, I always found 
a remarkable correspondence in the two sides 
of the structure, though it might consist of a 
number of enclosures. There is not always 
an exact uniformity between the two sections, 
but a general similarity, sufficient to convey 
the idea of unity, and it is probable that the 
exterior boundary or enclosure did correspond 
one side with the other, and that it was only 
in details that any deviations were to be 
found. I adopted the central line in the 



temples at Caer Llion, and by it was enabled 
to unravel the intricacies of the various single 
and double circles and ovals, and also to 
mark the entrances connecting one with the 
other, and to note deficiencies where stones 
had been abstracted. I have no doubt but 
that the builders and contrivers of these pri- 
mitive temples also adopted the straight line 
to start with, and worked on each side of it. 
I found the seats of presidency, the seats of 
the initiated, the stone of adoration, and the 
adytum invariably placed on a straight line, 
though not always on the same compass 
points, and the altar was not always on a 
line with the centre, though always placed in 
the adytum, or on the line of the adytum 
wall. The twin temples on Mynnydd y Dre 
are quite in accord with this rule, though they 
stand with regard to each other at an angle 
of 60 degrees. The greatest divergency is to 
be found in the position of the stone of 
adoration in each temple respectively. In 
temple No. i we find that the seat of pre- 
sidency is placed at the north-east ; on a line 
in front is the adytum, with its altar on the 
north-west side ; on the same line at 30 feet 
distance is the stone of adoration. In temple 
No. 2, in front of the presidential seat, is 
placed the stone of adoration, and in front of 
this we find the adytum and the altar within 
its circle on the south-west side. In the first 
case there is the seat of presidency, then the 
adytum, then the phallic stone of adoration ; 
in the second case there is the seat of pre- 
sidency, then the stone of adoration, then the 
sanctuary with its altar. 

The adytum of the temple No 2 is one of 
the most perfect remains of a Druidic adytum 
to be found ; it not only retains its exterior 
and interior marginal stones, filled up between 
with smaller stones entire, but the entrances 
and a deviating curve round the back of the 
altar are preserved, also its original pavement 
laid in concentric sectional curves, and carried 
through the principal entrance. The altar 
stands as first placed, opposite the entrance. 
These arrangements indicate that a prelimin- 
ary offering upon the altar was an introduc- 
tion to subsequent ceremonies ; the passages 
of communication from one enclosure to 
another seem to lead to that conclusion. 
Many of these rock temples are placed on 
steeply sloping ground ; both of those under 
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consideration are so placed, the seats of pre- 
sidency being the high places of the temple, 
while the adytum is placed on the lower 
ground, which is comparatively level. The 
stones of adoration in these temples are dis- 
similar ; that in No. 2 is broken, the parts 
lying together, while that in No. i is a re- 
markably good specimen of the pointed 
stones, either of phallic character or as sym- 
bolic of the sun. There has been much 
destruction of the southern vestibules to these 
two temples. The adytum of No. 2 is entered 
at once, without any semblance of a vestibule, 
and the phallic stone in No. i stands denuded 
of all its former boundary stones. 

The two presidential seats in these temples 
require a few observations. In No. i the 
place of presidency retains rather above one 
half of its original form, and from what re- 
mains it appears to have once formed a seg- 
ment of 180 degrees, and was divided into 
seven compartments by eight projecting 
stones, after the manner of stalls, though in 
a primitive and rough fashion. This indi- 
cates that the arrangements were not for one 
president but for an open court, or assembly, 
probably of the Druidic priesthood. The 
presidential seat in No. 2 consists of a rostrum 
9 feet by 1 5 feet, backed by an upright rock 
in situ 5 feet high ; in front is a steep escarp- 
ment of 20 feet, at the base of which is the 
broken stone of adoration. The presidential 
seats in both temples overlook the structures 
from end to end, No. i being raised above 
the opposite end 15 feet; that in No. 2 is 
raised 30 feet above the floor of its adytum. 

It is a question why these twin temples 
appear to be upon such close terms of com- 
panionship, and also why they could not have 
been placed somewhat more orderly, and on 
the square with each other. I cannot account 
for these eccentricities of the Celtic mind, 
which seems to possess an innate antipathy 
to all laws of uniformity and absolute order. 
This erratic character is the cause of an 
interminable variation in the arrangements of 
these open temples where it was thought an 
indignity to limit and confine the deities 
beneath a roof and between stone walls. 
Before 1 quit these pagan fanes I would 
mention that the phallic stone of adoration 
in No. I stands 5 feet 3 inches high; it is 
conical, uninjured, and is wedged up into 



position. The altar in No. 2 is 3 feet high, 
and, I believe, has been worked into its 
present shape, being the only stone here 
having that appearance. There is a ledge on 
the inner side at about focus distance from 
the top, tempting the supposition that it may 
have been used for the purpose of calling 
down fire from heaven by means of a lens. 
There is also a squared recess on the inside 
at the base of the stone, as if to contain 
things connected with the altar. 

It appears thatCaer Llion, the fortress of the 
floods, wastheseat of a great Gorsedd or bardic 
meeting in the sixth century, when Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, King of Dyganwy, went to decide 
in a dispute for superiority between the bards 
and harpists. He obliged the disputants to 
swim across the Conway, probably at Caer 
Gyflyn, much to the disgust of the indignant 
harpists, whose drenched harps gave sounds 
to startle a Caliban, while the bardic poets, 
with wind and limbs braced by the invigorat- 
ing exercise, carried off" the prize. This is 
the earliest notice extant of a bardic congress, 
and it took place at a period when the bardic 
institution had become greatly lowered from 
its previously high position of one of public 
instruction to that of pampering the pride of 
its patrons, and contributing to their convivial 
amusement. An account of this contest is 
given in a poem by Jorwerth Beli, addressed 
to the Bishop of Bangor in 1240 a.d. in the 
Myoyrian ArchcBology^ vol. i. Jorwerth lived 
600 years after Maelgwn, and if that period 
should be deemed too long to have retained 
the tradition, it still shows that 630 years 
back Caer Llion had the reputation of a place 
celebrated for the great assemblies of the 
Gorseddau, and I must say that I think the 
place, judging from iis remains at the present 
day, fully bears out its traditional reputation. 

Much yet may be done by careful explora- 
tion on this mountain, where so much is left 
undisturbed or nearly so. Excepting the 
citadel of Caer Llion, the twin temples, and 
phallic stones of adoration, with notices of 
the stone circles, I have done no more than 
to satisfy myself that the luxuriant bracken 
clothing its sides conceals other Celtic 
remains, of which my limited time only gave 
me a few glimpses. 

The name of Conway Mountain, by which 
this place is now recognised, is a recent 
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appellation. Its ancient name Mynnydd y 
Dre, is literally **Town Mountain," but when, 
in the inevitable lapse of time and progress 
of civilization, the ancient superstitions gave 
way before the spread of a purer system and 
the brighter light of truth, the enclosures on 
the Town Mountain were deserted, and the 
mountain itself became a solitary desert, its 
name lingering only among the dwellers in 
the valleys, while the stately castle of 
Edward I. supplanted the Castel von 
Maelgwn, and the Town Mountain became 
Conway Mountain. 





ILancasbite ^misters, 

a-D* 1643—1654^55. 

By Lieut. -CoL. Henry Fish wick, F.S.A. 



IROM the commencement of the 
Civil War in 1642 to the Restora- 
tion the episcopal registers and 
other records relating to the ad- 
mission of clergy to the various livings in 
the county are, if not entirely wanting, 
of the most meagre and unsatisfactory 
character. In the absence of these records 
any information throwing light upon this 
somewhat obscure period of church history 
is of great interest and value. The names 
of the ministers who signed the document 
known as " The Harmonious Consent of the 
Ministers of Lancashire," in 1648, and the 
paper called the " Agreement of the People," 
in 1649, furnish but a meagre list which, when 
supplemented by the addition of the names 
given in the Church Surveys of 1649-55*, still 
leaves many gaps in the register of the 
holders of some of the Lancashire parish 
churches and parochial chapelries. Several 
of these missing names are now for the first 
time in print, and will be found in the 
Plundered Afinisters* Accounts for Lanca- 
shire and Cheshirey\ The following is a list 
of those chapels to which no minister's name 

* This list will be found in the Introduction to 
"Commonwealth Church Survey," Lancashire and 
Cheshire Record Society^ vol. i. 

t Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society ^ voL xxviiL 



appeared in any of the three records just 
referred to, but which is furnished in the 
Plundered Minister^ Accounts, The date 
under which the name appears is also 
added : 

EUenbrook Chapel, James Valentine, Octo- 
ber 30, 1650. 

Elswick Chapel, William Bell, May 26, 
1651. 

Farn worth Chapel, John Walton, M.A., 
June I, 1647. 

Holmes Chapel, Thomas W^hite, Decem- 
ber II, 165 1. 

Longton Chapel, Richard Briggs, August 9, 
1648. 

Singleton Chapel, Cuthbert Harrison, 
March 7, 1650-51. 

Tockholes Chapel, Joshua Bamett, April 14, 
1642. 

Woodplumpton Chapel, John Haydocke, 
July 21, 1654. 

We have here the appointments to eight 
chapelries. Accepting the Church Surveys as 
furnishing a correct list of the clergy in 1650, 
the Plundered Ministers Accounts between 
the dates specified give us a record of many 
earlier appointments and changes. These 
are: 

Bury, Andrew Lathom(with William Alte), 

April 24, 1645. 
Newton (in Winwick) Mr. Norman, 

August 9, 1645. 
Childwall, David Elletson, August 18, 

1645. 
Maghull, James Worrall, November 6, 

1645. 
Prescot, Richard Day, August 7, 1646. 
Prestwich, Tobie Fornes, September 10, 

1646. 
Warrington, James Smith (temporary?) 

October 8, 1646. 
Poulton, John Somers, October 21, 1647. 
Poulton, John Brereley, May 5, 1652. 
Todmorden, John Hill, November 26, 

1647. 
Cartmel, Chriscopher Hudson, August 17, 

1646. 
Ulverston, Hugh Gunne, December 4, 

1650. 
Hollinfare, Henry Atherton, December 18, 

1650. 
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Broughton - in - Furaess, Thomas Rigby, 
January 24, 1650-51. 

St Helen's, John How, March 12, 1650-51. 

Hale, Samuel Crosby, March 21, 1650-51. 

Westhoughton, John Isherwood, June 25, 
1651. 

Bispham, John Berkley, July 2, 165 1. 

St. Michael's-on-Wye, Henry Jenny, Se})- 
tember 5, 165 1. 

Walton-le-Dale, William Heald, Decem- 
ber 10, 1651. 

Colton in-Furness, John Turner, Decem- 
ber 17, 1651. 

Haslingdon, James Smith, January 21, 
1 65 1-2. 

Pilling, James Threlfall, February 15, 
165T-52. 

Rainford, James Smith, May 5, 1652. 

Shirehead, William Ingham, May 27, 
1652. 

Atherton, James Livesey, June 18, 1652. 

Cockerham, Gerrard Brown, July 21, 1652. 

Newchurch (in Winwick) John Bird, 
June 20, 1654. 

Hambleton, Roger Sherburne, October 
19, 1654. 

Gressingham, Henry Kidson, October 19, 

1654. 
Hornby, Nick Wakefield, April 5, 1655. 

The dates here given for the most part 
refer to the issue of grants for maintenance, 
and therefore, in some cases, the ministers 
may have been appointed and officiating 
prior to the order being made by the com- 
mittee. The value of these data may be 
exemplified by the case of Elswick Chapel, of 
which the first regularly-appointed minister 
has always been presumed to have been 
Cuthbert Harrison, who was ejected thence 
in 1662 ; it is, however, now quite clear that 
he succeeded William Bell, who was there 
in 1651. 

This first minister of Elswick was buried at 
Broughton Chapel, in the parish of Preston, 
on January 19, 1654-55, being described in 
the register as a " preacher." 




Pudlications anD PtoceeDings of 
atclia^ological Societies. 



PUBLICATIONS. 

The first part of volume xii. of the Collections of 
THE Surrey ARCHitOLOoiCAL Society has been 
issued. It contains, besides reports of the proceed- 
ings of the society, a series of excellent papers on 
various subjects. The first of these is by Mr. J. 
Lewis Andr^, F.S.A., on Compton Church, which 
was vbited by the society in 1855, ^^^ again in 1861. 
Compton Church possesses a feature, which is believed 
to be practically unique, in a sanctuary at the east end 
of the chancel, which is in two stories above ground. 
In the upper of these stories, too, is preserved some 
wooden screenwork of Norman date, also, it need 
hardly be said, an exceedingly rare feature. Mr. 
Andre's paper is well illustrated, and a ground-plan 
of the church is given according to scale. — Lord 
Ashcombe follows with an account of the mural 
monuments in Dorking Church, but the inscriptions 
on them are not given. — This is followed by an 
account of a gold ring found in Lingfield Mark 
Camp. — ^A very fine lock of the date of Henry VII., 
which is preserved at Beddington Park, is illustrated 
by a photograph, and is described in a paper by Mr. 
Andr6. — Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., contributes an 
important paper on ** The Manor of Lambeth," based 
on the Parliamentary Survey taken in 1647. — Mr. 
Kershaw's paper is followed by one by the Rev. T. S. 
Cooper, in continuation of others already contributed 
by mm on "The Church Plate of Surrey." In the 
present instance the Rural Deanery of Streatham is 
taken, and, as might be expected from the suburban 
character of the district, a large amount of the plate 
is quite modem. Three Elizabethan communion cups, 
however, are illustrated, and a fourth mentioned. 
They are all of the normal type. Opposite p. 82 
photographs are ^ven of a much-dilapidated thir- 
teenth-century comn chalice and ^ten of pewter, 
found in a priest's grave at Titsey. — ^The remainder of 
the number is made up of a continuation of ** Surrey 
Wills," contributed by Mr. F. A. Crisp, and "The 
Visitation of Surrey, 1623," edited by Dr. Howard 
and Mr. Mill Stephenson. — We are glad to see the 
Surrey Society domg so much good and active work. 

^Wo ^^y ^^» 

The Council of the Henry Bradshaw Society 
have just issued to the subscribers for 1894 the Tracts 
of Clement Maydestone^ edited by the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth with his usual care and skill. In sending 
out the volume the Council state that the two volumes 
issued to members in return for the subscription for 
1894 will consist of the Tracts of Clement Maydestone 
and the Winchester Troper, edited by the Rev. W. H. 
Frere. The editor of the Bangor Antiphonarium has 
found that it will be impossible to complete the second 
volume of this work in time for issue in the present 
year, but it is expected that it will be ready in the 
early part of 1895, and it will be issued as one of the 
volumes for that year. Several other volumes are 
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announced as being in preparation. Among these 
the Bangor An ipiumariumy Part II., edited by the 
Rev. F. E. Warren ; the WestminsUr Missal^ fasc. iii., 
edited by Dr. J. Wickham Lee;; ; and the Mariyrology 
of Gorman^ edited by Mr. Whitley Stokes— are men- 
tioned as being already in the press. 

^ ^% ^ 

The first part of volume i. of the third series of the 
Sketch Book of the Architectural Association, 
56, Great Marlborough Street, London, has just 
been issued. It contains inter alia measured draw- 
ings of the font, etc., in the baptistery at Parma ; 
the interior of St. John's Church, Timberhill, Nor- 
wich, showing a good rood screen, and of Tilney 
Church, showing a good chancel-screen of 1618 ; 
and the Colegio Mayor de San Ildefonso Alcala, 
Spain. In a circular which accompanies it the 
committee say that it is hoped that all who take 
an interest in measuring and sketching old buildings, 
etc., will avail themselves of the opportunity of be- 
coming subscribers, and that those who are able to do 
so will contribute to the work, and thus help to 
ensure a steady supply of good plates. The Archi- 
tectural Association s Sketch Book consists of illustra- 
tions from subjects of interest to architects in the 
various styles of the past, reproduced from the 
measured drawings and sketches of architectural 
students and others. It thus forms a valuable work 
of reference for all lovers of architecture and the allied 
arts. The Sketch Book is managed by a committee 
elected annually by the votes of all subscribers. Any 
subscriber who is a member of the Architectural 
Association is eligible for election. Each volume 
contains 72 plates, issued in twelve parts of six plates 
each. The size of each plate is \^\ by 134 inches. 
A title-iiage and index are also sup])1ied with each 
volume. Some plates are transferred from tracings 
made by the author from his original drawing. 
Measured drawings and large pen-and-ink drawings 
are reproduced by photo - lithography ; pencil and 
water-colour sketches and drawings of colour decora- 
tion (the latter printed in colour) by the photo 
process or ink -photo process. 

The Sketch Book nas now been published for a 
quarter of a century, and two series are complete, and 
form a valuable record of architecture and the arts 
connected with it. Appreciation of its worth has 
been shown by the increasing number of the sub- 
scribers ; but comparatively few appear to be ac- 
Guainted with the work, and the committee feel sure 
that if it were more widely known it would be much 
more appreciated. 

40^ ^ ^ 

Part XXXV. of the Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society has been issued. It contains 
a number of valuable papers originally contributed as 
communications to the society during the half year 
from October, 1892, to May, 1893. — Professor Hughes 
describes the collection of antiquities formed by the 
late Mr. Wiles Green, and bequeathed by him in 1892 
to the society. The collection comprises a number of 
objects of very different kinds and dates. Their value 
largely lies in the fact that they were all discovered 
within a definite area at or near &lanea, in Cambridge- 



shire. — Mr. M. R. James describes the wall -paintings 
in Eton College Chapel. These are now hidden, and 
had, indeed, a narrow escape from total destruction 
by ignorant workmen in 1847, when they were dis- 
covered on the removal of some seventeenth-century 
wainscot and other woodwork. Drawings were made 
of them by Essex at the time, and it is on these 
drawings that Mr. James has founded his description 
of the subjects depicted. They are very thoroughly 
dealt with by Mr. James, and are compared with 

eintings at Winchester. It is to be hoped that 
fore long the Eton wall-paintings may be again 
uncovered, and be made available for inspection aud 
study. There is no doubt that they are the work of 
an English artist, and are excellent examples of their 
kind, too few of which have been preserved. They 
were covered up again in 1847 by Provost Hodgshon, 
who objected to their ** papistical " character ! — Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope contributes a very attractive 
and valuable paper on '* The Ensigns Armorial of the 
University, the Colleges, and the Regius Professors.** 
It goes without saying that the subject is dealt with 
in a most thorough and exhaustive manner by Mr. 
Hope. The different shields are illustrated by a 
number of excellent illustrations inserted in the letter- 
press. — Baron von Hiigel writes on an ancient well 
at Mount Sorrell, in which, among other things, a 
bucket was found having late Celtic bronze fitting — 
A manuscript psalter in the University Library is de- 
scribed by Mr. M. R. Tames. The main interest of 
the psalter consists in the illustrations, which are very 
numerous, and all of them of great merit. They are 
descril)ed seriatim by Mr. James. He also writes on 
a Greek psalter in Emmanuel College Library, the 
importance of which he considers to lie in the £act 
that it is undoubtedly as old as the twelfth century, 
and was certainly not the work of a Greek scribe, and 
was probably written in England. It seems, therefore, 
to Mr. James that we have in it some interesting evi- 
dence as to the study of Greek in England during the 
Middle Ages. — Professor Hughes contributes a very 
important paper on "Castle Hill.'* It is, however, 
impossible to epitomize it here. — Mr. T. D. Atkinson 
writes on a Roman house at Swaffham Prior, dis- 
covered in 1892, and also on the original hall of 
Michael House, which is now merged in the royal 
foundation of Trinity College. Both these papers by 
Mr. Atkinson, as well as that on the Castle Hill l^ 
Professor Hughes, are accompanied by measured 
plans. — These papers we have mentioned, together 
with some shorter communications, make up an excel- 
lent part of the society's proceedings. 

^k(^ ^^^ ^^O 

^r^ ^'y ^^> 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, Part 
50, has been issued to the members of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society. It contains seven papers, the 
first of which is an outline history of the township of 
Nether-Thong, near Huddcrsficld, from notes left by 
the late Dr. Morehouse, F.S. A. The notes are edited 
by Mr. Thomas Brooke, the president of the society, 
who has prefixed a short and s)'mpathetic memoir of 
the author. — The second paper is a continuation of 
one on " The Parochial Registers of Wragby," and is 
written by the Vicar. We do not observe anything 
very noteworthy in what we are told of the entries. 
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except that in a few cases the sponsors' names have 
been inserted in the baptismal registers. — The third 
paper is composed of some deeds, which would have 
been better printed among the notes. Not a word of 
explanation is said as to them, and their importance 
does not seem to warrant the place assigned to them 
here. The first five are comparatively modern trans- 
lations from a Charter Roll of Edward I. and other 
originals, and they are printed in wholly modern 
orthography. — The succeeding paper is one of the 
best which the journal has contained for some time. 
It is a description and elucidation of the very remark- 
able Bruce Cenotaph at Guisbrough. It is written by 
Mr. William Brown, of Arncliff, who recently edited 
the Guisbrough Charlulary for the Surtees Society, 
but whose name as the author has, however, been 
omitted from the heading of the paper on p. 226, and 
we are only left to discover it by referring back to the 
inside of the cover. The Bruce Cenotaph, an altar- 
tomb at Guisbrough, is now in fragments. The two 
long sides are now built into the lower stage of the 
tower on either side, inside the quasi-porch of the 
parbh church. The stone forming the east end of 
the monument is preserved in the adjoining priory 
grounds ; that which formed the west end is now 
lost — Dugdale, however, has fortunately given a rough 
drawing of it. A stone slab in the floor of the chancel 
of the parish church is suggested by Mr. Hodges, of 
Hexham, to have formed part of the base of the tomb ; 
while the popular belief at Guisbrough is that the 
slab now forming the top of the altar in the church 
was originally the flat top of the tomb. There is 
much, no doubt, to be said for this latter theory, and 
it is accepted by Mr. Brown, but we are not sure that 
it is correct. Traces of five crosses can be detected 
on the slab in the usual positions, and it seems, on 
the whole, more likely that it is an altar-slab. The 
argument that it was not originally an altar-slab, 
because it is moulded all round, is not absolulely 
decisive. Even in its present disjointed and forlorn 
condition the monument is one of the most remark- 
able in the North of England. The stone of which it 
was formed is carboniferous limestone, often called blue 
marble. The two long side-slabs are ornamented by 
a series of shallow niches, which have plain mouldings 
and trefoil heads. There are five niches on each slab, 
and between them in both instances are four smaller 
niches much narrower and lower than the main ones. 
The larger niches contain statuettes of knights in 
armour, each facing full in front. The figures on the 
slab now on the south side of the porch, represent the 
English Bruces, lords of Skelton, and those on the 
slab now on the north side of the porch, the Bruces of 
the Scotch line. It is in these series of figures that 
the peculiar interest and importance of the tomb lies. 
The other ornamentations are comparatively unim- 
portant, and are mainly composed of rebuses, re- 
ugious devices, and emblems. The slab which formed 
the east end of the tomb, and which is now lost, bore, 
according to Dugdale's picture, the standing figure of 
a king crowned, with a sceptre in his right hand, and 
supporting a shield, on which were the royal arms of 
Scotland, in his left hand. He is shown as surrounded 
by smaller crowned figures, who are clad in armour. 
Tlie slab which was originally at the west end has 
carved on it a group of figures now partly lost. The 



central figure is that of the prior in the ordinary dress 
of an Augustinian canon ; he holds with both hands a 
shield of the arms of the priory, and on either side of 
him are kneeling figures of canons. A number of 
questions are raised by this most remarkable monu- 
ment, and as to it. The date Mr. Brown shows con- 
clusively to have been l>etween 15 19 and 1534. He 
further hazards the opinion that it was erected by 
Mary Tudor, wife of James IV., and sister of Henry 
VIII. We hardly thmk that this can have been the 
case, for had the tomb been erected by anyone such as 
Mary Tudor, there would surely have been some 
record preserved of the fact, or local traditions current 
regarding it. The identification of the various figures 
of knights is most carefully worked out by Mr. Brown, 
and p. 258 is an amended and corrected Bruce pedi- 
gree. The thoroughness of this paper is very marked, 
and it is well illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs by Mr. Hodges, to whom the writer acknow 
ledges his obligations in regard to the architectural 
description. — The fifth paper in the journal is one by 
Dr. Fairbank, F.S.A., on **The Carmelites of Don- 
caster." It puts on record some useful facts. — ^Then 
follows a continuation from the previous numbers of 
Sir Stephen Glynne's "Notes on Yorkshire Churches." 
It is sometimes rather sad reading, in view of the 
havoc the ''restorer" has since caused in several 
of the buildings visited fifty years or so ago by Sir 
Stephen, and described as they then were in his notes. 
— The last paper is a very good one by Mr. Richard 
Holmes, on ** The Domesday Manors m the Wapen- 
take of Osgoldcross." — The Notes contain two docu- 
ments contributed by Mr. W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A. ; 
a rejoinder from Major H. E. ChetwyndStapleton to 
some statements in a former number made by Mr. R. 
Holmes ; and an interesting contemporary document 
describing the boundaries of the lordship of SpofForth 
in 1577. — On' the whole the number is a good one, 
and shows some useful work done by the members of 
the society. 



PROCEEDINGS. 

A meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
was held on Monday, October 22, Mr.W. M. Fawcett, 
president, in the chair. — The Treasurer (Mr. Bowes) 
made the following communication on a copy of Lin- 
acre's Gaien de Temperamentis^ Cambridge, 1 521, in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin : "Being in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, a few weeks since, 
I took the opportunity of looking at a copy — which I 
knew to be there — of Linacre's Galtn de Tempera- 
nientisy printed at Cambridge by John Siberch in 
1 52 1. I soon saw that it had some features that did 
not belong to any of the other copies I had seen, 
and which I will shortly describe. For convenience 
of description I will call the Dublin copy the first 
issue, and the other copies the second issue. The 
first issue (Dublin) consists of 74 leaves, title and pre- 
liminary eight leaves, plus A-P 4, Q 6, 66, The 
second of 82 leaves, title and preliminary eight leaves, 
plus A-R 4, S 6, 74. The two issues agree exactly 
lip to Q 4. In the first issue of Q 5 recto the first 
three lines are the same as R i recto of the second 
issue, but the remaining lines are arranged in hour- 
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glass feshion, and end with the De Temperamentis : 
'Geleni de Temperamentis, Thoma Linacro Anglo 
interprete, libri tertij, & ultimi. Finis.* On Q 5 verso 
is a woodcut, ' The Adoration of the Shepherds,* with 
imprint below : ' Impressum apud prseclaram Canta- 
brigiam per Joannem Siberch. An M D xxi.* Q 6 
recto is blank. Q 6 verso has the 8vo. block, the 
*Arma Regia,' with below the date *M.D. X.X.I.,' 
to which I will refer later. It will be seen that the 
Dublin copy has only the first treatise, the De Tem- 
peramentis, and in this it differs from every other 
copy that I have seen, and I have examined or have 
had reports from others of ten of the other eleven 
copies. It, however, has the same title-page, on 
which the ' de inequalli Intemperie * is mentioned, and 
the same contents, in which appear references to folios 
that it does not possess. From this I think we may 
conclude that after the printing was finished, but 
before the book had been publisRed, Linacre deter- 
mined to add the second treatise. To do this he 
cancelled the two last leaves, 5 and 6 of Q, and began 
a new sheet, R. This might be inferred firom the ract 
that Q is marked up to iiij as for a quire of six leaves, 
while all the previous sheets are marked only up to 
iij ; but it is made quite certain from the guards of the 
two cancelled leaves appearing quite plainly in some 
copies. The first issue explains some peculiarities in 
the printing of the second. What Mr. Bradshaw took 
for cancell^ leaves, Q 3 and 4, are simply the original 
centre leaves of the sheet ; but knowing nothing of a 
previous issue, this was the only probable explanation, 
xhe new matter, beginning on K i, differs from the 
previous by having the folios marked and marginal 
notes. Mr. Bradshaw placed the Galen sixth of those 
printed by Siberch in 1521. The first issue exactly 
agrees as regards the condition of the woodcuts with 
the Erasmus, which he placed fifth, and we may 
therefore leave the numbers and call it 5*. I alluded 
above to the 8vo. woodcut, ' Arma Regia,* with the 
date below, which is on the last page of the first issue 
of Q 6 verso. In Mr. Bradshaw s introduction to the 
Siberch books, prefixed to the Bullock, there is a note 
on p. 14 alluding to a similar leaf that I found in a 
mutilated condition in the Bagford Frsigments in the 
British Museum, and which was assigned to the Lucian 
as the only Siberch book then known, of which a 
copy had not been seen with its last leaf. Having 
compared the photograph of the last leaf in the Dublin 
volume with this fragment, I found them to be iden- 
tical ; the Bagford specimen (Harl. MSS,, 5,929, No. 
368) must therefore oe assif^ned to the first Galen, and 
the last leaf of the Lucian is still to seek. Dr. Noble 
Johnson, who wrote the life of Linacre, states that a 
second edition of both trecUises was published during 
Linacre*s lifetime ; it is quite possible, therefore, that 
he had seen or heard of this Dublin copy or of a 
similar one. It would be interesting to fina out where 
and about what time the woodcut, * The Adoration of 
the Shepherds,* was produced, and how it was likely 
to have come into Siberch's hands, and I have reason 
for hoping that some information on this subject will 
yet be obtained.** 

At the same meeting Mr. James read the following 
exhaustive paper on " Some Fra^ents of Fifteenth- 
Century Painted Glass from the Windows of King's 
College Chapel**: "The fragments of fifteenth and 



sixteenth century glass which I am bringing before 
you to-night have enjoyed a very chequered career. 
From what building they originally came we shall 
probably never know, and conjecture does not carry 
us far. Their immediate source is, however, fiimiliar. 
They come from the windows in King's College ChapeL 
During last year an important work was initiated by the 
college in connection with these windows. In order to 
put you in complete possession of the situation I must 
expend a few words on their history. The work was 
originally executed under three contracts, namely: 
I. Barnard Flower: Contract lost, i^ioo was paid 
to him November 30, 15 15. He died February 12, 
1516-17. II. Galen Hoone, Richard Bounde, Thomas 
Reve, and James Nicholson. Contract dated April 30, 
1526. For eighteen windows, including the east and 
west windows, and so * seryatly * the residue. Six 
within a year from date, twelve within four years after 
that. III. Francis Williamson and Symond Symondes. 
Contract dated May 3, 1526. For four windows, two 
on each side ; two within two years after date, two 
within three years after that. All were, therefore, to 
have been finished by 1531. There are in all twenty- 
five windows of old glass. We have contracts for 
twenty-two, but these include the west window; 
therefore twenty-one only were done. Therefore 
Barnard Flower did four. Probably the one dated 
15 1 7 is his, and also the second on the north. The 
windows have been re-leaded and repaired, wholly or 
in part, several times — first, between 1657 and 1664 ; 
next, in 1711- 12; thirdly, in 1725-30; fourthly, in 
'757 65 ; lastly, from 1841-59. This last restoration, 
carried out by Hedgeland, only extended to ten and 
a half windows, five on the north side (Nos. 8 to 12), 
five and a half on the south (Nos. 7 to 12). Conse- 
quently, the east window, seven windows on the 
north side (Nos. I to 7), and six on the south (Nos. I 
to 6) have not been touched since 1765, and it has 
now become necessary to renew the leading and iron- 
work of these. One window (No. 4 on the north 
side) has been completed ; the work has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Kempe, whose eminence as an artist 
in stained glass does not need to be dwelt upon by 
me ; and at the present moment the same process of 
re-leading is being carried on for the north-eastern 
window of the chapel, with most satisfiictory results. 
The fragments which I now exhibit are, in most cases, 
of considerably older date than the windows in which 
they have been found. They have been used as 
patches by the workmen who repaired the windows 
in the last century. I have gone through the separate 
bills for the last repair of glass in 1757-65 by mlUam 
Harlock, and in the case of four windows I find entries 
of various numbers of 'pieces of old glass stopin,' 
charged at a penny apiece, besides a large number in 
every window of ' pieces of stain and painting glass.* 
This shows that it was a recognised practice— at least, 
by Mr. Harlock— to patch up gaps in the painted 
windows with fragments of old stained glass in his 
possession. He would, no doubt, get bold of num- 
Ders of such fragments during the process of reglazing 
the windows of college chapels and halls, and of 
churches in the town or neighbourhood. And it is 
also very likely that he or his predecessors would use 
portions of broken glass from other parts of the 
College Chapel itself, and in particular from the side 
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chapels or vestries, the glass in which seems to have 
been greatly damaged in early times. 

The only connected portions of glass which I have 
recovered from the two windows already repaired or in 
course of repair are those fragments which are stuck 
upon the plain glass, and two more pieces which I 
submit at the same time. These belong to a series of 
twelve medallions, illustrating the occupations of the 
twelve months. Such series are very common in MSS. , 
where they illustrate the Calendar, and on portals of 
churches, and also in painted glass — e.g. , in Chartres 
Cathedral (south choir-aisle), and formerly in the 
cloister of St. Edmund's Abbey. And probably the 
fashion of representing the months pictorially is very 
ancient. There exist mediaeval copies of a fourth- 
centuiy Roman Calendar in which such pictures occur 
(Ed. Strzygowski). The fragments before us repre- 
sent : I. A man in a curious hat, who is holding out 
his lap to catch something ; he may be engaged in 
fruit-gathering, or possibly sowing. 2. A man nude 
(only his legs remam), who is about to get into the 
wine-vat to tread grapes ; this will be the medallion 
for October. 3. A pig ; the picture for November 
almost always represents swine being fed in oak- 
woods and a swine-herd watching them. 4. A man 
and a harnessed horse by him, possibly a ploughing 
scene ; if so, it stands for March. 5. Portion of a 
figure holding a sickle, and a bunch of wheat, a sheaf, 
etc., standing corn behind ; this is for August. All 
the glass is well drawn ; it belongs to some time in 
the mieenth century, possibly the middle. It is less 
likely to have been in a church than in a secular 
building, whether hall or parlour of a college or 
private house. Of the other fragments I will call 
your attention to : I. A very pretty angel of fifteenth 
century. 2. Part of a figure of St. John Baptist in a 
hairy robe of sixteenth century. 3. A curious frag- 
ment representing ^old and silver coins. I have 
ascertained, though it is difficult to decipher except 
in very clear light, that the coins are inscribed 
and carefully drawn. They are coins of Charles I., 
and the date on one of them is 1634. The scale 
seems to show that they must have been part of a 
large picture, and the date is remarkably late. I 
must also mention one or two facts connected with the 
north-west window ; this is at present under repair. 
Probably from its position — it is more exposed than 
any other— this wmdow has had to be mended far 
more frequently than the rest. First, in 1590-91, when 
stonework and ironwork were repaired and glass 
renewed to the value of £\ 15s.; next in 1616-17 ; 
twice more (with the rest) in 1711-12 and about 1728 ; 
lastly, by Harlock in 1757, when fifty-five pieces of 
old glass were put in and 119 of coloured glass, and 
similarly in 1765, when Harlock leaded 14 feet and 
put in eighteen pieces of glass. This second small 
reparation of Harlock's must, I think, have been 
rendered necessary by some accidental breakage. I 
conjecture from the character and distribution of the 
patched portions that at one time or another a ladder 
or scaffold pole has fallen against the window and 
destroyed the top of one of the lower lights. This 
may very well have happened when the adjacent 
north-west tower was under repair, which was fre- 
quently the case. Of the reparation of 1590 I think 
I have found traces ; the repairers at that time appear 



to have done their best to reproduce the broken 
portion of the design. One head and a number of 
bits of architecture and canopy-work have been re- 
newed in a very watery and thin-coloured glass, which 
Mr. Kempe's workmen have agreed with me in attri- 
buting to the latter end of the sixteenth century. 
Certain new facts may be mentioned in this place. 
The two main upper lights on the north have each of 
them a date inscnbed near the top. In both cases it 
is 1 527. And as the contracts with Galen lioone and 
Co. and with Williamson and Symonds are both 
dated 1526, it becomes moderately certain that this 
window is to be attributed to one of the two firms 
and not to Barnard Flower, who seems to have died 
in 1525. This is the more curious, inasmuch as the 
next window to it in position and in sequence is 
almost certainly Flowers. Possibly he may have 
been responsible for the design and part of the execu- 
tion. If not, it would seem that the windows were 
not put up in any rational order. 

The scrolls on the window are also now decipher- 
able, or partly so, for the first time. The four pictures 
in the window represent : i. The rejection of Joachim's 
offering, because he was childless. 2. Joachim among 
the shepherds ; an angel appearing to him. 3. Joachim 
and Anne meeting in front of the Golden Gate of the 
Temple. 4. The birth of the Virgin. The scrolls in 
the window are duplicated and confiised, and have 
never, even in the architectural history, been made 
out ; they are imperfect, but decipherable now, and I 
may as well put upon record my reading of them, 
beginning from the bottom : i. * Post triduum i (gap) 
iunii peperit an ma mari am beneuic (tam).' 2. * An- 
gelus in specie invenis ap . . . uit ei . . . ens vt sei 

vi decret tus.* 3. *Post ienfimi (ieiunii) 

peperit anna maria.* 4. ' Angelus in specie in venis 
(iuuenis) apparuit.' The whole question of the mis- 
takes in these scrolls I must reserve. Lastly, I would 
mention that before the present restoration a very 
large part of the glass in the lower half of the window 
was thoroughly dislocated and confused, some of it 
turned inside out, bodies were separated from heads, 
and legs fitted on to alien bodies. When the scaffold- 
ing is removed, all (or very nearly all) confusion will 
be seen to have disappeared, and the true artistic 
value of the pictures, which is very great, will be seen 
for the first time. It would not be right for me to 
leave this part of my subject without saying that the 
college could not have undertaken this work of re- 
storing this very important and beautifiil window had 
it not been for the generosity of one of its Fellows ; 
but I don't know that I should be justified in men- 
tioning his name publicly." 

Proceeding to deal with the windows of the side 
chapel, Mr. James observed : " The second chantry 
from the west on the south side is that of Provost 
Hacombleyn, who gave the great lectern, was provost 
at the time of the glazing of the upper windows, and 
died in 1538. In the outer window of this chantry, 
there is glass which has suffered and been mended 
more than once, and was brought to its present con- 
dition by Provost Thackeray. I have written an 
inventory of it, which I will subjoin as an appendix, 
and here and elsewhere I will run briefly through the 
figure subjects. In the tracery or crocket lights, as 
the old bills call them (meaning croisette lights), are 
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various badges and angels, and on the right the four 
Evangelistic beasts ; on the left the four Latin doctors 
(Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory); Augus- 
tine is holding a heart. In the lower lights are two 
half-length figures, or rather less than half-lengths. 
That on the left is Henry VI. , who is crowned, and 
holds what I take to be a martyr's crown upon an 
open book. An engraving of this is a common object 
in Cambridge. That on the right is St. John the 
Evangelist. The character of these two figures is 
markedly Renaissance ; that of the Evangelistic em- 
blem and the four doctors is equally characteristic of 
the fifteenth century. But this is probably merely a 
case of survival of tne older style, or of the using up 
of glass which the maker had in stock. In the lower 
window, the original glazing is fairly perfect. The 
lower lights contain quarries representing lily, rose, 
pansy, and daisy, and the initials *R.H.,' both in 
capitals, and also * R. h.,* this ' R' being a capital and 
the * h ' a cursive letter. I suspect that one of these 
stands for Robertus Hacombleyn, and the other for Rex 
henricus. In the tracery lights are various devices of 
the five wounds, sun and moon, etc., and some figures 
of saints, which mark the transition from Gothic work 
to Renaissance, but partake of the latter character 
most strongly. They are, counting from the left : 
St. Christopher, St. Ursula, Gabriel, the Virgin, St. 
Anne, St. John Baptist. The next chantry to the 
east of this is Robert Brassie's, who was provost in 
Mary's time from 1556-58, and endowed the chantry 
during the brief revival of the old religion. The 
inner window of this chantry contains his initials, but 
little else. In the outer window, however, eight 
figures have been placed which claim attention. They 
are part of a series older by many years than any 
other glass in the chapel, being all of them fifteenth 
century, and not late in that century, so far as I can 
judge. Where they originally stood it is impossible 
to tell. There is a very vague tradition that they 
came from Ramsey Abbey. I cannot trace this story 
to its source at present. All that I can definitely say 
is that the window was restored November, 1857. 
The figures from left to right are : I. St. Peter with keys 
and an extraordinarily uncouth visage. 2. St. Philip 
with a long cross-staff. 3. A bishop in cope, tunicle, 
dalmatic, and alb, with crosier and book. He is 
beardless, and seems to have a modem head. 4. The 
Prophet Zephaniah (Daniel ?), facing right, with open 
book and turban. A scroll : ' Accedam ad uos in 
iudicio et ero (testis velox).' The words are from 
Malachi, but are often given to Daniel or Zephaniah. 
This figure and the next one to it are plainly portions 
of a series well known in mediaeval art. It was very 
common to depict the twelve Apostles each bearing 
a scroll inscribed with a clause of the Apostles' Creed, 
and twelve prophets, whose scrolls bore quotations 
from their prophecies corresponding to the portions of 
the Creed. The text on the scroll we are considering 
corresponds to the clause, ' He shall come again to 
judge both the quick and the dead.' The figures of 
the Apostles in this window — or, at least, that of St. 
Peter — are too large, I think, to have been originally 
placed in the same window as Daniel, and neither has 
any trace of a scroll. 5. King David, seated, with 
turban and harp. His scroll reads, ' Redemisti me 
domine deus veritatis,' which corresponds to the 



clause ' was crucified,' or else ' rose again from the 
dead,' in the Creed. 6. A person whom I take to be 
a doctor. He wears a bonnet with gold cord, and 
fingers a book. His gov^-n had slits m the sleeves, 
but his arms are not put through the slits. This may 
be a canonist or writer, like St. Yvo of Chartres, 
7. A youthful bishop, in mitre, chasuble, and alb, 
with crosier, round which from top to bottom is 
wound spirally a very long vexillum or handkerchief. 
I believe this to represent St. Erasmus. 8. St. James 
the Great, with scallop on shoulder, long stafif and 
book. 

Proceeding to the northern chapels, we pass over 
two which contain Roger Goad's arms in a most beau- 
tiful floral border (161 3) and the shield of ' Matthew 
Stokys, Esquire, Bedell,' of Elizabethan time. In the 
fourth chapel from the east, on the north side, is a 
mass of fragments belonging to the series of apostles 
and prophets. The fragments of figures include the 
top of St. Philip's cross-staff, and a hand holding a 
loaf of bread which belonged either to St. Simon or 
St. Jude, and would of itself almost serve to fix the 
glass as being of English make, so characteristic of 
English art is the symbol. On the fragments of south 
side of this chapel may be deciphered almost the 
whole of the Apostles' Creed, ana many ix>rtions of 
the prophecies corresponding thereto. In the chapel 
east of this are the remains of the figure of Hosea 
which belonged to the same series, and his scroll is 
fairly perfect. As to the history of this glass, it 
appears that John Rumpaine, M.A., who entered the 
college in 1495, glazed one of these windows on the 
north of the chapel, and I also f.nd two bills of the 
last century for repairing the vestry windows. These 
are of 1774, when forty-nine pieces of coloured glass 
were put in, and of 1761, when eighteen pieces were 
required. These were also mended in 1047. Now, 
this glass b too old to be of Rumpaine's giving, and 
it is my own belief that these laree figures must have 
come from some other church, hardly the old chapel 
of the college, which was narrow and humble. Pos* 
sibly Ramsey Abbey, though why glass should have 
been removed thence before the dissolution one cannot 
guess, and there is no record of a later transfer ; but 
more possibly still, I think, from the church of St. 
John Zachary, which was demolished in order to 
make room for the chapel. Certainly, some portions 
of the glass have found their way into the upper win- 
dows. The most conspicuous instance is the head of 
the lowest messenger (central light) in the third 
window from the west on the south side. He is an 
angel properly, but either Harlock or someone equally 
intelligent has given him a bearded head, which seems 
to be of the size and character of the heads in the side 
chapels. I hope some day to see this and other 
absurdities, which now glare upon us from the win- 
dows, set right. Yet the work b a very formidable 
one for just now, as twelve windows will have to be 
releaded, and one of them b the east window, which 
might count for two. The average cost for one 
window is over ;^200. I think I need hardly say 
more. Quis reparabU /"' 
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iaet)ietD0 anD Jl^oticeis 
of Beto IBooks. 

[Publishers are requested to be so good as alutays to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review^ as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. '\ 

The Old Churches of our Land : The Why, 

How, and When of Them. For those in search 

of a hobby. By Francis Baldwin, Architect. 

With numerous illustrations. London : The 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Price 35. 

He who essays to write an introductory work on 

the subject, of Church Architecture (a field already 

occupied by the excellent manuals of Mr. Parker, with 

their inimitable woodcuts, not to mention the books 

by Messrs. Bloxam, Paley, Barr, snd others), makes 

a bold venture. 

Any fresh book on the subject ought to possess 
some new feature to justify its appearance, and in 
this Mr. Baldwin's work is deficient. It would be 
unfair to ex|)ect better illustrations than those of the 
lxx>ks we have mentioned, and we therefore turn to 
the letterpress, in order to look for something new 
and better, but we are compelled to say that we are 
entirely disapp>ointed. The first chapter certainly 
contains the germ of a good idea, in what may be 
called the dissection of an ancient and typical country 
church, but the process is not carried out sufficiently 
in detail to be of real help to a beginner. The idea, 
however, is good, and it might be usefully developed 
in a revised edition. In other respects the book is 
altogether unsatisfactory, and though it is a graceless 
task to say so, Mr. Baldwin really docs not know his 
subject, and writes so carelessly, that it is impossible 
to do else than pronounce a very unfavourable verdict 
on the book. 

Passing by a good deal, none of which is very 
original, and portions of which are scarcely accurate, 
we come to the following passage on page 51 : 
** Before pursuing the subject on Norman architecture 
in England, it will be well to pause for a moment to 
glance at the buildings which they (sic) found here on 
their arrival. No remains whatever of any Anglo- 
Saxon buildings, except those of about a hundred 
small churches, are to be met with, and these are 
of the plainest and rudest description, scarcely meriting 
to be regarded as works of architecture. With the 
exception of a small chapel at Bradford-on-Avon, no 
one entire Saxon church exists anywhere ; only a 
window here and a tower there, a chancel arch, or 
doorway, or a piece of wallinc." 

A man who can speak in this contemptuous fashion, 
and in so ignorant a manner, of the pre-Conquest 
churches, still remaining in whole or part, at once 
writes himself down as an incompetent guide on 
English ecclesiastical architecture, rias Mr. Baldwin 
never heard of Worth Church in Sussex, of Deerhurst 
in Gloucestershire, or of Escomb in Durham? We 
presume that he has not, and that he is ignorant of 
the admirable series of papers on the pre-Conquest 
churches in Northumberland, Durham, and North 



Yorkshire, which Mr. C. C. Hodges has been lately 
contributing to our contemporary, the Reliquary^ and 
that he is also ignorant of Mr. J. Park Harrison's 
investigations at Oxford, while he entirely ignores the 
evidence afforded by pre-Conquest crosses and grave- 
slabs, of the high d^ee of excellence in ornamental 
design prevalent in the details of pre-Conquest 
architecture. 

On page 94 we find a secular church described as 
one erected for ^^ public worship, as distinguished 
from the private church of an abbey or monastery." 
Does not Mr. Baldwin know of the distinction 
between the secular and regular clergy, and that a 
secular church was simply a church served by clergy 
of the secular order ? In the next paragraph we are 
told that ** some of our cathedrals, such as Salisbury, 
York, Chichester, Winchester, and Exeter, were 
built as the cathedral churches of these dioceses ; 
others, such as Gloucester, Ely, Peterborough, 
Durham, and Chester, were originally the churches of 
monasteries, there being in earlier times, when the 
population was sparser, fewer episcopal sees than 
were required later on." Can anything be more con- 
fusing than this? Here we have Ely and Durham 
classed among the monastic churches of Gloucester, 
Peterlx)rough, and Chester, which were raised to 
cathedral rank by Henry VIII., while Winchester is 
jumbled up with a list of secular cathedral churches. 
On the next page we have some wholly inadequate 
remarks about the word ** minster," and then we are 
told that Lincoln possesses " the monastic adjunct 
of cloisters as do also the secular foundations of 
Norwich {% Chichester, Wells, and Hereford." In 
a succeeding paragraph we learn that " Instead of the 
bishop and his clergy sitting round the apse of the 
cathedral itself to hold their deliberations, as in the 
early basilican churches, the English Churchmen 
dispensed with the apse, and erected a separate 
building wherein to hold their local parliaments. 
Thus the chapter-house is an institution peculiar to 
this native land of parliaments, and possesses an 
architectural importance which frequently rivals that 
of the cathedral to which it is attached." From this 
one would gather (amongst a lot else which is either 
sheer nonsense or altogether wrong), that chapter- 
houses are adjuncts of cathedral churches only. 
However, on the next page Mr. Baldwin tells us 
that : " When attached to an abbey, the chapter- 
house served a similar purpose to that of a cathedral 
chapter-house, and was often of equal architectural 
importance, such as that at Southwell Minster — a 
perfect gem of architecture." From which we gather 
that Mr. Baldwin supposes that Southwell was an 
abbey church, and not, as it is, one of the most ancient 
secular foundations in the country, its secular chapter 
dating from pre-Conquest times. After all this we 
need say little more of the book. It will be no sur- 
prise tc^hear that the author supposes the sepulchre 
was a place where ** on Good Friday the crucifix was 
laid with great reverence and solemnity," and where 
it was " watched without ceasing until Easter Day, 
when it was removed and carried back to the altar 
during the singing of a special service of rejoicing " ; 
or that (page 154) ** architectually speaking, a chantry 
is a chapel built for the purpose of celebrating masses 
for the benefit of the soul of the founder, over or near 
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whose tomb it is generally erected." More than 
enough has been said of this unfortunate book to 
condemn it. One only wonders what induced Mr. 
Baldwin to attempt to write it without greater know- 
ledge, or how the Tract Committee of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (under whose 
auspices it is published) came to pass it. 

* ^ * 

London and the Kingdom. By Reginald R. 
Sharpe, D.C.L. Vol. ii. ; pp. xi, 650. London : 
Longmans^ Green^ and Co, Price los 6d. 

The interest of this second volume is very great 
indeed, for it is more than ever curious to note how 
completely the life of the nation was reflected in that 
of its capital. Not only so, but we think that this 
narrowing of certain aspects of the past helps the 
reader very materially to understand the temper 
and spirit of the times, more than is the case where 
the wider range of national life is under review as a 
whole. This strikes us as being eminently the case 
with regard to the reigns of James L and Charles I., 
as exhibited in the acts and relations of those sove- 
reigns towards the City of London. It becomes at 
once plain how utterly insupportable such misruling 
must have been, and it is all the easier to realize the 
readiness of people to seek relief in a radical change 
of government, where such misgoverning, to all 
appearance, would become impossible. It is not, 
however, so clear, from studying the history of London 
in Dr. Sharpens pages, why Laud became an object 
of so much dislike in London, except that it must 
have been because he was known to be one of the 
King's advbers. His personal interference in civic 
matters seems to have been but slight. 

The volume opens with the accession of James I., 
and closes with the death of Queen Anne. It in- 
cludes, therefore, the whole of that period of upheaval 
which changed England, and made her what she has 
become in our own day. It covers also the period of 
the Plague and Great Fire, which ushered in the new 
era as regards London itself. 

The first chapter of this volume records the re- 
ception of James I. by the City after his accession, 
and among other matters we have a full account of 
the Plantation of Ulster, with its many vicissitudes. 
In the deception practised on the City regarding it, 
we have the first instance of those episodes which 
followed again and again during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., and in which the bad faith 
of the sovereign came to be regarded almost as a 
matter of course. 

The way in which Dr. Sharpe has woven together 
the thread of the history of London with that of the 
country at lar^e, shows great discrimination and 
judgment, and it is needless to say that this second 
volume loses nothing from the stirring events of the 

Eeriod which it covers. The value of such a work 
es not merely in the bare facts which are recorded, 
useful as such a record is, but rather in helping to 
focus the eye of the student of history on details in 
the drift of events, which may aid him very greatly in 
understanding the true relations of cause and effect. 
We have nothing but praise to bestow on this new 
volume of a very useful and interesting work. 



Popular County Histories. A History op 
Lancashire. By Lieut-Colonel Henry Fish- 
wick, F.S.A. London : Elliot Stock, Pp. 304. 
Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 

The publication of this volume has followed closely 
on that by Chancellor Ferguson, which dealt with 
the History of Westmorland^ and it is curious to 
note the difference regarding these two contiguous 
counties, whose histories have appeared almost simul- 
taneously. Westmorland, small in area and with 
scarcely very much history to relate ; Lancashire, on 
the other hand, a large county in area, comprising an 
important mercantile district, and full of historical 
interest. If Chancellor Ferguson suffered from a 
paucity of material in writing the History of West- 
morland^ Colonel Fishwick's difficulty has lain in 
the opposite direction, and it has clearly been a 
matter which called for a considerable exercise of 
judgment, to know what to omit and what to include 
in the History of Lancashire, No doubt opinions 
may differ, as to how far Colonel Fishwick has 
exercised a wise discretion in the matter, but in our 
opinion he has succeeded remarkably well, and that, 
too, in a very difficult matter. The observation in 
the preface that the author has '* necessarily left out 
much which many readers would prefer should have 
been inserted ; but I trust that I have not inserted 
what some would wish I had omitted," ought to dis- 
arm criticism on that point. 

No county has had a more important or varied history 
than the county palatine of Lancaster in the ages that 
are long past, while the growth of the mercantile in- 
dustries and commerce during the two last centuries, 
which have raised it and its cities and towns to their 
modern size and influence, gives Lancashire a 
position shared by but^ one other county in England. 
In dealing with the history of Lancashire, Colonel 
Fishwick has divided the subject into the following 
chapters and sections: (i) Introductory; (2) Pre- 
Roman Lancashire ; (3) The Romans as Conquerors 
and Rulers ; (4) Roman Remains ; (5) The Saxon 
and the Dane ; (6) The Normans and the Plan- 
tagenets (a.d. io(56-I485); (7) Lancashire in the 
Time of the Tudors (a.d. 1485. 1603); (8) The 
17th Century; (9) Religion; (10) The Rebellions; 
(11) Progress in the i8th Century ; (12) The Dawn of 
the 19th Century; (13) Miscellany. 

The later chapters are more mil, and enter more 
into detail than the earlier ones, but this is only 
natural in the history of such a county as Lancashire. 
In looking through the volume we have detected only 
two actual mistakes. Both these occur in a footnote 
on page 212, where some articles in a medixval in- 
ventory are inadequately, if not erroneously, explained. 
On the whole, we very cordially welcome this latest 
addition to the series of Popular Countv Histories. 
The book contains, we should add, a full index. 

* * * 

Lord Johan Fissher : An Historical, Genealogical, 

and Heraldic Research. By R. von Fischer- 

Treuenfeld. Paper, pp. x., 67. London: ^^i^, 

Dearbergy and Co. Price 3s. 

This book suffers from its author being a foreigner. 

No Englishman would have disguised the personality 

of the admirable Bishop of Rochester, Dr. John 
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Fisher, under so un-English a title as that chosen by 
the author, merely because in the fuller title-page 
of some of his printed works the good bishop was so 
designated. The ecclesiastical ** lord," as a transla- 
tor of the Latin '*dominus," on those title-pages is 
here made to look as if Bishop Fisher had been of 
noble birth, instead of having been the son of a pros- 
perous English merchant or shopkeeper. To the 
same cause of foreign authorship we have such mis- 
takes as (p. 34) : '* the glorious Minster of St 
Johannes of Beverley " ; or the present learned Chan- 
cellor of the Metropolitical Chapter of York amusingly 
misdescribed on page 57 as : ** the Archivist of York 
Minster, J. Raine, Esq." (!) The same defect has 
prevented the author from estimating at their proper 
values, the various English authorities and writers 
whose works he cites. The main object of the work 
seems to be, to prove that the Bishop's family was of 
German origin, and also that after his cruel execution 
a sort of general ** massacre of the innocents" took 
place with respect to the other Fishers in England, the 
result being that those of them who escaped emigrated 
to Germany and Holland, where various families of 
Visschers have descended from them. We see nothing 
in what the author states which in any way establishes 
his propositions. The foreign origin of the Bishop's 
family rests entirely on the assumption of a certain 
"Von Fisscher pedigree" compiled in Germany, and 
no proof of the connection of the Bishop with the 
German " Visschers " is produced. Neither is there 
any evidence of the after descent of German families 
of the name from the Yorkshire stock. The name 
" Fisher,'' too, is of such common occurrence in Eng- 
land, that it is absurd to argue as if all the persons 
who bore it as their surname in the reign of Henry 
VIII. were related or had a common origin. It is 
one of those patronymics which must have naturally 
evolved itself over and over again in different parts of 
the country. Moreover, the Bishop came of ordinary 
middle-class parentage, and in no way belonged, as 
the author seems to suppose, to any well-known Eng- 
lish family. An English writer would not have fallen 
into such mistakes. Although, therefore, we are 
compelled to discard the author's premises as well as 
his conclusions, we are bound to say that his book 
shows signs of genuine research, and that he has un- 
earthed a great deal which is new as to Bishop 
Fisher's more immediate family connections. The 
investigation has manifestly been a work of love to 
the author throughout, but the good Bishop was such 
a typical Englishman of the best and worthiest sort, 
that we feel glad to Bnd that the author fails to sub- 
stantiate by the least proof his contention of the 
Bishop's foreign origin ; thus we are happily in no 
way called upon to admit that the Bishop did not 
come of a good old English stock. 

4^ ♦ * 
Grimm Library, vol. ii. The Legend of Perseus, 
vol. i. By E. S. Hartland, F.S.A. London: 
David Nutt, Cr. Svo., pp. xxxiv -1-228. 5s. 
net. 
In this second volume of the Grimm Library Mr. 
Hartland deals with the classical legend of Perseus, 
and proceeds to trace its counterparts in various folk- 
stories throughout the world. Speaking of the legend 
in its classical form, as we have it in Ovid and Ludan, 



Mr. Hartland points out that it consists of three lead- 
ing trains of incident, viz. : *'(i) The birth, including 
the prophecy ; the precautions taken by Akrisios ; 
the supernatural conception ; the exposure of mother 
and babe ; and the fulfilment of the prophecy by 
the death of Akrbios. (2) The quest of the Gor- 
gon's head, including the jealousy of Polydektes; 
the divine gift of weapons ; the visit to the Graise ; 
the slaughter of Medusa ; and the vengeance on 
Polydektes. (3) The rescue of Andromeda, includ- 
ing the fight with the monster and the quelling of 
Phineus, the pretender to the maiden's hand." 

** Singly," Mr. Plartland proceeds, " these trains of 
incident appear in many traditions, sometimes in one 
form, sometimes in another," and the line he adopts 
in dealing with them is to consider them first in com- 
bination (with the object of tracing the legend in its 
wanderings and modifications), and then (leaving out 
the details) examining the central incidents, so as to 
arrive at the ideas which underlie them. 

A very remarkable approximation to the classical 
form of the story, which was related only a few years 
ago by an ignorant Italian peasant woman, is quoted 
in full by Mr. Hartland. It is certainly a most re- 
markable folk -tale to be found extant at the present 
day, whatever may be the explanation of its existence 
in a form so closely allied to the classical story. 

Mr. Hartland deals in the first chapter with the 
legend of Perseus as found in the classical writers ; 
this is followed by variants of the legend in modern 
folklore. Then the incident of the supernatural birth 
as related in '* Marchen," or tales told for simple 
amusement, is given. This, again, in turn, is followed 
by the incident of the supernatural birth in Sagas, and 
in Practical Superstitions. Finally, in the seventh 
and last chapter, the author deals with *' Death and 
Birth as Transformation." 

The remaining portion of his subject matter is left 
for another volume. We had marked several passages 
for quotation, as well as many of the legends and 
superstitions, but on reflection we have felt it better 
not to make disconnected quotations at all, but to 
leave our readers to study the subject as a whole in 
Mr. Hartland's very thorough and scientific treat- 
ment of it. Folklore, treated as it is in the scientific 
method employed in the present work, is raised at 
once to a high level of importance, and is full of 
possibilities in the near future. It is a new science, 
but it is one which is already being elevated to a 
high standard of scholarly excellence by the publica- 
tion of such works as the one before us. We shall 
await the appearance of the second volume of Mr. 
Hartland's work with much interest, when we shall 
hope to deal with the subject thoroughly as a whole. 
Meanwhile, we content ourselves with this brief com- 
mendation of the first volume. 

« ^ « 
Cromwell's Soldier's Bible. With a Bibliogra- 
phical Introduction, and a Preface by Field- 
Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount Wolseley, 
K.P., G.C.B. London: Elliot Stock, pp. 5 
(16). Price Ss. 
This is a facsimile reproduction of the Soldier^s 
Pocket Bible^ two copies only of which are known to 
be in existence. One of these is in the British 
Museum and the other in the United States. It has 
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always been a tradition that the soldiers in Cromwell's 
army were provided with pocket Bibles, and various 
conjectures have been made as to which edition of 
the Bible was thus used. The discovery of the real 
Soldier's Pocket Bible is, we are told in the introduc- 
tion, " due to the late Mr. George Livermore, of 
Cambridge Port, Massachusetts. In May, 1854, at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Bible Society 
Governor Washburn referred in the following terms 
to the influence of the Bible upon Cromwell's soldiers : 

* In the army every man had a Bible in his knapsack, 
and daily read it, and sang the praises of God. ' " Mr. 
Livermore pointed out that this was not literally true, 
and that it was not the entire Bible which Cromwell's 
soldiers carried in their knapsacks, but a selection of 
appropriate texts printed in pocket form, " and which 
was generally buttoned between the coat and waist- 
coat, next to the heart, proving, perhaps, sometimes a 
defence from the weapons of the enemies of their 
bodies as well as from the wicked one who sought to 
subdue their souls." The selection of texts in the 
Soldier's Pocket Bible derives some additional interest 
from the fact that it bears the irnprimaiur of the cele- 
brated Nonconformist minister, Edward Calamy (who, 
however, is misdescribed, by a slip, on p. 4 as a 

• nonjuror '). 

The little book is reproduced in facsimile with its 
curious leathern cover, and will, no doubt, be duly 
appreciated by those who take a special interest in 
Cromwellian times and customs. 
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WELSH LAND COMMISSION. 

Referring to your account in this month's Antiquary 
of my evidence given before the Welsh Land Com- 
mission, I certainly did not say that *' Holt " was the 
Welsh name for "Lyons." What I said was, in 
brief, that ** Holt," or, rather, " The Holt" (mean- 
ing "The Wood"), was the English name for the 
place whose earlier name was '* Lyons"; that I 
should not be surprised if " Lyons" was an English 
corruption or misunderstanding of the Welsh name of 
Chester (" Caer Lleon ") ; and that Holt, or Farndon, 
was an outpost of the Roman ** Deva " (Chester). I 
have never believed, and do not now believe, that 
Deva was anywhere else than at Chester. I may add 
that there is no reason to suppose, so far as I know, 
ihat " the arms of Holt were a lion " ; the lions 
on the Holt maces are simply the lions on the royal 
shield. If I spoke of the charter to Holt of Richard II. 



it was a slip of the tongue ; the charter I referred to 
was that ot Thomas, Elarl of Arundel, in the thirteenth 
year of Henry IV, 

Alfred Neobard Palmer. 
Wrexham, N. Wales, 
October 2, 1894. 

[The references to Mr. Palmer's evidence before the 
Welsh Land Commission were taken from what ap- 
peared to be a verbatim report in the Oswestry 
Advertiser. We regret any inaccuracy in the citing 
of Mr. Palmer's evidence. — Ed.] 



CHILDREN'S SONGS. 

After reading what has been said of children's 
games and songs in Berkshire and Berwickshire, I 
venture to send the words of one which was in great 
favour fifty years ago, and may possibly be so still, at 
East Ilsley, a village on the Berkshire downs, near 
Churn, a district now so well known in connection 
with the autumn manoeuvres. 

• Early on sunny spring and summer mornings, while 
the dew still lay on the grass, the children would go 
out on the downs and rub their hands on the moist 
green turf, then, holding them out towards the sun to 
dry, would sing — 

We've washed our bands in the water, 
Which was never rained nor run 

And we'll dry them with the napkin, 
Which was never wove nor spun. 

Miss Thoyts, writing of a more wooded and en- 
closed part of the county, does not seem to have met 
with these pretty couplets, which I have never seen in 
print. 

Marianne Loveday. 
Arlescote, near Banbury. 
October 16, 1894. 
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Note to Publishers. — We shall be particulctrly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
canrwt return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit AfSS, 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
" Antiquary " if of general interest , or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the '* ANTIQUARY," to auestians of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes retuh him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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